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PREFACE. 



As the title-page will have ^eady iafonned the render , it 
is the object of the present work to place in his hands the 
materials of which our ecclesiastical history is composed^ and 
to enable such as are unwilling to rely implicidy on seoondary 
authorities^ to refer at once to the very words of contemporary 
documents. Wilkins's '^ Concilia/* which forms its basis, 
is far too expensive to be within the reach of the many, and 
too voluminous to suit the taste of modern times, and the 
information of which that work is the almost exclusive depo^ 
sitory has been thus practically useless to the lay and clerical 
members of our Church: inaccessible alike to the divinity 
student, to the antiquary, or the controversialist. It has been my 
earnest endeavour to remedy this glaring defect, by bringing 
within a narrow compass aU that appeared really valuable in 
the collections of Wilkins and Spelman. With this design, 
the '^ Medulla QmciUorum** was published in 1833, and such 
also is the object of the volume, a second edition of wbich, 
considerably enlarged, is now presented to the reader. It 
is to be hoped that an entertainment has been provided 
sufficiently varied to gratify every palate. There is hardly 
a page in which the antiquary will not find something 
to arrest his attention, and transport him in imagination 
to the ages whicb are past : many of the rubrics still retained 
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IT PREFACE. 

in our Book of Common Prayer, and many an obscure 
point in ecclesiastical law, will receive an immediate eluci- 
dation from the same source. But it is to the controversia- 
list with Bome, that the work will be found preeminently 
useful, by tearing off the mask from Popery, and exhibiting 
her as she really is. At so critical a juncture as the present, 
I cannot persuade myself that such an antidote is either 
superfluous or uncalled for. 

It is hoped that this book may be useful even to those 
who have both inclination and opportunity to read Wilkins's 
Collection of English Councils; since it is not merely an 
Bpitome, but a Digest The classification which I have 
adopted, may save him a vast deal of laborious research ; to 
those who are not familiar with the Latinity of the middle 
ages, it may be of service as a glossary; and whereas (if 
we except a few notes in his first volume) Wilkins leaves 
to his readers the task of solving all the diiCcidties as they 
occuj, more than two hundred annotations will be found in 
the present work, independently of the information that has 
been condensed in the introduction to each chapter* 
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DESCRIPTION QF THE PLATES. 



Frontispiece, Plate i. (See p. 255, &c) 

ZccUstastlcal >7estments. 

Fig. 1 . A priest, vested for the mass, in a Chasuble^ Mattiple, SioUt Albf, &c. (p. 177.) 

2. A monk, in his frock, girded round the loins. He wears also a Capudumf 

and a tongae-shaped Scaptdar; and has a Di$cipline in his hand. (p. 77, 
247.) 

3. A Canon Regular, vested in an Almuce, Mozzetta, Rochet, square-shaped 

Scapular, and Souian. 

4. A Bishop of the twelfth centory, having on his head a Cidaris or bonnet 

(the Jnfula being seen at the back) on his breast a Rational (?) and in 
his left hand a pastoral staff. 

5. A Deacon wearing a DdUnatica, in its ancient form, over an Albe, The 

more modem form of the Dalmatica may be seen in Picart, vol i. p. 334. 

6. A Cardinal in his Berrettino, Mozzetta, Rochet, and Mantle. 

7. A Pope in his Regnum (or triple crown.) All the other vestments, viz. the 

Pall, Chasuble, Maniple, Apparelled Albe, Sandali, and CVot9 St<i^, are 
used also by Archbishops. 

8. A Bishop, or Archbishop, in his Mitre {ii\fulated) and vested in a Cope 

provided with a Morsus. 

9. An Acolyth, vested in a Coita, or short surplice, over a sort of Soutam, 

He has a thurible in his hand. 

10. A Canon regular, who is also chaplain, or cambuccarius, to a Bishop. 

This figure is introduced to shew the manner of girding the albe, the 
shape of the Stole, and also of the Biretum or cap. On his breast there 
hangs a pectoral Cross (Encolpium), and in his right-hand he bears the 
Bishop's Cambucca, or pastoral staff. 

11. A Greek Papa or Priest. He wears a Phekmium (chasuble) exhibiting 

the Pola on the back ; a Sticharium (albe) and a sort of Biretum or cap. 

12. A Greek Patriarch vested in his Omi^horium (pall), Phelonium (chasuble), 

also called from its embroidery Polistaurion ; he also wears the Chnmale, 
EpUracheUum (stole), Sticharium (albe), and holds a curiously formed 
pastoral staff. 

Window tracery is the simplest criterion of style, and I have turned the back- 
ground of this plate to some account by exhibiting the general features of English 
Church Architecture in illustration of p. 218, &c. of my work. 

A. Norman, p. 218. 

D. Lancet, or Early EngUsh, p. 219. 

B. Flowing, or Decorated, p. 220. 

C. Pbbpendicolak, p. 221. 

The Pope (Fig. 7.) is seated upon a faldittory, or moveable throne, surmounted 
by a Baldachin, or canopy, and the building is paved with encaustic tiles, (pp. 232, 
246.) 

Plate ii. p. 222. 

£c(les(astical ifSUscellanles. 

Fig. 1. Tbe Ciboriuh at S. Clement's Church, Rome. It is placed in an Apse, 
and a Peristerium is represented as hanging under it (p. 230). The ancient 
Altar and Ciborium are copied from the plates to Hope's Architecture. 

2. The Font and its Canopt at Trunch Church, Norfolk, (p. 245.) 

That at Luton will be found in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1778, p. 605. 
See also Hope's Architecture, Plate tii. and passim, for a Baptistery, 

3. A Chapellb Abdente, or Catafalque (p. 241), compiled from the ' Ve- 

tusta Monument a,* Browne's ' Reperlorium,* and Picart, 

4. Tbs Ancient Aiibo in the Church of S. Cesario at Rome (p. 244). It 

is taken from Hope's Architecture, Plate 26. 

5. Lichoatb at Beckenham, Kent. (p. 222, &c.) 

6. A Rood-loft and Screen. The general character of the Loft is taken 

from that of Totness Church, Devon. The Images are supplied from 
foreign examples, and I have endeavoured in the lower part to represent 
tbe general character of our Norfolk painted Rood-Screens, (p. 243.) 
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7. A PREACHINO Cross, from HoUar and others, (p. 223, &c.) 

8. Thb Paschal Sbpulchrb at Heckingtoa Church, Liacolnshirei copied 

from the ' Vetusta Monumetda.'* (See here, p. 232.) 

Plate hi. p. 235. 

lEccIestastfcal Utensils. 

Fig. I. II. XYiii. OscuLATOBiBS, bacic and front views, (p. 236). Arehaologia 
and Pugin. 

III. Candlbsticks for thb Aj.tar, (p. 240, &c.) Ditto ditto, 

IV. Fbretrum, or portable shrine (p. 229), from a MS. in the British 

Museum. 
y. AUPVLJJE, or Cruets, from Bonanni. (p. 235.) 
Ti. Flabbllum, in the Greek Church, (p. 237), from Picurt, 
/ Tii. AsTBRiSK, in the Greek Church, (p. 236). It is represented on hvery 
small scale, from Pieart. 
VIII. Thuriblb, or Censer (p. 237), from a MS. 
IX. Navbttb (p. 237), from Picart and Pugin. 
X. Flabbllum of the Latin Church (p. 237). Costumi de la Corte Poniifieia 

Roma 1844, fig. Vfi. 
XI. Cochlear, or Spoon (p. 175, 236), from various ancient specimens. 
XII. A Pyx for the host (p. 235), Picart and Pugin, See also frontisp. fig. 1. 

XIII. A Tintinnabulum, or hand bell (p. 237, &c.)y from an andent speci- 

men. Oent. Mag, 

XIV. Vblum Calicis (p. 233), from Picart. 

XV. Chalicr (p. 235), from a woodcut designed by Hollar, 
XVI. A Monstrancb. Expository, or SoleU (p. 236), from Picart and Pugin, 
XVII. Paschal Candlestick (p. 240), from the Archaologia and Pugin, 
xviii. An Osculatory, back view (p. 236) from t\i.t Arclutologia, See fig. 1, 2. 
XIX. Hercia ad Tenebras (p. 241), on a miniature scale from Picart. 
xz. Fald-stool and Cushion (p. 244), from an ancient painting in a church 
window. Glossary of Architecture, 
XXI. Genuflexorium, or Kneeling Cushion (p. 234), from the same autho- 
rity. 
XXII. A Chrism A L Bottle, viz. one of the three which contained the holy 
oil, and which were usually enclosed in the Chrismatory. (See fig. xxv. 
and p. 238.) Picart. 

XXIII. BoeTA LucERNA, or the Lantern (p. 241), altered from an ancient 

specimen engraved in the Pictorial History qf England, vol. i. 

XXIV. A Lettern, or Eagle, desk, with the Book of the Gospels upon it (p. 244), 

taken from a variety of ancient specimens. 
xxv. A Chrismatory (p. 238), from Strutt, 
XXVI. An Aspergillum, or Sprinkle (p. 237), from Picart, 
XXVII. A Bbnnatura, or Holy Water Vat (p. 237), from Pugin. 
xxviii. A Processional Cross (p. 238). Strutt. 
XXIX. A Cantoral Staff (p. 238). Pugin, 
zzz. A Cantoral Staff, another specimen, also firom Pugin (p. 238). 

ZZZI. A PROCESStONAL BANNER (p. 234). Picart, 

^ In the same Plate, but not distinguished by numerals. 
A Corona (p. 240) hangs above. Picart and Pugin. 
A Rerbdob, or Altar-Screen, behind figures viii. ix. x. &c. (p. 230). 
A Morbus of a trefoil-shape over fig. vi. (p. 256). 
Ancient Paten, Tuttington church, Norfolk, over fig. z. (p. 236). 
A Tabernacle over fig. ziii. ziv. &c in the back-ground (p. 230). 
A Pertica, or some unknown instrument from which relioues or medals might be 

suspended, over fig. zv. from Gardner* s Dunwich (p. 229). 
An Altar with its Antepbndium, under figs. viii. iz. z. zi. zii. ziii. ziv. zv. zvi. 

(pp. 228, 232). The Antependium and fig. zz. zzi. ezhibit the general style of 

ancient embroidery. 

Note. The ancient fonn of a Buretta (see p. 235,) may be seen in the Archaeological Jonr- 
nal, No. 6, June 1816, p. 168. It resembles a cofiee-pot in its lid, ipout, handle, and 
general form. And here let it be noted, that in the various articles Included in my 
plates, 1 merely profess to copy the general form and appearance, and not the exact 
style of ornament, though ancient patterns have been of course strictly adhered to. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



DISCOURSE ON THE RELIGION 



ANCIENT BRITONS, IRISH, AND SCOTS. 



§1. The Cimverdon of ihe British Idei, — The agreemefnt in docMna 
and diieipUne between the British and Irish Churches, 

That the light of Christianity dawned upon these islands in the 
eourse of the first century, is a matter of historical certainty,* but 
the instrument by which this blessed work was accomplished, is 
a question which will always be involved in obscurity both from the 
number of conflicting testimonies, and the remoteness of the period 
to which they relate. The conversion of Britain has been severally 
ascribed to S. Peter, S. James the Great, to Simon Zelotes, and 
to Joseph of Arimathea. Any reader who may feel an interest 
in what is justly termed the mythology of history, is referred to 
the first volume of Spelman's " VoncUic^' (and other similar works), 
where he will find the various testimonies at length. The tradition 
respecting the preaching of S. Paul in Britain is founded upon 
a more solid basis, inasmuch as we are assured by his contemporary 
S. Clement of Rome, that he penetrated ^' to the extreme boundaries 
of the west'' {to repfxa rnc ^vtreuo) ; and Venatius Fortunatus, who 
flourished in the sixth century, talking of St. Paul, tells us more 
expressly, 

Transiit oeeanum vel qua facit insula portum 

Qnasque Britaonos habet terras, quasque ultima Thule.f 

If it should appear upon inquiry that the most perfect uniformity ' 
in doctrine and discipline anciently subs'isted between the British 
and Irish churches, it will necessarily follow that any discovery 
which we may hereafter make respecting either of them, will also 
reflect a considerable light upon the other. This observation is 

* TertulliaDi who flourished in the second centory, says expressly, ** Britannorum 
Romanis inaccessa Christo vero subdita.'' Adv. Judaotf written eirca a. d. 196. 
I* See for other testimonies, Spelm. Ck>ncil. i. 3, &c. 
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of the greatest importance to the suooess of our inquiry, from the 
scanty supply of materials, and I am therefore particularly aludous 
to impress it upon the reader's attention. 

The celebrated controversy respecting Easter and the tonsure, 
in which the Britons, Irish, and Picts, united together in opposition 
to the Saxon clergy, has been fully detailed by Bede in various 
portions of his history.* 

Usher has cited a very ancient catalogue of the Irish saints,** to 
the eflfect that the saints of the second order "received the rite 
.;f celf^brating mass from holy men of British extraction, viz. from 
Saint i^avid, and Saint Gildas, and Saint Docus." 

And Bede, talking of Lawrence, Augustine's successor in the see 
of Canterbury, tells us that " Forasmuch as he knew the life and 
conversation of the Scots who inhabited Ireland, as well as of the 
Britons dwelling in Britain, to be in many respects uncanonical, 
he wrote to them a letter of exhortation, in the course of which 
he says, * But knowing the Britons, we thought that the Scots were 
better: we have, however, since learned from {the conduct of) 
Dagamus a bishop and Columbanus an abbot, that with rapect to 
their conversatioHy the Scots differ not from the Britons in any point : 
for Dagamus coming to us not only refused to eat with us, but 
would not even take food in the house in which we were eating.' "• 

§ 2. The learning of the ancient Irish, the purity of their faiths and 
ihefruiU of their missionary zeal. 

That learning and piety flourished in these islands during the 
period of their independence is capable of the most satb&ctory 
proof, and Ireland in particular was so universally celebrated, that 
students flocked thither from all parts of the world. 

Moronus, a Tarentine, thus speaks of the university of Lismore^ 
in his Life of Cathaldus 'J 

Undique coaTCDiuot proceres, quos dnlce trahebat 

Disceadi stadiom. 

Celeres TBstissima Rheni 

Jam Tada Teatonid, jam deserudre Sicambri : 
Mittit ab extreme geUdos aqoUooe Boiemot 
Albi et Anrerni coeunt, Bataviqiie frequentes, 
Et qaicunque colnnt altH tub rape Gebeaas. 
Non omnes prospectat Arar Rhodanique fluenta 
Helvetios c multos desiderat ultima Thule. 
Certatim hi properant diverse tramite, ad urbem 
Lismoriam, juvenis primos ubi transigit anaos. 

Wlien a man of letters in Britain or on the continent was missing, 
it became a proverb, "Amandatus est ad discipHnam in Hibemid;" 
and in the life of §ulgentius a Briton we are told, 

Exemplo patmm commotus amore legendi 

Ivit ad Hibernos Sophi4 mirabild clarof .r 

• Lib. ii. c. a ; ili. c. 25 ; t. c. 31. d Brit Eccl. Antiq, c. 17. 

' Bedse Hist. lib. ii. c. 4. 

' Apnd O'HaUoran's Hist. Ireland, v 1 i. p. 168, &c. 

f 0*HaIloran, uhi supra. 
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INTRODUCTIOIf. IX 

Allemandy a French author, moreover tells us that, ''it was 
enough to be an Irishman, or even to have studied in Ireland, 
to b^me the founder of some religious seminary in any part of 
Europe."^* 

The above extracts, for which I am indebted to the industry 
of O'Halloran, strictly coincide with what Bede tells us in his 
history. 

He says in one place that '' Agilbertus, a native of Gand^ had 
sojourned for a considerable time in Ireland that he might study the 
holy Scriptures ;i and in another he informs us that there were 
then in Ireland " many Englishmen, both nobles and others of the 
middle classes, who, leaving their country during the lives of Finan 
and Colman, had gone thither, either that they might study the 
Scriptures {DivincB leetionis ^atid)y or that they might lead a chaster 
life. Some of these faithfully devoted themselves to a monastic life, 
while others going to the habitations of their teachers, diligently 
applied themselves to study. All of these the Scots gladly received, 
supplying them gratuitously with food and books and instruction.^" 

Although we cannot produce such direct testimonies with respect 
to Britain, she certainly possessed several famous seminaries, and 
gave birth to many illustrious men. David, Gildas, Dinooth, &c., 
were eminently learned, and the Irish saints would hardly have 
adopted the British mode of celebrating mass, had the natives of 
that country been their inferiors in point of learning and civiUzation.^ 

The Ecclesiastical History written by Bede, an avowed enemy 
of the Britons, supplies us with the strongest negative testimony 
to the purity of their faith. He has been most unsparing in his 
censure, and asserts that in vevy many particulars they diflfered from 
the Church of Rome ; yet his most serious accusation against them 
was, that they did not celebrate Easter Sunday at the proper time, 
or shave the heads of their clergy according to the true canonical cut. 

Thus, for example, in the chapter wherein he describes the con- 
ference which Augustine had with the British bishops, we are told 

that ** they celebrated not Easter Sunday at the proper time, 

and moreover in very many other respects violated the unity of the 
Church : and this is also evident from the proposition made to 
them by Augustine at the second conference recorded in the same 
chapter. " In many things ye act contrary to our customs and 
to those of the universal church ; yet if in these three respects 
ye will obey me — to celebrate Easter at the proper time ; to perform 
the rite of baptism by which we are bom again unto God according 
to the custom of the Roman and apostolic church ; and to join with 
us in preaching to the English nation the word of the Lord, all the 
other things which ye do, although contrary to our customs, we will 
bear with equanimity."* 

^ Histoire Mooastiqne D*Irelande, ap. O^HaUorao, vol. i p. 182. 

* Hist. Ub. iii. c. 7. J Ibid c. 27. 

^ Vide supra, p. ii. • Eccl. Hist. lib. ii. c. 2. 
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In another place he says that Lawrence, Augustine's successoFy 
discovered that the life and conversation of the Soots as well as 
of the Britons, " was in mam respects uncanonical, etpeddSLy be- 
cause they did not celebrate Easter at the proper time."" 

He elsewhere tells us that after the dea^ of Finan, bbhop of 
Lindis&me, '* a violent controversy arose concerning the observance 
of Easter, and other rules of ecdeHasHcal discipline"^ 

In the year 705, Adhelmus wrote an excellent work '' against the 
error of the Britons who do not celebrate Easter at the proper 
time, and also do very many other things contrary to ecdesiastioal 
chastity and peace."'' 

He also says that Wilfrid, while he was yet a youth, beii^ of 
a sagacious mind, 'discovered that the way of virtue as it was 
taught by the Scots was imperfect, and resolved in his mind to 
go to Rome and find out what ecclesiastical or monastic rules were 
observed at the apostolic see .... There he gained the friendship 
of that most holy and learned man archdeacon Boniface, counsellor 
to the apostolic Pope, under whose instruction he learned the four 
Gospels iu their proper order, as well as the true mode of calculating 
Easter, and many other rules of ecclesiastical discipline, which he 
could not {have learnt) in his own country."** And he tells us in 
the same chapter that Colman and other Scots left Northumbria, 
'* rather than receive the catholic Easter and other canonical rites 
according to the custom of the Roman and Apostolic Church." 

These extracts from Bede prove most distinctly the uniformity of 
the British and Irish churches. The stress which he lays upon 
a mere ritual observance, establishes incontestably the purity of l^eir 
fisdth, while the very many points of discipline in which they varied 
from the Church of Rome, render it extremely improbable that they 
had originally derived their Christianity from that soiu'ce. 

The refusal of the British bishops to submit to the jurisdiction 
of Augustine, and the conduct of Colman the Scottish bishop who 
gave up his see rather than adopt what he knew to be the Roman 
Ekister, can never be reconciled with the supposition that they 
acknowledged the Pope to be the successor of Saint Peter and the 
head of the Catholic Church. 

But while we triumphantly cite these testimonies of our original 
independence, let us not seek to palliate the contumacious spirit 
displayed by the British clergy in their conference with Augustine. 
As Christians they ought to have cheerfully assisted him in evan- 
gelizing the pagan Saxons : the terms which he proposed were mild 
and reasonable, and the faith which he professed was as pure and 
orthodox as their own ; for at that early period but few of the 
errors of Popery had crept into the Church. 

To this disgraceful apathy in the cause of religion, the conduct 
of the Irish Scots affords a pleasing contrast ; for it is a remarkable 

•» Eccl Hist. lib. ii. c. 4. " Ibid. lib. iii. c. 25. 

o Ibid. lib. V. c. 19. P Ibid. lib. v. c. 20. 
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INTBODUCTION. Xl 

fact that ihs towiMirnon of neatly the tohole island wot the fruU cf 
their mmionary zeal. This honour haA been usually assigned to 
Augustine and his companions, but with what justice will appear 
from the testimony of the great Saxon historian Bede. 

Although the kingdom of Northumbria had reoeived the Christian 
luih at the preaching of Paulinus, six years had scarcely elapsed 
before he was driven from his see. King Edwin was slain, and his 
successors openly apostadxed frx>m the faith ; but about the year 633 
king Oswald '^ sent to the elders of the (Irish) Scots, among whom, 
during his exile, he had, in company with his soldiers, received the 
sacrament of baptism, requesting that a bishop might be sent to him^ 
by whose doctrine and ministry the Angles, over whom he ruled^ 
might learn the faith of the Lord and receive the sacraments." q 
Aidan was therefore sent from Ireland, and to him, under God, 
must be attributed the conversion of Northtmihria, 

About the year 654, Penda, king of Mercia, married Alchfleda, 
Oswald's grand-daughter, and was baptized by Finan, Aidan's 
successor in the see of Lindisfame. On his return from Northum- 
bria he took with him four presbyters, viz. Chad, and Adda, and 
Betti, and Diuna, that they might convert his subjects to the 
Christian faith ; and Diuna (who was an Irish Scot) was consecrated 
by Finan the first bishop of the Mercians. ^ His successors in the see 
CeoUach and Trumhere were also consecrated by Scottish prelates. 

The East Saaans, who had many years before renounced the 
Christian fiiith and expelled Mellitus their bishop, were converted 
about the same time at the preaching of Chad, who was afterwards 
oonseorated l^ Finan. Their king, Sigbert, had been a short time 
before baptized by the same prelate.* 

Three kingdoms of the Heptarchy (including fioentysix counties) 
and the whde of what we now call ScoUand,' owed their conversion 
to the zeal of Iri^ missionaries, and to their efforts many of the 
other parts of Ekigland were also largely indebted. Thus, for 
example, Christianity was in a great measure restored in the king- 
dom of West Saxony, through the instrumentality of Agilbert, 
^^a bishop who came into that province from Irdand; who was 
indeed a native of Gaul, but who had sojourned a considerable time 
in Ireknd for the sake of studying the (holy) Scriptures ;<> and 
Fursey, an Irish Scot, preaching the Gospel in the kingdom of East 
Anglia, '' by his exhortations and his example concerted many 
wibdiecerSf and established those who already believed more and 
more in the fedth of Christ (Jesus).'"'' 

§ 3. Their Church teas episcopdly constituted. 

Although the British and Irish Churches were episcopally con- 
stituted, a question has been raised respecting the validity of their 

<i Beds Ecd. Hist. lib. ii. c. 14-20; lib. iii. c. 1, 3. ' Ibid. lib. iii. c. 21. 

• Ibid. lib. iU. c. 22. t Ibid. lib. iii. c. 4. » Ibid. lib. iii. c. 7. 

* Ibid. lib. iii. c. 19. 
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oonsecrations, which (if we are to believe John of Tinmouth) were 
usually performed by a single bishop; whereas at least three arc 
required by the fourth Canon of the Council of Nice. Thus, in the 
life of Kenti^igem/ we read that he was consecrated by '^ one bishop 
brought out of Ireland (for the pwrpose)^ according to the custom 
of the Britons and Scots. For it had become the custom in Britain 
that at the consecration of bishops their heads should be simply 
anointed by the infusion of the chrism, accompanied by an invo- 
cation of the Holy Spirit, and a benediction, and the laying on of 
hands." 

The authority of Tinmouth, whoflowrished after the middle oflSke 
fourteenJth century,^ is certainly not entitled to implicit confidence : 
but taking the fact for granted, (as there may be other proofs which 
have escaped my notice), it is by no means difficult to establish the 
validity of a consecration performed by a single bishop. 

In his eighth reply to Augustine, Pope Gregory says, " In the 
Church of England, in which you are at present the only bishop, 
you can only consecrate bishops by yourself."^ 

In the " Apostolic Comtitutum^' (lib. viii. c. 27) it is said that 
" in cases of necessity a bishop may be consecrated by one."* 

Theodoret tells us in his Ecclesiastical History (lib. v. c. 23) 
that Evagrius was ordained bishop of Antioch by Paulinus alone, 
yet the validity of his consecration was never called in question : 
and as late as the year 1686, Pope Innocent XI. allowed the bishop 
elect of Wurtzburgh to receive his consecration at the hands of one 
bishop assisted by two abbots.* 

From a passage in Heddius's Life of Wilfrid, it would appear 
that archbishop Theodore's objection to the Irisii ordinations was 
founded upon some deficiency with respect to the minor orders. 
They may not have had among them ostiaries, readers, exorcists, 
&c. ; for Theodore re-consecrated Chad to the see of Lichfield 
" through all the ecclesiastical degrees." (Heddius apud Gale " Hist, 
Brit. Sax. Anglo-Dan." Oxon. 1691, p. 59.) 

Should this conjecture be a sound one, it will establish another 
point of conformity between the ancient Irish Church and the 
Church of England. 

Very possibly a regular progress through all these degrees may 
have been considered essential in the seventh century: modem 
Roman Catholic divines have however excluded all degrees under 
the stibdiaconate from the sacrament of orders ; while on the other 
hand Menardus, Thomasin, Morinus, and in a word all the ablest 
ritualists, have candidly admitted that for twelve hundred years the 
term " minor orders" extended to all under the rank of a deacon. 
(Schram, Theol. § 1136 ; item § 1145, Schd. 2 ; item § 1146.) 

« Johan. Tinmut ap. Alfordii '* Fides Regia^^* torn, ii p. 47. 

s Nicolson^s Eng. Hist. Lib. part i, 8yo. 1696, p. 178. 

y BedR Eccl. Hist. lib. i. c. 27. * Schram, Theol. § 1162, Schol 2. 

■ Schram, Theol., nbi supra. 
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In the Epistle of Gregory the Great to the Irish bishops ; in his 
Letter to Quirlnus; in his ninth Answer to Augustine; in the 
Epistle of Lawrence, Augustine's successor ; in the Rescripts of 
Popes Honorius and John, and indeed in many parts of Bede's 
history, the reader will find a dbtinct recognition of the episcopal 
character of the Irish bishops. (Spelm. " ConcQ." i. 71, 87. Item 
Bed® " Higt:* Hb. i. c. 27 ; Ub. ii. c. 4 et 19.) 



§ 4. They received the Gospel directly firom the East, 



We have already seen that in " very many*' minor points of dis- 
cipline the British and Irish Churches differed from that established 
in this country by Augustine, — a clear proof that they had not 
originally been converted by Romish missionaries. Let us now 
briefly examine the circumstances which would lead us to suppose 
that they had derived their Christianity from an oriental source. 

i. In deferring baptism tiU the eighth day, the Irish adopted 
a practice which is clearly of oriental origin, and which is, I believe, 
still observed in the Russian branch of die Greek Church, if not in 
the others.^ 

ii. Besides Easter and Pentecost, one of the solemn times for 
administering baptism in Ireland was the Epiphany ; and in this 
respect they agreed with the Eastern and African Churches.*^ 

iii. Infant CiymtnunMny which is still practised in the East, was 
observed in Ireland long after it had been discontinued in the 
different Western Churches.** 

iv. The Irish imitated the Greek Church in fasting upon a 
Wednesday.* 

V. Ahstmence from bloody according to Acts zv. 29, was rigor- 
ously observed by the Irish, as it is to this day by all the Eastern 
Churches.' 

vi. The " Cwrsus Seotorumy" or Irish Liturgy, was of oriental 
origin, having been brought originally from Alexandria.' 

vii. Chor^piscopi, or village bishops, existed as an order in Ireland 
long after they had been discontinued in the Church of Rome.'' 

viii. The Easter observed by the Britons and Irish was the 
same as that which had been anciently celebrated in the Eastern 
Churches.' 

ix. The clerical tonsure among the Britons and Irish was very 
difierent from that of the Church of Rome. So also was the tonsure 
of the various oriental churches : for we read that when Theodore 
(a Greek) was appointed archbishop of Canterbury, *< he waited four 
months till his hair grew, so that it might be dipped into the form 
of a eroum : for he had (before) the tonsure of tne holy Apostle 

^ Bom's Uawtfitta, f zW. 96, p. 843. Wilk. i, 5, r. 19. e Lanigan, vol. W. 

* Laninn iii. 309, 465. • Usscr. Brit. Eed. Ant. 4to. p. 883. 
f Lan. Iii. 140. Can. Apott. 65. Condi. Gaagr. c. 3. Can. Trnl. 67. 

c Spelm. Concil«i. 167, (177). ifc Lanig. iii. 477 ; iv« 36. 

* Motlieim, Hist. Cent, ii, part ii. c. 4, $ 9. 
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Paul, according to the custom of the Eastern {Churches) J* ^ Com- 
pare with this the words of CeolfHd, in which he thus speak» of the 
tonsure used by the Irish Scots, *' quoe aspeetu in frontis quidem 
superficie coronoe videtur speeiem prceferre, sed ubi ad cerricem 
considerando perveneris, deourtatam earn qtMrn te videre putabas 
moenies caronam," 

X. It is well known that the Greek laity receive the sacrament 
by intindionf bread dipped in wine being given to each conununicant 
in a spoon. Now I imagine that I have discovered traces of this 
practice in the ancient Irish Visitation office, published by Sir 
William Betham; it was written about the eighth century. 

IT " Das ei EtusharisHam dicens," 

'* Corpus, etiam sanguis Domini nostri Jesu Christi, filii Dei vivi, 
eonservat animam tuam in vitam perpetuam." '^ 

It is remarkable that on the top of the Meesliac, an ancient silver 
box made in Ireland a.d. 603, an abbot is represented as giving 
the benediction with his hand spread out,^ in a manner totally 
different from that which is adopted by the Romish clergy, who 
bless with the index and middle finger, bending the thumb and two 
other fingers so as to represent the form of a cross. 

Picart tells us that members of the Greek Church make the sign 
of the cross with three fingers,"" which appears exactly to correspond 
with the representation on this ancient box. 

§ 5. Their opposition to the See of Rome, 

The boldness displayed by the Irish prelates when they even 
aocused the Church of Rome of heresy, because she gave her sanction 
to '' ^ three chapters f"" the refusal of the Britons to recognize the 
claims of Augustine who had been sent hither by the Pope; the 
disrespect which was paid to the letters of Honorius and John ;» the 
resignation of the see of Lindisfame by Colman, rather than adopt 
the Roman Easter,** and in a word the eont%Miacious oppoation of 
the Irish and Soots, who acted towards the Romish p«rty exactly 
" as if they had been pagans,"*^ proves that they neither beUeved the 
Pope to be the head of the church, or communion with the see oi 
Rome essential to salvation. 

Had it been otherwise, instead of holding out so contumaciously 
and so long with respect to Easter and ^e tonsure, they would 
have yielded at once in points which, being confessedly matters of 
discipline only, could be of no vital importance. 

In the reply of Dinooth to Augustine, we have indeed a formal 
renunciation of the papal authority in the remarkaUe works, '^ We 
are obedient to the Pope of Rome {as we are) to every true and 
pious Christian : and other obedience than this I do not believe to 
be due to him whom ye call the Pope, nor {do I acknowledge) that 

J BedR Hist., lib. iv. c. 1. >^ Irish Antiquarian Researches, part i. 

1 IbW. « Picart, toI. v. p. 95. » Wllk. i. 9. o Bedn Hist. lib. ii. c. 19. 
P Ibid. Ub. iii. c. 26. q Ibid. lib. ii. c. 4. 
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he is Father of fathers." And in the conference of Whitbye, the 
quotation from Matthew xvi., which determined king Oswi in favour 
of the Roman Easter, had no effect upon Cohnan.' 

Bede also tells us that Oswi, <' al^wugh he had been educated by 
the Soots, understood that of a truth the Roman was the true 
Catholic and Apostolic Church/'' (or a true Catholic and Apostolic 
Church). 

And when Naitan, king of the Northern Picts, had induced his 
subjects to celebrate the Roman Easter, we are told that ''he 
requested assistance from the English, whom he knew to have long 
9mee TegvUaied their rdigion according to the pattern of the hdy 
Roman and ApoHoilic Chwch ; promising that he and all his subjects 
vwidd constantly imitate the discipline of the holy Roman and Apostolic 
Chvrch,"* And when, in answer to this application, he and his sub- 
jects received the letter of Ceolfrid, abbot of Jarrow, containing 
instructions in these points of discipline, we read that " the ministers 
of the altar, as well as the monks, were immediately shorn in imi- 
tation of a crown, and the nation being reformed, rejoiced that they 
were subject to the disdpUne of the blessed prince of the ApostHes 
St. Peter, and under his protection ;" a tolerably clear proof that they 
then for the first time acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope. 
This took place a.i>. 714. 

Roger Hoveden and the Melrose Annalist tells us that '' no pM 
had been sent to Ireland before the year 1151," although paUs had 
been received in England more than 500 years before. As there 
were certainly archbishops in Ireland before 1151, and as the pall 
was the token of investiture sent by the Pope to every archbishop 
within his jurisdiction, we have here a strong presumption as to the 
ancient independence of the Irish Church." 

It cannot be proved that the Pope ever sent a legate to Ireland 
before the time of Gillebert in the 12th century; ''who (says 
St. Bernard, his contemporary) is said to have been the first person 
who acted as legate to the Apostolic see throughout the whole 
of Ireland." Nor indeed can it be proved that any visitations of 
the Irish clergy were held anciently in the Pope's name, much less 
that any indulgences were sought from Rome, or that Irish prelates 
received their confirmation from the Pope."" 

When Menalchus the archbishop was dead, Carlomagnus, king 
of the Scots, was entreated to appoint Livinus in his room, and we 
are told that, devoutly assenting to this request, " he placed this 
thrice-blessed man upon the archiepiscopal throne."*' 

Ginddus Cambrensis informs us that in the year 1155, Pope 
Adrian gave permission to Henry II. "both to conquer and to 
instruct the Irish people, who were so indifferently skilled in the 

r WVk. i. 26 ; Bed» Hist. lib. Ui. c. 26. • Hist. lib. iU. c. 29. 

( Ibid, lib ▼• c. 21. o Usser Brit. EccL Ant. 4to. c 17r p 870. 

T Uuer Disc. pp. 76 and 66. 
"^ Bonifadus in Vita Liyini apnd Usher. ** ReUgion of the Anoient Irish." 
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rudiments of the faith, in ecclesiastical rules and discipline, according 
to the rites of the English Church. The same Pope also sent to 
Henry, by John of Salisbury, a gold ring in token of investiture."* 
In the bidl which accompanied this gift, the Pope uses these remark- 
able words : " Your majesty has conceived an excellent mode of 
spreading abroad the glory of your name in the world, and of accu- 
mulating the reward of eternal happiness in heaven ; wkUtt you 
exert yoursdf as a Christian prince to extend ike boundaries of the 
church, to declare to that uncouth and illiterate nation the verity of the 
Christian faith, and to extirpate the saplings of vice from the fdd of 
the Lord, requesting for the accomplishtnent of your object the 
advice and favour of the Apostolic see. Truly there is no manner 
of doubt that Ireland, as well as all other islands upon which the 
Sun of righteousness hath dawned, belongs to the jurisdiction of 
St. Peter and of the holy Roman Church, which your majesty also 
acknowledges. You, our beloved son in Christ, have signified to 
us your desire of invading Ireland, .... and that you are also willing 
to pay to St. Peter the annual sum of one penny for every house. 
We therefore grant a willing assent to your petition, and that the 
boundaries of the Church may be extended, and the Christian religion 
increased, permit you to enter the island. Be it your study Uien 
that the church there may be adorned, and the Christian faith 
established and increased." ' 

Matthew of Westminster gives us the following account of this 
grant of Ireland to king Henry II. " About a. d. 1155, Henry, 
king of England, sent a solemn embassy to Rome, that he might be 
allowed to invade and subdue Ireland ; to reestablish a more decent 
form of reUgion amcng that rude and brutish people, and to make 
them morefaUhfid to the Church of Rome, which the Pope joyfully 
granted."* 

Nothing can be more clear than the inference, that at the date of 
Pope Adrian's buU, Ireland was not considered within the '' boun- 
daries" of the Romish Church, for else how could those boundaries 
have been " extended" by Henry's invasion ? 

Sedulius, an Irish saint of the fifth century, in his commentary 
upon Romans ix. says, " It is certain that by this * Petra,' or rock, 
Christ is signified." And upon Ephesians ii., " Christ, who is else- 
where called the chief comer-stone, is this foundation, for in Him the 
Church is both founded and consummated.' 

His commentary upon John xxi. 15, &c. is equally inconsistent 

with the Roman Catholic interpretation of this text ; for he looked 

upon the threefold charge to St. Peter, not as a solemn declaration of 

his supremacy, but as a restoration to the apostolic dignity, from 

which he had fallen by his threefold denial of our Lord. 

H»c temo termone moaens ut tenia negatis 
Culpa recens parlli oumero negata maneret.i^ 

X Apod WUk. Concilia, torn i. p. 426. T Ibidem. 

* Flores Hist. edit. 1667, pars it. fol. 33. • Apud Usier. 

^ Paechale Opus, lib. v. c. 30- 
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Claude, bishop of Turin, who was also an Irishman, thus com- 
ments upon that celebrated text, Matt, xvi., '^ Upon this rock toiU 
I build my church:" that is, upon our Lord the Saviour, who 
{neverthdess) allowed his faithful confessor to participate in his title, 
so that he was called ** Peter" from Petra the rock. And again 
in the same book he says, ** For as, when all were questioned, Peter 
replied one for all, so what the Lord replied unto Peter he replied 

unto all Which power of binding and loosing, although 

it may appear to have been granted to Peter alone, was without any 
manner of doubt granted also to the other apostles by our Lord." 

Gildas the Wise tells us in his epistle {''de Eacid. Brit") that 
** to every godly priest it is said, Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
wiU IbuOd my ckureh"'' 

And Taliessyn, a celebrated Welsh bard, who lived soon after 
the time of Augustine, bequeathed his countrymen the following 
admonition : — 

Ovae np eheidw ey dheuM Woe be to hi m who doth not keep 

Mhae bleidkU Rlmfeneaid From Romish wolves his sheep, 

Ai *ffon gnwppa. With staff and weapon strong. 

As far as regards the keeping of Easter and the clerical tonsure, 
most of the Irish were persuaded to yield by Adamnanus, a.d. 690. 
The Rets yielded under king Naitan, a.d. 714; the monks of 
lona, A.D. 716, and the Britons (who remained obstinate during 
the lifetime of Bede) were at length persuaded by Elbodius, 
chief bishop of North Wales, who died a.d. 809. 

"In Malachi's time {circa a.d. 1140) the Pope had the power of 
confirming Irish bishops, but not of nominating them. The Irish 
paid the small dues, called * Peter's pence/ not to the Pope but to 
the see of Armagh. But Malachi and the other Irish bishops sur- 
rendered to Rome the rights which they had hitherto enjoyed. 
A.D. 1148, at the synod held in Holm Park, composed of Gelasius, 
archbishop of Armagh, and filleen bishops, many abbots, two hun- 
dred priests, &c. which Malachi, as legate, presided. It was then 
agreed to send him again to Rome with power to compose all differ- 
ences between that church and the Irish nation ; but as he died on 
the way thither, Christian (abbot of Melefont, and afterwards bishop 
of Lismore), was appointed legate in his room. In a.d. 1150, he 
repaired to Rome, vested with fresh authority from the Irish princes 
and clergy, on the same business, and in the following year he was 
dispatched for Ireland in company with cardinal Paparo."* 

A complete reconciliation was not however effected till after the 
conquest of Ireland by Henry II., for Giraldus Cambrensis tells us 
that in the sjmod oi Cashel, a.d. 1172, "the Irish] clergy agreed 
to have for the future the rites of their church in stnct conformity 
with those of England." ' 

c De Ezcid. Brit. » d Chron. ap. Utser, Disc. p. 110. 

• O^Halloran't Ireland, vol. iii. p. 324, &c. f Wilk. i. 473. 

b 
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§ 6. TVansubstaniia^on icoi unknovm to the ancient Irish, 

To confound the real presence with transubstantiation has been 
always a favourite artifice of the Romish priesthood, and often a 
successful one ; for many of our modern protestants entertain such 
low and unworthy opinions respecting the Eucharist, that whwi they 
are tried by such a standard, the very Fathers must appear to talk 
the language of popery. To the lover of antiquity it is however a 
most cheering reflection, that as strong an argument in favour of 
transubstantiation might be drawn out of our Catechism, our Com- 
munion-office, our homilies, and the divines who flourished in our 
churdi during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as out of the 
pages of the holy Fathers. 

That transul^tantiation was no doctrine of ihe early British 
churches will be evident to the reader from the following argu- 
ments. 

Sedulius, an Irishman, who flourished in the fifth century, tells 
us, in hb commentary upon 1 Cor. xi., that our Lord ^Meft his 
memorial unto us just as a person going to a distance leaves a token 
to him whom he loves, that as often as he sees it he may call to 
mind his benefits and friendship." ^ And his opinion is still more 
clearly intimated in his Carmen Paschale, when he describes the 
oblation oflered up in the Christian sacrifice as the fruit of wheat 
and of the vine : — 

Deaiqne pontificum prioceps sninmasque sacerdos 
Qais nisi Christus adest, gemini libaminis aactor 
Ordine Melchisedek, evt dantur muntra semper 
Qua 9ua $unt, itgetis fructus et gamdia viiis. 

Claude, bishop of Turin, who was also an Irishman, says in his 
third book upon St. Matthew's Gospel, " For the bread realizes his 
body, and the wine the blood which was in his flesh : the former is 
mystically referred to the body of Christ, the latter to his blood." 

In the notes to a MS. copy of the four Gospels, written at Armagh 
in the tenth or eleventh century, Christ is stated to have blessed 
the eucharistical bread that it might mysticaUy become his body. 
In a spiritual sense this bread is the Church which is the body of 
Christ. The writer also calls the Eucharist " a figure of the body 
of Christ, the first figure of the New Testament^ which is daily re- 
peated and received by faith." ^ 

The treatise of Johannes Duns Scotus on the Eucharist, was 
condemned in the Council of Vercelli, a.d. 1050. The work of 
this distinguished Irishman is commonly supposed to be the same as 
that which is now known under the name of Bertram or Rantram, 
which is strongly opposed to the doctrine which we are now dis- 
cussing. 

In the synod of Dublin, a.d. 1186, the fourth canon was as fol- 
lows : " The host, which represents the Lamb ujithout spot, the Alpha 

g Usser. Disc. c. 4, p. 41. ^ Lanig, iU. Sli, &c. 
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and Om^;a, should be made so pure and white that the partakers 
thereof may thereby understand the purifying and feeding of their 
souls rather than their bodies." And at a much later period Henry 
Crump, the monk of Baltinglass, said, that '^ the body of Christ in 
the sacrament of the altar, is but a mirror to the body of Christ in 
heaven."* 

With respect to the Britons or Welsh, I have transcribed the 
following remarkable passage from Lluyd's * Breviary of Britain.' 
'* The Britons being aided with power from Bethru^ius duke of 
Cornwall, Caduane king of Northwales, Meredoc king of South- 
walesy and heartened forward by the oration of their most cele- 
brated abbot, Dunetus, who commanded, as our chroniclers report, 
that every one ihoidd kiss the ground in remembrance of the oommiur 
man of&e body ofowr Lard^ and should take up Wixter in their hands 
forth of the rwer Dee, and drink it in commemoraticn of the most 
saered blood of Christ whith was shed for ihem ; who having so com- 
municated, they overcame the Saxons, as Huntingdon reporteth, in 
a famous battle, and slew of th«n one thousand and sixty-six, and 
created Carduanus their king." ^ 

§ 7. Comnwrnion under both kinds, 

Bede relates that one Hildmar entreated saint Cuthbert to visit 
his wife before h^ death, " and to administer to her the sacramenis 
of the body and blood oi Christ." ^ 

Capgrave relates of St. Bridget, that one of her miracles took 
place when she was " about to drink out of the ehalioe** "* 

And, indeed, Lanigan, the Roman Catholic historian, concedes 
this point. ''As to communion under both kinds (he observes) 
Usher might have saved himself the trouble of collecting passages 
concerning it ; for it is not denied ihait in eld times it was practised 
in Irdand as well as everywhere dse»"^ 

§ 8. The Sewn Sacraments tinknouM, 

Archbishop Lanfrtmc complains in cme of his epistles, that in Ire- 
land infants were baptized without the chrism or consecrated oil. 
And this may perhaps explain the demand made by Augustine in 
the synod of Worcester, that the Britons should ''solemnize the 
rite of baptism, whereby we are bom again unto God, aoccxding to 
the custom of the h<^y Roman and Apostolic Church/' ^^ 

St. Bernard reports that Malachi, who lived after Lanfranc's timey 
**in9tituted anew (in the Irish Church) the salutary practice of 
confession, the sacrament of confirmation, and matrimonial contracts, 
all of which diey either knew not <»r neglected,'^ ^ 

* Laaig. iv. 269. Usser. ubi supra. 

k Uuyd't Breriary of Brit. edit. 1673, Idmo. 71, &c. 

■ In Yitft Ctithberti, c. 15, apud Usher. >» Apud Usher, ubi supra. 

• HUt. of Irdand, vol. Ui. p. 310. 

« Lanig. iii. 477 ; !▼. 206-211. Bede, Hist. lib. ii c. 2. 
P Bcmardus, io Vit& Malaeh. 
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He also says that such were the abuses of the Irish Church, that 
he had never before, '*even among the most barbarous, observed 
the like. Christians by name, but in very deed pagans, not paying 
tithes, nor offering first-fruits, nor joining in lawful marriage, nor 
confessing their sins, none among them found either to receive or 
enjoin penance." ** 

Alcuin, in his Epistles, thus speaks of the Irish: '* But it is said 
that none of the laity are willing to make their confession to priests 
whom we believe to have received from Christ (our) God, the power 
of binding and loosing as the holy apostles did.'' ^ 

That they held not marriage to be a sacrament we learn from 
Sedulius, who reckons it among those things which " are gifts in- 
deed but not spiritual." ■ But they also differed from the Church 
of Rome in two other respects. From the 29th canon of St. PatJridc 
it would appear that their prohibited degrees of consanguinity or 
affinity were regulated according to the Levitical law ; and from 
canon 26, that divorces were allowed for the cause of fornication.' 

The following is a fragment of the Brehon law, translated by the 
learned T. OTlanagan, from a MS. in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. It is a commentary upon these laws in question and 
answer, and contains the following remarkable passage : — 

" Q^e*H(m, What are the three fundamental ordinances from 
which neither law, nor judgment, nor reason, nor philosophy can 
absolve ? 

" Answer, The holy Communion as contained in the holy Scrip- 
tures. 

" Tribute, sanctioned by the three courses of the old law. 

"The regeneration of life by water, whereby freedom from 
original sin is secured. 

" Will any one (says OTlanagan) deny this to be the Protestant 
religion ? The ancient Irish mention but two sacraments as neces- 
sary, viz. ** the holy communion cu contained in holy Scripture, and 
regeneration unto life by water f or, in other words. Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper."" 

§ 9. The Irish Clergy allowed to marry. 

St. Patrick, who was of British extraction, thus speaks of himself 
in his confession : " My father was Calphumius, a deacon, the son 
of Potitus, a priest ;" and Probus, Joscelinus, and all his biogra- 
phers agree in the same account.^ 

In a synod which he held in Ireland, drca a.d. 450, there occurs 
the following remarkable canon : " If any clerk, from an ostiary to 
a priest, shall be seen without his tunic and if his wife does 

<i Bern, in Vitfi Malach. r Ep. 26, aliter 71 . 

• In Rom. i. < See also Cone. Cassil. a.d. 1172, c. l. 

" Apnd Betham, part ii. p. 280. ▼ Usser. Disc. c. 5. 
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not go with her head veiled, let them be despised by the laity, imd 
separated from the church." * 

Gildas the Wise, who flourished in the sixth century, complained 
that the British bishops of his time were not content to be the 
husbands of one but of many wives. ^ 

Nennius, the oldest British historian after Gildas, inscribes the 
work which is now extant under his name, " to Samuel, the infant 
son of my master, Berdan the priest J* ^ 

.Bede tells us, in his Ecclesiastical History, that Adhelmus, an 
abbot, " at the command of the synod wrote an excellent treatise 
against the error of the Britons, who not only celebrate Easter at 
an improper time, but act in very many respects contrary to ecdesi- 
astical chastity and peace." Now what can '' ecclesiastical chastity* 
mean, unless it be the law of celibacy, which the Church of Rome 
enforces upon her clergy?"* 

Howel Dha, king of Wales, who flourished a.d. 940, decreed, 
that " if a clerk shall have a wife and a son bom of her, and after- 
wards that clerk shall be raised to the order of the priesthood, if a 
son shall be bom of the same wife after his consecration, the son 
first bom ought not to have (an equal) portion with this son born 
afterwards."* 

In the council of Westminster, a.d. 1173, can. 23, the custom of 
the Welsh, who ^ave churches in dowry, is severely censured ; and 
Giraldus Cambrensis in his " Descriptio Camhrice" tells us, that in 
Wales sons frequently succeeded to the churches held by their fathers, 
not electively but by inheritance,** adding, that they in this respect 
followed the tradition of their ancestors. 



§ 10. They neither worshipped Saints nor Images. 

Touching the worship of God, Sedulius plainly teaches us that 
" to worship any one besides the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost is 
impious :" and again, that *' if the soul renders to any but God that 
homage which it owes exclusively to God, it commits (a spiritual) 
adultery."^ 

With regard to images we know from a treatise written by 
St. Patrick, that in Ireland the decalogue was not mutilated by the 
omission of the second commandment,** and also that Claude, bishop 
of Turin, one of the most determined iconoclasts on record, was a 
native of Ireland. Nor has Lanigan, the Roman Catholic historian, 
attempted to prove that the ancient Irish worshipped either saints or 
images — a most eloquent silence. 

« Wilk. i. 2. ' Epist. de Excid. Brit. 

T Usser. Disc. c. 5. * Hist. lib. y. c. 19. 

• Us8er Disc. p. 53-54. 

*> Wilk. i. circ. p. 474. Descriptio Cambrie, lib. ii. 

« In Rom. i, n. 2. «• Spelm. roncilia i. 54. 
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§ 11. They prayed for the Dead, bui did not hdieve in Purgatory. 

Although we have every reason to believe that, like the rest of the 
Christian world, the ancient Britons and Irish prayed for the dead, 
it is abundantly evident from documents still extant, that this j^no- 
tice had no reference to the doctrine of purgatory. 

Thus in St. Patrick's treatise de tribui habitacuUs, no mention is 
made of any other place but heaven and hell. It b^^ thus — 
** By the wiU of God there are three habitations, of which the highest 
is called the kingdom of heaven; the middle one is called the 
present world ; the lowest is called hell. The extremes are wholly 
contrary to each other, (for what fellowship has light with dark- 
ness, or Christ with Belial ?) ; but the middle hath some similitude 
to the extremes, &c. Some of the inhabitants of this world are 
raised up to heaven, others are dragged down to hell ; the blessed 
are invited to the kingdom prepaid for them from the beginning 
of the world, the accursed are expelled into the eternal fire which is 
prepared for the devil and his angels."® 

£i an ancient Irish synod th^*e occurs a canon to this effect: 
" Neither the archangel can lead a soul to life until God shall have 
judged it, nor the devil (zabulus) carry it to punishment till the 
Lord shall have condemned it."^ 

That they prayed for those whose souls were believed to be at 
that instant in a state of happiness, may be proved by a variety of 
examples cited by archbishop Usher. Thus, St. Columba caused 
all things to be prepared for the Eucharist when he had perceived 
the soul of St. Brendan received by holy angels :« and Bede relates 
that the like obsequies were celebrated by St. Cuthbert for a man 
of whom he said, " I have seen the soul of a certain saint carried 
by the hands of angels to the joys of the kingdom of heaven."** 
Walafrid, in his life of Gallus, says, " They began to celebrate mass 
and to be instant in prayer for the commemoration of St. Colum- 
banus ;" and on this occasion Gallus said to his deacon, ^' I have 
been taught in a vision that my lord and father Columbanus hath 
this day passed from the miseries of this life to the joys of Paradise ; 
it is my bounden duty therefore to offer up the samfice of salvation 
for his repose."^ 

Again, when St. Magnus died, a voice was heard exclaiming, 
^'Come, O Magnus, come and receive the crown which the Lord 
hath prepared for thee :" whereupon Tozzo (a bishop) said, " Let 
us cease our lamentation, for we ought rather to rejoice since his 
soul has entered into immortality. But let us proceed to the church 
and sedulously offer unto the Lord the salutiuy victim for this our 
beloved friend."^ 

« Usser. c. 3, p 23. ' la vet cod. can. tit. 66 in Bibl. Cotton. 

ff Adamn&ni vita CdnmbK, lib. iii. c. 15-16. 

i> Hist. lib. i. c. 26. ' WalafHd in Tita GaUi. 

^ Theod. Titit Magni| lib. ii. c. 13 Tel 28. 
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From the 6th and 7th canons of the council of Cashel, a. d. 1172, 
it would appear that masses for the dead had been very much neg- 
lected in Ireland before that period. 

" Can, vn. That those who die with a good confession, a proper 
respect be shewn both by the celebration of masses, &c. and the 
mode of interment : also that all the (fivine offices be performed in 
every respect according to the rites of the holy Catholic Church, 
and of the Church of England."* 

§ 12. Chwrdk Ocvemment and ctker miseeUaneaui particulars. 

That the primitive British and Irish churches were episcopal has 
been proved in a former section, and I there also offered a few 
remarks respecting the validity of consecrations performed by a 
single bishop. 

It would appear from a very ancient canon, that this practice was 
even sanctioned by Patrick the Romish emissary;" and Anselm 
complains that in his time (circa a. d. 1103) consecrations were 
performed in Ireland by one bishop without the presence of the 
metropolitan, and that episcopal sees were there multiplied at the 
discretion of the archbisiiop, so that almost every church had its 
bbbop.B 

St. Patrick, the Irish apostle, is indeed said to have consecrated 
three hundred and sixty-Jive bishops and three thousand priests ; <> but 
this must be evidently fabulous. 

The primacy of Ireland was vested in Armagh, which for two 
hundred years became the property of one sept ; nor was this here- 
ditary system confined to that see, for we are told that of the 
family of St. Facharus, first bishop of Ross, no less than twenty- 
seven bishops were his successors in the diocese.P 

It has been already noticed that in Ireland, till the year 1151, 
several Irish sees enjoyed the metropolitan dignity, though their 
prelates had never received palls from the Pope.** 

As far as Britain is concerned, we learn from the Acts of the 
Council of Aries, that in the fourth century there were episcopal 
sees at York, London, and Colchester.' How many others there 
may have been does not appear, but Bede expressly tells us that 
seven British bishops attended the Council of Worcester, convened 
by Augustine, a.d. 601. ■ These were in all probability merely 
a deputation from the rest. The sees of those who were actually 
present are thus described by Bale: ^* Herefordiensis, Tavensis {Llan 
Tavensis), Patemensb, Banchorensis, Cluniensis (Eluiensis), Uui- 
acensis (Wiccensis), Morganensis (Menevensis)."^ And note that 
the Banchor here mentioned was situated in Cheshire, upon the 

' Wilk. i. p. 473. •» Usicr. Disc. c. 8. 

" Ep. 142. o Gale, Hist. Brit. p. 113. 

P O'Halloran, Hist. i. 176. <i Svpra, p. ix. 

r Spelm. CoDcil. i. 43, 46, & 24. * Lib. ii. c. 2. 

* Johannis Bale, Aotiq. Brit, apad Spelm. 
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Dee, and must not be confounded with the diocese of that name in 
North Wales. 

The primacy of the British church was successively vested in the 
sees of Llhudaff, Caerleon, and St. David's (or Menema),^ 

We are told that the pall was transferred from St. David's about 
the year 559, when archbbht>p Sampson, at the time of the pesti- 
lence, fled to Dol in Britany, carrying his pall with him, and that 
the see last mentioned for a long time enjoyed the metropolitan 
dignity owing to this circumstance.^ 

Whether this pall was originally granted by the Pope, and if so 
when it was first received, can be only a matter of conjecture. For 
my own part I am inclined to believe, that about the time of St. 
David the supremacy of the see of Rome was at least partially 
admitted in Wales. This however can only have lasted for a very 
short period, as we find them soon afterwards vigorously resisting 
his authority, and vindicating the independence of their church.^ 

The Welsh bishops were however all consecrated by the bishop 
of St. David's till the reign of Henry I., after which time the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury extended his jurisdiction throughout the prin- 
cipality.* The unavailing efibrts of Giraldus Cambrensis to restore 
the see of St. David's to its ancient dignity, form a pleasing episode 
in the history of the twelfth century. As a personal narrative his 
work "i>6 Bebus a se Gestis" will be found highly entertaining; 
not the less so perhaps for the vein of harmless egotism which runs 
throughout. His latinity is pure beyond his age, and he has pre- 
sented us with many historical facts of which there now exists no 
other record. 

In his treatise " de tUaudahUibtuWaUicB"he accuses his countiymen 
of incest,y probably because they observed not the Romish table of 
prohibited degrees, which extends far beyond the requisitions of 
the levitical law. He also complains that in Wales churches were 
given in dowry, and that sons succeeded to their fathers' benefices 
by hereditary descent ;* so that the law of priestly celibacy was not 
observed by the Welsh clergy even towards the end of the twelfth 
century. And Giraldus expressly says that they followed the tra- 
ditions of their fathers in this respect. 

He further tells us, incidentally, that in Wales it was very com- 
mon for one church to have six or seven pastors.* 

Respecting the monastic dbcipline of the ancient Britons and 
Irish, I must refer my readers to Bede's description of the monastery 
of Bangor,** and also to archbishop Usher's " Discourse," &c. 

From Bede's account of the synod of Worcester, it is evident that 
there were hermits in Britain at that time, for we are told that 

n Anglia Sacra U. 517, 667. WUk. i. 26. 

» Alfordil Fides Regia, torn. ii. p. 68. " WUk. i. 26. 

^ Oirald. de Jure et statu, Anglia Sacra ii. 517. 

7 De lUaud. WalliK, Anglia Sacra, torn. ii. p. 450. 

> Ibidem, item p. 525. • Ibidem. 

^ lib. ii. c. 2 ; and see in this book infra, p. 148. 
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before tbey went thither the British bishops consulted **an cmdiorite, 
a wise and holy man"^ as to the course which they ought to pursue. 

No one could be ordained a priest in Ireland till he was at least 
thirty years old.** 

Previously to the conquest of that country by Henry II. tithes 
had been very much neglected there, and the payment of St. Peter's 
pence seems to have been then enforced for the first time.® The 
latter observation also applies to Wales, where the Rome-scot was 
unknown in the days of Giraldus.^ 

The ritual observances of these early British Christians were, in 
all probability, &r removed from the pomp and circumstance of the 
Bonush church. 

Thus we are told of Saint Columba, that '^ when every thing was 
ready for divine service, they being clothed in tohite vestments, as on 
a Sunday or other solemn occasion, proceeded to the church along 
with the Saint :" and in the 6th canon of the Council of Dublin, it 
was decreed that '' the vestments of the church shall be clean, fine, 
and white"' 

We learn from the book of Armagh that incense and wax candles 
were first introduced into Ireland by the second Patrick ;•• and it is 
evident that before the year 1172 wooden altars had been generally 
in use in that country. 

As to theur churches, Bede expressly tells us that it was the cus- 
tom of the Irish to build them '* of defi oak and thatch them with 
reeds "^ Wooden churches were indeed common even in England 
as late as the time of the Conquest, a fact which we learn from 
many parts of Doomsday Book ; and the old wooden building which 
still exists at Greensted in Essex, is considered by antiquaries a 
most interesting relic of Anglo-Saxon times. 

The Irish round towers, which are detached buildings contiguous 
to very ancient churches ; a few crosses in Cornwall ; a few inscrip- 
tions in Wales, of which fac-similies may be seen in Camden's 
Britannia, and perhaps the church of Peranzabuloe, of which an 
interesting account was published by the Rev. Mr. Collins in 1836, 
may have existed in Britain and Ireland during the time of their 
independence. 

§ 13. On «^ " CURSUS SCOTORUM." 

It is an extremely interesting fact, that the ancient Irish church 
h€kl a Litwrgy of her oum, which went by the name of the " Cursus 
Scotorum:" and although no MS. now exists under such a title, 
a Discourse on Liturgies, published by Spelman,^ from a MS. now 

« Lib. ii. c. Q. * Lanlgan, vol. It. 

« WUk. i. p. 426. 

f De Jure et Statu, Menev. Eccl. Anglia Sacra, torn. ii. p. 544. 

t Lanig. Hist. ii. 178. 

t> Betham*8 Irish Antiqoar. Resear. part ii- p* 391. 

* Hist. Ub. iU. c. 26. " Vol. i. 167. 
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upwards of a thousand years old, lumpily enables us to ascertain its 
nature and contents. 

In this discourse there occurs the following passage : " St Jerome 
affirms, that St. Mark sung that Liturgy which is now called the 
* Scottish/ and after him Gregory Nanzanenus (sie), whom Jerome 

calls his master, as well as St. Basil the brother of Gr^ory ; 

and afterwards St. Honoratus, who was the first abbot, and St. 
Cffisarius, who was bishop at Aries, and also St. Porcarius, who was 
abbot of the same monastery, sung this Liturgy (ctfrnim), who had 
St Lupus and St. Germanus as monks in thdr mona^eiy ; and 
these, in conformity with their {numoitie) rule, sung this Liturgy 
there ; and having afterwards, from the reverence in which thdr 
sanctity was held, attained to the supreme dignity of the episcopacy, 
ihey preached in Britain or Scotland, as the life of St. Germanus, 
bishop of Auxerre, and St. Lupus affirm." 

Hence it spears evident that the Owrsui Seotcfum was, prop^y 
speaking, a GaUican JAtwrgy ; and it is probable that it received its 
name ^to the age of Charlemagne, when (the Gregorian Liturgy 
having been received in France) its use may have been confined 
to Ireland. 

Usher ^ tells us that the Galilean Liturgy was introduced into 
Britain by Germanus and Lupus ; and Lanigan, the Roman Catholic 
historian, says, <* It is indeed probable that the GaUican Liturgy, 
strictly so called, was introduced into Ireland during the sec(»kl 
class of Irish saints;""* which is illustrated by a quotation which 
Usher makes, in his seventeenth chapter, from a very ancient 
catalogue of the Irish saints ; to the effect that the saints of the 
second order " received the rite of celebrating mass from holy men 
of British extraction, viz. from St. David, and St. Gildas, and St 
Docus."n 

Under such circumstances, I am I think entitled to conclude that 

THE liturgy ANCIENTLT USED BOTH IN BRITAIN AND IRELAND WAS 

ORIGINALLY BROUGHT FROM FRANCE ; and I shall uow take into my 
hands three ancient Gallican Liturgies, published by both Mabillon 
and Thomasius,<> from MSS. more Uian a thousand years old, all of 
which throw considerable light upon the theology of tihe period 
at which they were written. They are as follows : 

1. I%e Gothico-GciUican Liturgy, used by the Gauls, subject to 
the empire of the Visigoths — 7th century. 

2. Missal of the Francs, written in Gaul in the 6th century. 

3. Another ancient GaUican Missal, 7th century. 

1 Brit. Eccl. Antiq. c. xi. fol p. 185. 
•n Vol. iT. 371. 

» See also Flaccos Illyricus and Le Coiote ap. StiUingfleet^s Origines Britaii • 
nicK, p. 202. 
o Mabillon de Liturgid GalHcand ; Tbomasii Codkei Sacramenlorum. 
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The Mass a sputrniAL sacrifice. 

These Liturgies supply us with many proofs that the mass was 
not then looked upon as a real propitiation for sin, since it is re- 
peatedly called " spirttale scKrificium." 

1. Thus, in the Gothico-Gallican Missal, "/n Ccmd Domini/* the 
Preface bc^^ins thus: "Celebrating upon this day, my beloved 
brethren, the holy solemnity of the beginning of Easter, and tha 
salutary effigy of the LorcTs sacrifice, trans/used through a spiritual 
sacrifice 8y we offering of Christy" &c,p 

" Ex olid Missd — super ObUOa :" " The shadows of carnal victims 
being removed, we humbly offer unto thee, O supreme Father, 
a spiritual victim ; which, by a wonderful and ineffable mystery, is 
continually immolated, yet is always the same.''^ Also in the ancient 
GalHcan Missal, **De Adventu Domini — Post Communionem :** 
" Being nourished with spiritual food, we humbly entreat thee, that, 
by the participation of this mystery, thou wouldest teach us to despise 
earthly things, and to desire those which are above."' 

The words, however, " spiritale saorificium*\ and other analogous 
expressions, as applied to the Eucharist, are of constant occurrence.* 

2. The Eucharist is spoken of as a sacrifice of proMCy and a com- 
memtyroHoni^owr Samour^s p€Usion. Thus, in the Gothico-Gallican 
Liturgy, " In VigUia Natalis Domini — Post Mysterium," we read, 
** These things we perform, O holy Father, almighty and everlasting 
God, commemorating and celebrating the passion of thine only Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord." "/n Natale Agnes Virginis — Immd.:** 
** Celebrating therefore his passion with this day's devotion, we 
immolate unto thee, the Lord our God, a victim of praise. And " In 
imt. Quadrigessimc» — Post Mysterwm:" " Let the oblation of our 
devotion be acceptable unto thee, O Lord," &c.t 

3. The devout aspurations of the faithM are spoken of as a sacri- 
fice offered up to God for the living and the dead : thus in the same 
Missal, *'Feria F. Paschalis—Post Nomina:" "Having heard the 
names of those who offer, let us entreat the Lord of eternity that 
the fear of him, with purity of heart and charity, may continue in 
us for ever : For this is a salutary oblation ; this is a true — this is 
a fat victim ; these are pure libations, which are offered up for our- 
selves, and for the repose of the dead."" Also in the "Missa 
DominicdliS''-^ Pacem .•" ^ " O God, whose most acceptable sacrifice 
(swnmum saorificiwn) is unity of soul, and whose fattest holocaust 
is a peaceful and pure conscience, grant unto us that this conjunc- 
tion of our lips may promote the union of our souls." Li the Galilean 
Missal, " Oral, adinit. noctis Natalis Domini— CoOecHo :" " Celebra- 
ting the salutary mystery of whose birth, and offering unto thee as it 

P Mab. p. 237. "* Ibid. p. 326. ' Ibid. p. 334. 

• See MabmoD, pp. 249, 335, aod 347 : also Thomaaius, pp. 271, 337, and 435. 
< Thorn, pp. 264* 296, and 312. " Ibid. p. 344. 

"" Ibid. p. 386. 
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were thefirH-fruiU of our devotions (primUicu precum), we entreat," 

4. The Eucharist is brought down to a level with other sacrifices, 
and is presented to the Father through the merits and intercession 
of the saints ; which would have been blasphemy, had the compilers 
of these Liturgies looked upon the mass as a real offering up of 
Christ to God the Father. In the Missal of the Francs, ** Missa 
Quotidiana — mper Ohlata" we read : " O God, who hast completed 
the various legal oblations by the perfection of one sacrifice, receive 
a sacrifice from thy devout servants, and sanctify it with an equal 
blessing {wiih that wKeremth thou didst sanctify) the gifts of Abel."* 
Also, in the same Missal, " In Natale Sancti Hdarii — super Ohlata,** 
" Grant, O Lord, that St. Helary as an intercessor may render ac- 
ceptable in thy sight the sacrifice which we affectionately offer unto 
thee."y And in " Orat, et Preces vnius Martyris — s:uper Oblatch" 
"Grant, we beseech thee, O Lord, that the venerable confession 
and prayers of thy holy Martyr may commend (unto thee) this our 
victim."' 

5. It is moreover clearly intimated that the Eucharist is but a type 
of better things to come.* In one collect it is termed pignus (an 
earnest or pledge). In another we read, " Grant, O Lord, that we 
may receive with our hearts that which we have taken with our lips, 
that so from a temporal gift it may become an eternal remedy." In 
another, " that we who have reverently tasted with our lips sweet 
things, may in our hearts experience sweeter things." 

Transubstantiation utterly unknown. 

1. In the Gothico-Gallican Liturgy it is clearly intimated, that 
in the Eucharist we partake spiritually of the body and blood of 
Christ. Thus " Missa prima in Rogationibus — ad Pacem ;" " Our 
bodily (appetites) being restrained {restrictis corporibus)^ thy refresh- 
ment, O Lord, is tasted in a contrite spirit. We therefore implore 
thee that we may discern in spirit that sweet food of thy love, which 
may inflame our hearts, unencumbered by (temporal) banquets, with 
the love of our neighbour."** Also " In Die NcUimtatis Domini — 
Post Com" there is a prayer, that ** We who have spiritually received 
the holy body of our Lord Jesus Christ, being freed from carnal 
vices, may deserve to become spiritual."*' 

2. To the two following passages, which are totally inconsistent 
with the notion of a real and substantial change of the elements, 
I wish particularly to direct the reader's attention. The first is 
from the Gothico-Gallican Liturgy, "/n Diem Sanctum Epiphanioe — 
Post Nomina," and is a prayer to God, " that He who on this day, 
by his Son, miraculously converted the species of water into wine, 

" Thorn, p. 443. « Mab. p. 324. J Thorn, p. 419. 

* Thorn, p 420. • Thorn, p. 489 ; item Mabilloo, pp. 190, 368. 

^ Mab. p. 263. c Thom. p. 265. 
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would also deign in a like manner to convert the oblations and 
prayers of (ui) all into a divine sacrifice."** The other b from the 
ancient Galilean Missal, '' Missa S, Gemumi Epi — Pott Eueharit' 
tiam:" ''Look (upon ui) O Lord, who wishest the faithful both to 
feed on thy body, and to become tliy body: grant unto us, for the 
remission of our sins, that we may be thai which toe have received"* 

3. As no Roman Catholic will contend that the angels or Moses 
ever received the Eucharist, my next quotation cannot be explained 
consistently with this doctrine. It is from the Gothico-Gallican 
Liturgy. In init. Quadrigess. — Immolatio Miuas: ** For he is that 
living and true bread which came down from heaven, and which 
always dwells in heaven ; who is the substance of eternity, and the 
food of virtue. For thy Word, by whom all things were made, is 
not only the bread of human souls {mentium), but of the veiy angels. 
On the nourishment of this bread, Moses thy servant, when he 
received the law, fasted for forty days and nights, and abstained 
from carnal food, that he might be better qualified {to partake of) 
thy sweetness, living upon thy Word. This bread, O Lord, deign 
to minister unto us during these forty days."' Also in Mistale 
Patchalis Tertid — Tmmolatio: ** It is worthy and just that we should 
render thanks unto thee, through Jesus Christ thy Son our Lord ; 
by whom, quickening the human race, thou didst command the 
Passover to be celebrated by thy servants Moses and Aaron with 
the immolation of a lamb; and also that in memory thereof the 
custom should be observed in subsequent times, until the advent 
of our Lord, who was led like a lamb to the slaughter. He is that 
immaculate Lamb who was immolated at the first Passover in Egypt ; 
He is that ram taken from the thicket at the top of the high mountain^ 
and destined for the sacrifice ; He is that fatted caHf slain in the tent 
of our father Abraham on account of his guests, — whose passion and 
resurrection we cddyrale*' &c.« 

4. In the Gothico-Gallican Missal it is implied, that in the 
Eucharist ^fruits of the earth are offered unto God. In Adsump- 
tione SanctcB Maria — Post Mysterium : " Grant, O Lord, that the 
eoetemal and cooperating Spirit the Comforter may descend upon 
these sacrifices of thy benediction, that we may receive with a 
heavenly reward the oblation which we offer unto thee from thy 
fruitful earthy so that the fruit being translated into the body, and 
the chaKce into the blood, that may add to our merits, which we 
have offered for our transgressions."** The expression ^^translatd 
fruge in eorpore cdlice in cruore" is indeed very strong ; but having 
been used after consecration, it becomes an argument in our &vour : 
for as Roman Catholics believe that the miraculous change is effected 
by the words **Hoc enim est meum corpus" it is contrary to their 
system to pray, after those words have been pronounced, that the 

* Thorn, p. 287. • Ibid, p. 436. ' Ibid, p 3H. 

I Ibid, p 342. ^ Mab. p. 214. 
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Eucharist may beoome the body and blood of Christ : an observa- 
tion which applies also to two remarkable passages cited by Mabillon 
in proof of transubstantiation.^ 

5. In the MiudU FraaMorum^ the form for the ordination of 
priests contains not the words now used in the Romish Church, 
'^ Acdpe poteitatem offerre ioonficmm pro vwis et defimetit" And 
altars were then consecrated ''for the offering of spiritwd sacri- 
fices.""^ 

6. There is no elevation of the host in order to its adoration, in 
these or any of the other ancient sacramentaries. 

Communion under both kinds. 

Missale Galllcanum, in Symholi Tradit — Past Euckaristiam: 
" Having received, my beloved brethren, spiritual food, and hamng 
tctsted of Ihe Hood of Ckrigt^ let us pray," &c.' Missale Gothico- 
Gallicanum, in VigU NataHig Domini — Post Com,: " Being strength- 
ened, my beloved brethren, with celestial food and drinks let us 
render thanks unto God, that we whom he hath deemed worthy to 
partake of the body and Uood of our Lord," fee."* Also in the Missa 
DominicaU» — Post Communionem : " Being fed with the bread of 
life, and homing drank of the scJMtary cup, let us, my beloved brethren, 
return thanks."" And in another Missa Dominicdlis,** we read, 
"Having received the celestial sacrament of the body, and being 
refreshed with the chalice of eternal salvation^ let us give thanks 
unto God."P 

From a very ancient Liturgical MS. written in Ireland about the 
eighth century, and published by Sir W. Betham, it appears that 
the Irish laity formerly received under both kinds. It is an office 
for the Visitation of the Sick. 

Let him administer to him the Eucharist, saying, ''The body 
{and) also ihe blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living 
God, preserve thy soid unto everlasting life." 

It is also observable, that the form of anointing the sick in this 
MS. is much more simple than in the modem Church of Rome : 
" I anoint thee with consecrated oil, that thou mayest be saved for 
ever and ever." In the present day, the unction is repeated several 
times, being applied to all the organs of sensation.^ 

Saints' worship. 
Although it must be confessed that there are several expressions 
in these Liturgies respecting the merits and intercession of the 
saints, which are inconsistent with the mediat(»*ial office of Christ,' 
it is nevertheless certain that they contain not a single address to 
any of the saints, even in the offices exfU'essly composed to do them 

1 See Mab. p. 227, and Thom. p. 394. ^ Mab. p. 314. 

1 Mab. p. 347. *" Thom. p. 264. " Ibid. p. 386. 

o Ibid. p. 388. P See also pp. 392, 394, &c., and Mab. p. 62. 

<i See Irish Antiq. Res. pp. 55, 66. r See above p. xzyiU. 
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honour, no, not even an Ora pro nobis, which is the least objec- 
tionable form of invocation. And with respect to the ancient Irish 
Visitation office, mentioned in the last section, it is perfectly unex- 
ceptionable in every respect. 

The Gallican office moreover (according to Stillingfleet, p. 232,) 
'' began with a peculiar confession of sin ; and although it contains 
many forms of confession, that which is prescribed in the Roman 
missal (of confessing to the Virgin Mary and the Saints) is not to be 
found in any of them. 

Image worship. 

The three Gallican Liturgies which we are now analysing contain 
no traces of image worship, or of the superstitious practice of creep- 
ing to the cross on Good-Friday ; although they were written at a 
time when (according to Thomasius, p. 73, &c.) the following rubric 
was in the Roman missal for that day : " Rvhric — The above writ- 
ten prayers having been completed, the deacons enter into the sanc- 
tuary, and place upon the altar the body and blood of the Lord 
which remained from the day before. And the priest comes before 
the altar to adore and kiss the cross of the Lord. All these things 
being accomplished, all shall adore the holy cross, and communicate." 
The omission was indeed so striking, that Mabillon says in a note 
(p. 239), '^ / am astonished that no reference is here made to the 
different prayers which are usually chanted upon Good-Friday, with 
genuflexions preceding them." 

PURGATOBT. 

The prayers for the dead which occur in the Gallican Offices 
were certainly not offered with a view to their liberation from pur- 
gatory ; but rather that they might have a part in the first resurree- 
tioUy and that they might he received into the kingdom of heaven. 
The following prayer supposes them to be in a state of quiet and 
repose : ** Remember also, O Lord, those who have preceded us with 
the sign of fiiith, and sleep in the sleep of peace. To them, O Lord, 
and to all toAo repose in Christ, we beseech thee to grant a place of 
refreshment, light, and peace." ■ 

In the Gothico-GaUican missal we find the following prayers. 
Orat, pro Spiritihus Pausantium : " O Jesus Christ, our life and 
resurrection, grant unto our fellow-priests, and our beloved who 
have reposed in thy peace, the refreshment of the hoped-for man- 
sion : and if any of them, deceived by the fraud of the devil, have 
polluted themselves with many stains of error, do thou, O Lord, who 
only art powerful, forgive them their offences ; that those whom the 
devil gloried in as the companions of his damnation, he may Liment, 
as being made through thy mercy the companions of thy joy."^ 
Also in the Missa Dominiealis there is this prayer for the dead: 

• E MisBAle Francomm, Mab. p. 326, ftc. < Thorn, p. 332. 
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'' Grant that they may pass into a state of repose, and eomtncmd 
that they he associated with thy saints and elect in the first reswrree- 
turn, that so they may be thy portion in the land of the living." ° 
And in another Missa Dominicans — Post Nomina : " We pray to 
thee also in behalf of those who have preceded us in the Lord's 
peace, that, being freed from the terrors of hell {ut tartareo horrore 
segregates), and placed in Abraham's bosom, the Almighty may 
deign to raise them up in his first resurrection."^ 

Note. That prayer for the dead in the early church by no means 
implied a belief in purgatory, has been clearly established by the learned 
archbishop Usher, in a treatise written expressly upon the subject 
(republished in one of the early volumes of the Thacts fob the Times), 
ana also by Bingham (b. xv. c. 3. § 15). Believing in a middle state 
between death and the resurrection, and that no man could attain imto 
his ^^ perfect consummation and bliss** before the day of judgment, the 
Fathers prayed **for the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, ana martyrs, who 
had been since the world began ; but especially for the ever-hkssed Virgin 
Mary** (De Gear, Evxo\oyiov, p. 78.) On the same principle we implore 
the Almighty in our Burial Office, " shortly to accomplish the number 
of his elect, and establish his kingdom ;" a prayer in which those who 
are dead in Christ are as deeply interested as ourselves ; for they with- 
out us have not been made perrect (Heb. xL 39-40), nor will they beloog 
to the church triumphant till Uiat ** great and terrible day of the Lord 
shall come,** 

In addition to this general explanation there were certain private 
opinions of the ancients which throw a light upon this practice. Some 
(believing in the Millennium) prayed that their deceased brethren might 
have a part in the first resurrection: while others held the doctrine of 
a probatory fire at the end of the world, through which all the children 
of Adam, mcluding the most illustrious saints, must pass, that their 
works might be tried, *' This baptism (says S. Ambrose) will take place 
after the end of the worlds when miquity shall be thoroughly consumed 
in a furnace of fire." " Although a man should be a Peter or a John, 
he shaU yet be baptized with this fire ; yea, although he should be 
Peter, who received the keys of the kingdom of heaven, he yet must 
say. We have passed through fire and water, and thou hast brought us 
into our rest" " Peter shall be tried even as silver is tried, but 1 as 
lead : but if in me there shall be found no silver, alas ! I shall be driven 
to the lowest pit of heU.'' (Ambrosii HomiL xx. in Psalm. 118.) 

« Thorn- p. 386. " Ibid. p. 394- 
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ENGLISH AND IRISH CHURCHES. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE COUNCILS OF OREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The subject matter of this preliminary chapter will, of course, 
require a different arrangement from the subsequent portions of 
my work. I shall in general conduct the reader through the 
volumes of Wilkins' Concilia, in a regular chronological order — that 
learned prelate having published the Acts of our various British 
Councils more fully than any other writer. As a sort of IntrO" 
ductian, I must however exphun the nature and constitution of our 
national and provincial synods, and offer a few useful hints to the 
industrious student ; and I cannot more appropriately commence 
than by giving him a brief analysis of this scarce and vsduable work, 
which has formed the basis of my own. Its title is as follows : — 
Concilia Magn^ Britannle et Hiberni^, folio, Lond, 1737. 

The first three volumes (with which we are chiefly concerned) 
comprise our Ecclesiastical records from the earliest period till the 
Reformation; and in the fourth, they are carried down to the 
year 1717. 

Vol. I. from A.D. 446 to a.d. 1265, pp. xxxiv.-763, 

„ n. from a.d. 1268 to a.d. 1349, pp. 752. 

„ m. from A.D. 1350 to a.d. 1545, pp. 877. 

„ rv. from A.D. 1546 to a.d. 1717, pp. 806. 
The following may be considered as a summary of their contents: 

1. Decrees of the Witenagemot, relating to the Church. 

2. Ecclesiastical Synods, whether National, Provincial, or Diocesan. 

3. Papal Bulls, Letters, and Rescripts. 

4. Constitutions of Otho and Othobon, legates to the Pope. 

5. Provincial Constitutions of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 

York. 

6. Royal Grants and Charters relating to the Church. 

7. Letters, Canons, &c. of private Bishops. 

8. Extracts from the ancient Monkish historians. 
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2 VARIOUS SYNODICAL WORKS GLOSSARIES. 

Other works upon the same subject, with which I am acquainted, 
are far from being complete : their titles, however, may assist the 
^reader in his researches. 

Squires' Anglo-Saxon Laws ; Lambardi Apxaiovofiia ; and Le^es 
Angio-SaxoniccB, edit. D. Wilkins, are chiefly confined to the Anglo- 
Saxon period. 

ConcUia, ^c, in Re EccleHasticd Orbis Britannicif by Sir Henry 
Spelman ; of which only two volumes were published in 1639 : it 
was to have been completed in three. 

Provincud£f ^c, auctore Gidielmo Lyndwode. This work, which 
is a commentary on the Provincial VongHtutions, the reader will 
find exceedingly useful. 

Synopsis Conciliorum, ^c, by Lawrence Howel, is tolerably ex- 
ecuted till about the end of the 12th century, after which it becomes 
meagre and unsatbfactory. 

Johnson's Collection of English Ecclesiastical Laws, contains some 
excellent notes, of which I have often availed myself with acknow- 
ledgment, and is decidedly a valuable book, though an imperfect 
one. 

A collection of Ancient Laws and Listitutes of England has 
been published by the Record Commissioners within the last few 
years. The only complete copy of Archbishop Theodore's Pceni- 
tential is to be found there. 

Bishops Beveridge and Gibson have written upon tlus subject : 
the former in his Synodicon ; the latter in his Codex Juris EcdesicB 
AnglicancBy which is a sort of digest of ecclesiastical law, and will be 
found very useful when the student desires to see at one view the 
various canons which relate to a particular subject. 

Sir James Ware published the Canons of Uie Irish Church ; and 
the Leges WaUicce — the Canons of the Welch Church, have been 
also collected and published separately. 

The following Glossaries will be found eminently usefuL Hickesii 
Thesaurus; Lhuyd's Archceohgia Britannica, (which comprehends 
Saxon, Welch, and Irish Dictionaries); Spelmanni Glossarium; 
Adelung's Glossarium, compiled from Carpentarius, and Du Cange. 
There is also an excellent Glossary at the end of Wilkins' L^es 
Anglo-SaxoniccB ; and there are several glossaries of Latino-bar- 
barisms in the large quarto editions of Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary. 
At the end of Matthew Paris' Historia Major (edit. Watts), Twys- 
den's Scriptores Decern, and other similar works, useful glossaries 
are also to be found. But Du Cange's Glossary with Carpentarius' 
Supplement, included in ten volumes folio, will of course be prefer- 
red to any of the above, whenever the student is able to gain access 
to it. This Glossary was published in six volumes, a. d. 1733, and 
its supplement in four volumes, a.d. 1766. 

The laws of the Anglo-Saxon church were often enacted, not by 
ecclesiastical synods, but by the great Council of the realm, in com- 
mon with others of a purely secular nature ; it is therefore expedient 
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that I should give the reader a brief outline of the nature and 
constitution of 

The Witenaoemot. 

or CauneU of wise men, otherwise called *^Mycd Synod** (or the 
Crreat Councit), and which has. ixien justly considered as the first 
rudiment of our present legislative body, the Parliament. 

The Preface to the I^aws of Ina, king of the West Saxons, clearly 
points out the various classes of persons of whom it was composed. 
" I, Ina, by the grace of God king of the West Saxons, with the 
advice and suggestion of Cenred my father, and Hedda my bishop, 
and with all my aldermen, and the wise elders of my peoj)le, and 
also with a great concourse of the servants of God — have decreed, 
Ac.*** Here, besides the king and his father, mention is made — 1. of 
the Bishops. 2. Mdermen, or the governors of counties, afterwards 
called by the Danes, Earis, 3. The Wites, or wise men of the 
kingdom. 4. " A great concourse of the servants of God," who 
probably attended merely as spectators. 

Respecting the third of these classes, — ^viz. the WUes, or wise 
men, — a great difference of opinion has existed among antiquaries. 
Some have maintained that they were the representatives of the 
people ; but for this there is not a shadow of proof, and the opinion 
has now I believe no advocates.** Others supposed them to have 
been men appointed to sit in the national assembly on accowU of their 
wisdom. Hume and others have, however, with a greater show of 
probability, asserted that they were lesser Thanes, or considerable 
landed proprietors, who sat in the Witencigemot without any election ;« 
the members having been almost always termed Principes, Satrapw^ 
Optimates, MagnateSy ProcereSy Sre. terms evidently aristocratic. In 
these assemblies, the bishops and abbots, and even <Messes, sat by 
virtue of their spiritual dignity, and not as temporal barons : and 
even after the Conquest, the writs of summons were directed "electa 
et eanfirmato" before the restitution of the temporalities. From the 
reign of Edward I. to Edward IV. inclusive, these writs were often 
sent to the gucvrdians of the spiritualitieSy during the vacancies of 
biahopricks. The writs of summons also preserve the distinction 
between Prcdati and Magnates: and whereas temporal lords are 
required to appear " tfi fide et ligeantl^" bishops are summoned 
"in fide et dilectione."** 

The Wit^iagemot was usually assembled on the three great festi- 
vab of Easter, Pentecost, and Christmas ; when the king appeared 
in his royal robes, and enacted laws with the consent of its mem- 
bers.« 



• WUk. i. 58. b HaUam, Middle Ages, H. 136, &c. 

^ Hume's Hist. Ist Append. 

<* Burn's Eccl. Law, voce Bithop, i. 217, &c. and Hume's 1st Append. N.i. 175. 
« Spelm. i. 347, 529, 534. Also, Quart. Rer. June 1826, pp. 260—268. 

B2 
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4 SUBMISSION OP THE CLEROT TO HENRT Vm. 

ECCLESUSTICAL SyNODS. 

Ecclesiastical Synods, whether national or diocesan, next claim 
our attention. The former, as Doctor Kennet has clearly proved, 
were originally convened by the authority of the Metropolitan, and 
1 the latter by the bishop of the diocese, in virtue of their spiritual 
^jurisdiction, nor was the royal sanction considered necessary/ This 
inherent power in the Church was indeed recognised by all our 
kings till the reign of Henry VIII., when it received its death-blow, 
about A.D. 1534. In the year 1532 it had been proposed by the 
king to the Convocation — "1. That no constitution or ordinance 
shall be hereafter by the clergy enacted, promulged, or put in 
execution, unless the king's highness do approve the same:" and 
"2. That whereas divers of the constitutions which have been 
heretofore enacted be not only prejudicial to the king's prerogative, 
but also much onerous to his highness' subjects, it l^ committed to 
the examination and judgment of thirty-two persons, — viz. sixteen 
of the upper and lower home of the temporality ^ and sixteen of the 
clergy \ dUtohe appointed by the king*s highness, so that such of the 
said constitutions as deserve to be abrogated and annulled may be 
of no force, and that those which stand with God's laws and the 
king's may stand m full strength and power by the royal assent given 
to ths same" Two years however elapsed before the clergy could 
bo prevailed upon to make an unconditional surrender of their 
/^i*u Then it was provided, by their 'Act of Submissum,' 
(25 Hen. VIII.) — 1. « That the convocacions of the same cleregy 
is, always hath ben, and aught to be, assembled onely by the kingis 
wrytt." 2. They promised in verbo saoerdotiiy " That they will 
never from hencefurth put in uce or enact, promulge, or execute 
any newe canons, &c. in the convocacion, oneles the kingb most 
roiall assent and licence may to them be had." 3. " That whereas 
divers constitucions, canons, &c. whiche heretofore hath ben enacted 
be thought not onely to be muche prejudiciall to the kingis prero- 
gative roiall, and repugnant to the lawes of this reahne, but alsoe 
overmuche onerouse to his highnes and his subjects, the said cleregy 
hathe most humbly besought the kingis highnes that the said con- 
stitucions and canons may be committed to the examinacion of his 
highnes and of xxxij personnes of the kingis subjects, whereof xvj be 
of the upper and nether hows of the parHament of the temporalitie, 
and other xv, be of the cleregy of this reahne, and aU the 8«dd xxxi 
personnes to be chosen and appointed by the kingis majestie,'' that 
they might be abrogated modified, or confirm^. This was the 
foundation of an act of parhament to the same effect, with a penalty 
of fine and imprisonment "at the kingis wiU" to "eyerie one of the 

appeals to Rome were again condemned." If any party found 

Kennet, Ecclesiast. Synodi, 8cc. 
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themselves aggrieved in the Archbishops' Courts, an appeal might be 
made to the king in the Court of Chancery, and the Lord-chancellor 
was to grant a commission imder the great seal for some delegates, 
in whose determination all must aequiesce.i^ 

National Councils, Ceremonies, &c. 

The following account of the ceremonies observed by the Scottish 
bishops assembled in Council,'' taken from a document dated a.d. 
1225y may not be unacceptable to the reader. " Let the bishops be 
first vested in their albes, amyts, festal copes, mitres, and gloves, 
having their pastoral staves in their hands. The abbots in surplices 
and copes, and such as have the privilege, with mitres. Let deans 
and archdeacons be vested in surplices, almuces, and copes ; the 
rest of the clergy being in decent attire. Then let two taper- 
bearers (ceroferarii), vested in albes and amyts, and with burning 
tapers, walk before the deacon who is to read the Gospel, '/ am 
Ae good shepherd*; and he shall also be attended by a subdeacon. 
And let the said deacon entreat a blessing from the guardian 
(conservatore), if he be present, or in his absence from the senior 
bishop. At the conclusion of the Gospel, let the book be kissed by 
the guardian and by each of the bishops (present). Then let the 
guardian begin the hymn * Vent Creator SpirituSj and at each verse 
let the altar be censed by the bishops. This being concluded, 
let ^e appointed preacher begin his sermon at the horn of the 
altar, having first received a blessing from the guardian. The 
sermon being ended, let those who are cited to the Council be called, 
and let such as are absent be fined." The decrees were to be read 
with a loud voice, after which there was pronounced a general 
sentence of excommimication, (t.e. a sentence against all adulterers, 
all violators of the rights and privileges of the Church, and so forth, 
without specifying names). Every bishop in his tmn, beginning 
with the bishop of Saint Andrew's, was bound to preach the sermon 
before the Council, either in person or by proxy, and at every 
Council one of the bishops was elected guardian of the canons for 
the following year. All the bishops were obliged to continue at the 
Council for three days, should it be necessary. 

In the Council of London, a.d. 1309, "The Mass of the Holy 
Ghost was first celebrated by the Bishop of Norwich, after which 
the Archbishop propounded the word of God in Latin, and inveighed 
against the uncanonical election of bishops. At the conclusion of 
his sermon he granted an indulgence of forty days to all who were 
present at his discourse, confessed and contrite ; and afterwards 
explained the reason why the Council had been assembled."* 

In the Council of London, a.d. 1075, it was decreed that no 
person under the rank of a bishop or an abbot should be allowed to 

f Wilk. m. 749, 750, 752^755, 770, 779. Bornet't Reform, folio, to), i. Book ii, 
p. 147. 
»» Wilk. i. 607. » Wilk. ii. 304. 
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speak without the express pennission of the Metropolitan :k and 
indeed there is no instance in which the inferior clergy concurred 
with the bishops in ordaining any ecclesiastical matter before the 
time of Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbiu*y.' 

In England, as well as everywhere else, the decision of the 
Council was frequently biassed by the opinion of one celebrated 
individual ; as might be proved by a variety of examples. 

Before the Conquest, the synodical acts were first read in Latin, 
and afterwards explained in the Anglo-Saxon dialect ;" the bishops 
then approached the president according to the order of their con- 
secration, and confirmed them upon a cross held in his hand ; after 
which they subscribed their names to the canons, accompanied by 
the sign of the cross :" seals being then almost unknown in 
England. 

Bishops were expected to carry with them to their respective 
dioceses the canons of Councils at which they had been present, and 
to enforce their observance within the extent of their jurisdiction, 
an assembly of the clergy being convened for that purpose.** 

Diocesan Synods. 

Diocesan Synods were held twice a-year, viz. dne in summer and 
the other in autumn, and continued for three days each time. At 
these all the clergy of the diocese were expected to attend, on pain 
of suspension from the celebration of mass for a whole year. They 
were to be vested in surplices, or else in albes and copes, and to 
enter the synod fasting. At the opening of the synod, they all 
walked in procession, chanting the litany, a cross being borne 
before them. In the middle of the place where it was held, there 
was to be a sort of desk or seat with reliques and vestments*' upon it, 
in the same manner as the Bible used to be placed in the middle 
of the ancient Councils." 

To these diocesan synods every priest was expected to bring 
books and vestments for divine ministration, as well as an aoolyth 
and a discreet attendant, that the bishop might judge of his cq>a- 
bility to celebrate mass : and he was also to bring with him three 
days' provision, with ink and parchment for writing down his 
instructions. He was to give notice to the synod of any notorious 
evil livers in his parish ; also of any sentences of excommunication 
which he had pronounced ; and to render to the bishop an accoimt 
of the fruits of his ministry. [See Canons made in King Edgar's 
reign, a.d. 960, can. 3-6; and Theodulph's Capitula, cap. iv. et 
xxviii. A.D. 994, &c.] 

k Wilk. i. 363. I Johns, ii. ad aa. 1298, Note. 

™ Concil. Cealchythe, a.d. 785. n Ibid. Postscript et cap. 20. 

o Void, A.D. 816, cap. 9 ; et Concil. CloTeshoyise, a.d. 747, cap. 25. 
p Howel, Synopsis, p. 79. i Ibid. 

•• Cabassatii Notit. Concil. cap. xiv. p. 72. 
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MISCELLANIES RELATING TO SYNODS AND CONVOCATIONS. 7 

In the order for the celehration of diocesan synods, published by 
Spebuan, Howel, and Wilkins,* there is a very obscure passage 
relating to the laity. After the priests and deacons had entered 
the synod, the following direction occurs : " Exinde introducantur 
bdci bonse conversationis, vel qui deetume e(mfuffali{?) interesse 
meruerint." What this may mean I am at a loss to conjecture. 
Can it allude to an election, by the respectable householders and 
married men in a parish, of one or more of their own body to repre- 
sent them in the synod ; or the unanimous voice of the assembled 
clergy? 

Miscellaneous Gleaninos. 

In general Coimcils of the Western Church, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had the precedence of all the other archbishops,* and, 
as a mark of distinction, had a seat assigned to him at the right foot 
of the supreme pontiff, being '* quasi alterius orbis Papain 

In the Lateran Coimcil, a.d. 1179, "the English bbhops strenu- 
ously maintained that it was not customary for more than fimr 
English bishops to attend an CEcumenical Council."' 

The convocation of the province of York adopted the constitu- 
tions of the province of Canterbury for the firct time in the year 
1462, in the time of Archbishop William Booth, when it was 
unanimously determined that such decrees of the province of Can- 
terbury as were not prejudicial to those of York, should be received 
and incorporated with them, and for the future be observed as 
law." 

The earliest of our British Councils was that of Verulam, in the 
year 446, convened by Germanus and Lupus in opposition to the 
Pelagian heresy. 

Councils were exceedingly rare in the fifth and ninth centuries, 
in consequence of the ravages of the Picts and Scots, the Saxons, 
and subsequently the Danes. 

Of Legatine Councils, I know of only two instances before the 
Conquest : viz. that of London, in the year 712 ; and that of Ceal- 
chythe, A.D. 785 ; nor did they prevail in England to any extent 
anterior to the reign of Henry III. 

The struggles of many of oiur kings against the papal jurisdiction, 
and their r^^al to admit the legates of the Bishop of Rome into 
their dominions, will be noticed in the introduction to the next 
chapter. 

Convocations, their origin, &c." 

"In ancient times the English clergy were summoned to the 
^eat CcuncU of the realm by a royal brief, directed to the arch- 

• Wilk. iv. 784. * Barn*t Eccl. Law, voce BUhop, i. 197. 
" Foxe's Acts and Monnm. * Uowel, p. 100. 

* Wilk. ill. 680. 

» Epitomised from the Dissertatio Ept$tolari», at the beginning of WUklns* 
CondUa, 
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8 ORIGIN OP THE CONVOCATION. 

bishop of the province, who notified the same to his suffiragan 
bishops, and they to their clergy. 

" In the year 1282, Kling Edward I. impoverished by his expedi- 
tion against the Welsh, by his royal brief, directed to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, commanded him to convoke his suffitigans, abbots, 
&c. with the procurators of the several deans and chapters of the 
cathedrals, to ap}>ear before the king and his commissioners in 
parliament at Northampton. The majority, however, considering^ 
thb a dangerous precedent, absolutely refused to attend ; but the 
archbishop compromised the matter by . assembling a provincial 
synod of his suffragans at a different time and in a different style, in 
which the question was entertained of a grant to the king out of the 
ecclesiastical revenues. 

** Thus began the practice of convening the clergy by the pro- 
vincial summons of their Metropolitan, till the king, perceiving that 
the papal authority alienated the minds of the archbishops from him, 
80 that they would only summon and dismiss the clergy according 
to his pleasure, in the 2drd year of his reign added to his brief of 
summons a premonitory clause to each bishop, to convene the 
abbots and inferior clergy of his diocese to parliament, to treat of 
affairs which concerned the safety of his kingdom. In the reign, 
however, of Edward III. the clergy, perceiving that they were 
summoned to parliament for no other purpose than to grant sub- 
sidies, absolutely refused to make any grants to the king except in 
their provincial councils ; which produced the desired effect. 

" Originally the inferior clergy were represented by the arch- 
deacons of the diocese ; but afterwards they appointed their own 
representatives, two of whom were to appear from each diocese in 
convocation, and a prolocutor was chosen, who had the privilege of 
freedom from arrest." 

I have epitomised the above from the DisserMio Epigtclouis de 
veteri et modemd synodi AngliamcB Canstitutume^ at the beginning 
of Wilkins' Concilia^ pp. vii. ix. x. xx. xxij. 

Hence it would appear, that the convocation had a seeulc^ origin, 
the clergy having been called together by royal authority and with 
a view to their taxation ; though in later times it assumed a synodi- 
eal character, and enacted ecclesiastical laws.' 

It has been already observed, that the act of parliament passed 
A.D. 1534 (25 Hen. VIII.), was a death-blow to the legislative 
power of the clergy in matters spiritual, and from that time the 
convocation has been but "*/*« shadow of a shade"; a periodical 
mockery to which the Church prudently submits, in the hope that 
she may hereafter recover the substance of her rights. 

A very mild and temperate expostulation was addressed by the 
clergy to the king before this fatal and tyrannical enactment was 
carried into effect : — " That we your most humble servants may not 
submit the execution of our charges and duty, certainly prescribed 

jrEz. Gr. Wilk. iii. 351. 
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EXPOSTULATION OF THE CLEBGY TO THE KINO. 9 

bj God, to your highness' assent, although in very deed the same is 
most worthy for your most princely and exceUent virtues ; nor doth 
the granting thereof depend on oiur will and liberty." 

In reply to the supplication of the commons, in 1532 they con- 
ceded that, in consequence of the king's piety, wisdom, and learning, 
— " Lhaing your highness' natural life we shall forbear to enact any 
constitution or ordinance unless your highness, by yoiur royal assent, 
shall license us so to do, and unless the same so made shall be 
approved by yoiur highness' authority. And, secondly, we are con- 
tent to submit all and singular of the said constitutions to your 
grace only; and whichsoever of the same shall be finally found by 
your grace prejudicial or overmuch onerous, we oflfer and promise 
your highness to moderate, or utterly to abrogate and annul, the 
same." This is immediately followed by a sort of protest or declara- 
tion : <' That the prelates of the same church have a spiritual 
jurisdiction and judicial power to rule and govern in faith and good 
maimers, necessary to the souls' health of their flocks unto their cure 
committed ; and that they have authority to make and ordain rules 
and laws tending to that purpose, which rules and laws hath and 
doth take their effect in binding all Christian people: so that, 
before God, there needeth not of necessity any temporal power or 
consent to concur with the same by way of authority."* 

As an appropriate conclusion, I shall refer the reader to a letter 
of King Henry VIII. A. D. 1534, for the observance of the Reformed 
ecclesiastical laws, and abrogating totally all laws and edicts of the 
Popes formerly observed in this realm of England.' 

* Wilk. torn. m. pp. 750, 753, 753. • WUk. iii. 779. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND DECLINE OF THE PAPAL 
AUTHORITY IN ENGLAND. 



§. I. — On the ori^ of the Papal authority in England. 

When we reflect that Augustine, the Apostle of the English, was 
an emissary of the Pope, it will not appear surprising that our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors should have considered the Roman as their 
mother-church, or that they should have contemplated with the 
profoundest veneration the source from which their Christiamty 
was derived. But, independently of this general motive to respect, 
it will not be denied, that in the seventh century, the date of our 
conversion, the Church of Rome was looked upon as the centre of 
Catholic unity, and the Pope as the successor of S. Peter, who is 
called by Bede " Princept Apostolorum"^ Those, however, who 
are acquainted with ecclesiastical history, will recognise a vast 
difference between the claims of a Gregory and a Hildebrand ; as 
evidently appears from Gregory's letter to Eulogius, Bishop of 
Alexandria, which may be seen near the beginning of the chapter. 
What the Anglo-Saxon Church held respecting the primacy of 
S. Peter, is clearly ascertained by the following extract, taken 
from the homily. In NatcHe unius Apostoli.'' " The Lord said unto 
Peter, Thou art stony^ for the strength of his beUef, and for the 
stedfastness of his confession. He took upon him that name 
because he submitted himself to Christ with a constant mind; to 
Christ, who is called * the stone' by S. Paul — I mUL buHd my 
church upon this stone, t. e, upon the belief which thou confessest. 
All God's church is built upon this stone, i.e. upon Christ; for he is 
the ground-wall and foundation of all the building of his own 
church." Also in the Sermo Catholious de Sancto Petro, we read, 
** Christ is called Petra^ i. e. stone, and from that name cHH Christian 
foVc are called Petrus. Christ said. Thou art stony, and upon this 
stone, i.e. upon the belief which thou confessest, IbuOd my Church. 
Over me I build thee, not me over thee. I am the strength that 
shall support thee and all the building of the Christian Church." 

>> Hist. lib. ii. c. v. & vi. 

c Elstob'a Aoglo-Sazon Homily, Prcf. pp. xxxvii. & xli. 
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VARIOUS EXTORTIONS OF THE POPE. 11 

For the influence possessed by the see of Rome in the middle 
ages, it is not very difficult to account. Monarchs were naturally 
anxious to conciliate a potentate who could by his fiat absolve the 
subject from his allegiuice, or expose the kingdom to all the horrors 
of an Interdict^ The clergy were alternately allured by his almost 
boundless patronage, or awed into obedience by the dr^id of eccle- 
siastical censures. Such as proved refractory were frequently sus- 
X>eiided or deprived ; and in the course of Chapter m. §. 1, the 
reader will find an account of the translation of Archbishop Arundel 
from Canterbury to the poor see of S. Andrew's!* The oath of 
canonical obedience, which bishops and abbots took at the time of 
their consecration, bound them more firmly to the Pope than ever 
vassal had been to his feudal lord : ^ and the pM must also be con- 
sidered as a badge of slavery, and an instrument of papal despotism. 
It is true that it was looked upon as a mark of distinction; 
but the slavery is not the less real because the chain happens to be 
made of gold. 

§. II. — On the abuse* to which the Pa/pcH (authority gave rise. 

1. Among the most glaring of these abuses, was the system of 
extortion pursued in this country by the Pope. Not contented 
with the regular payment of the Bamescoty or the annual tribute of 
1000 marks granted by King John, he never neglected any oppor- 
tunity of enlarging his revenues at our expense. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Annates, or the first year's income of a vacant diocese or 
living, were exacted from all whom the Pope appointed by Provision 
or Reservation.^ The sum paid by metropolitans for the fcH was 
most exorbitant; so much so, that Kanute, during his visit to 
Rome, made a formal complaint of it.*' The twelve French arch- 
bishops paid for their pads 60,300 pieces of gold {ameorum\ and 
the Archbishop of Mentz, 30,000 pieces of gold!' The pall was 
a vestment made of white wool, with crosses worked upon it, and 
still forms a part of the armorial bearings of the sees of Canterbury, 
Armagh, &c.'' Privileges, dispensations, indulgences, &c., were 
also considerable sources of emolument to the Pope. Very fre- 
quently, especially in the reign of Henry III., he demanded of the 
clergy a clear tenth of their income ;' and, on one occasion, levied 
in England to the amount of 80,000 marks, — thought equwcient to 
the entire specie of the kingdom ."■ 

2. Papal Provision was in the middle ages carried to such an 
extent, that some of the richest pieces of preferment were possessed 

d See in this ehap. WUk. i. 526, and N. « Willc. iU. 246. 

f See in this chap. Wilk. i. 633, and N. 

K Polydore Vergil de Invent. &c. lib. viii. c. 2. 

ii See in this chap. Wilk. i. 297. 

> Sleidani Ck>ni. edit. Badii, 1569, pp. 205, 377. 

k See the Frontispiece. » In this chap. WUk. i. 620, 622. 

» SmoUeU's Hist. ii. 283, &c. 
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12 ouB kings' struggle against the papal yoke. 

by foreigners and non-residents, to the obvious detriment of the 
patrons whose rights were unjustly usurped, of the English clergy, 
and the people generally. There will be found in the course of 
my work several instances of the appointment of bishops, and even 
archbishops, by the Pope, without any canonical election." 

3. Appeals from the decision of the Metropolitan to a foreign 
jurisdiction, too distant to be well acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case, and too avaricious to refuse a bribe, were 
utterly subversive of ecclesiastical discipline.® 

4. The legatine power, which sometimes placed a deacon or 
a subdeacon above an Archbishop of Canterbury,^ was also a 
manifest encroachment upon the rights of metropolitans. 

5. Sometimes the Pope granted to monasteries bulls of exemption 
from episcopal jurisdiction ;"> or freed a sufllragan from the authority 
of his archbishop.' His power was vexatiously exercised on one occa- 
sion, by despoiling the province of Canterbury, in order to erect the 
see of Lichfield into an archbishopric:* so that the clergy have no 
reason to complain of having lost any real power by the Reformation. 

Many seadar complaints of the extortions and usurpations of the 
see of Rome, will be found in the histories of Matthew Paris, 
WaLdngham, &c. See also Reynolds' DissertaHon, 

§. III. — The resistance of our Kings to the Pop^s authority, 

1. The opposition of the British bishops to Augustine, the Pope's 
legate;' the celebrated controversy respecting Easter and the 
Tonsure, in which the Britons, Irish, and Rets maintained their 
own traditions against those of the Church of Rome;° and the 
spirit of independence exhibited by Alfrid, King of Northumbria, 
and by Archbishop Theodore, in the case of Wilfrid,* will be men- 
tioned in regular chronological order. 

2. Of William the Conqueror it was said by Ralph Higden, that 
'* he governed all things, whether ecclesiastical or secular, according 
to his will; he would admit no person into his territories in the 
Pope's behalf, unless such was lus pleasure; he would suffer no 
council to be assembled in his dominions without his consent, or 
any thing to be defined there unless through his dictation."" When 
the legate of Pope Gregory VII. demanded that he should do 
homage to the Apostolic see, his answer was — " I have, been un- 
willing to do fealty to you hitherto, and will not do it now; 
because I have never promised it : nor do I find that any of my 
predecessors performed it to any of yours."* And we find the 

n See in this chap. Wilk. ii. 424. 

o See in this chap. Wilk. ii. 359| N. P Ibid. Wilk. i. 315, N. 

<i Ibid. Wilk. ii. 269. ' Ibid. Wilk. ii. 375. 

* Chap. iU. §. 1 ; Wilk. i. 152. t Id this chap. Wilk. i. 24, 25. 

« Ibid. Wilk i. 87, 75. ^ Ibid. Wilk. I. 44, 55, N. 

^ Usser. de Success. Eccl. c. v\i, p. 94. 

' Ibid. c. vii. p. 93. 
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DESPICABLE SUBMISSION OF JOHN AND HENRY in. 13 

same Pope complaining of him in the following terms : '* The holy 
Roman Church has many just grounds of complaint against him. 
For no king, although he were a pagatiy hath presumed to attempt 
against the Apostolic see what he hath done ; by irreverently and 
impudently prohibiting bishops and archbishops from visiting the 
thresholds of the Apostles."' 

3. In a letter to Pope Urban, Archbishop Anselm thiis speaks of 
William II. *' The king desireth of me that I should consent to his 
pleasures, which are against the law of God ; for he would not have 
the Pope received or appealed to in England without his command- 
ment, neither that I should receive a letter from him, or obey his 
decrees. He suffered not a council to be kept in his realm now 
these thirteen years since he was king."' 

4. According to Eadmer, Henry I. obtained from Pope Calixtus 
the same privileges which his father had enjoyed in England and 
Normandy, " and especially that no person should be permitted to 
exercise the legatine office in England, unless at his own express 
desire."* At the beginning of this reign, the Pope had sent Guy, 
Archbishop of Vienna, in quality of legate, with a power extending 
over the whole island ; but the English clergy, looking upon this 
envoy as an encroacher upon their privileges, remonstrated in such 
a manner, that the king would not allow the legate to exercise his 
authority in England. And on another occasion, when the Abbot 
Anselm, nephew to the primate, was appointed papal nuncio to 
England, Henry consulted his bishops, who unanimously declared 
this legation to be contrary to the rights and privileges of the 
Anglican Church. 

5. During the banishment of Thomas-ll-Becket, King Henry II. 
prohibited all appeals to Rome, the payment of Peter^i Pence, &c., 
and said to two of the cardinals, " By the eyes of God, I neither 
regard you nor your excommunications, any more than I do an 

egg-"" 

6. In the reign of Richard I., a.d. 1189, the Cardinal Anagni 
was sent as legate by the Pope to ac^ust a misunderstanding 
between the archbishop and the monks of Canterbury: but the 
king forbad him, by a mandate, to proceed farther than Dover 
without his express order. Yel^ when Richard had effected an 
accommodation, he invited the legate to Canterbury. 

7. When he was threatened with an interdict for his contumacy 
in refusing to admit Stephen Langton to the see of Canterbury, 
King John, in a violent rage, swore by God's teeth, that if the 
Pope dared to attempt any thing of the kind, he would immediately 
send to him all the prelates and clergy of England, and confiscate 
all their effects. The actual fiilmination of the sentence, however, 

J In this chap. Wilk. i. 93. 

* Foze't Actji aod Monum. i. 211. See also in this chap. WUk. i. 371. 

• Usser. de Success. Eccl. c. yii. p. 95. 
^ In thU chap. Wilk. i. 445. 
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14 DYING WORDS OF THE EARL OF LINCOLN. 

marveUously altered his tone. The hktory of this interdict, and the 
base submission of King John before Pandulph the legate, may 
be seen in this chapter.*^ 

8. During the long reign of Henry III. the Church of England 
suffered grievously from the manifold extortions of the Pope ; and 
that weak, vacillating monarch, instead of protecting his subjects, 
(to adopt the words of Matthew Paris), " made himself such a slave 
to the will of the Roman legate, that he appeared to worship his 
very footsteps ; affirming both in public and private, that he could 
neither alter, alienate, nor dispose of any thing without the consent 
of his lord the Pope, so that he could not be called a king, but the 
Pope's vassal:" nevertheless, so insatiable was the avarice of the 
pontiff, that even he was occasionally roused to active opposition. 
Thus for example, in 1244, when a new extortioner came to England, 
armed with extraordinary powers of excommunication and suspen- 
sion, the king interposed his prohibition ; and in 1244, he not only 
commanded the ports to be closed agaisnt the nuncios of the Pope, 
but that any man presuming to levy contributions on the authority 
of his bulls should be seized upon and imprisoned. In this reign 
Grostete, Bishop of Lincoln, vigorously and successfully opposed 
the system of papal provision in his diocese ; absolutely refusing to 
collate foreigners to benefices upon the Pope's presentation: and 
when a threatening brief was sent to him from Rome, ho b said 
to have torn it and trampled it underfoot.*^ 

9. In the reign of his son, Edward I., there were many com- 
plaints against the system of " provision^" &c ; but though the 
clergy were heavily taxed, these subsidies were in most instances 
granted to the king, to assist him in the wars which he carried 
on against Scotland and Wales. The king on one occasion very 
properly fined William de Gaynesburgh (elect of Worcester) a 
thousand marks for having procured a bull, investing him with the 
spirituals and temporals of the diocese, contrary to his crown and 
dignity.® 

10. A.D. 1312, we find the Earl of Lincoln in his dying moments 
complaining that — " the Church of England, once honourable and 
free, is now, alas, enslaved by the oppressions of Rome : the peojde 
impoverished by taxes, and from a free condition reduced into a 
state of servitude ; and the nobility degraded by aliens." In the 
same year two papal nuncios came to the island ; but although the 
barons received them hospitably, they positively refiised to admit 
the papal buUs of which they were the bearers, maintaining that 
they had " in the kingdom pious and learned bbhops, by whose 
counsel they would be guided, and not by that of strangers." And 
when, in 1320, John de Kendal, Bishop of Winchester, died, the 
monks, instead of allowing the reservation of the Pope, proceeded to 

c WUk. i. 526. 

«» Sec in this chapter, Wilk. i. 664, 678, 679, 684, 686, 697, 700, 709. 

e Sec in this chapter, Wilk. ii. 64, 67, 78, 88, 234, 269, &c. 266. 
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elect one of their own brethren to the vacant see. Their gtrengik 
was not, however, equal to their spirit: the election was quashed, 
and after some difficulty Rigandus, one of the Pope's chaplains, 
was consecrated Bishop of Winchester.' 

11. In the year 1365, the Pope renewed his claim to the tribute 
of a thousand marks, the payment of which had been discontinued 
for thirty-three years ; but King Edward III. appealed to his Par- 
liament, and they returned the following answer : ** Forasmuch as 
neither King John nor any other king could bring the realm and 
kingdom into such thraldom and subjection but by common consent 
of Parliament, the which was not done ; therefore that which he did 
was against his oath at hb coronation. If, thert^fore, the Pope 
should attempt any thing against the king, by process or other 
matters in deed, the king and all his subjects should, with all their 
force and power, resist the same." In 1376, the Good Parliament, 
as it was called, thus remonstrated against the extortions of the 
Pope : '* That the tax paid to the Pope for ecclesiastical dignities 
doth amount to fivefold as much as the tax of all the profits which 
pertain unto the king by the year of the whole realm ; and for one 
bishoprick, the Pope, by way of translation and death, hath three, 
four, or ^YB several taxes. That there b none so rich a prince in 
Christendom that hath the fourth part of so much treasure as the 
Pope hath out of this realm — for churches — ^most sinfully. That 
the collector, being also a receiver of Peter's Pence, keepeth an 
house in London, with clerks and ofiicers, as if it were one of the 
king's solemn courts, sending yearly to tbe Pope twenty thousand 
marks, and most commonly more. That cardinals and other aliens, 
remaining at the court of Rome, have divers the best dignities 
in England, and have sent over to them twenty thousand marks," 
&c. And the next year they petitioned the king that Provisors 
may be put out of his protection, and that remedies might be 
provided against other abuses. 20,000 marks in this reign must 
have equalled above £156,000 of our present currency : £312,000 
must have been, therefore, the annual amount of papal extortion!' 

12. The first Parliament of Richard II., in 1377, complained of 
the number of English benefices held by foreigners, and prayed 
that the collection of first-fruits and papal pro>vis%ons within this 
realm might be punished with outlawry. Accordingly (by statutes 
2 Ric. II. c. 15, and 7 Ric. II. c. 12,) it was enacted— 1. " That 
no alien should be capable of letting his benefice to farm ;" and 
2. '* That no alien should be presented to any ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment.'' The statute of Provisors (or 12 Ric. II. c. 15,) enacts, 
'' That all liege men of the king accepting a living by any foreign 
provision are put out of the king's protection, and the benefice 
declared void :" to which 13 Ric. II. Stat. 2, c. 2 and 3, adds 

f See also in this chapter, Wilk. ii. 289, 322. 

f See in this chapter WiU. U. 684, 716, 726 ; alw lii. 7, 97, (two extract! from 
the same page,) 107. 
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16 OUB KIN6B RESIST THE EXTORTIONS OF THE POPS. 

^'baniBhrneiit and forfeiture to the person so presented; and im- 
prisonmenty forfeiture, and pun of life and member, to any person 
bringing over any citation or excommunication from beyond sea on 
account of the execution of the foregoing statute.'' The statute of 
PaficuNiRE (or 16 Bic. II. c. 5,) enacts — " That whosoever shall 
procure at Rome or elsewhere any translations, processes, excom- 
munications, bulls, instruments, or other things which touch the 
king, against him, his crown, and realm, shall be put out of the 
king's protection, their lands and goods forfeited to the king's use, 
and they shall be attached to answer for the same." 

About 1382, Urban VI. and Clement VII. being both elected to 
the papacy by different factions of cardinals, the English declared 
in &vour of the former, while the French espoused the cause of the 
latter. 

In 1388, the king obliged the Pope's collector to take an oath 
that he would be true to the king; that he would do nothing 
detrimental to the royal prerogative or the laws of the kingdom ; 
and that he would not publish any letters from the Pope, or export 
money or plate from the kingdom, without the royal licence : and 
when, in 1399, the Pope conferred the see of Lincoln upon the 
celebrated Henry Beaufort, Richard assembled the clergy, and 
demanded whether or not the Pope had power to create or translate 
bishops in England. They did not directiy answer the question, 
but suggested a remonstrance to the Pope. 

A royal prohibition against papal exactions may be seen in this 
chapter.^ 

13. From the precarious tenure of his crown, Henry IV. was 
too anxious to conciliate foreign powers to take any active part in 
opposition to the Pope ; and a schism which occurred in the papacy, 
about 1406, operated as a salutary check upon the extortions and 
usurpations of the Apostolic see. The three claimants, Benedict 
XIII., Gregory XII., and Alexander V., being each desirous to 
secure the support of the English hierarchy, carefully avoided 
giving them any cause of complaint, and the Church enjoyed a 
degree of repose to which she had been long a stranger. But 
in 1401, before the schism, it had been ena<Sed by Parliament, 
" That no person, under colour of bulls of exemption purchased 
from the Pope, should trouble or disturb any prebendaries, vicars, 
&c. in the enjoyment of the tithes due to them in their several 
benefices ; and that no licence granted upon provision to any bene- 
fice not yet vacant, should be valid or available."* 

14. Archbishop Chicheley, in his first convocation, moved for 
annulling papal exemptions. He opposed the great power with 
which the Pope had invested the Cardinal Bishop of England, and 
presented to King Henry V. a full declaration of the nature, the 
extent, and the mischievous results of the legatine ofiSce ; but the 

»• WUk. iii. 207, A.D. 1389. « See in this chapter, WUk. lU. 284, &c. 
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king protected him from the vengeance of the Pope, In 1414, 
the University of Oxford presented to King Henry V. articles for 
the reformation of the Church; and in 1419, Pope Martin V. 
granted a concordat for the reformation of the Church of England^ 

15. King Henry VI. received a consecrated rose from the Pope 
in the year 1452, accompanied by a demand from the clergy of a 
tenth of their revenues ; but his request was denied, and the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was prohibited from executing the Pope's 
bull, or suffering any money to be collected : and in a subsequent 
convocation the Pope's agent was equally unsuccessful. In this 
reign the Commons petitioned that no foreigner should be capable 
of holding church preferment ; and that the patron might be 
allowed to present anew upon the non-residence of any incumbent ; 
but the king eluded these petitions. Pope Martin wrote him a 
severe letter against the statute of Provisions, which he terms an 
abominable statute : his words are as follows — '* Ut tam execrdbUs 
statutum penitus tollatur, quod si feceris scHvabis primttm ttuim, 
tUm vero mvltorum animas" (Burnet's Hist. Ref., vol. i., Records, 
No. 28.) How the appointment of foreigners, ignorant of the 
language, and constantly residing abroad, to the richest benefices 
in the kingdom, was conducive to the scdvation of sovils, \& a question 
which I must leave to the reader's ingenuity to solve. ^' Davus 
sum non (Edipus /" During this reign the Cardinal of Winchester 
held the office of legate a latere; and the Parliament, becoming 
jealous of his extending the papal power, insisted that he should 
absent himself from all councils of the king in which any questions 
were debated connected with the see of Rome. 

(See in this chapter, Wilk. in. 471, 551, 552.) 

During the four following reigns, those of Edward IV., Ed- 
ward v., Richard III., and Henry VII., I have failed to discover 
any traces of papal oppression upon the one hand, or of opposition 
upon the other : probably there was no ground of complaint, and 
therefore no complaint. These four reigns were, however, of short 
duration — about twenty-eight years altogether: and that which 
followed was fatal to the supremacy of the Pope in this realm 
of England. The reign of Henry VIII. is spread over about 
230 folio pages in Wi^ins' third volume, opposition to the Pope's 
authority and jurisdiction being the most prominent subject. As 
it IS too copious for epitome, I must refer the reader to the latter 
part of this chapter, beginning at Wilk. ni. 707. 

The above historical outline has been for the most part compiled 
fi^m authentic sources, such as Eadmer, Malmsbury, Newbury, 
Hoveden, Matthew Paris, and Walsingh'am; though, for want of 
better authorities within my reach, I have occasionally made use of 
Hume and Smollett's Histories, Le Bad, &c. 

^ See in tUs chapter, Wilk. Ui. 361, 391. 
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18 SOME LETTEBS OF POPE OBBGORT THE GREAT. 

Concilia Magx^e Britannle, te. Edit. Wilkins, VoL I. 

WiUL i. 6. Canani of St. Patrick made m Irdatid^ A.D. 456. 

Can, 6. K any questions should arise in this island, let than be 
referred to the apostolic see. 

Ibid. p. 9, &c. Some account of th<}ie letters of Gregory the Great 
which rdate to Britain. 

I. The Itnt Is addressed to the Irish bishops on the subject of 
the Three Chapters^ which had been condemned in the fifth general 
council A, D. 552. By this title were distinguished some writings of 
Theodore of Mopsuesta, Ibas of Edessa, and Theodoret of Cyrus, 
supposed to favour the Nestorian heresy. This letter was written 
about A.D. 592, to correct an erroneous impression of the Irish 
bishops respecting that council, by assuring them that nothing had 
been decreed in it contrary to the faith ; and he thus invites them 
back to the unity of the church, — ''Let therefore the purity of 
{her) &ith at length renew your affection towards the mother who 
hath borne you ; let no perverseness of mind {anknorum tn^mlio) 
separate you from her unity, nor any persuasion allure you from 
the right course." 

n. An exhortation to Augustine and his companions to p^- 
severe in the conversion of the English. It contains nothing remark- 
able but the date ; in which he calls the emperor, '< Domino tioftro." 
He wrote this letter a.d. 596. 

The following are from Spelman, i. 69, &c. 

ni. The third is addressed, "To the most reverend and holy 
our brother and fellow bishop Etherius," the bishop of Aries. 

VII. vm. &c. St. Peter is called, Prinoeps Apostolorum. 

zin. Addressed to Eulogius, bishop of Alexandria; in which 
he rebukes him for having given him *' proud titles which spring 
from the root of vanity : employing the expression, as you haee 
commanded; which woid command^ I entreat you not to let me hear 
again ; for I know what I am, and what you are. In situation, ye 
are my brethren; in piety, my fathers: I did not therefore comsnand, 

but I admonished you of that which is useful And lo! in 

your letter directed to me, who have forbidden any iliing of the Mndf 
you have given me the proud title of universal pope, which I 
beseech your holiness not to do again: for ye dishonour your- 
selves, by ascribing to another greater dignity than reason requires. 
I do not desire to be exalted by titles, but by virtue : nor indeed 
do I consider that as an honour, by which the honour of my brethren 
is diminished. Away then with words which inflate vanity, and 
wound charity ! And, indeed, your holiness knows that this very 
title was offered to my predecessors by the holy council of Chal- 
cedon, and afterwards by subsequent fathers; yet none of them 
were ever willing to adopt it." 

xrv. To Siagrius, bishop of Aucun in Burgundy. In granting 
to him the paU, he adds : " And we have also judged it proper to 
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grant that the see of Aucud, over which Divine Providence hath 
appointed you to preside, should rank immediately after the see of 
Lyons ; and that it should receive that dignity and rank by our 
indulgenoe and authority." 

WiLK. CoKCiL. i. 10, &c. are ikefoUowvng letters of Pope Gregory, 

An epistle to Augustine, the apostle of the English, congratu- 
lating him upon his success in the work of conversion, and exhorting 
him not to be too much elated by the miracles which God had 
enabled him to perform. 

A letter to Quirinus and the rest of the Irish bishops, directing 
them not to re-baptize those who had been baptized by heretics 
in the name of the Trinity. In the Western Church, such persons 
were usually received by the laying on of hands, and in the Eastern 
by the chrism. This letter is dated a.d. 592. 

A letter to Augustine, granting him a pcMy ^' to be used only 
during the celebration of mass;" and directing him to consecrate 
'^ twelve bishops, to be subject to your jurisdiction; so that the 
bishop of London, however, shall be always in future consecrated 
by a synod of his own, and receive the honour of a pall from the 
holy and apostolic see. We desire you also to send a bishop to 
the dty of York, with this proviso — that if that city, with the 
neighbouring territories, shall receive the Word of God, he also is 
to ordain twelve bishops, and to enjoy the dignity of a metropolitan ; 
for to him also have we resolved to grant a pall : yet we wish him 
to be subject to your authority. Let there be hereafter tliis dis- 
tinction between the bishops of London and York — ^that he shall 
have the precedence who was first ordained." (Written a.d. 601.) 

Bede*s Eccl. Hist. b. i. c. 27. Pope Gregory's Answers to some 
Questions sent to him by Augustine, a.d. 601. Wilk. i. 20. 

Q. VI. On the degrees of consanguinity, within which it is lawful 
to marry, he replies: "A certain temporal law of the Roman 
republic permits the children of a brother and a sister, or of two 
brothers, or two sisters, to marry : we have, however, learned by 
experience, that the offspring of such a marriage cannot thrive ; 
wherefore it necessarily follows, that the third or fowrih generation 
may intermarry, but on no account the second.** 

Q. vra. Gregory says : " In the Church of England, in which 
you are at present the only bishop, you can only consecrate bishops 
by yourself; unless bishops should come from Gaul, who may assist 
at the consecration as witnesses. When however, by the dispen- 
sation of Providence, bishops shall have been consecrated in neigh- 
bouring places, the consecration ought not to be performed without 
the assembling of three or four bishops." 

Q. IX. Gregory replies : " We have not given you any authority 
over the bishops of Gaul : for, time out of mind, the bishop of Aries 
has received a pall from our predecessors, whom we ought by no 

C3 
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means to deprive of the authority which he hath thus acquired. 
All the British bishops, however, we commit to your brotherhood, 
that the unlearned may be taught, the weak strengthened, and the 
perverse corrected." 

Q, XI. Interrogatus : '* Si post illusionem qme per somnium solet 
corpus Domini quilibet accipere valeat, vel si sacerdos sit sacra 
mysteria celebrare 7' Respond it Gregorius : " Si ex naturse super- 
fluitate vel infirmitate evenerit, a peroeptione Sacri Mystcrii pro- 
hibere non debet ; sed ab ImmclcUume SancH Mygterii abstinere, ut 
arbitror, humiliter debet : nisi sacerdos alius in loco desit. Si vero 
ex turpi cogitatione vigilantis oritur illusio dormientis, patet animae 
suus reatus, et omnimodo abstinendum est. Unde et tUe, ccdestis 
exercitiis prwcipuus mUeSy gemebat dicens, Video aliam le^em," &c. 
(Rom. vii. 23.) 

Note, The reader will not fail to remark that he here calls St. Paul 
" coelestis exercitus pracipuus miles.** 

WiLK. CoNCiL. i. 24, (from Bede, Hist. lib. ii. c. 2.) Synod of 
Worcester y a.d. 601. 

" In the mean time, by the assistance of King Ethelbert, Augus- 
tine invited the British doctors to a conference, in a place which to 
this day is called in the English tongue, Augustinaes Ac^ L e. 
Augustine* s Oak ; and began to persuade them by a fraternal admo- 
nition, that, observing a catholic unity, they should join with him in 
preaching the gospel to the pagans : for they did not celebrate 
Easter Sunday at the proper time, but observed it from the four- 
teenth to the twentieth moon, which computation is contained in 
a cycle of eighty-four years. But in many other respects they <Kt 
contrary to the unity of the church. After a long disputation, in 
which they preferred their own traditions to those which are univer- 
sally received by the Catholic church, the holy father Augustine put 
an end to this laborious and long controversy, by saying — * Let us 
entreat the Lord to show us, by a sign from heaven, which tradition 
we ought to follow.' Which, when the opposite party, although 
unwillingly, agreed to, a blind Englishman was brought forward; 
who, when he had been presented to the British bishops, without 
receiving any benefit from their ministry, at length Augustine prayed 
to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that he would restore to 
the blind man the sight which he had lost. Without delay the blind 
man received his sight, and Augustine was proclaimed by all, a 
true herald of heavenly light. Then the Britons confessed, indeed, 
that to be the true way of righteousness which Augustine preached, 
but declared that they could not, without the consent and permission 
of their people, forsake their ancient customs. Wherefore they 
entreated that a second synod might be convened, which was agreed 
to : and there came thither seven British bishops, and many learned 
men, especially from the celebrated monastery of Bangor, over 
which Dinooth then presided as abbot. Before they came to the 
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council, they went to a certain holy anchorite, inquiring of him 
whether they ought to desert their traditions at the preaching of 
Augustine : who replied — * If he is a man of God, follow him/ 
They siud — * How can we prove that he is such ?* To which he 
answered : * The Lord hath said, Take my yoke upon you, for 
I am meek and lowly of heart : prociu-e therefore that Augustine 
and his companions may first arrive at the place where the synod is 
to be held ; and if at your entrance he shall rise from his seat, know 
for a certainty that he is a servant of Christ/ They obeyed : and it 
came to pass, that when they entered, Augustine retained his seat, 
which, when they saw, being indignant at his pride, they tried to 
contradict every thing he said. His address to them was as follows : 
* In many things ye act contrary to our customs, and to those of the 
universal church : yet if in these three respects ye will obey me — to 
celebrate E^ter at the proper time ; to perform the rite of baptism, 
by which we are bom again unto God, according to the custom of 
the holy Roman and apostolic Church ; and to join with us in 
preaching' to the English nation the Word of the Lord ; all the 
other things which ye do, although contrary to our customs, we will 
bear with equanimity.' They however replied, that they would 
consent to none of these things, nor would they acknowledge him 
as their archbishop." 

WiLK. i. p. 26.-2^ Beply of Dinooth, Abbot of Bangor, 
to Augustine. 

" Be it known to you, and without doubt, that we are all of us 
obedient and subject to the Church of God, and to the Pope of 
Rome, and to every true and godly christian; to love every one 
in his degree with perfect charity : and other obedience than this 
I do not know to be due to him whom ye call the Pope, {quern vos 
nomincais esse papam,) nor that he is the Father of Fathers ; and 
ihis obedience we are willing to render to him and to every 
christian continually. Besides, we are under the government of 
the bishop of Caerleon upon Usk ; who is, under God, appointed to 
superintend us, to cause us to continue in the spiritual way.'' 

Note, It is to he noted that the British hishops were at this time 
subject to a metropolitan of their own, who, "sub Deo** (i.e. without 
any superior but God), presided over them. Respecting the place of 
this synod, nothing is certainly known ; hut Stillingfleet suggests that 
it may have heen held at Atistric, Haustake, or Ossuntree, on the 
borders of Worcestershire ; and Si^shert (anno 602) expressly tells us 
that several of the Scottish (Le. Irish) and Pictish hishops were present 
at it. The sees of the British hishops who attended mis council are 
thus described by Bale :' " Herefordiensis, Tavensis (or Uan-Tavenais), 
Patemensis, Banchorensis, Cluniensis (or Fluietisis), Uniacensis (or 
Wiccens{s)f and Mor^nensis, which some read Menevensis." The 
Bangor here mentioned, and of which Dinooth was abbot, must not be 
confounded with the diocese of that name in Carnarvonshire, but was 
situated in Cheshire, on the Dee, and called by the Romans JBonium , 
lAntiq. Brit. 
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or Bovium. (See Camden's Britannia, edit 1695, coL 556, 668, 693.) 
In Camden's time it was *' aU com fields^ and he says it was in the 
neighbourhood of Chester, 

WiLK. i. p. 34. In a letter from Pope Honorius I. to Edwin, king 

of Northumbria, a. d. 634, he says : — " We have also sent two palls 

for the two metropolitans, Honorius and Paulinus, so that when 

either of them shall be summoned from this world to hb Creator, 

the survivor may, by our authority, consecrate another bishop in 

his place ; and this we grant both as a mark of affection to younel^ 

and on account of the great distance which intervenes between us.'' 

Note^ Hence it appears, that before this time, on the death of an 

archbishop, his successor had been obliged to go to Rome for consecra^ 

tion and his palL In this letter, Hononus assumes no little authority— 

" Vice B, Petri Apostohrutn Principia, auctoritatem trihuimut^ S^c, 

Ibid. p. 35. In a letter of this Pope to his namesake archbishop 
Honorius, he says : — " By the authority of the blessed Peter, 
prince of the Apostles, we grant unto thee, O Honorius, and to thy 
successors for ever, a primacy over all the churches of Britain. 
We command, therefore, that all the churches of England, and the 
neighbourincf territories, shall be subject to your jurisdiction, and 
that the metropolitan authority be lodged in the see of Dover." 

Ibid. p. 37. a.d. 664, was held the conference of Whitby e 
{Synodtis Pharensis) in Yorkshire ; at which there were present 
two kings, three English, and several Scottbh (Irish) bishops, with 
an abbot, abbess, and many presbyters and other clerks — Romans, 
Angles, Saxons, Britons, Scots, and Picts. The early bishops of 
Lindisfarne (Hdv Island) having been Irish Scots, the Northum* 
brians observed Easter according to the Irish tradition, but Eanfirid 
their queen, a Kentish princess, after the Roman : " Whence (says 
Bede) it sometimes happened that two Easters were celebrated in 
one year ; and when the king, having completed his Lenten fast, 
was celebrating his Easter Sunday, the queen> still fasting, was 
spending Palm Sunday. This difference respecting the celebration 
of Easter was however borne patiently by all during the lifetime 
of Aidan ; because they saw clearly, that although he could not 
act contrary to the custom of those who sent him, he took care 
diligently to perform works of faith, piety, and brotherly love, 
according to the custom of all the saints." After his death 
a violent controversy arose respecting Easter, the ecclesiastical 
tonsure, and other points in which the Irish differed from the 
Saxons, and which this conference of Whithye was intended to 
decide. In this synod, Wilfrid, abbot of Ripon, and afterwards 
archbishop of York, pleaded in £sivour of the Roman Easter, while 
Colman, bishop of Lindisfarne, being an Irish Scot, maintained 
the opposite side. According to Bede, (lib. iii. c. 25,) king Oswi 
opened the conference by a speech, in which he pointed out the 
necessity of imity : after which Colman said, '^ The Easter which I 
celebrate I have received from my ancestors, and it is the same as 
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that which St. John the evangelist observed^ with all the churches 
over which he presided." In reply to this, Wilfrid asserted that 
"the Roman Easter was observed throughout the whole world, 
with the single exception of the Irish, and the companions of their 
obstinacy, the Picts and Britons, who, living in the remotest islands 
of the ocean, foolishly contested the point against the whole world." 
Speaking of Columba and other Irish saints, he says : ^' Their 
observing Easter in this manner was of no importance, so long as 
no one came to instruct them in the correct method of keeping it... 

and, even admitting your Columba to be a holy man, ought 

he to be preferred to the most holy prince of the apostles, to whom 
the Lord said. Thou art Peter, and upon this rock wiU I build my 
thwrch ?" &c. Upon which, king Oswi asked Colman whether these 
words had really been addressed to Peter ; and on his admitting 
that they were, instantly decided in favour of the Roman Easter : 
" For (said he) St. Peter is a door-keeper whom I am unwilling to 
contradict ; but, as far as my knowledge and ability extend, I desire 
to obey his commands in all respects; lest, when I arrive at the 
gates of the kingdom of heaven, there should be no one to open 
them for me, he being my enemy who is proved to have the keys." 
Colman however resigned his see, rather than submit to this deci- 
sion; thus furnishing us with a remarkable proof, that the Irish 
bishops in the 7th century rejected the authority of the Pope. This 
is also evident from Bede, lib. iii. c. 29, where it is said : " For 
Oswi (king of Northumbria) dUihough educated by Irish Scots, knew 
of a truth that the Roman was the Catholic and Apostolic church." 
Note, The ancient Britons and Irish kept Easter upon the Snnday 
that fell between the 14th and 20th days of the paschal moon, and 
followed in their account thereof, not the 19 years' com])utation of 
Anatolius, but Sulpicius Sevenis's cycle of 84 years. The Irish Church 
adopted the Roman Easter about a.d. 694; but the Welsh continued 
theur ancient practice till about the year 800 ; when Elbodeus, one of 
their bishops, introduced the Roman method.*" 

WiLK. i. p. 44, &c. In the year 679, Wilfrid, Bishop of York, was 
expelled fr(Hn his see, through the machinations of Ermenburga, 
queen of Northumbria ; having excited her envy by the number of 
abbots and abbesses in his train ; by his causing himself to be served 
in gold and silver vessels ; and by the crowd of retainers who, in 
splendid attire, walked by hb side : and archbishop Theodore, with- 
out consulting Wilfrid, introduced three foreign bishops into his 
diocese. Wilfrid being thus despoiled of his bishoprick, went to 
Rome, and appealed to pope Agatho, who espoused his cause so 
warmly, that in the course of four months no fewer than seventy 
consistories {eoncUiabida) were held on the subject of his expulsion. 
The appeal of Wilfrid begins as follows : — " I, W^Ufrid, an humble 
and unworthy Saxon bishop, have directed my steps to this apostolic 

» On this snlqect, tee Uflher't DiBConrse on the Religion of the Ancient Irish 
c. tx. p. 63, &c. 
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pinnacle^ as to a fortified place and a tower of strength ; because 
I know that canonical regulations are derived from hence to all the 
churches of Christ ; wherefore I confidently ask that justice may be 
done to my humility." Pope Agatho complied with his request, 
and the synod decree^i, "that bishop Wilfrid, beloved of God, shall 
take the bishoprick which he lately had ; and let such bishops as he 
shall choose be promoted to be his coadjutors : those being banished 
to a distance, who nefariously during his absence were thrust into 
his diocese." Wilfrid, on his return, "having with difficulty 
obtained access to the king, presented to him the sealed decrees of 
the apostolic Pope ; but he, when he had caused them to be read to 
the bishops who joined with him in his faction, was so far from 
hffving any reverence for the see of Rome, that, having despoiled 
him of his property, and sent away hb companions in different 
directions, he delivered the holy bishop to a certain prefect, remark- 
able for his cruelty, to be cast into a dungeon."" 

WiLK. i. p. 55 Northumbrian Synod relating to WUfrid, a.d. 680. 

" Then all the nobles who dwelt there, and the servants of God, 
being called to the place of the council, to hear the salutary advice 
sent from the apostolic see, when they heard several things read 
which were contrary to their inclinations, some of them contuma- 
ciously refiised (to submit). Moreover, by the command of the king 
and his counsellors, and with the consent of the bishops who 
held his diocese, they determined that he (Wilfrid) should be com- 
mitted to prison, and kept there without any honour for nine 
months."® 

Note, "Archbishop Theodore paid such little regard to the Pope, 
that he did not call a synod as Agatho had commanded; nor did he 
relent till he was eighty-seven years of age, and felt death approach- 
ing. He then wrote a letter to the king^ m Wilfrid's behalf, who was 
in consequence restored to a part of his diocese, which he held till 
his death. Brithwald was so regardless of the see of Rome, that he did 
not send any advocates thither to answer Wilfrid." p According to Bede 
(lib. iii. c. 28), " Wilfrid had introduced by his preachinff many regu- 
lations of catholic discipline into the Church of England. 

Ibid. p. 75. "Naitan, king of the northern Picts, in the year 
714, induced all his subjects to celebrate Easter at the catholic 
time; and that he might effect this the more easily, and with 
greater authority, he requested assistance from the English, whom 
he knew to have long since regulated their religion according to the 
pattern of the holy Roman and apostolic Church. He also requested 
that architects might be sent to him to build a church of stone in 
his country, promising to dedicate it in honour of the blessed prince 
of the apostles, and that he, with all his subjects, would constantly 
imitate the discipline of the holy Roman and apostolic Church : as 

« GuL Malmsb. <* Heddios in Viti WiUHdi, c. 33. 

P Johnson. 
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£Eur as a nation could learn it, who had been so long estranged from 
tiie Roman language {Uxjwld)" Ceolfrid, abbot of Jarrow, accord- 
ingly wrote him a long letter, both on the subject of Easter and the 
ecclesiastical tonsure. Discoursing upon the latter of these subjects, 
he brings several instances from the Old Testament, ex, gr. Job and 
Joseph ; and observes, that the tonsure of St. Peter ought to be 
preferred to all others, since the Lord bad said unto him, Tlwu art 
Peter, ire., and since it was made in imitation of the crown of thorns 
which Christ wore at the time of his passion. " But what christian 
does not hate, as he hates magic itself, the mode of tonsure adopted 
by Simon Magus ? which, when you look at the upper part of the 
forehead, seems to have the appearance of a crown ; but, when you 
come to examine the top of the head, you will find the crown, 
which you thought you had observed, mutilated. Wherefore you 
may be assured, that such a mode befits not christians, but rather 
Simoniacs ; who, in the present life, were believed by deluded men 
to be worthy of a crown of everlasting glory, but in a future life 
are not only deprived of all hope of a crown, but moreover are con- 
demned to eternal punishment/'^ So much for priestly shaving ! 
In an account of a synod convened by Naitan, immediately after the 
arrival of this precious document, it is said, that as soon as he heard 
it translated into his native language, he knelt down and publicly 
thanked God. '* The ministers of the altar, as well as the monks, 
were immediately shorn in imitation of a crown; and the nation, 
being reformed, rejoiced that they were subject to the discipline of 
the blessed prince of the apostles, St. Peter, and under his protec- 
tion:'* a tolerably clear proof that they then, for the first time, 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope. 

WiLK. i. p. 91. — Letter of Boniface, Bishop of Mentz, to Cuthbert, 
Archbishop of Dover, a.d. 745. 

" We decreed, in our synodal convocation, to observe as long as 
we live the catholic faith and unity, and subjection to the see of 
Rome; to convoke a synod every year; that metropolitans shall 
demand palls from that see ; and that we desire in all things to pay 
canonical obedience to all the injunctions of St. Peter : that we may 
be included among those sheep who have been entrusted to hb 
care." Also, that tf any bishop shall be unable to correct any thing 
which requires reformation in his diocese, he shall declare it to the 
synod : '* as the Church of Rome bound us by an oath to do at the 
time of our consecration — *that when I see the priesthood or the 
liuty deviate from the law of God, and am unable to correct them, 
I will always declare the same to the apostolic see, and the vicar of 
St. Peter, that the evil may be reformed :' thus then, if I am not 
deceived, should any error be committed among the people which 
it is impossible for them to correct, all bishops ought to declare the 

<i Bede, lib. t. c. 22, 
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same to the metropolitan, and the metropolitan to the Roman pon- 
tiff." In the same letter he requests that English women, and 
especially nuns, might be prevented from making pilgrimages to 
Rome : " Because for the most part they perish, few preserving 
their integrity : for there are very few cities, either in Lombardy or 
Gaul, in which there is not an English adulteress or harlot ; which 
is a scandal to your whole church/' 

WiLK. i. p. 104. — Excerptions firam various CouncUst Falters, jt?. 
made by Ecgbert, Archbishop of York, a.d. 750. 

Ex, 49. If any questions shall arise in our province, let them be 
referred to the greater see, or to a synod, or to the apostolic see 
of Rome.' 

Ibid. p. 147. — The LegaHne ConsHtttHons at Cedlehyihe, a.d. 785. 

Gregory, bishop of Ostia, legate to Pope Adrian, and the first 
who had exercised this office in England since the time of Augus- 
tine, presided at it. Bishop Gibson says, that there is a town in 
Lancashire, on the borders of Cheshire, called Cdchetk or Kelcheth. 

Can, 8. That the ancient privileges granted to churches by tiie 
Pope of Rome be observed by all.' 

Ibid. p. 154. Brompton says of king Offa, that having procured 
the death of Ethelbert, king of the East Angles, (besides other 
satisfactions, which may be seen in Chapter III. § 2. a.d. 793,) 
'* going to Rome, he humbly visited the thresholds of the apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and granted to the Roman pontiff, the vicar 
of St. Peter, the annual revenue of one penny from every house in 
his dominions, established for ever : and he was the first, as it is said, 
who made this grant.'^ Offa, king of Mercia, made this journey to 
Rome about a. d. 793, and obtained from the Pope a grant of pri- 
vileges to the abbey of St. Alban's, which he had lately founded : 
this was indeed one object of his journey. {Bnd, p. 155.) 

Ibid. p. 156. On the day after king Offa had obtained from the 
Pope thw grant of privileges to the abbey of St. Alban's, "entCTing 
the English school, which then flourished at Rome, he granted of Im 
royal munificence a silver (penny) from every family in his dominions, 
for the support of his subjects who should come there : by which 
bountiful grant he obtained the privilege that no public penitent of 
the English nation should be thenceforwards obliged, for the fulfil- 
ment of his penance, to go into exile." After specifying hb domi- 
nions, the historian thus proceeds : '< From all these provinces the 
aforesaid king Offa granted St. Peter's penny (with the exception 
of those lands which he had granted to St. Alban's abbey) ; and it 
was called * St Peter^s penny,' because, by the favour of heaven, 
he had found {the body of) this martyr on the day of St. Peter, 
which is called ' ad vincida ;' and on the same day he granted this 



<* A Roman Canon. 
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annual revenue to the Roman Churoh> for the redemption of his 
souly and for the maintenance of the aforesaid English school, 
founded for the instruction of illiterate Englishmen who should 
travel thither/" 

Note, Henoe it is evident that they are much mistaken, who think 

that Ofia made his kingdom tributary to tiie Pope : the grant having 

in fact been made to the English School at Rome. 

WiLK. i. p. 164. — Letter ofKemUphuSy king ofMarda^ to 
Pope Leo IIL a.d. 801. 

"But now I, Kenulphus, king by the grace of God, humbly 
entreat your excellency, that, without offending you, I may be per- 
mitted to speak concerning my journey," &c. Again : " The bene- 
diction which all who before me have presided over the sceptre of 
the Mercians deserved to receive from your predecessors, the same 
I humbly entreat ; that, in the first place, you will receive me as 
your adopted son, even as I love you in quality of a father, and 
embrace you with all the earnestness of obedience." 

Ibid. p. 166. A letter from the English bishops to the same 
Pope, A.D. 801, complaining of the haj'dship of primates being 
obliged to travel to Rome in order to receive the paU, which had 
been anciently sent to England by the Popes. 

Imd. p. 172. — CowmH of Claves-Hoo, under Archbishop Wtdfred, 

A.D. 822. 

By the violence and avarice of king Ceonulf, archbishop Wulfred 
bad been banished ; and, '' the whole English nation was for nearly 
six years deprived of his metropolitan authority, and the sacrament 
of baptism. Moreover, on a certain occasion, the king, coming with 
his advisers to the royal city of London, in great wrath appointed 
a day on which the said archbishop should appear before him. 
Whither when he had come, the king commanded him to leave all 
his property, and depart from England directly ; without any hope 
of returning, either by the command of the Pope^ or at the request of 
the emperor, unless he would consent to. his wish, by ceding to him 
the town of Leogensham^ &c. At the end of the six years the 
archbishop was forced to submit. 

Ibid. p. 199. a.d. 904, Pope Formosus sent a letter to England, 
in which he excommunicated and gave his curse to king Edward the 
elder, instead of that blessing which St. Gr^;ory had given to the 
English nation. For during seven entire years, all the kingdom of 
West Saxony had been destitute of bishops. When king Edward 
heard this, he convened a synod, at which Pleimund, archbishop of 
Dover, presided ; and they chose bishops for all the divisions of West 
Saxony ; and where there had been formerly only tMoo bishops, they 
appointed fine. At the conclusion of the synod, the archbishop 
went to Rome, with honourable presents, and with great humility 

■ Brompton. 
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appeased the Pope. He also recited the decree of the king, which 
waa vexy agreeable to the apostolic (Pope), Returning to his see, 
he in one day consecrated at Canterbury seven bishops for the 
{vaccmt) churches."' 

WiLK. i. p. 200. In the archives of the see of Canterbury, it b said, 
that on the above occasion, a.d. 905, Eadulf was consecrated to the 
see of Kirton in Devonshire:*" " to which they added three towns 
in Cornwall, viz., Platun, Celling, and Landintham; that from 
thence he might every year visit the Cornish people, to extirpate 
their errors. For before this, they resisted the truth to the utmost of 
their powers and obeyed not the decrees of the Pope" 

Howel's Synopsis, &c. p. 38. We read that, a.d. 940, Howd 
Dha, king of all Wales, went to Rome accompanied by the arch- 
bishop of St. David's, the bishops of Bangor and St. Asaph's, and 
thirteen others, and obtained from the Pope a confirmation of his 
laws. 

WiLK. i. 221.— Laws of the Northumbrian Priests, a.d. 950. 

Can. 57. We desire that every Rome-penny be paid about the 
feast of St. Peter to the bishop's throne. We desire also that two 
faithful thanes, and one presbyter, be appointed to collect it in every 
Wapentake. 

Note. In the year 847, Athenulf, king of the West Saxons, Mercians, 
Northumbrians, East Angles, and Northern Saxons, granted to the 
Pope the Homescot throughout his dominions ; i.e. a pennv from each 
of his subjects who should possess a yearly income of tJiirty pence, 
or more houses than one. ^ 

Ibid. p. 245. — Ecclesiastical Laws of king Edgar, a.d. 967. 

Cap. IV. If a man shall refuse to pay St Peter's penny, let him 
carry it to Rome, and thirty pence besides ; and let him bring fix)m 
thence a certificate that he hath done so : and when he returns home 
let him pay to the king 1 20 shillings ; for the second offence, 200 
shillings ; and for the third let him forfeit all that he hath. 

Cap. V. Let every Sunday festival be observed from noontide on 
the Saturday till sunrise on the Monday. 

Ibid. p. 297. — King Canute to his Bishops and Nobles; toritten at 
Bome,A.D. 1031. 

" I give you to understand, that I have lately gone to Rome, to 
pray for the remission of my sins and the safety of my kingdom — 
a journey which I had long since vowed unto God. And now 
I thank the Omnipotent God, that during my lifetime I have been 
enabled to venerate and adore the blessed apostles, Peter and Paul, 
and every holy place which is within the city of Rome. And this 
I have done, chiefly because I have learned from wise men that 

t Gal. Malmsburiensis. " Ecdesiam Cridiensem. 

"^ Howel's Synopsis, &c. p. 28. 
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St. Peter tiie apostle received firom the Lord great power of bind- 
ing and loosing, and that he carries the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven; and therefore I believed that it would be very useful 
specially to implore his intercession with God. I have spoken to 
the emperor, and to (our) lord the Pope, that a greater facility 
might be afforded my subjects of going to Rome, and that they 
might not be deterred by so many inclosures (or tumpikei) upon the 
way thither, or annoyed by unjust tolls ; and the emperor, &c. ac- 
ceded to my request. I also complained before the lord Pope, and 
said that I was much displeased that my archbishops should be so 
much oppressed by the hu*ge sums of money demanded from them 
when they came for their palls to the apostolic see : and it was de- 
creed that it should not be so any longer. To all the things which 
I requested from the lord Pope, the emperor, &c they readily ac- 
ceded, and confirmed their concessions with an oath ; to which, four 
archbishops, twenty bishops, and an innumerable multitude of dukes 
and nobles were witnesses." 

Spelm. Concil. I. 571. " a.d. 1052, Pope Leo held a synod at 
Verzelay ; at which Ulf, bishop of Dorchester, was present, and his 
episcopal staff wcvUd have been certainly broken had he not paid a 
large sum of money : for he knew not his office as a bishop ought." 

Ibid. p. 632. In a Letter of ktnff Edward the Confessor to Pope 
Nicholas IL, he says : " Edward, by the grace of God, king of 
the English, offers due obedience and every description of homage 
to Nicholas, supreme £sither of the universal church." 

Wilk. I. 312. — Laws of Edward the Confessor^ a.d. 1052, 
afterwards confirmed by William L circa A.D. 1070. 

C(^. XI. " Let every man who hath in his house to the value of 
thirty pence in living stock by the law of the English, or half a 
mark by the law of the Danes, pay St. Peter's penny. If any man 
shall detain it beyond the feast of St, Peter, ad vincvUa, let com- 
plaint be made to the king's justice, because this penny is the king's 
alms ; and let the justice compel him to pay this penny, and also the 
forfeiture to the bishop and the king. But if a man hath more 
houses than one, let payment be made for that house in which he 
was resident on the festival of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Note, In the Norman copy of the same laws," it is provided that the 
feudal lord shall, by paying fourpence, acquit his hordars, bonara, and 
vassals: that the burgess who is worth half a mark, or a freeman who 
has to the value of a mark in field stock, is bound to pay the romescot; 
that for the penny which the lord pays, all who live in his demesne shall 
be acquitted ; and that defaulters shall pay, besides the ori^nal penny, 
thirty pence in addition ; or if they be sued for it in the king's court, 
thirty pence to the bishop, and forty shillings to the king. Bordars 
and oonars were, it is supposed, small tenants who held a few acres 
on condition of their hedgmg, thrashing, diking, grinding, &c. for the 
lord's family. 

"^ Ibid. p. 314, c. iii. and iv. 
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WiLK. i. p. 315. A.D. 1062, Pope Alexander II. forbad Stigand^ 
archbishop of Canterbury, to exercise the episcopal functions, be- 
cause he had presumed to accept of that dignity during the lifetime 
of archbishop Robert. The archbishop of York therefore acted in 
Stigand's place. 

Ibid. p. 325— CoMncfl of Windsor, a.d. 1072. 

The subscription stands thus : — 

« + The mark of King William. + The mark of Queen Matilda- 
'' I, Hubert, reader of the church of Rome, and legate to the lord 
Pope Alexander, have subscribed. 

*' I, Lanfranc, archbishop of Dover, have subscribed," &c. 

Note, Here a mere reader (i,e. the lowest ecclesiastical order, with 
the exception of the ostiary), in virtue of his office as papal legate, sub- 
scribes before the archbishop ! 

Ibid. p. 326. — Letter firom Archbishop Lanfranc to the Pope, 
A.D. 1072. 

" To the lord Pope Alexander, supreme overseer of the whole 
Christian faith, — Lanfranc, an unworthy prelate of the church of 
Dover, offers all due obedience and service." He also says towards 
the end — '^ A copy of which (deciiicn) I have caused to be sent to 
you, to whom the holy church throughout the whole world has been 
certainly committed." 

Ibid. p. 371. In the Council of Bockingham, a.d. 1094, arch- 
bishop Anselm thus addressed the assembled bishops : — *' A certain 
misunderstanding has arisen between our lord the king and myself: 
for when I lately requested his permission to go to Urban, the pre- 
late of the apostolic see, to procure my pall, according to the custom 
of my predecessors, he said that he had not yet acknowledged 
Urban as Pope, and that he therefore would not allow me to go to 
him for that purpose. * Moreover,' he added, * if you acknowledge 
the papal authority of this Urban, or any one else in my dominions, 
without my permission, you act contrary to the fealty which you 
owe me, nor would you offend me more, were you to endeavour to 
take the crown from my head.' Upon this, sov^-al of the bishops 
who favoured the king, endeavoured to prove that, consistently with 
his allegiance, Anselm could by no means acknowledge Urban as 
Pope in this realm of England. To this he replied in the language 
of Scripture: 'Render unto Ciesar the things which are Caesar's, 
and unto God,' &c.; adding several other remarks which could not 
be reasonably denied. They, on the other hand, not being able to 
answer him, cried out with one shout, that he had blasphemed the 
king, by presuming to ascribe any thing ^ even to God^ within his realm, 
contrary to his wishes. Some of the bishops violently renounced the 
obedience which they had professed to their archbishop and primate, 
and abjured all fraternal intercourse with him ; others merely re- 
fused to obey him in anything which should relate to Pope Urban : 
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and thus all the bishops, with the single exoeption of Rochester, 
renounced the obedience which they owed him. The king also 
withdrew his protection, and swore that he would not any longer 
have him for an arehbi^op, unless he would refuse all jfurther obe- 
dience to the vicar of St. Peter. Anselm however, firm in his 
resolution, requested of the king permission to leave the kingdom in 
safety, which was revised him, and he was cruelly persecuted, — his 
tenants being arrested and despoiled, and his lands devastated."* 

WiLK. Lp. 374. A.D. 1097, (during Anselm's disgrace) Murchurtach, 
king of Ireland, with his bishops and nobles, petitioned archbishop 
Anselm, as metropolitan of Ireland, to erect the city of Waterford 
into a bishoprick. Anselm accordingly consecrated Malchus (the 
bishop elect) at Canterbury, exacting from him an oath of canonical 
obedience. 

Ibid. p. 376. A letter from Pope Poichdl 11. a.d. 1100, in which 
he speaks of " our dear and venerable brother Ralph, archbishop of 
Carierlmfy." In the following page, he complains in another letter 
of the translation of the bishop of Rochester to Canterbury, without 
his having been first consulted : — " The translation of the bishop of 
Rochester to your metropolitan see has been signified to us — a step 
which you should not have presumed to take without our knowledge 
and connivance. Nevertheless, in consideration of the piety and 
virtue of the person thus translated, we tolerate this presumption of 
yours." Hence it is clear that during Anselm's disgrace hb see was 
filled ; and that those who filled it were recognized by the Pope. 

Ism. p. 377. In a letter from the same Pope to the English 
archbishops, bishops, and clergy, A.D. 1100, and sent by Anselm his 
l^^ate, nephew to the archbishop of that name, he says: ''We 
understand that you have hitherto acted very sluggishly in collecting 
the alms of St. Peter. We therefore admonish and command your 
brotheriiood, that from henceforward ye ought to send it to the 
Roman church more regularly, and without any deceit." 

Ibid. A bull in which he fully reinstates Anselm in the see of 
Canterbury. 

Fouos's Hist, of Romish Usurpations, b. iv. c. 3. § 1. In a 
letter of Pope Paschal II. to Henry I. he says : ** We marvel exceed- 
ingly, and are grieved, that throughout your dominions St. Peter, 
and in him our Lord, hath lost his honour and right. For the nuncios 
of the apostolic see, or our breves, are not thought worthy of being 
rec^ved or admitted into your dominions, unless by your royal war- 
rant. No complaint now, no appeal comes from thence to the apos- 
tolic see." To this the king replied, that he was willing to grant 
ihe Pope the same honour in the kingdom of England which he had 
enjoyed in his father's time; and his letter concludes with these 
remarkable words : — " Wherefore, dearest father, be better advised, 
and let your kindness be so tempered towards us, that I may not be 

'^ Eadm. 
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compelled (which I should most unwillingly do) to withdraw myself 
from your obedience." 

WiLK. i. 379-382, contains several letters from Pope Paschal to 
Anselm on the subject of investitures. In his second letter he 
informs him that a Lateran synod had just decreed that no clerk 
should do homage to a layman, or receive any ecclesiastical property 
at his hands. In the third, he enjoins Anselm to excommunicate 
the king's advisers, and also all bishops who had been invested by 
the king. In the fifth, it is forbidden not only that laymen should 
invest bishops, but that they should violently intrude into their elec- 
tions. We also learn from this letter, that a bishop was anciently 
invested with the temporalities of his see, by the king placing a rin^ 
upon his finger, and the pastoral staff in his hand Notwithstanding 
Paschal's prohibition, Gerard, archbishop of York, was persuaded by 
the king to consecrate bishops who had been thus invested.' These 
letters were written a.d. 1100. 

Ibid. p. 385. Letter o/Ansdtn to the Archbishop of Torky a.d. 1103. 
Talking of his return to England, he says — ** I cannot do so, because 
the king will not allow me to remain in England, unless I disobey 
the commands of the Pope, and comply with his wishes." 

Ibid. p. 386. — Council of London, hdd in the kin^spaHacey 
A.D. 1107. 

"For three successive days during Anselm's absence, the king 
and the bishops treated concerning investitures. Several of them 
endeavoured to persuade the king to act as hb ^Either and brother 
had done, and not according to the injunctions of the Pope ; who, 
stedfastly retaining his opinion on the subject of i^n/cestiiwreSy had 
nevertheless granted the homage. Afterwards, however, in the pre- 
sence of Anselm, the king decreed, that from that time forward no 
person should be invested with a bishoprick, or an abbey, by receiv- 
ing the crosier or the ring from any lay hand."* 

Nate. In the year 1110, this Pope actually signed an agreement 
with the emperor, Henry V., whereby ^* the prelates were to resign ali 
the lands and other possessions which they held vnjiefofihe emperor, on 
condition of the latter renouncing the right of investiture S***^ In doing 
homage, the vassal knelt down, and placing his hands between those of 
his liege lord, made the following profession of fidelity and obedi- 
ence : — " I become your man from this day forth, for my fife, for mem- 
ber, and for worldly honour ; and shall owe you my faith for the land 
Iholdofyou.'"* 

Ibid. p. 389. In 1109, the bishop of London petitioned the Pope 
for a pall, though it appears without success. 

Ibid. p. 406. In the year 1126, John de Crema, having received 
from the Pope a legatine authority over Britain, was long detained 

J Wilk. i. p. 384, A.D. 1103. * E. Chron. Abb. de Hello. 

• HaUam, Mid. Ages ii. 49, n. 

^ Stat. 17 Edw. II. ap. Cbambers^s Encyclop. Toce Homage. 
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in Normandy ; but at length Henry I. permitted him to come to 
England, where he was honourably received by the church/ 

WnjL. I. p. 407 y &c. In a letter to the English clergy, A.n. 1126, 
Pope Honorius takes such pains to prove tibat the Lord had said 
onto Peter, **P<uce oves meaSy pcuee agna meoi," and that they 
were subject to the papal jurisdiction, that his authority can hardly 
have been fully recognized in Englimd at this period. It is also 
worthy of remark, that in the writ of summons from the primate to 
the bishop of Llandaff, these w(H*ds occur : ** Be it known unto you 
by these presents, that John, cardinal presbyter of the Church of 
Rome, and legate, hath, by his appointment, and with our aUawancef 
determined to celebrate a council," &c. The Latin words are 
*' nottrdque conniventid." 

Ibid. p. 424. CmmoU of Londofiy a.d. 1151. **Appeal$ were 
not in use in England until Henry, bishop of Winchester, while he 
was legate, introduced them : for in this council he thrice appealed 
to the audience of the Roman pontiff."^ 

Ibid. p. 426. Giraldus Cambrensis says, that a.d. 1155, Pope 
Adrian gave permission to Henry II. "both to conquer and to 
instruct the Insh people, who were so indifferently skilled in the 
rudiments of the faith, in ecclesiastical rules and discipline, accord- 
ing to the rites of the English church. The same Pope also sent to 
Henry, by John of Salisbury, a gold ring, in token of investiture." 
Next follows the bull itself, in which the Pope says — " Your mag- 
nificence hath conceived an excellent mode of spreading abroad the 
glory of your name in the world, and of accumulating the reward of 
eternal happiness in heaven, whilst you exert yourself as a Christian 
prince to extend the boundaries of the church ; to declare to that 
uncouth and illiterate nation the verity of the Christian faith, and to 
extirpate the saplings of vice from the field of the Lord ; requesting, 
for the accomplishment of your object, the advice and favour of the 
apostolic see. Truly there is no kind of doubt that Ireland, as well 
as all other islands upon which the Sun of Righteousness hath 
shone, belongs to the jurisdiction of St. Peter and of the holy Roman 
Church, which your majesty also acknowledges. You, our beloved 
son in Christ, have signified imto us your desire of invading the • 

island of Ireland ; to make that people subject to laws, and to extir- 
pate fr^m thence the roots of vice ; and that you are also willing to 
pay to St. Peter an annual sum of one penny for every house. We 
therefore grant a willing assent to your petition, and, that the 
boundaries of the church may be extended, that the course of vice 
may be arrested, and the Christian religion increased, permit you to 
enter that island. Let it be your study, then, that the church there 
may be adorned, and the Christian faith established and increased." 

Matth. Westm. Flores. Hist. edit. 1567, Pars. II. folio 32. 
" About A.D. 1155, Henry, king of England, sent a solemn embassy 
to Rome^ that he might be allowed to invade and subdue Ireland ; 

c Simeon Dnndiii. ^ Wslt. Conventr. Chron. et HontiDgd. Hist 

D 
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to ro-establish a more decent form of religion among that rude and 
brutish people ; and to make them more Mthful to the Church of 
Rome : which the Pope joyfully granted." 

Ifhte. Nothing can be more clear than the inference, that at the date 
of Pope Adrian's bull, Ireland was not considered within the " bounda- 
riei* of the Romish " Church:'* for else how could those boundaries 
have been " extended** by Henry's invasion P It is also evident that the 
Irish had not been in the habit of paving St. Peter's pence, and that 
both in doctrine and discipline they differed widely from the Roman 
model : for what else can be the meaning of the words " to declare to 
that illiterate nation the verity of the Christian faith?** or of another 
expression, which I shall quote in the original on accoimt of its peculiar 
force, "ut ihi i^ntetur et crescat fidei Christianae religio?** 

WiLK. i. 435. — ConstUutions made at Clarendon under Henry U, 
A.D. 1164. 

C(vp, I. If any controversy shall arise between clerks and laymen» 
or between clerks, concerning the advowson or presentation of bene- 
fices, let it be heard and decided in the king's court. 

Cop. n. Churches belonging to the fee of our lord the king, can- 
not be impropriated without his grant. 

Cap. m. Clerks accused of any crime, and summoned by the 
king's judge, shall attend his court, and plead there, and also in the 
ecclesiastical court ; but with this proviso, that the king's judge 
may send to the ecclesiastical court to see how the cause is decided: 
and if a clerk shall be convicted, or if he plead guilty, the church 
ought no longer to protect him. 

Cap, TV. Archbbhops, bishops, or parsons {personis), may not 
leave the kingdom without the Ucense of our lord the king. 

Cap. V. Excommunicates ought not to give bail or make oath 
as to their future conduct {remanentiam), but in order to their abso- 
lution, they shall only give security and a pledge that they wiU 
abide by the judgment of the church. 

Cap. vn. No person who is the king's tenant in eapitey nor shall 
any of his officers, be excommunicated, or their land placed under 
an interdict, until the king hath been first applied to for justice. 

Note. According to £admer,« the conqueror permitted no bishop to 
implead, excommimicate, or inflict any ecclesiastical punishment, on any 
of his barons or officers who should be accused of adultery, incest, 
or other capital offence, unless by his command.' 

Cap, vm. When appeals arise, they ought to proceed from the 
archdeacon to the bishop, and from hun to lus metropolitan ; and if 
the archbishop shall be slack in doing justice, the case is, last ofcMy 
to be carried to our lord the king, that by his command it may be 
decided in the archbishop's court ; nor may it proceed any fiirther 
wiGwu^ the permission of our lord the king, 

« In Vit. Gill. I. t WUk. i. 199. N. 
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C(q>. IX. If a suit shall arise between a clerk and a laic, or vice 
versd, it shall be decided by the award of twelve lawful men, in the 
presence of the king's chief justice. 

Cop. X. If any one who hath been cited before an archdeacon or 
a bishop, for any crime concerning which he ought to plead before 
them, shall n^lect the summons, they may intmliety but let them 
not exeommwdccUe him, until application hath been first made for 
justice to the king's chief officer of that place. 

ybte. Interdict, Le. suspend from entrance into the church. 

Cap. XI. Archbishops, bishops, or any of the clergy who are the 
king^s tenants in capite, are to hold their possessions of the king as 
baronies, and to be responsible on that account to his judges, and 
to perform all royal customs : and they ought, like other barons, 
to be present at the judicial proceedings of the royal court, tUl 
judgment is gicenfor the loss of life or member, 

Ckip. xn. When a vacancy occurs in any archbishoprick, bishop- 
rick, &c., in the king's domain, it ought to be placed in his hands, 
and he shall receive all its revenues. When the church is to be 
provided for, our lord the king ought to assemble by mandate the 
principal clergy of that church ; and the election ought to be made 
in the chapel royal, with the king's assent, and by the advice of his 
parsons: and there shall the bishop elect do homage, and swear 
fedUy to the king as his liege lord, before his consecration, saving 
his order. 

Ckq>. XTTT. If any nobleman shall have violently opposed (disfor- 
daicerif) an archbishop, bishop, &c. in the course of justice, our lord 
the king ought to punish him ; and whosoever shall oppose our lord 
the king in his rights, ought to be compelled by the archbishops, &c. 
to make satis&ction to the king. 

Cap. XIV. Let not a church or cemetery protect against the 
lung's justices the chattels (catdlia) of those who are forfeited to 
the king ; for they belong to the king, whether they are found in 
the church or out of it. 

Cap. XV. Pleas which relate to debt are in the king's cognizance, 
though a solemn oath should have been given. 

Note. In the Latin, " otus Jide interposita debentur.** Anciently 

where an oath had been talien, the case belonged to the ecclesiasticiu 
jurisdiction. 

Cap. XVI. The sons of rustics ought not to be ordained without 
the consent of thevt feudal lords. 

To all the above constitutions, the archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
barons, and nobles agreed, and swore to observe them. The follow- 
ing was however added by the royal authority alone.* 

Cap. XVII. The king also decreed that bishops should degrade 
such clerks as they found guilty of notorious crimes, in the presence 
of the king's justice, and deliver them up to the royal court to be 

f Matth. Paris. 

D 2 
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punished. The archbishop, on the other hand, thought that derks, 
after being degraded by the bishop, ought not to be afterwards 
punished by the lay hand ; for in that case they would twice suff^ 
punishment for the same crime. 

All the above constitutions were condemned by the Pope Alex- 
ander III. 

WiLK. I. p. 445. In a letter from Gillebert, bishop of London, to 
Pope Alexander III. concerning Thomas It Becket, a.d. 1166, he 
says : " Wherefore we entreat your excellency to restrain for a time 
his fiery zeal within the bounds of moderation ; lest, by permitting 
him to pronounce a sentence of interdict^ you allow innumerable 
churches to be subverted, and irrevocMy alienate from yow obedi- 
ence both the king himsdfand multitudes of people with him. Should 
such be the result, so that my lord of Canterbury, losing his pos- 
sessions, is doomed to a perpetual exile, and (which God forbid) 
England no longer obeys your commands ; how much better would it 
have been to endure patiently for a time, than to adopt such violent 
measures." 

Note. It is said that when Hilary, bishop of Winchester, was mag- 
nifyinff the Pope's authority, Henry replied, " You argue with much 
plausibility for the authoritv of the Fope, which was corweded to him by 
men, against the royal digmty, which was given to me by Ood.^ 

Ibid. p. 453. In a letter from the English bishops to the Pope, 
A.D. 1168, they justify the principle of punishing clerks after 
degrading them ; which was chiefly objected to by Becket. " For 
(say they) the king is of opinion that such a punishment would be 
by no means commensurate with the crime, if (for example) a reader, 
or an acolyth, after the murder of a man eminent for his piety or 

dignity, should escape, after being merely deprived of his order 

Wherefore we have appealed to your sublimity, both verbally and 
in writing, lest the church should be so miserably subverted in the 
time of your apostolate, and lest owr lord the king and his subjects 
should be aliencUed from your cbedieneCy which God forbid. 

Ibid. p. 458. King Henry the younger was crowned during his 
father's lifetime by the archbishop of York : " For this Roger, arch- 
bishop of York, renouncing the fear of God, despising tlie prohi- 
bition of our lord the Pope, and a most inveterate enemy to the 
church of Canterbury, laid his hands on him." * a.d. 1170. 

Ibid. p. 487. Pope Alexander III., in a letter to the archbishop 
of York, A.D. 1177, thus speaks of the respect paid to him by the 
emperor : " And when we mounted our palfrey, he hdd the stirrups 
and showed to us all the honour and reverence which his predeces- 
sors usually paid to ours." 

Ibid. p. 514. a.d. 1206, the archbishops, bishops, &c. assembled 

at St. Alban's, to deliberate respecting a subsidy demanded from 

the English clergy by the Pope. They received however a royal 

prohibition in the following words : *' All our earb, barons, knights, 

^ Spelm. ii. 57, 58. < Genr. Dorobem. 
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and other faithful subjects, complain, that not only to the great pre- 
judice of the laity, but also to the intolerable detriment of the whole 
kingdom, ye have determined, by the authority of the supreme pon- 
tiff, to celebrate a council concerning the payment of the romescoif 
contrary to custom, and also several other unusual exactions. We 
therefore, notwithstanding our reverence to the holy Roman church, 
strictly prohibit you, by the fidelity which you owe us, from holding 
any such council, and from making any new decree contrary to the 
custom of our kingdom."*' 

WiLK. I. p. 51 5. Notwithstanding the above prohibition in 1206, 
John Ferentinus the legate, coming to England, collected a vast 
sum of money for the Pope : '^ Quo fstcto, sarcinulis cum magn& 
cauteli dispositis, et prudent^r commendatis, festinus viator ad mare 
perveniens Angliam a tergo salutavit."* 

Ibid. p. 526. BuU from Pope Innocent to the bishops of London, 
Ely, and Worcester, a.d. 1207, commanding them to interdict the 
realm of England, on account of King John's contumacy in the case 
of Stephen Langton. The chrism was not to be consecrated upon 
Maundy Thursday, but the old chrism, mixed with other oil in order 
to eke it out, was to be used in the baptism of infants ; the riatieum 
was not to be given to the sick ; the gospel was not to be read, or 
the canonical hours celebrated in a consecrated place, but somewhere 
else, convenient for the assembling of the people ; those belonging 
to the religious orders were not to admit pilgrims into their churches 
by the great door, but by some small private entrance. The church 
doors were to be closed at all times during the continuance of the 
interdict, except on the principal festival, when the people might 
entor the church to pray : but, as far as I can learn, mass was never 
celebrated at such times. Baptbm might be performed within the 
church, but with the doors closed ; nor were any of the laity to be 
admitted, except the sponsors. A woman after childbirth was to 
come to the church, and perform her purification without its toaUt. 
Presbyters were to repeat the hours in private ; but they might bless 
and sprinkle holy water, consecrate and give blessed breadj (by which 
we are not to understand the eucharist, but the eulogise") ; they 
might also announce festivals and fasts, and preach to the people 
in the church-yard. Presbyters were moreover to visit the sick, 
hear confessions, celebrate the commendation of souls, as usual; 
" they shaU not however foUow the corpses of the dead, for these shall 
remain without Christian bwricH,^ On Good Friday, priests shall 
place the crucifix on the outside of the church, but without any 
solemnity, and thither shall the parishioners repair to adore it with 
their accustomed devotion." 

Note, Such was the interdict ! a most powerful instrument of papal 
domination, by which they seldom failed to reduce monarchs to obe- 
dience: for in a dark and superstitious age, nothing could more 

k Ex. Rot. Pat. 8, Job. m. 1. > Matth. Parii. ■ See Index. 

" Ecclesiasticft Sepoltorft. 
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effectually alienate the affections of a people from their king, than the 
reflection that by his contumacy they were deprived of the ordinance of 
relieion — ^the sick of the blessed Eucharist, and the dead of Christian 
biinaL But even this interdict, which continued for six years, was 
much less severe than several others of which we read in history: 
ex. gr. in 822, the whole English nation was for six years deprwed of 
the sacrament of baptism,^ I)u Cange, in his glossary, has given us the 
form of an interdict, which was as follows : '* In the name of Christ, 
We the bishop of N., in behalf of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
and in behalf of St Peter, the chief of the apostles, and in our own 
behalf, do excommunicate and interdict this church, and all the chapels 
thereimto belonging: that no man from henceforth may have leave, 
either of God or St Peter, to sing mass, or to hear it, or m any wise to 
administer any divine office, or to receive God*s tithes, without our 
leave. And whosoever sh^ presimie to act otherwise, let him be 
excommunicated and accursed, and separated from all Christian sodety* 
and from entering into Holy Mother Church, where there is forgiveness 
of sins ; and let him be Anathema Mabanatha for ever, with the 
devils in helL Fiat, fiat, fiat. Amen I " 

WiLK. I. p. 527. A bull of the same Pope, compliuning that the 
Cistertian order, in defiance of the interdict, continued to perform 
divine service as usual. 

Ibid. p. 531. a.d. 1211, in the council of Northampton, king 
John refusing to make satisfaction to the church, the legate de- 
nounced him excommunicate to his face. Many other threats of 
our lord the Pope were also proclaimed by the legate, all of which 
the king set at nought."P 

Ibid. p. 541. In an epistle of Pope Innocent, a.d. 1213, he 
recites the grant made by king John when he became reconciled to 
the church, of which the following is the tenor: ^^ John, by the 
grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, &c., Because we 
have in many things ofiended God and our holy Mother the Church; 
toe therefore, desiring to humble ourselves for him who humbled 
himself for us even unto death, the grace of the Holy Spirit inspiring 
us thereto, without fear or compulsion, by our own spontaneous 
good will, and with the advice of our barons, offer and fi'eely grant 
unto God, and to his holy apostles Peter and Paul, and to the holy 
Roman Church, our mother, and to the Pope and his catholic suc- 
cessors, the whole kingdom of England, and the whole kingdom of 
Ireland^ for tlie remission of our sins: from this time forward 
receiving them as a vassal (feodarius) from God and from the 
Church of Rome ; and we have also done li^;e homage for the said 
kingdoms, and have sworn fidelity to our lord the Pope, by the 
hiuids of his legate. In token of which our perpetual obli^ttion, 
we grant, that in lieu of any suit or service which we ought to 
perform for the said kingdoms, the Roman Church shall annually 
receive a thousand marks sterling from the revenues of our said 
kingdom : viz. at Michaelmas 500 marks, and at Easter the same ; 
t.e. 700 marks for the kingdom of England, and 300 for Ireland; 
besides St. Peter* s penny.** 

o Wilk. i. 172. P Ex Annal. Margan. 
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WiLR. I. p. 544. *' A. D. 1214, archbishop Stephen (Langton) with 
his suffiragans held a council at Dunstable: being very much annoyed 
because the Pope's legate, without consulting them, and to please 
the king, had placed incompetent prelates in the vacant churches, 
rather by intrusion than canonical election. The archbishop there- 
fore sent two of the clergy to Burton-upon-Trent, where the legate 
then was, prohibiting him in the name of the primate from pre- 
suming to institute prelates contrary to his dignity, with an appeal 
to the Pope. The legate, however, paying no regard to this appeal, 
by the king's permission sent Pandulf to the court of Rome, who so * 
bladcened the reputation of the archbishop and extolled the king, 
that Simon de Langton (brother to the primate) could not even 
obtain a hearing."*' 

Ibid. p. 545. — Charter cf king John for the free deoHon of prelates. 

" By this our present charter we ordain, timt henceforth and for 
ever, in all and singular churches of our realm, the elections of all 
greater and lesser prelates shall be free: saving to us and to our 
h&n the custody of the churches, &c. during the vacancy. When 
prelacies become vacant, the electors may freely appoint as their 
pastor whomsoever they please, having first requested from us leave 
to dect; which if we should refuse, let the electors proceed netier- 
thdess to a canonical election, and then demand our assent, which 
we will never refuse, unless upon reasonable grounds." (Dated 
A.D. 1214.) 

Ibid. p. 5iQ.—Btdl of Pope Innocent to King John^ a.d. 1215. 

*' We decree that yom* {royal) chapel shall not be excommunicated 
or interdicted by any one, unless by the special command of the 
apostolic see." 

Ibid. p. 620. ''a.d. 1226, cardinal Otho was sent to England, 
by Pope Honorius III., to require a grant of two prebendail staUs in 
every cathedral throughout the entire realm of England^ as well as 
CoBRODiES in aU the monasteries. The Pope in his letter alleged 
that his object was to do away with the old reproach of avarice 
brought against the holy Roman Church (!!!) because no business can 
be transacted there without considerable expense, which in reality 
arises fit>m the poverty of the apostolic see. The bishops however, 
when it was proposed to them, burst into a fit of laughter ; and soon 
afber, John Mareschall arrived, forbidding in the king's name all 
such prelates as held temporal baronies to make his lay fees tributary 
to the Church of Rome ; lest he should be thus deprived of the ser- 
vices due to him from thence."' 

Ibid. p. 622. '< a.d. 1229, the Pope demandeth a tenth of aU the 

personal property in England, IreUmd, and Wales, from cul dosses, 

laity (u wdl as dergy^ to enable him to carry on a war against the 

emperor Frederick. The bishops therefore, and the abbots, after 

1 Matth. Paris. ' Matth. Paris, and Pol. Verir- 
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three or four days' deliberation, and very rductantly, at length con- 
sented; fearing that otherwise a sentence of excommunication or 
interdict would be pronounced against them/" 

WHiK. I. p. 633. — ProfeuUm of an Abbot exempted from episcopal 
jurisdictionf a.d. 1235. 

" I, John, abbot of the monastery of St. Alban's, will, from hence- 
forward and for ever, be faithful and obedient to St. Peter, and to 
the holy apostolic Roman Church, and to my lord the Pope N., &c. 
*The counsel which they shall entrust me with, either by themselves, 
their messengers, or letters, I will not knowingly reveal to any per- 
son to their prejudice, but will assist them in defending the Popedom 
and the royalties of St. Peter, against every man, saving my order. 
I will treat honorably the legate of the apostolic see. Being called 
to a synod, I will go thither, unless prevented by some canonical 
impediment ; and every three years I will visit the thresholds of the 
apostles {at Rome), either personally or by proxy, unless I be ab- 
solved by the Pope's license. The possessions of my monastery I 
will not sell, or otherwise alienate, without his privity and consent." 

Note. In the modem Moman Pontifical,^ may he seen the oath 
which RomlBh bishops take at the time of their consecration, in which 
occur the following passages : " I will not be a party in any counsel, 
action, or treaty, which may in any way prejudice our lord the Pope, or 
the Church of Kome. AU the iniunctions, reservations, provisions, &c. 
of the Pope, I wiU observe with all my might, and cause others to 
observe them. I will also to the utmost extent of my ability persecute 
and oppose (persequar et impugnaho) all heretics, schismatics, and 
rebels, to our said lord and his successors. I wiQ personally visit the 
thresholds of the apostles every three years, and render an account to 
my said lord or his successors, of my whole pastoral office, as well as all 
things relating to the state of my cnurch, the discipline of both cler^ 
and people, and the salvation of the souls entrusted to my care : I wm 
also numbly receive and diligently execute the apostolic commands." 
Bishops fettered by such an oath as this, may well be termed, " sedis 
Romanm vilisaima mancipia.** 

Idid. p. 647. In a.d. 1237, " Otho, cardinal deacon came as 
legate to England by the king's command, but without the privity 
of his nobles ; wherefore many conceived a great indignation against 
the king: and it is said that Edmund, archbishop of Canterburjr, 
rebuked him for having invited the legate to England, to the pre- 
judice of his dignity, and the great detriment of his kingdom. The 
king, however, despising his advice, went to the sea-shore to meet 
the legate, and bowing his head to his very knees, obsequiously 
ushered him into his kingdom. Every day he raved more and more, 
and made himself such a slave to the will of the Roman legate, that 
he appeared to worship his very, footsteps ; affirming both in public 
and in private, that he could neither alter, alienate, or dispose of 
anything without the consent of his lord the Pope or of the legate ; 

• Matth. Paris. t paris, 1664, p. 69, &c. 
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80 that he could not be called a king, but the Pope's vassal. By 
these, and similar absurdities, he made the hearts of his nobility 
bleed. But the lord Otho, by his prudent and modest demeanour, 
soon tempered the indignation which had been conceived against 
him."" 

WiLK. I. p. 648. In the same year, when Otho " desired to enter 
the kingdom of Scotland, there to treat concerning the affairs of the 
church, as he had done in England, the king of Scotland replied : I 
do not remember ever to have seen a legate in my kingdom ; and 
(thanks be to God) all things here are in such good order, that we 
require not the presence of one. In tke reign of my father , nor in 
lAa reign of amy of my ancestorsy hath a legate been (dhwed to enter 
^ kwgdom, nor tmll I suffer it, so long as I have the power to 
kinder it. But since you have the reputation of being a holy man, 
I warn you to be careful how you enter my dominions, lest any 
mischief befal you ; for wild and savage men dwell there, who thirst 
for human blood, and whom even I myself am not able to restrain."^ 

Ibid. p. 664. Legatine Council of London, a.d. 1239. The 
bishops met " to consult respecting thB oppressions of the English 
church ; for the legate, besides the daily exactions, demanded procu- 
rations ; to whom, after consulting together, they replied with one 
voice, that Roman avarice had so often exhausted the goods of the 
church, that they would bear it no longer : * Let him satisfy you who 
hath so unadvisedly invited you hither.' And thus, with querulous 
murmurings, they departed from the council."" 

Ibid. p. 678. In the Council of Beading, a.d. 1240, the arch- 
bishops, bishops, mitred abbots, and nobles, being assembled, ^' the 
legate, on the part of the Pope, demanded from them importunately 
the fifth part of atH their personal property, to enable him to with- 
stand the emperor ; to whom the bishops replied, that they would 
by no means submit to such an insupportable burthen, which affected 
the whole of Christendom, without the mature deliberation of a coun- 
cil ; wherefore a remote day was appointed for their deliberation.''' 

Ibid. p. 679, a.d. 1240. '^A new and execrable mode of 
extorting money, unknown to former ages, was introduced into 
England; for our holy father the Pope sent a certain collector 
into England, Peter Rubeus by name, who had been taught a new 
sleight, by which he might cozen the miserable English out of an 
immense sum of money ; for he entered the chapters of monasteries, 
forcing and wheedling them to grant him money, by the example 
of other prelates, who (as he &lsely asserted) had contributed with 
the greatest good will. The said impostor also made them swear 
that they would not inform any person of this species of exaction 
within half a year. At length the abbots came with a sorrowful 
countenance to the king, as the patron of their monasteries, and 
said — ' Our lord the Pope requires from us that which is impossible, 
and imposes upon us a tax hateful to the whole world. We hold 

> Matth. Paris. * Ibid, « Ibid. > Ibid. 
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our baronies from you, nor can we impoverish them without pre- 
judice to your interest; for we cannot possibly folGl the duties 
which we owe to you, and at the same time submit to the incessant 
extortions of the Pope/ Which when the king heard, eyeing th^n 
fiercely, and terrifying them with his vociferation, he cried out to 
the legate, *Ho! my lord the legate, these wretched deceivers 
betray the secrets of the Pope, and will not grant your request ! 
Do with them as you please; for I will give you up one of my 
strongest castles, that you may imprison them there/" By this 
threat the abbots were awed into compliance ; the bishops, however, 
taught by their example, returned an evasive answer, as they feared 
the consequences of a positive refusal ; and the l^^te would have 
been completely foiled in that quarter, if he had not contrived 
to sow the seeds of discord among them, by which means he at 
length prevailed. The reply of the Berkshire rectors to the legate 
is very remarkable : — '* Ecclesiastical property is by no means 
tribut^ to the see of Rome, which has a patrimony of its own. 
Since also, according to the holy fJEithers, the revenues of the churdi 
are to be applied to certun specific purposes, viz. the repairs of 
the church, the support of the ministers, and the poor, they ought 
not to be converted to other uses, unless by the authority of the 
universal church. The revenues of the church are indeed scarcely 
adequate to the support of the clergy, both from their smallness, 
and because, through the failure of the crop, there sometimes arises 
a famine in the country, and the poor are so numerous, some of 
whom die of starvation, that we, who can scarcely support ourselves 
and the poor, ought not to be obliged to contribute."' 

WiLK. I. p. 684. In the year 1244, Pope Innocent IV. sent a new 
extortioner, of the name of Martin, to England, and gave him 
a power of excommtmicating or suspending all such as should 
oppose his demands: the king, however, interposed a prohibition, 
and thus was he baffled in his design.* 

Ibid. p. 686, a.d. 1246. " The Pope, more imperiously than 
usual, demanded of the English prelates that all beneficed clerks, 
if resident upon thehr livings, should pay the third part, and if non- 
resident, the half of their goods, to the Pope ; adding many other 
hard conditions, and with that detestable clause ^non obstante/ 
The demand was very properly refused, for the following, among 
other reasons : — 

Item, Since the poor, of which there are an infinite number, are 
supported out of the revenues of the clergy, if half these revenues 
are taken away, akus must entirely cease. 

Item. Since lately, under the name of a twentieth, 6000 marks 
were paid to oiu* lord the Pope, according to the rule of proportion, 
the sum demanded would amount to 60,000 marks V** 

The dociiment concludes with an appeal to the presence of our 
Lord Jesus Chrbt, and the decision of an oecumenical council. 
y Matth. Paris. > Ibid. • Ibid. 
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WiUL I. p. 694. A complaint made by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury and his sufiragans, in 1246, concerning the oppressions of the 
see of Rome, and the collation of benefices by provision. 

Ibid. p. 697. In a letter of king Henry III. a.d. 1250, he says : 
'' Whereas our chapels in the dioceses of Chester, Sarum, London, 
and elsewhere, have in our times, and in the times of our pro- 
genitors, possessed such freedom, thca neither our lord the Pope^ nor 
any archbishop or prelate, have exercised any power or jurisdiction 
in the same, either by appointing any thing in them, or exacting 
any subsidy," &c. 

Ibid. p. 700. A letter from Pope Innocent IV. a.d. 1252, in 
which he promises the English prelates to act more cautiously for 
the future with respect to provisors : the presentation of foreigners 
to English benefices by the Pope. We learn from this letter, that 
livings in England to the annual value of 8000 marks, were at this 
time in the hands of Italians, in an age when a vicarage was usually 
of the value of Jive marks ! 

Ibid. p. 709. a.d. 1255. Rustandus, legate to Pope Alexander 
IV. demanded, in the Pope's name, *' an immense sum from all the 
clergy, by means of a bull full of injustice, sufficient to wound the 
heart of the most patient ; and had it been collected, the Church of 
England and the whole kingdom would have been reduced to the 
vilest slavery, and the most hopeless poverty. Thus, to give a single 
example, he commanded the monastery of St. Alban's to pay to the 
Pope sw hundred marks on pain of interdict! In reply to this 
demand, Fuloo, bishop of London, said : ' Before I submit to such 
intolerable slavery and oppression, I will lose my head.' ' And V 
said Walter, bishop of Worcester, 'will be hanged first.' Upon 
which all the prelates promised to follow the steps of St. Thomas 
the martyr, who suffered himself to be brained in defence of the 
liberties of the church."** Afterwards, however, the bishops were 
forced to comply to a certain extent. 

Concilia Maq^m BBiTANNLfi, &c. Edit. Wilkins, Vol. II. 

WiLK. u. 19. A.D. 1268. " All the Scottish bishops were cited 
by Othobon the legate, to attend a council which he was about to 
hold ; and they sent the bishops of Dunkeld and Dunblane, lest, in 
their absence, something should be decreed to their prejudice. The 
legate made several constitutions which particularly related to Scot- 
land, but which the Scottish clergy altogether refiwed to observe."*^ 

Ibid. p. 64. Letter from archbishop Peckham to Edward I. 
A.D. 1281, compliuning that the liberties of the church were not 
respected, and proving at some length that even kings are bound 
to obey the commands of the supreme pontifi*, the successor of St. 
Peter. 

Ibid. p. 67. A letter of the same archbishop to Pope Martin IV. 
A.D. 1281, respecting a bull relating to teathSy granted for the use 
b Matth. Paris. ^ £x Scoti-Chronlc. Paslat. 
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of the crusade, but which was believed to be a forgery. The letter 
begins thus : " To the most holy father in Christ, and reverend lord 
Martin, by the grace of God supreme pontiff of the holy Roman 
and universal church. I, Friar John, by divine permission, humble 
minister of the church of Canterbury, primate of all England, with 
filial reverence kiss your holy feet." 

WiLK. II. p. 78. A.D. 1282. A letter from archbishop Peokham, to 
his proctors, whom he seems to have constantly maintained at the 
court of Rome, to manage the affairs of the English church. He 
sent them, it appears, tliree hundred marks, to be distributed partly 
in presents to the Pope and cardinals, and the rest for their own 
expenses. He assigns to one as an annual stipend thirty marks, to 
another twenty marks, and to a third a hundred shillings. This 
letter clearly shows the mischievous consequences of appeals to 
Rome : for the archbishop seems afraid lest the Pope should 
reinstate the bishop of Winchester, who had been canonically 
deprived ; and the bishop of Hereford had boldly denied that the 
archbishop possessed any authority over him, and appealed to the 
Pope. See also p. 81. 

Ibid. p. 88. Another letter from archbishop Peckham, a.d. 1282, 
respecting the bishop of Winchester, who had appealed to the Pope 
from his decision. He strongly condemns appeals, which he calls 
" the great plague of the universal church, and the refuge of all the 
wicked, who thus abuse the care of the Pope:" adding that his 
moderation ought to prevent the fi^uency of appeals. 

Ibid. p. 192, &c. a.d. 1292, on the demise of archbishop Peck- 
ham, Henry, prior of the church of Canterbury, acted as official of 
the see during the vacancy, confirming the elections of the bishops 
of Bath and WeUs, and St. Asaph, &c. (pp. 187, 195.) On the 
election of Robert Winchelsey, he wrote to the Pope to confirm the 
archbishop elect in the primacy. The chapter of Canterbury also 
sent two proctors to Rome, to obtain a bull of confirmation, with 
private letters to each of the cardinals requesting them to exert 
their influence with the Pope to obtain it : for they do not appear to 
have been aware that the see of Rome was then vacant, a. d. 1293, 
Pope Celesthie V. sent to England four bulls, confirming the election, 
(which may be seen, p. 197, &c.) and also a pall for the new arch- 
bishop. 

Ibid. p. 199. a.d. 1293. Fwm of the petition far apaU: " Your 
devoted daughter, the church of Canterbury, requests that a pall, 

>^J7^\ ^ ^ ^-^ ^*' ^^^' ^^y ^ granted to her elect 
iarchbtfhop), that he may possess the plenitude of his dignity ; and 
for this she instantiy and earnestly suppKcates your holiness." 
I'orm used m delivering thepaU: « In honour of almighty God, and 
of the bl^ Virgm Mary, and of the blessed aposUes Peter and 
Paul, and of our lord Pope Celestine, and of the holy Roman 
church, and of the church committed to your charge, we deUver to 
you a paU taken from the body of St. Peter, as the plenitude of the 
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pontifical office ; that you may use it within your church on certain 
days, expressed in the privileges granted by the apostolic see." 
Then follows the oath taken by the archbishop on receiving his pall, 
nearly the same as that which I have published in p. 40. 

WiLK. n. p. 232. Letter from the archbishop to the Pope, A.D. 
1297, excusing himself and his sufiragans for having granted tenths 
of all ecclesiastical revenues to the king, to enable him to repel the 
Scots, contrary to the injunctions of his holiness. This letter is 
written in a style of the most servile adulation. 

Ibid. p. 234. — Petitions of Hie English bishops and clergy to 
the Pope, A. J>. 1297. 

I. That the procurations demanded by the cardinals who have 
been last sent to England, viz. fourpence firom every mark for the 
second year, and threepence for the third year, be reduced, both 
because the said procuration amounts to an exceedingly burthensome 
and unheard-of sum, and because the said cardinids (originaUy) 
demanded only one full procuration. Also because the church of 
England hath been for a long time, and is at present, oppressed by 
such various and unprecedented grievances, as to be unable to 
support such large procurations. Also because sentences of ex- 
communication have been pronounced by the said cardinals, with 
a view to the exaction of these procurations, under the hardest 
conditions ; and so little time is allowed, that many are involved 
from poverty, who are by no means in fault. Also because such 
excessive procurations are manifestly unjust ; and Othobon, of pious 
memory, and other legates, received only moderate procurations of 
six marks from prelates and larger monasteries, sparing the parochial 
clergy altogether. 

u. That the last taxation of English benefices, made by the 
command of the Pope for the collection of tenths, with a view to the 
crusade, be reduced ; as the livings are overvalued, and their value 
is diminishing every day; especially as it will otherwise be con- 
sidered as a standard for all future taxations. 

IV. That the nuncio of the apostolic see may not demand more 
from the English bishops, in the way of Peter^s pence, than hath of 
old been usually paid from each diocese. 

T. That diocesans may have the full disposal of the goods of 
such of the clergy as die intestate, according to ancient custom, 
without being obliged to pay anything out of the said property 
to the papal nuncio. 

Ibid. p. 242. Letter from the archbishop to the proctors of the 
English prelates at the court of Rome, a.d. 1298, in which he says : 
" Although we have not yet received the proceeds arising from the 
grant of a half-penny from each mark, of all the ecclesiastical 
property in our province, to defray your expenses ; yet, since we 
understand that you require more money than we delivered to you, 
we have borrowed 1001. which we send. At the same time we 
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marvel not a little at your immoderate and profuse expenses 
hitherto ; in which respect you must be more prudent in jfiiture." 

WiLK. n. p. 252. Letter from archbishop Wincholsey to the Pope^ 
A.D. 1299y requesting his acceptance of two thousand marks! 

Ibid. p. 259 and 263. There are two letters written by this 
archbishop to the court of Rome, a. d. 1300, complaining of the 
encroachments upon his jurisdiction by the abbot and monks of 
St. Augustine's, Canterbury, who endeavoured to extend their 
privilege of exemption to all the churches of which they had the 
patronage. In the first of these, directed to his proctor at Rome, 
he says : " Wherefore we command you, as you regard our honour, 
and that of our church, that you urge our friends at the court of 
Rome with earnest and continual supplications, whenever an oppor- 
tunity shall present itself, that, as far as they possibly can, they 
cause the premises to be made known to our lord the Pope." In 
the latter, written to the Pope, he says : " The more frequently that 
the apostolic see, the mother and mistress of all, with her wonted 
benignity, grants to some who approach her extraordinary privileges 
and Cftvours, depending upon the plenitude of her power, so much 
the more will men of depraved appetites wickedly endeavour to 
circumvent that see with various falsehoods and deceits. But the 
authority of the holy fiithers hath determined that they shall utterly 
forfeit what they have (so unjustly) gained, and their frauds becoming 
notorious, they should make the apostolic see more cautious in grant- 
ing such privOeges." 

Note. Nothing can more forcibly point out the evil conse<}uence8 of 
appeals than these two dociunents. We here behold the pnmate and 
metropolitan of a ffreat nation prostrating himself at the feet of the 
Pope, and supplicatmg him, in the most abject and hiuniliating terms, 
that forUf'fimr churchea of his own diocese might be restored to his 
jurisdiction; wrested from him under pretence of papal buUs of 
exemption. 

Ibid. p. 266. a.d. 1301, William de Gaynesburgh, elect of 
Worcester, "presented to the king an apostolic bull, in which it 
was stated that ' the pope committed to him the administration of 
both spirituals and temporals in the said diocese ;' and for the &ult 
which he seemed to have committed against the king, by receiving 
the pope's buU, which granted him a temporal jurisdiction, the said 
bishop was fined a thousasid marks, to be paid at the discretion 
of the king.'"* 

Ibid. p. 267. a.d. 1301, Pope Boniface VIII. commanded the 
bishop of Diu*ham to appear before him in person. This prelate, it 
seems, claimed a power of visiting the prior and chapter of the 
church of Durham ; and when they resisted his claim on the grounds 
of prescriptive right and papal exemption, he sequestered their lands, 
threw their prior into a dungeon, forced another prior upon them 
after a mock election, and in answer to the remonstrances of the 

<i Ex MS. Ck>tton, Cleopatra, E. l, f. 3 o. 
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archbbhop of York, who had been appealed to, declared that '^ he 
would not alter his determination, either for the Pope, the king, the 
archbishop, or any one else/' For this misconduct he was cited to 
appear at Rome within three months, but we are left in the dark 
with respect to the result. 

WiLK. n. p. 271. A bull of Pope Boniface VIII. a.d. 1301, ex- 
empting the masters and scholars of the university of OxfcMrd from 
the authority of all bishops, archbishops, or legati noH; and placing 
them under the exclusive jurisdiction of their chancellor. All in- 
terdicts, excommunicatic«is, &c. pronounced against them contrary 
to the tenor of his privilege, are declared to be null and void. 

Ibid. p. 275. A letter from archbishop Winchelsey, a.d. 1303, 
to one of the cardinals, in which he says : '^ Whereas, moreover, our 
said lord Pope Boniface of sacred memory exempted John, bishop of 
Winchester, our suffiragan, with all his subjects, from our jurisdic- 
tion as long as he lived ; by whose insolence and enormous excesses 
it hath happened that many souls have been endangered: and 
whereas, as we have heard, the said bishop purposes to use his 
interest that these privileges may be renewed, we entreat you to 
exert yourself that this may not be done." 

Ibid. p. 289. A bull of Pope Clement V. a.d. 1307, exhorting 
king Edward II. to restore the temporalities of his diocese to Walt^ 
Jorz, who had been promoted to the see of Armagh by pap<d pro- 
vision. He says in this document : '^ The church of Armagh having 
become vacant by the decease of archbishop John of pious memory, 
who died at the apostolic see, we therefore, considering that no per- 
son but ourselves ought to interfere concerning the provision of that 
church : for long before the vacancy, at the very b^^inning of our 
pontificate, we bought proper to reserve to ourselves the provisions 
of all churches, whether archiepiscopal or episcopal, which should 
&11 vacant at Rome ; decreeing that any appointment which should 
be made by any authority contrary to the said determination, should 
be ipso facto null and void : we therefore, by the advice of our 
brethren, and with the plenitude of our apostolic authority, ap- 
pointed the said Walter to be archbishop and pastor of the said 
church (of Armagh), committing to him frilly the care and adminis- 
tration of the same both in spirituals and temporals. We also 
caused him to be consecrated by our venerable brother the bishop 
of Ostia ; and conferred on him a pall by the hands of our beloved 
son Landul^ cardinal deacon of St. Angelo. Wherefore, we entreat 
and exhort your magnificence to restore to the said archbishop the 
temporalities of the said church, which were withheld during the 
lifetime of your father Edward of illustrious memory, and are said 
to be still withheld by you." 

Ibid. p. 322. — Letter of Clement F., complaining oft^fodomng 
grievances^ a.d. 1309. 
That some of the officials and ministers of our beloved son 
Edward, king of England, have presumed to inflict the grossest in- 
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juries upon our dear children Neapdleon and Francis, cardinals of 
the holy Roman church. 

When it hath happened that, according to the custom of our pre- 
decessors, and according to our undoubted right, we have appointed 
worthy and sufficient persons to ecclesiastical benefices in the said 
kingdom by provision, some of the said officials, who glory in their 
wickedness, audaciously prohibited them from exercising the ministry 
which has been thus conmiitted to them, or from institu^g any 
processes, &c. on that account. 

When citations have been published by the authority of the apos- 
tolic see, in causes which belong to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
although they are published against ecclesiastical persons, they pre- 
vent our commissaries from acting upon them, and notaries from 
engrossing public instruments. 

When the nuncios of the apostolic see are sent to England upon 
any business, they dare not make known the authority which we 
have granted to them for the purpose, in any way, till they have 
first informed the king; for should they act otherwise, after being 
dreadfully threatened, they are driven with disgrace from England ; 
or sometimes they are attacked and arrested, as if they had been 
vile and infamous characters, in contempt of the apostolic see. 

That the father of king Edward, having for the space of about 
fifteen years omitted to pay the thousand marks of silver which are 
due to this church as an annual tribute, we have not been able to 
obtain satisfaction. 

WiLK. n. p. 424.— J5t4tt of Pope Clement F., a.d. 1313. 

Clement a bishop, servant of the servants of God, &c. Whereas 
we have determined to provide a fit person for the church of Canter- 
bury, when it shail become vacant, we have, by our apostolic 
authority, specially reserved the provision of the said church for 
this time to our disposition : strictly prohibiting the chapter of that 
church from proceeding to any election or postulation, with a view 
to the appointment of an archbishop : decreeing at the same time, 
that if any thing shall be attempted, knowingly or ignorantly, con- 
trary to this our prohibition and reservation, it shidl be ipso facto 
null and void. And if any person shall presume to infringe this 
letter of reservation, let him know that he will incur the wrath of 
the omnipotent God, and of his blessed apostles Peter and Paul. 

Ibid. p. 427. a.d. 1313. A letter of the prior and chapter of 
Canterbury, to Thomas Cobham, whom they had elected to the pri- 
macy, in which they say : " Verily we sighed deeply, and groaned 
in spirit, when we heard that our lord the supreme pontifi* had, in 
the plenitude of his power, reserved to himself the p^o^'i8ion of our 
church of Canterbury, now vacant ; since however nothing is impos- 
sible with God, we confidentiy hope, that although in this affiur the 
door ofriffht is closed against us, nevertheless we may obtain what 
we desire by the door of mpplication,** They accordingly sent 
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letters to the Pope, entreating him to confirm the election of Thomas 
Cobham : but he, regardless of their wishes, translated Walter 
Raynold from the see of Worcester to that of Canterbury. The 
letters of the prior and chapter may be seen p. 428, and the bulls 
of the Pope p. 430. 

Note, Provision was one of the most glaring instances of papal 
usurpation. At first the Pope seems to have claimed only the rignt of 
confirming elections canonically made by the chapt^. Then he claimed 
a power of devolution^ i.e. of appointing a proper person to the see, 
should the chapter neglect to exercise its priyilege ; or should the party 
elected be unworthy ofthe office of a bishop, — a power which was exerted 
in the case of Stephen Langton. Next he usurped the patronage 
of all sees belonging to persons dying at Rome {vacantes in curia), by 
virtue of which Pope Clement V. appointed Walter Jorz to the see of 
Armagh.' The case before us is the first instance of absolute provisum 
to a bishoprick which I haye met with. 

WiLK. ii. p. 463. A.D. 1316, Pope John XXII., in consideration 
of the merits of archbishop Walter, granted him permission to visit 
the several dioceses in his province, without observing the regular 
period of three years: he also dispensed with that part of his oath 
which obliged lum to appear personally before the Pope at the end 
of five years, to renew his oath of canonical obedience ; as his ab- 
sence at this period would have been very prejudicial to the church 
and kingdom. 

Ibid. p. 467. A bull of the same Pope, a. d. 1317, exhorting the 
two archbishops to assist Asserius, his nuncio, in the collection of 
St. Petet^s p^nvy which had been of late very ill paid. He directs 
them to proceed against defaulters by ecclesiastical censures, and, if 
necessary, to invoke the assistance of the secular arm. 

Ibid. p. 469. A bull of the same Pope, also in 1317, exhorting 
archbishop Walter to avenge the insults and injiuious treatment 
which two of his cardinals had received, whom he sent as legates to 
England. In the same page are the bulls of Gregory VI. and 
John XXII., on the ancient and modem payment of St. Peter's 
penny in England. " That there may be no doubt respecting the 
manner in which St, Peter^s penny, now due to our treasury, should 
be collected in England, and in what dioceses it is due we have 
caused it to be noted down in these premises as it is contained in 
the register of the apostolic see. * From the diocese of Canterbury 
7Z. 18*. sterling ; London 16?. 10#.; Rochester 5Z. 12*.; Norwich 
211 10*. ; Ely 51, ; Lincoln 42L ; Chichester 81. ; Winchester 
ni. 6*. Sd,; Exeter 91, 5s. ; Worcester lOZ. 5*. ; Hereford lOZ. 6*.; 
Bath 12Z. 5s.; Sarum 17^.; Coventry lOZ. 5*.; York 112. 10*.*" 

"Concerning St. Petev^s penny, (he proceeds) we thus find it 
written in the Chronicles: *a.d. 857, Adewalfus (JEthdiDulf), the 
father of king Alfred, granted that every year 300 manctAsses should 
be paid to Rome, which were to be thus divided : viz. 100 man- 

• See p. 47. 

E 
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0U83es in homar of St. Peter, to be specially implied to the ligfatiiig 
id Ids church, and 100 mancuases in honour of St. Ptol, for the 
Mine purpose. Moreover he decreed, that 100 mancusses should 
be paid every year to the universal Pope, to increase his alms.' 
And it is to be observed, that a manous and a tnark were then used 
to signify the same coin ; so that every year there were paid by the 
English, as St. Peter's penny, three hundred marks." 

WiLK. ii. p. 557. A bull of Pope John XXII., demanding ^e 
first fruits of all the benefices and monasteries which should become 
vacant in the province of Canterbury, within three years. (About 
A.D. 1329.) 

Ism. p 559. A.D. 1332, the bishop of Exeter appealed to the 
Pope against the visitation of his diocese by the arohlnshop; and 
yet says he, "the venerable father, notwithstanding our said 
appeal, of which he was fully aware, in ridicule, irreverence, and 
contempt of the rights, jurisdiction, and honour of our most holy 
father, the Roman pontiff, whose decision in thb case ought to have 
been waited for, and to our prejudice, desiring to Uind the under- 
standing of the simple, &c., hath sent a letter containing severe 
ecclesiastical censures against all who shall impede his visitation; 
which letter we forbid you, in virtue of your obedience, and on 
pain of the greater excommunication, to publish in our cathedral 
or diocese." 

Ibid. p. 568. A bull of Pope John XXII., confirming the election 
of John Stratford to the see of Canterbury, in which he says: 
''Long since, during the lifetime of archbishc^ Simon, of pious 
memory, we, desiring to place a fit person over that see by apos- 
tolic provision, whenever it should become vacant, thought proper 
specially to reserve to our own appointment, the provision of the 
said church for that turn. Wherefore, by our iq>o8tolic authority, 
we translate you from the see of Winchester, to the administration 
of the church of Canterbury ; fully committing to you the jurisdic- 
tion of the same both in spirituals and temporals.'' Yet, from the 
letters which had gone before, it is evident that John Stratford had 
been duly elected by the prior and chapter of Christ's church, 
Canterbury. Thb occurred about a. d. 1333. 

Ibid. p. 574. a.d. 1334, king Edward III. sent a letter to the 
bishop of Exeter to inquire how many benefices in that diocese were 
in the hands of aliens; and it appears from the bishop's answ^ 
that the number of livings and pensions in the diocese of Exeter, 
held by foreigners, amounted to about fifty. This diocese now 
contains six hundred and thirteen benefices. 

Ibid. p. 584. A letter from king Edward III. to the Pope, com- 
plaining of the conduct of the bishop of Winchester, who had 
appealed from hb metropolitan to the apostolic see, A. D. 1337. 
The letter however exposes the evib of the system altogether: 
** For (says the king) it would be of most pernicious example if, by 
such false suggestions as these, suffragans could escape the correc- 
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tion of their metropolitan, and oppress their subjects ad libitum, 
without any fear of a speedy remedy ; and also that they should be 
able to compel them to be continually going to the Roman court to 
obtain a remedy." 

WiiiR. ii. p. 715. In the chapter of black monks, A. d. 1343, ^' there 
were exhibited letters sent from the cardinals for the expenses of 
those who had published the papal decrees ; in which, on pain of 
severe ecclesiastical censures, they demanded, by the authority of the 
Pope, that three hundred florins shotdd be provided for them by 
the chapter. The presidents of the said provincial chapter protested 
that they were willing to obey the commands of the Pope in all 
things, as far as they were able, and as far as they were permitted 
by the king; they also instructed master John Barrett, notary- 
public, to prepare a l^al instrument ; but there arrived a royal 
prohibition, commanding them not to levy any contributions towards 
the payment of a tax out of the kingdom and dominions of the king 
of England, under the name of an imposition or tallage, and on pain 
of a heavy forfeiture of all things which could be forfeited to the 
king."^ 

Ibid. p. 726. A royal brief of king Edward III., directed to the 
bishop of Worcester, a.d. 1343, to the effect, that no papal bulls, 
processes, rescripts, &c. should be received in England, without the 
king^s special command or permission. 

Concilia Maon^ Bbitannle, &c. edit. Wilkins, Vol. III. 

WiLK. iii. p. 7. a.d. 1350. The archbishop of Canterbury confirmed 
the election of the chancellor to the university of Oxford, upon 
which the bishop of Lincoln appealed to the Pope ; but the arch- 
bishop pronounced the appeal to be frivolous and illegal, and dted 
the appellant before him for contempt. 

Ibid. p. 90. Bull of Pope Gregory XI. a.d. 1371, prohibiting all 
patriarchs, primates, and archbishops from having their crosses 
carried before them in the presence of his cardinals, who were 
representatives of the apostolic see. 

Ibid. p. 94. From the commission of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
&c. A.D. 1373, we learn that papal bulls were frequently forged. 
See also a bull of Pope Urban V. a.d. 1368, complaining that some 
merchants had forged a bull of Pope Innocent VI.» 

Ibid. p. 97. '' About the beginning of the month of August, a.d. 
1374, there was a treaty at Bruges, to decide several questions then 
pending between the Pope and the king of England, which treaty 
continued for nearly two years ; but at length it was agreed that 

f Ex. MS. Cotton Otbo. A. zv. 
f I have, in my library, a canons little duodecimo yolnme, in Latin and English, 
reprinted at Oxford a. d. 1678, from the Roman copy intituled, <* The Dfcrees qf 
cmr Boljf Father Pope Innocent XI,,** in which a number of indulgences are sup- 
pressed as apocryphal and declared to be null and void. About >|^/y-/ottraie 
speeifiedand described, but many others are condemned generally. 

E3 
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the Pope should not in future use any reservations of benefices^ 
and that the king should not confer benefices by the writ * Quare 

WiLK. iii. p. 97. — Synod of the province of Ccmterhury, a.d. 1374. 

*' In this synod, a subsidy was again demanded from the clergy 
in the king's name: the clergy however complained that within 
a few years they were quite exhausted by the royal expenses; 
especially as almost every year demands were made upon them, 
not only by the king, but by the Pope ; biU that if his intolerable 
yoke could be throton from their necks, they might more convemenU^ 
assist the king in his necessities, — on which condition tenths were at 
length granted to the king for one year. William Courtney, how- 
ever, bishop of Hereford, relying on his nobility — for he was son of 
the earl of Devon — declared with a loud voice, that neither he, nor 
the clergy of his diocese, would give anything till the king had 
applied a remedy to the calamities so long endured by the church. 
This synod being concluded, ambassadors were sent by the king to 
the Pope, that he might no longer make reservations or provisions 
of vacant benefices ; and that persons elected to cathednd or con- 
ventual churches might enjoy their elections with plenary authority, 
having received their confirmation, according to ancient custom, 
from the metropolitan. They were also commissioned to propound to 
the pope several other particulars, in which the king, clergy, and 
people of England had but too long felt themselves aggrieved.'' 
The pope seems to have given a vague reply, for the king thought 
it expedient to write to him again ; and when his second answer 
had been received, " it was decreed in parliament, that cathedral 
churches should freely enjoy their right of election, and that the 
king should not hinder them by his power, or by interceding with 
the Pope, but should rather assist them by his authority."* There 
is nevertheless^ in the same page of Wilkins, a bull of Pope 
Gregory XI., a, d. 1375, professing to translate Simon of Sudbury 
from the see of London to that of Canterbury, by virtue of his 
having reserved to himself the appointment during the lifetime of 
the last archbishop : the clause resembles that quoted in p. 48. 

Ibed. p. 101. From a commission of archbishop Simon de Sud- 
bury, A.D. 1375, we learn that Pope Gregory XI. demanded the 
sum of sixty thousand florins from the English clergy ; amounting 
to at least a twentieth part of their ecclesiastical revenues. 

Ibid. p. 105. Mandate of the archbishop of Canterbury to the 
bishop of Hereford, a. d. 1376, exhorting him to excommunicate 
such of his subjects as should refuse to contribute their portion of 
the 60,000 florins, mentioned above ; authorising him at the same 
time to sequester their livings to that amount. 

b WalsiDffbam 

i De AnUq. Brit. Ecd. edit. M. Parker, p. 880. 
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WiLK. iii. p. 107. — Eoycd brief againtt the reoepHon ofpapail ImlU, j-c. 

A.D. 1376. 

Being desirous of avoiding the evils and dangers which may 
accrue to ourselves and to our kingdom by these and similar (doctt- 
fnents)y we command that if any letters, bulls, or other writings 
whatsoever, prejudicial to ourselves or our subjects, shall be brought 
to you, immediately upon the receipt of them ye send them safely 
uid securely to us and to our council. 

Ibid. p. 108. Another royal brief in the Norman French to the 
same effect, a.d. 1376. Also a reply of the archbishop in Latin, 
assuring the king of his compliance. 

Ibid. p. 145. Letters apostolic of Pope Urban VI., a.d. 1380, 
giving notice to the English that manr/ bulls lately sent to this 
country, containing dispensations in cases of matrimony or bastardy, 
indulgences granted to churches, licences for the consolidation of 
benefices, &c. were in&mous forgeries. 

Ibid. p. 207. — Rayed prohibition cigainti papal exactionsy A.D. 1389. 

Richard, by the grace of God, king of England and France, and 

lord of Ireland Whereas in our parliament lately held at 

Westminster, the commons of our said longdom entreated us to 
provide a remedy against the subsidies exacted from the clergy of 
our realm by the supreme pontiff; and that whosoever of our liege 
subjects should from that time forth bring to England any papal 
bulls for the levying of such impositions, hitherto unknown, which 
may be prejudicial to ourselves and our kingdom ; and whosoever 
sfasdl presume to publish or collect such imposition or innovation 
without our consent, should be esteemed a traitor to ourselves, and 
executed : and Whereas^ notwithstanding we granted their request, 
a new subsidy, in behalf of the supreme pontiff, is about to be 
exacted without our will and consent, we command you, by the 
fidelity which you owe to our person, and on pain of the forfeiture 
of all things which can be forfeited to us, to desist altogether from 
levying such exactions from our clergy. 

Ibid. p. 208. a. d. 1389, there is a protest of the two archbishops 
against any thing enacted by parliament to the derogation of the 
apostoUcd power, or the subversion of ecclesiastical liberty; and 
from p. 212, it appears that in 1391 the clergy granted a subsidy to 
the Pope, in spite of the royal prohibition. 

Ibid. p. 237. — Modification of the statute of " Pro visors," 6y king 
RicJiord IL, JL.i>. 1398. 

1. That when a bishoprick becomes vacant, after waiting a 
sufficient time for the election, the supreme pontiff may provide for 
the elect, if the king writes in hb behalf, or for any other liege 
subject of the king whom he may please. 

2. That in all cathedral or collegiate churches, the Pope may 
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provide his cardinals or other Englishmen with three benefioesy 
akemately with the diocesan ; so that they be not the chief dignities, 
elective, or such as require residence. 

3. The supreme pontiff shall, with respect to benefices which 
may become vacant before the festival of Easter next ensuing, 
provide for the first vacancy which occurs, and the patron or dio- 
cesan for the next. 

WiLK. iii. p. 284 — 314. Various documents, written between a. d. 
1406 and a.d. 1408, relating to the schism which then existed in 
the papacy between Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII., each of 
whom was naturally anxious that the English hierarchy should 
acknowledge his pretensions as Pope. In the council of Pisa, a. i>. 
1409, both were declared to be guilty of heresy, perjury, contumacy, 
&c., and Peter of Candia was elected under the title of Alexander V. 
&y this means there were three popes instead of two : for the con- 
demned pontiffs still continued to perform the functions of the 
papacy, assembling councils, &c., and each of them fulminating bulls 
of excommunication against his rivab. These schbms were so 
numerous, that, in the Italian edition of Platina, I counted twenfy- 
eight instances, between the years 452 and 1439, in which th^re 
were two or more Popes at the same time. As these conflicting 
pretensions were supported by faction, and as the legitimacy of Uie 
title was eventually decided rather by the power and influence of 
the candidate, than by the justice of his cause, {for if unsueccMftd 
he fjoat immediately stigmatised as an anti-pope,) Roman CathoHcs 
would find it extremely difllcult, if not impossible, to prove the 
uninterrupted succession of their Popes. Those by whom the 
question was decided were confessedly fallible ; and indeed, in the 
year 1382, the English clergy received Urban VI. as Pope, while 
the French declared in favour of Clement VII. 

Ibid. p. 361. — Articles for the reformation of the universal Chwrehy 
presented by the University of Oxford to king Henry V., 
A. D. 1414. 

Art. I. That although John XXIII. is certainly the true Pope, 
it would much conduce to the peace of the church if he, as well as 
the other two anti-popes, would voluntarily abdicate, so that the 
whole christian world might be reunited under one true head. 

Art. II. That cardinals should be elected by a majority of the 
conclave, instead of being appointed absolutely by the Pope. 

Art. V. Against the detestable simony practised at the court of 
Rome. 

Art. VI. Against the prodigal grant of papal indulgences. 

Art. vn. Against the enormous fees received by the apostolic 
see for the creation or translation of bishops : and also against the 
reservations of first-fruits, authorised by no written law, and 
which are a scandal both to the said see and the whole christian 
church. 
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Ah, Tin. Against the excessive fees demanded by the see of 
Rome for letters of indulgence, absolution, &c., which encourage 
inferior prelates to oppress the clergy and laity in the same manner. 

Ari. XXIX. Whereas, according to the doctrine of our Saviour, 
all who have the cure of souls ought to feed the flock of Christ with 
the food of salutary doctrine, and to drive the wolves from the sheep 
by the barking of holy preaching; yet some are promoted in the 
kingdom of England who are entirely ignorant of the language of 
the country, and are therefore dumb, and unable to instruct their 
parishioners : it seems expedient that no person should hold a bene- 
fice in any country unless he understands the vulgar language of 
that country. 

Art. xxxvn. Whereas those whom the church of England admits 
not to the dignity of the priestly oflice, but rejects as unfit and 
unworthy, are often sent hither from the court of Rome, ordained, 
as if they had been proper persons, although exceedingly ignorant 
and illiterate ; let supplication be made to the supreme pontiff that 
such ignorant, simple and illiterate persons, may not hereafter be 
promoted to holy orders, to the scandal of the court of Rome and 
of the whole church. 

WiLK. iii. p. 380. Council of Perth, a. d. 1416, from the acts of 
which it appears that Scotland was the only province of the christian 
world which admitted the claim of Benedict XIII. to the popedom. 

Ibid. p. 391. — Concordat granted by Pope Martin V. for the 
reformation of the Church of Englcmdy a. d. 1419. 

Art. I. That the number of cardinals shall be henceforth so 
moderate as to be no longer a burthen to the church ; and that the 
office shall be elective. 

Art. x. That Englishmen, provided they be proper persons, may 
be elected to the various offices of the court of Rome, indifferently 
with other nations. 

Art. XI. With respect to all these premises, the supreme pontiff 
will cause one or more bulls to be drawn up, as many as may be 
required, and granted to the English nation gratuitously. 

Lbid. p. 471-487. — Letters and instruments relating to the misunder- 
sttmding between Abp. Chichdeg and Pope Martin V, a.d. 1426. 

There are twenty documents altogether. 

I. The Pope complains in a letter to the two archbishops, that 
prebendal stalls and other benefices, the patronage of which be- 
longed to the apostolic see, had been disposed of without his con- 
currence. He requires them to do him justice on pain of excom- 
munication, and a forfeiture of the patronage of those benefices the 
collation of which belonged to them either by right or custom. 

n. The archbishop's answer is very submissive, and begins with 
these blasphemous words : '' Most blessed father, after {assuring you 
of) the most ready obedience and submission, devoutly kissing the 
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ground before your feet, and doing every thing which an humble 
creature can do to his Lord and Creator," &c. which are only to be 
paralleled with a dedication to a volume of Latin poems, which 
I have seen in the library of G. N. Best, Esq. Baj-field Hall, Co. 
Norfolk. The name of the author I forget, but he inscribes his 
work " Domino Deoque suo Sigismundo." 

m. A letter from the archbishop to the college of cardinals, 
assuring them that he has been belied to his holiness, and requesting- 
their intercession in his behalf. 

IV. A letter from the Pope, repeating his con\action that ihe 
archbishop was an enemy to the apostolic see and the liberties of 
the church. 

V. — X. Two letters from the archbishop, the first to the Pope, 
and the other to one of the cardinals, who was his patron, submis- 
sively defending himself, and requesting his eminence, as the price 
of his intercession, " to accept an annual pension of fifty English 
nobles for wine** These are followed by three others — ^from the 
English bishops ; from the university of Oxford ; and from some of 
the nobility, written to the Pope in behalf of the archbishop. 

X. — XVI. Six letters from the Pope ; viz. three to the archbishop, 
two to king Henry VI., and one to the English parliament : in all 
of which he bitterly complains of the statute of ** provisorsy'* as an 
encroachment upon his prerogative. In Letter xv. he says to the 
archbishop — " In the first place then, by means of that execrable 
statute, the king directs the church of England exactly as if Christ 
had appointed him his vicar. He makes laws which relate to churches, 
benefices, and the ecclesiastical state; he commands spiritual and 
ecclesiastical causes to be brought before himself and his lay court ; 
and, in one word, he makes decrees which affect the church, as if he 
had the keys of the church in his hands, and as if the care of it had 
been entrusted to him, and not to Peter." The letter concludes 
with sundry threats of excommimication, &c. 

XVI. The archbishop, with tears in his eyes, and accompanied by 
the bishops, earnestly besought the parliament to repeal the statute 
of ** provisors ;*' representing in lively colours the dreadful con- 
sequences of an interdict, which he feared that the Pope would 
fulminate against England if they did not ccmiply with his wishes. 
The parliament however continued firm. 

XVII. A bull of Pope Martin V. depriving the archbishop of hb 
legatine authority over the realm of England. 

xvni. The archbishop's appeal from the authority of the Pope to 
that of a general council ; in which he states his resolution to defend 
the liberties of the church of England, notwithstanding any citation, 
admonition, mandate, suspension, interdict, excommunication, &c. 
which might be issued by the Pope. 

XIX. After this, it appears that the Pope sent some bulls to 
England ; but before they were read, Walter Lowther, Gent., 
claimed them in the name of the lord protector, under the statute 
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** Pramunire f strictly forbidding the archbishop to publish the 
said bulls, which were supposed to be prejudicial to the crown and 
dignity of the king, on pain of incurring all the penalties specified 
in the said statute. 

XX. A royal brief, commanding that all papal bulls should be 
sent immediately to the king, without being either opened or pub- 
lished. 

WiLK. iii. p. 551. A bull of Pope Eugenius IV., a.d. 1446, accom- 
panied by a present of a golden rase to king Henry VI. as a special 
mark of his regard. This rose, as he tells us in his bull, was 
annually consecrated by the rdgning Pope on the seventh Sunday 
mfter Septuagesima, when the Introit to the mass is, " Lwtare JerU" 
salem," and given to some prince whom he particularly esteemed on 
account of his power and merit. The buU is however accompanied 
by a request that the king tvould send by the messenger who brought it, 
^ tenAs imposed the year before, on account of the Turks ; so that he 
intended to seU the bauble at a dear rate. The affair of the golden 
rose occupies two folio pages ! 

Ibid. p. 552. Letter from the archbishop to the Pope in the same 
year, apologising for not having levied the tenths above mentioned. 
He says : '* But, O most blessed father, since the laws and statutes 
of this realm are opposed to things of this nature, threatening the 
loss of goods and life, it was necessary to obtain the king's licence. 
But his majesty replied in the presence of your orator, that he 
would send his orators to Rome, to inform your holiness of hb 
intentions upon this subject ; and he commanded me not to attempt 
to take any steps in this collection, either personally or by deputy. 

Ibid. p. 595. a.d. 1464, Pope Pius II. demanded a subsidy from 
the clergy, to enable him to carry on a war against the Turks. 
The archbishop on this occasion sent a kind of circular to all his 
sufiragans, exhorting them to compliance ; in which he says, among 
other things : 

" Item, to shewe unto hem, that where our said holy fadre chargith 
in such streitewise the said royaumes, whereunto the necessitie of his 
said holy viage compellith hym, and that in that case it wolle please 
hym, of the benygne favour that he berith to the chirch of England, 
to spare to charge the same chirche of such streitnesse .... Our 
said holy fadre, of grete and ample grace, chargith onely the said 
chirch of England with the said disme, forbering the remenaunt, 
which togidre he might without resistance obteyne of his power and 
authoritee apostolique, if he wold put the extremitee thereof in exe- 
cution." 

Ibid. p. 609. Bull of Pope Sixtus IV., a.d. 1476, in behalf of 
the liberties, privileges, and immunities of the English clergy : 
that they should not be liable to arrest, and also that their persons 
or property should not be molested by the civil power. 

Ibid. p. 615. A bull of the same Pope, a.d. 1483, authorismg 
archbishop Bouchier, in consideration of his age and infirmities, to 
celebrate mass in the afternoon. 
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WttK. iii. p. 707. A butt granted by Pope ClemerU VIL to king 
Henry VIIL, a.d. 1527. It begins by mentioning the king^s 
scruples at having married his brother's widow without a dbp^i- 
sation, and then proceeds thus : '^ And if it shall h^pen that your 
marriage with the said Katharine is declared to have been and to be 
null and void, and that you are lawfully absolved from that con- 
nexion, by the plenitude of our apostolic authority, we grant you a 
dispensation to marry any other woman: although she may have 
contracted a marriage with any other man, provided that the mar- 
riage has not been consummated ; or although she should be related 
to you in the second or a remoter degree of consanguinity, or in the 
first degree of affinity ; provided that she be not Uie relict of your 
said brother." 

Ibid, p. 714. Oration of king Henry VUL to the bishopi^ the 
nobility^ and the commons of his reaiUOf a.d. 1528, in which he urges 
the necessity of a divorce, not merely as a matter of conscience, but 
of civil policy. He shows from history, and especially in the case 
of Edwiuxi IV.'s children, the evils which might arise should there 
be any doubt respecting the legitimacy of the princess Mary. He 
says that lately, when he was endeavouring to negociate a marriage 
between her and the Duke of Orleans, son to the king of France, it 
was objected by one of his counsellors, " that before the marriage 
took place, inquiry ought to be made whether Mary was our Inti- 
mate daughter." In this speech he pays a high compliment to the 
virtues of queen Katharine ; solemnly declaring, that were it not for 
his religious scruples, she would be the woman of his choice. 

Ibid. p. 725. In ^e convocation, February 1530, it was proposed 
to the prelates and clergy to put the following clause in the com- 
mencement of their grant of subsidy : " of the church and clergy of 
England — of whom he alone (i.e. the hing) is the protector and 
supreme headf* to which however they objected, and the king 
modified it thus : '' of whom he alone b the protector and supreme 
head after God'* At length, on the 11th of February, the arch- 
bishop proposed the article concerning the king's supremacy to the 
convocation in these words : "Of the church and clergy of England, 
whose singular protector only and supreme lord, and {as far as we 
may be allowed to say so by the law of Christ) also supreme head, 
we acknowledge his majesty to be." The archbbhop then swd, 
" He who is silent shall be considered as giving his consent :" upon 
which, some one cried out, " Then will we all be silent ;" and so, 
by unanimous consent, both houses of convocation subscribed to this 
article. 

Ibh). p. 745. Protest of TunstaU, bishop of Dwrhanty against the 
title of *^ supreme head of the church/* given by the c(mvocation to 
the king. The protest was made a.d. 1531. 

Ibid. p. 746. Protest of archbishop Warham, a.d. 1531, that he 
would consent to no measure derogatory to the supreme pontiff, or 
prejudicial to the liberties of the church of England. 
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WiLK. iii. p. 755. BoycHprodamaHonf ^i>* 1532, ^' That no person 
of what condition or state soever he be, do purchase from the court 
of Rome, execute, or divulge, any thing heretofore within this year 
passed, piuxshased, or to be purchased hereafter, containing matter 
prejudicial to the high authority, jurisdiction, and prerogative royal 
of this his said realm, or to the let and impeachment of his grace's 
noble and virtuous intended purposes in the premises; upon pain 
of incurring his highness's indignation, and imprisonment, and fur- 
ther punishment of thdr bodies, at his grace's pleasure, to the 
dreadful example of all others." 

Ibid. p. 755. — Oath of the Clergy to the King, a.d 1532. 

** I, John, bishop of A., utterly renounce, and clearly forsake, all 
such clauses, words, sentences, and grants, which I have, or shall 
bave hereafter, of the Pope's holiness, of and for the bishoprick of 
A., that in any wise hath been, b, or hereafter may be, hurtful or 
prejudicial to your highness, your heirs, &c. And also I do swear 
that I shall be fsdthful and true, and shall bear to you my sovereign 
lord and your heirs, of life and limb, and earthly worship above all 
creatures, to live and to die with you and yours against all people. 
Your counsel also I shall keep and hold ; acknowledging myself to 
hold my bishoprick of you oi5y, beseeching you to restore the tem- 
poralities of the same,^ &c. 

Ibid. p. 756. Decision of the convocation in favour of the divorce, 
A.D. 1533. 

Ibid, p. 757. — Protest ofCrcmmer against the Pope^s jurisdidiony 
A.D. 1533. 
*' In the name of God, amen. I, Thomas Cranmer, elect to the 
see of Canterbury, declare, allege, and in these presents openly, 
publickly, and expressly protest, that when it shall be necessary for 
me to take the oath {of fidelity) to the supreme pontiff, usually 
administered to the archbishops of Canterbury elect, either before 
or at the time of my consecration, rather proformd than as a matter 
of obligation ; it is not, nor shall be, my will or intention, by any 
such oath or oaths, (whatever may appear to be the meaning of the 
words in which they are expressed,) to bind myself in virtue of the 
same, either to say or do any thing which is, or appears to be, con- 
trary to the law of God, or contrary to our most illustrious king, 
and the laws and prerogatives of his kingdom. Nor do I mean to 
bind myself by such oath, in any way, not to speak, consult, or 
acquiesce freely, in all and singular thmgs relating to the reforma- 
tk>n of the Christian religion, the government of the church of 
England, or the prerogative of the crown; or not to reform all 
thi^s in the church of England, which may i^pear to me to stand 
in need of reformation." 

In the sequel, he declares that he will not consider himself bound 
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by any oath, taken by his proxy at the court of Rome, oontrary to 
the tenor of this protest, 

WiLK.iii. p. 757. A public instrument, being the solemn decision 
of the prelates and clergy of the province of Canterbury in fiivour 
of the divorce, a.d. 1533. 

Ibid. p. 759. Archbishop Cranmer^s sentence of divorce, A.D. 1533, 
in which he calls himself " ApostoliccB sedis Legatus** 

Ibid. p. 760. Add/ressfrom the convocation to the king, a.d. 1533, 
entreating that an act might be passed to abolish annates, or the 
first-fruits of dioceses, exacted by the court of Rome before bishops 
elect could obtain their bulls of confirmation : ''By reason whereof 
the thesaurie of this realm hath been had and conveyed to Rome ; 
which continually getteth, by thb means and many other, much 
goods and profits out of this realm, and never departeth with any 
portion thereof hither again. By means of anncUes, bishops are so 
impoverished, that if they should die in a few years ajfler their con- 
secration, they leave behind such debts as are the undoing of their 
friends and creditors." It is added, that as the king has the custody 
of the temporalities of a diocese, and the primate of the spiritualiHes, 
during its vacation, there can be no pretence for such extortion ; and 
they entreat the king, in the event of the Pope's refusing the said 
bulls, to withdraw his obedience from the see of Rome. 

Ibid. p. 769. Definitive sentence of Pope Clement VIL, pro- 
nouncing the marriage of king Henry with his brother's widow 
perfectly valid, and forbidding it to be annulled or set aside, a.d« 
1534. 

Ibid. p. 769. — Convocation of the province of Canterbury, a.d. 1534. 

The question was put — " Whether the Roman pontiff hath any 
greater jurisdiction over this realm of England granted to him by 
God in the holy scriptures, than any other foreign bishop?" Thirty- 
four denied that he had any such authority ; one doubted ; and four 
afSrmed. 

Ibid. p. 771. Declaration of the university of Cambridge, to the 
same effect. 

Ibid. p. 774. Declaration of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, 
to the same effect. 

Ibid. p. 775. Protestation of the university of Oxford, to the 
same effect. 

Ibid. p. 782. Declaration of the province of York, to the same 
effect. All made m 1534. 

Ibid. p. 772. The kin^s proclamation, a.d. 1534, abolishing the 
usurped authority of the bishop of Rome, and commanding the 
bishops and clergy "to declare and pubUsh unto the people the 
great and innumerable enormities and abuses which the said bishop 
of Rome, as well in title and style as also in authority and jurisdic^ 
tion, of long time unlawfully and imjustly hath usurped upon us." 
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WiLK. iiL p. 780. — Oaih of Stephen 6ardi$ier, hishcp of Wincheiter^ 

A.D. 15S4. 

He calls Henry VIII. " defender of the faith, lord of Ireland, and 
in earth of the church of England supreme Head, immediately under 
Christ," and professes thus : ^Hhat from this day forward, I shall 
swear or promise to no foreign potentate or prelate, nor yet to the 
bishop of Rome, whom they call the Pope, any oath or fealty, directly 
or indirectly ; but at all times I shall observe and maintain, to all effects 
and intents, the quarrel and cause of your royal majesty and your suc- 
cessors, to the utmost of my power. I profess the papacy of Rome 
not to be ordained of God in holy scripture, but declare it to be set 
up only by man. Furthermore, that the said bishop of Rome is not 
to be called ^pope/ or * supreme bishop/ or ^universal bishop/ or 

* fnost holy lord/ but only ought to be called, ' bishop of Borne/ or 

* fellow brother/ as the old manner of the most ancient bishops hath 
been." 

Ibid. p. 781. Oath of bishop Bonner, and sponsion of bishop 
Lee, to the same effect. 

Ism. p. 792. Condemnation and exeommwnoation of king Henry 
VIII. by Pope Paul lily a. d. 1535, sentencing him (if he should 
continue contumacious) to the loss of his crown and dominions ; to 
be deprived of Christian burial ; and to be smitten " with the sword 
of everlasting damnation." Fortunately however for the king — 
fortunately, 1 may add, for religion, the power of his holiness was by 
no means commensurate with his inclination; and the thunders of 
the Vatican, which in the 12th century would have either hurled 
the monarch firom his throne, or awed him to obedience, in the 16th 
century rolled harmlessly over his head. 

Having thus conducted the reader from the mission of Augustine 
by Gregory the Great, to our emancipation from the papal yoke, 
I conclude the chapter. 

The Records at the end of each volume, Iti the folio editions of 
Bumef s " History of the Reformation/* are earnestly recommended to 
the reader's attention. The Bishop's History, and other works 
relating to that eventful period, will also be found useful; but 
documentary emdence is always to be preferred to the writings of a 
partisan, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic. — '^Caut^ lege*' is a 
piece of advice of which the reader should never lose sight, whether 
he is perusing the works of a Varillas, a Bumety or a Foxe. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THB OBDEBSy DISCIPLINE, AND RETENUE8 OF THE ANCIENT 
ENGLISH CLEROT. 



§. I. — Ths Hierarchy and Clergy. 

L That there were bishops in this island long before the arriTal 
of Augustine has been already proved: bishops of York, London, and 
Colchester having been present at the council of Aries, a.d. 314.^ 
After the Saxon invasion the Britons, laity as well as clergy, were 
driven out of what is now called England, and compelled to take 
refuge in GaUia Armoriea, and in the fastnesses of Wales and 
Cornwall ; and the seven British bishops who attended the council 
of Worcester, a.d. 601, gave Augustine to understand that they 
were independent of the Pope, and subject to a metropolitan of 
their own : ^ a dignity which was successively vested in the sees of 
Llandaff, Caerleon, and St. David's." 

In the infancy of the Anglo-Saxon church, there were, as might 
naturally be expected, but few bishops, so that a diocese frequently 
extended over an entire province, or kingdom of the Heptarchy.* 
Hence it was that, notwithstanding their prejudices, they, in the 
seventh century, frequently derived their consecration from the 
Welsh or Irish bishops, who differed from them in the observance 
of Easter, the tonsure, and a variety of other particulars : possibly 
in the very ceremonies of consecration. This explains the assertion 
of Bede, that a little before the arrival of archbishop Theodore 
there was but one canonically-appointed bishop throughout the 
whole island, viz. Wini." 

n. The archbishop of Canterbury had anciently a sort of Pet- 
triarehdl jurisdiction, extending over all the British isles ;^ at general 
councils he is said to have taken precedence of all the western 
archbishops;*' and, from the year 1195 till the final abolition of the 
papal supremacy in England, was termed " Legahu NaHu" of the 

^ Spelm. Condi, i. 42. 1 See above, p. 21. 

■" For an account of this confereoce and a statement of some of the ancient 
British sees, see aboTc, p. 21. 
> Beds Hist. lib. iii. c. 20, et passim. <> Ibid. lib. iii. c. 28. 

P WUk. i. 35, et 327. «« Bum's Ecd. Law, i. 197. 
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Pope : t. e. legate of the Pope in virtue of his metropolitan dignity, 
and without creation. As late as the year 1533, Cranmer terms 
himself " ApoikluxB $edis Lega^ui :" probably the last instance of 
the kind before the Reformation.' This dignity was, however, for 
the most part, merely nominal, l^^tes (a UUere) having been fre- 
quently sent to England, who not merely superseded his authority 
in this respect, but shameftdly encroached upon his metropolitan, 
and even episcopal jurisdiction. ' 

The right of mintage (or the coining of money) secured to the 
archbishops of Canterbury in the council of Grateley, a.d. 928, 
must have been a very important privilege, though not an exclusive 
one. The abbot of Canterbury, the bishop of Rochester, and pos- 
sibly some other prelates, also possessed a right of mintage.' So 
exalted was this dignity before the Conquest, that the weregild 
of the primate was, by the Kentish law, greater than that of the 
king : nay, on one occasion the signature of archbishop Janbyrht is 
placed before that of king Offa." 

The suffragan bishops of the province of Canterbury appear to 
have claimed a right of electing their metropolitan before the year 
1200 ; but there is a great deid of confusion relative to this point. 
In later times the moi^ of Canterbury exercised that right €u far 
as royal and papal inierference would permit, " 

in. The archbishop of York was anciently metropolitan, not 
only of all England north of the Humber, but of the whole realm of 
Scotland.* 

In the provincial council of London, a.d. 1175, the archbishop 
of York, by proxy, claimed a metropolitan jurisdiction over the sees 
of Lincoln, Chester, Worcester, and Hereford; and these claims 
not being allowed, he appealed to the Pope.'' For many ages the 
prelates of this see struggled against the pre-eminence of the church 
of Canterbury. In the council of Westminster, a.d. 1176, at which 
Hugezun, the legate, presided, the archbishop of York, '^ disdaining 
to sit at his (the legate's) left hand, forced himself into the lap of 
the archbishop of Canterbury ; but was immediately knocked down, 
by the other bishops and clergy : he was severely beaten and thrust 
out. In the midst of the tumult the legate privately withdrew, and 
dissolved the council."^ 

The daim of the archbishops of York to have the cross carried 
before them in the province of Canterbury, and several extracts to» 
the same purpose, may be seen in this chapter, Wilk, ii. 526, and 
vol. iii. 31. 

Each archbishop had a right of option; i. e. a power of selecting 
some piece of preferment in the diocese of every suffragan bishop 
whom he consecrated. This important privilege is stUl continued^ 

' Sec p. 60. • Supra, p, 39, 40. ' Wilk. i. 206. 

« Ibid. i. 151. Item, Text. Rcfentt ap* Johns. Addenda, a.d. 602. 

» Johns. A. D. 1 126 pf. et 1 164 pf. et 1222 pf. " WUk. L 325, 479^ &c. 

> Johns. A.D. 1175 pf. et a.d. 1237 pf. 

T Hoved. ap. Wilk. i. 485, 
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and is even disposable of by wiU.* The archbishop also claimed 
a heriot on the death of any of his suffi-agans. 

In the province of Cashel the archbishop claimed the best ring, 
cup, chain, or breviary, of a suffragan bishop upon his decease.' 

Archbishops also possessed a power of visiting the dioceses in 
their respective provinces and correcting abuses ; and a clerk might 
appeal from the bishop to his metropolitan. 

According to the decree of the third council of Lateran (cited 
in the council of Westminster, A.D. 1200, can. 5X the retinue of 
an archbishop at his visitations was not to exceed the numb^ of 
forty or fifty men and horses.** 

The distinctive vestment of an archbishop was the pall« represented 
in our frontitpieee ; and he bore a cross in his left hand instead of 
the crook or pastoral staff: otherwise there was no difference between 
his costume and that of a bishop. 

The power which he possessed of sunmioning his sufibigans to a 
provincial synod, has been already noticed. 

The temporary spoliation of the see of Canterbury to erect an 
archbishopric at Lichfield, a.d. 785, may be seen in this chapter, 
Wilk. i. 152, &c. 

IV. Bishops^ in the Church of Rome, are not considered a 
distinct ordety but the highest degree of the priesthood: ^this, 
however, is merely a scholastic nicety, the power of conferring 
orders and administering the rites of confirmation, &c., being as 
strictly confined to bishops as they are among ourselves. 

The power of convening diocesan synods, and visiting all the 
churches and monasteries in their respective sees, which were 
not specially exempted from their jurisdiction by the Pope; of 
trying spiritual causes in their own courts ; of claiming delinquent 
clerks from the secular authorities, &c., were privil^es anciently 
possessed by the English bishops. 

The bishop alone coidd absolve in what were termed reserved 
cases — such as sacrilege, incest, murder, sins against nature, &c.; 
but the burning of churches, fabifying bulls, laying violent hands 
upon the clergy or monks, and a few other crimes, could be only 
absolved by the Pope or his legate.* 

Before the year 1085, the spiritual and secular jurisdictions were 
so mingled together that the bishop sat in the Hundred Court; 
but about that time, by royal mandate, they became distinct 
and independent of each other.' 

Subsequently, each bishop had a separate court, and also a prison 
for delinquent clerks, heretics, &c.^ 

In his parochial visitations, the retinue of a bishop was limited 
to the nmnber of twenty or thirty attendants, with their horses, 

« Bara's Eccl. Law, i. 197. • WUk. Ul. 566, can. 78. 

»» Wilk. i. 605. « See above, p. 11, 

•< Schram, torn. 3. cap. 19, §. 1132. Schol. i. p. 520. 
« Wilk. i. 637, cap. 20. Item, Johns, a.d. 1236, cap. 16, and N. n. 
f Ibid. i. 368. f Ibid. i. 755. 
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which were to be entertained for a night and a day : ^ but in later 
times a composition in money was received instead. And here it is 
to be noted, that the bishop or archdeacon could claim only one full 
procuration in a day, however maay churches he might visit during 
that interval. The bishop might occasionally levy subsidies from 
his clergy to the amount of a full procuration, but no more. ' 

N.B. In England this amounted to 150 turons. The turon was 
the twelfth port of a floren, and the floren was four shillings and foiur- 
pence: so that a full procuration may be valued at £2 14«., about 
Jyty-fotir pounds of our pi-esent currency! QtkBre — Was this the full 
procuration of tbe deanery ? Few individual parishes could have borne 
such a buithen — neai'ly equalling in amount a vicar's yearly stipend ; 
but being distributed among ten or twelve incumbents, whose parishes 
could easily be visited in one day, the quota of each (payable trien- 
nially?) would not have been excessive. A list of the procurations 
formerly exacted by archbishops, bishops, archdeacons, and rural 
deans, may be seen in Johnson's Canons, vol. iL, A.D. 1336. 

Before the actual endowment of the church with tithes and land, 
the bishop received as his portion one-fourth of all tbe oblations 
made throughout his diocese ; but in later times each parish priest 
paid him annually a fixed sum, termed CcUhedrctHcum (or Honor 
CcxthedrcB), and also a small fee on receiving the sacred oils on 
Maundy Thursday ;^ notwithstanding the Legatine prohibition. 

A bishop was expected to be resident in his diocese at least 
upon the principal festivals, and on the Sundays in Advent and 
Lent, when he was to celebrate mass in the cathedral;* he was 
constantly to retain about his person some discreet and honest men, 
as witnesses of his life and conversation ; and the solemn profession 
which he had made when he was consecrated was to be r^d to him 
twice a-year to remind him of his duty." 

In the event of a bishop's ordaining priests without a title, he 
might be compelled to maintain them till they could be otherwise 
provided for." 

The vestments of a bishop were, the sandals, amyt, albe, girdle, 
with the succingulum (an ornamental addition), stole, tunicle, dal- 
matic, chasuble, maniple, mitre, pastoral staff, gloves, and ring. The 
cope was worn on solemn occasions ; the rochette and mozzetta be- 
longed rather to his civil costume. The pall, though generally 
peculiar to metropolitans, was sometimes gpranted to a bishop by 
special privilege of the Pope.° Instances of this kind are however 
extremdy rare, nor are there any English examples. 

There were about sixteen episcopal sees in England at the period of 
Bede's death, and the same number at the conquest : soon after which, 
many of them were translated from mere villages to populous towns.P 

^ WUk i. 506. < Ibid. i. 506. 

k Ibid, i. 19. Item, Dn Caoge, Gloss, voce Catkedraiieum, Item, Johns. 
Addenda to, a.d. 1138, vol. ii. - 

1 Willc. i. 654. Item, tom. ii. 10. » Idem, i. 383, et 585. 

" Idem, i. 506. « Do Cange, Gloss, voee Pallium, 

P Bedtt Hist. Kb. v. cap. 34. Item, Wilk. i. 363. 

F 
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The succession of our archbishops and bbhops may be seen in Le 
Neve's '"Fasti" Heylin's ''TiOesofHowmr/' &c., and their biogra- 
phies in Mahnsburj " de Gestis PowHficum Anghrwmy" Godwin ** de 
PrcBSulUms AngUce" and Wharton's " AngUa Sacra," 

V. Of Chorepiscopiy or village bishops, I have not discovered any 
traces in the English branch of the Catholic church, but in Ireland, 
this ancient order was in existence as late as the year 1216, when it 
wtfr finally abolished by Paparo the cardinal legate.*^ Towards the 
end of the eighth century, Charlemagne directed a suppression of 
the chorepiscopi, and about the middle of the tenth century, the 
order was totally extinct/ The solitary exception of Ireland may 
be considered as a proof of her ancient independence. 

The Chorepiscopus appears to have been a regularly consecrated 
bishop, but without any jurisdiction of his own. Acting und^ the 
diocesan, he presided over a district, and performed various episcopal 
functions. He could grant literce formatcB to such of the clergy as 
went into another diocese ;* he was allowed to consecrate churches, 
to dedicate virgins, to ordain to all the minor orders of the ministry, 
including that of subdeacon, and to confirm. He could not however 
confer the orders of deacon and priest, without the express permis- 
sion of the diocesan.' The 12th canon of the council of Ancyra, 
the lldth canon of the council of NeocsBsarsea, and the 10th cancm 
of the council of Antioch may be consulted with advantage." 

VI. The Archpresbyter, or Eural Dean, otherwise termed " Dcca- 
nus Christianitatis" was appointed by the bishop to preside over the 
rectors, vicars, and clergy of a particular district. It was his duty 
to censure delinquent clerks within his jurisdiction, and to investi- 
gate charges of heresy, as president of the rural chapter. Citations 
were frequently entrusted to his care ; he had a seal of office, and 
when he visited the parishes of his deanery, was allowed to have two 
attendants with him upon horseback in token of his dignity.^ Be- 
fore the year 1237, the rural dean was the general confessor of the 
clergy belonging to his deanery ; but as he was also the judge of 
their excesses, this was found so inconvenient, that subsequently 
to that period, the bishop appointed confessors in each deanery, 
to whom the clergy might make their confessions, as they were 
""ashamed or afraid" to confess to the dean." 

According to the etymology of the term deanery, it probably at 
first included about ten parishes ; and each rural dean had two or 
three public informers acting under him, to denounce heretics and 
delinquent clerks. 

As the rural dean was the successor of the village bishop, when 
that ancient office was abolished, I have placed the archpresbyter 

q Wilk. I 547. 

r Capitol, lib. yi. c. 121. Schram, torn. iii. c. xix. §. 1164. Schol. 
• Vide Bingham, Orig. Eccl. lib. ii. c. 3. §. 5. 

t Schram, ubi snpra, item Bingham, ii. 14, 4. &e. ** Labbsei ConcU. patfUM. 
" Wilk. i. 637; item, tom. iii. 378 ; item, tom. i. 506. et 655 ; item, DuCaage, 
Gloss, voce Decams Chritiianitatis, * Wilk. i. 661. 
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before the archdeacon : at the same time I am well aware that the 
former was subordinate to the latter, both in dignity and juris- 
diction. 

vn. The Archdeacon was in the eleventh century in deacon's orders 
only, and was appointed by the bishop to act as his deputy — ** quoad 
forum externum" Till the severance of the ecclesiastical from the 
civil jurisdiction by William the Conqueror, he sat in the Hundred 
court, subsequently to which, he had a court of his own, and a 
power of visitation throughout his dbtrict, which included seve- 
ral rural deaneries. It was his duty to present pluralists and con- 
cuUnary priests to the diocesan ; to clip the long hair of clerks ; to 
examine the parochial clergy, and see that they were able to read 
the sacred offices ; to inspect the books and vestments of the church 
as well as its state of repair. He might interdict the lands of those 
who oppressed the clergy, and fine any rector or vicar who should 
n^loct to demand his tithes, to the extent of half a mark. He 
might also inflict a moderate suspension upon such of the clergy as 
acted contumaciously. The archdeacon's visitation was, in Lynd- 
wode's time, held triennially, but in some cases it was annual. His 
attendants upon such occasions were not to exceed the number of 
five or seven with their horses, and his prociu*ation was limited to 
60 turons, or about 18 shillings. He moreover claimed a fee of one 
penny from every clerk coming to officiate within his archdeaconry.* 

vni. Vioare general were appointed by bishops to check the 
encroachments of archdeacons, and invested with an authority some- 
what similar, but the appointment was revocable at will.' 

II. The PcemienUary was the bishop's dqputy, in the hearing of 
reserved cases.' 

x. The Theologus was a professor of Divinity attached to the Ca- 
thedral church, whose office it was to promote the study of theology 
among the clergy of the diocese,^ and to instruct them in all things 
relating to the cure of souls. He usually held a prebendal stall in 
the cathedral. 

XI. The Dean (Decanus) anciently signified the president over ten 
monks, and there were several in a convent^ but in cathedral churches 
the dean, termed olao prcBpoHtus (provost), presided over the chapter, 
and took precedence in the cathedral next after the bishop.^ 

xn. The Canon or Prebendary was a member of the cathedral 
chapter, and received a portion of its revenues for his support. 
Hence the term preebendarius, fi^m proehenda^ an allowance.' 

Such were the dignified clergy of the church before the Reforma- 
tion : let us next take a very brief survey of the inferior orders of the 
ministry. 

xni. These were priests, deacons, subdeacons, acolyths, exorcists, 

> Wilk. i. 368 et 408 et 436, &c. et 477 et 501; item, torn. ii. 513, et patsim. 
Jofana. A.D. 1343, cap. 11. 

f Schram, Tbeol. torn. iii. cap. xix. §. 1153. Schol. 3. * Ibid. Schol. 4. 

• Ibid. Schol. 5. b Ibid. Schol. 6. < Ibid. Schol. 6. 

F2 
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readers, and ostiaries : but the^^ tonsure conferred the privi]^^ 
of clerkship, and exempted from the civil jurisdiction. 

An explanation of the functions of these various orders, may be 
seen in this chapter, Wilk. i. 251 ; and a statement of the vestments 
appropriated to each, together with the forms of ordination, will be 
found in the introduction to the next chapter. 

xrv. Of the parochial clergy, some were rectors and other vicars: 
the great tithes in the latter case being received sometimes by a 
monastery or other ecclesiastical corporation : sometimes by a mere 
laymen : sometimes by a clerk in minor orders. Lay impropriations 
existed in Scotland as early as the year 1225 A The ch^^piam was a 
sort of curate removeable at will, and the chantry priest was ap- 
pointed to celebrate mass for the soul of some wealthy founder, who 
had endowed an altar in the church for that purpose. Guilds or 
religious confraternities had also their chaplains. 



§.2. On the Leamingy MoraLityy and Influence of the Clergy ;- 
Schciastie Theology ^ 9f€. 

At a time when the law of celibacy was compulsory, clerical pro- 
fligacy admitted of a palliation, by no means applicable at the pre- 
sent day; nor ought we to forget, when we meet with canons against 
the drunkenness or incontinence of the clergy, that they were a 
much more numerous body than they are now; a majority of 
persons honoured with that title, having no higher claim to it than 
our modem sextons or parish clerks : for acolyths, ostiaries, and even 
those who had barely received the first tonsure, were included under 
this general designation. At the same time, the sad details of my 
third section clearly expose the folly of a system, under which it 
appears to be expected, that in becoming priests we should cease to 
be men ; and indeed, that section comprises in its greatest force the 
historical argument against the law of priestly celibacy. 

In the middle ages, the learning of the parochial clergy was at so 
very low an ebb, that a knowledge of the creed, and such an ac- 
quaintance with letters as might enable him to read the offices, 
were frequently the only literary qualifications of a candidate for 
holy orders ; and indeed in the reign of Alfred, very few of the clergy 
were able to translate any portion of the service !' In justice how- 
ever to our predecessors in the ministry, we ought to recollect, that 
books were at that period extremely scarce and costly, and before 
the invention of the art of printing, the library of the richest mona- 
stery presented a less goodly array than the shelves of a poor curate 
in our own times. 

" There have been ages (says D'Israeli),' when for the possession 

of a manuscript, some woidd transfer an estate, or leave in pawn for 

its loan hundreds of golden crowns ; and when even the sale or loan 

^ In this chapter, Wilk. i. circa p. 6iO, cap. 79 
" Wilk. ii, 144, Hallain*8 Middle Ages, ii 436 et Spelm. i. 379. 
f Cariosities of Literature, edit. 1838, p. 7 1 Art 'Recovery of Manutcripi$\ 
Item, UfeofCaxtoD, p. 16. 
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of a manuscript was considered of such importance as to have been 
solemnly registered by public acts :" and he tells us, " that Louis XI, 
of France could not obtain the MS. of Rasis (an Arabian writer) 
from the Library of the faculty at Paris, without pledging 100 
golden crowns ; that a pledge of 10 marks of silver for the loan of 
a volume of Avicenna was refused in 1471, and that a countess of 
Anjou bought a favourite book of homilies for 200 sheep, some 
skins of martins, and bushels of rye and wheat. Alfred the Great 
is recorded to have given eight hydes of land (or about 900 acres) 
for a single book on cosmography." 

When the means of acquiring knowledge were so very limited, 
the greatest lights of the age were learned only by comparison, while 
a vast majority of the priesthood were profoundly ignorant, and the 
people must have utterly perished for lack of knowledge, had no 
remedy been provided for tiie evil. The Anglo-Saxon prelates how- 
ever compiled homilies in the vernacular tongue, to be read by the 
clergy to their flocks, several of which are stiU extant, and transla- 
tions of them have been published by Miss Elstob, Johnson, Soames 
and others. Quotations from them may be seen in the introductions 
to my second and fourth chapters. 

In the year 1281, archbishop Peckham issued a sort of exposition 
of the Catholic &ith, which was to be read in the parish churches 
four times a year ;« licensed preachers were sent by bishops through 
their dioceses,^ and the preaching friars, of whom I shall have 
occasion to speak elsewhere, frequently occupied the pulpits of the 
parochial clergy. 

The scholastic theology of the middle ages, exhibits at once the 
perfection of metaphysical subtlety, and the utter imbecility of the 
human mind, when it ventures beyond the limits assigned to it by 
the Creator. The schoolmen are perpetually imagining difficulties, 
that they may display their ingenuity by solving them, and the 
questions * , 

** An Adamo umbilicus fuerit ?" 

'' An pars exdsa de Christl oorpore tempore drcumcisionis ejus 
adhuc mandnoetur in Eucharisti& ?" 

<< Si cams vel porcus vel mus deglutiret hostiam consecratam, an 
Corpus Christi transiret in stomachum besti»?" 

^* An surrecturi simus cum visceribus nostris ?" 

" An erit stercus in paradise ?" 

" Cur Messias, cum esset Redemptor utriusque sexib, non erat 
hermaphrodita?" and many other such questions will be found seri- 
ously discussed in their ponderous tomes. 

No question was too minute for their scrutiny, or too sacred for 
their intrusion, 

'* And fools nuhed in wher« angels fear to tread." 

» WUk. ii. 64. h Ibid. iii. 316. 

1 Pttri Lombard! Sent. lib. iv. DUt. 13» cap. * ioUt'i Ibid. lib. iv. Dist. 44, cap. 
prtmov et Gent. Mag. Oct. 1746. 
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The following analysis, drawn up by Mr. Sharon .Turner,^ will 
give the reader an excellent idea of the ' Summa Totius ThedoguBy 
Aquinas's greatest work. 

The edition before him was that of Paris 1615, occupying 1250 
closely printed folio pages, of very small print in double columns. 

The whole is thrown into a logical form. The difficulty is pro- 
posed first, with all the sophistical reasons which might be urged in 
its support. Next follows what Saint Thomas believed to be the 
sound and orthodox doctrine, in the form of a proposition or con- 
clusion ; after which he replies to the sophistical arguments teriaikn^ 
exposing their fallacy out of Scripture, reason, and the fathers. 

There are 168 articles on Love; 358 on Angeb; 200 on the 
Soul ; 85 on Demons ; 151 on the Intellect ; 134 on the Law of 
God ; 3 on the Caitamenia ; 237 on Sins ; 18 on Virginity, &c. 

ThefoUowingmay be considered as a fair sample of his condusions : — 

Angels were not before the world. 

Angels might have been before the world. 

Angels were created by God. 

Angels were created immediately by God. 

Angels were created in the empyrean sky. 

Angels were created in a state of grace. 

Angels were created in perfect happiness. 

Angels are incorporeal with reference to us, but corporeal vnih 
reference to God. 

Angels are composed of action, potentiality, &c. 

God, an angel, and the human soul, are not contained in space, 
but contain it. 

Many angels cannot be at once in the same portion of space. 

The motion of an angel in space is nothing more than different 
contacts of different successive places. 

The motion of an angel is a succession of his different operations. 

It is continuous or discontinuous at will. 

The continuous motion of an angel is necessary through every 
medium, but may be discontinuous without a medium. 

The velocity of an angel's motion is not according to his strength, 
but his inclination. 

The motion of the illumination of an angel is threefold, vix. 
circular, straight, or oblique. 

A single specimen from the ^^ Secunda SeoundcB*' of Thomas 
Aquinas, will explain to the reader his mode of reasoning better 
than any verbal description. I quote from the Venice edition, 
A.D. 1479. 

There are altogether 634 folio pages, in double columns, in which 
189 principal questions are discussed ; each of these questions being 
subdivided into eight or ten subordinate parts. 

1^ Apud Curiosities of Literature, Lend. 1638, p. 22. 
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Thus QucBstio lxyi relates to theft or ii\juring the property of 
our ndghbour, and is divided into the following sections. 

1. Whether property is a natural right. 

2. Whether it he lawful for a man to possess property. 

3. Whether theft eonsbts in the secret appropriation of what 
belongs to another. 

4. Whether the sin of rapine differs in species from theft. 

5. Whether all theft is sinful. 

6. Whether theft is a mortal sin. 

7. Whether theft is allowable in cases of necessity. 

8. Whether rapine is always a mortal sin. 

9. Whether rapine is a more grievous sin than theft. 

The average space appropriated to each of these heads is a closely 
printed folio column, very much contracted : ex gr, 

^tr satum sfc procttrttun Vx q' furtu no iki pctm 
mortale. Br .nT puer 6 nogt^Mst e (ulpe cu q^ Cutatust fuerit : Sk\Jz 
pctm mottale e gral^t^ otlpe s^" Cuttu n e pctm mottaU.'' 

He treats the subject as follows : — 

" It appears that tJieft is not a mortal sin — ^for it is written in 
Proverbs vi. 30, (vulgate version) * It is not a grievous crime when 
a man steals, for he steals to satisfy his hungry soul,' but every 
mortal sin is a grievous crime, ergo, theft is not a mortal sin/' 

" Secondly. Every mortal sin is worthy of death, but the Mosaic 
law does not inflict the penalty of death for theft, (Exodus xxii. 1.) 
ergo, &c." 

'* Thirdly. Theft includes small things as well as great : as for 
example, when a man steab a needle or a pin ; but it does not seem 
just that for such a theft a man should be punished with eternal 
death ; jSTgo, &c." 

(ffonclusfon. 

" But no man is condemned (to death) by the divine law, unless 
for mortal sin. Yet there is a condemnation for theft, (Zechariah v. 
3.), ergo theft is a mortal sin." 

" To the first of the above argiunents, I answer that theft is a 
mortal sin, being contrary to the love of our neighbour. In Proverbs 
vi. 30, theft is declared not to be a grievous crime on two accounts, 
1, because the necessity may be so urgent that it ceases to be a 
crime, aiid 2, it is not grievous in comparison with some other 
crimes, such as adidtery or murder." 

" To the second I reply, that the penalty of death is not inflicted 
for all mortal sins, but only for those which entail an irreparable 
injury/' 

" And to the third, that in articles of small value the possessor does 
not suffer any loss, and the man who appropriates them, knows that 
he is not acting contrary to the will of him to whom they belong." 
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'' The man, therefore, who steals such trifles may be ezoused from 
mortal sin, unless he means to injure his neighbour by so doing, in 
which case he is guilty of mortal sin." 

Thus it was the very genius of the scholastic theology to ndse 
difficulties and start objections, with a view rather to the display of 
ingenuity than the acquisition of truth ; to 

" Conftite, change sides, and stiU conftite." 

Gratian's ^Decretal' was another very celebrated work in the 
middle ages. Its compilation occupied twenty-four years, uid it 
consists of canons of councils, passages from the works of the fath^^ 
and the decretal epistles of the popes, classified and arranged under 
certain rubrical h^ds. It was completed a. d. 1151. 

The edition before me is that of Sebastian Brant, a.d. 1493, con- 
taining 1040 pages, in quarto. In the first part there are 101 
diiHnctionSf each of which b subdivided into chapters. 

In the second part there are 36 causes^ and in the third and last 
there are 5 distinctions *^ de oonsecratume" In this elaborate work, 
as might have been expected, a great many spurious treatises are 
cited as genuine works of the fatJiers.* There is a marginal glos- 
sary to each page. 

Of much the same nature was *' the Book of the Sentences," compiled 
by Peter Lombard, in the twelfth century. As its title implies, it 
consists of sentences from the works of the fathers arranged under 
certain heads, and it is divided into four books : — 

1. On the being and attributes of God. 

2. On the works of creation. 

3. On the work of redemption. 

4. On the sacraments, and the last judgment. 

On this Book of the Sentences many commentaries have been 
written. My edition is that of 1495. 

The writings of our two archbishops Lanfranc and Anselm, may 
be consulted with advantage, as illustrative of the theology of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries; and I would also recommend the 
literary antiquary to make himself acquainted with the golden legend, 
and the chronicles of our various monkish historians. 

§. 3. Sermons and Homilies of the Middle Ages. 

Before the introduction of the preaching friars, about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, sermons must have been exceedingly rare 
in this country ; and it is a very remarkable fiEu;t that among aJU the 
ancient catalogttes of church fwmitwre, I have nefcer found any mention 
of a pulpit ! The itinerant friar usually preached in the open air, 
at the market cross, or the cross erected in the church-yard; and 
four times a-year the parish priest read a homily to his congregation, 
probably from the steps of the altar. f 

I See here Cod Centura ; James on the Corruptions qf the Fathen ; CaTe*a 
fiisioria lAteraria : and Da Pin's History, 
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I shaU now quote two specimens from a very curious work printed 
in the fifteenth century, (about 1480). ** Sermones nakiUsi e$ 
formales MagUtri Alberti ordims prcBdictUorum/' selected nearly at 
random with a view to fairness and impartiality. 

His fifly-seventh sermon, on the third Sunday after the octaves 
of Pentecost, has for its text Luke xi., " Rejoice with me, for I have 
found my sheep that was lost," &c, 

I. ''The hundred sheep signify the elect, that number being 
perfect : for ten multiplied by ten makes a hundred,'' ('' centenarium 
enim numerus multiplici perfectione dicitiu* esse perfectus: decem 
namque decies ducta faciunt centum.'') 

'* And let it be noted that good christians are compared to sheep 
for four reasons : — ^because they obey the voice of their pastor ; 
because they follow him ; because they delight to hear his whistle ; 
and because they are assembled together in the heat of the day ; 
by which he means that all are exposed to the tribulations of this 
present life." 

[In this place the preacher gives a summary of the decalogue with 
a glossary upon each commandment ; the second being omitted and 
the tenth divided into two.] 

" The Lord goes before us with the staff of his cross, and we 
ought to follow his steps ; but those who attend dances or play at 
football, do not follow the steps of Christ but of the devil." 

n. " By the ten pieces of silver the elect are also signified. The 
drachma was a coin of fixed value, bearing the effigy of Ceesar." 

"We ought to resemble this coin in four respects, 1, in its 
material ; 2, in its form ; 3, in its weight ; 4, in its superscription." 

1. " If the drachma was of gold, it signified patience and 
christian love ; if of silver, chastity and purity of heart." 

2. " The round shape of this coin signifies the hope that is set 
before us ; the circle being an emblem of eternity." 

3. " Its weight signifies the fear of ihe Lord, which prevents us 
from being carried away with every wind of doctrine." 

4. " The image upon this coin is twofold : the image of mercy 
and the image of justice ; and we receive this double image from 
God our King, whose money we are." 

m. " By the hundredth sheep and the tenth piece ofsUver that was 
lost, we are to understand every sinner : by the man who lost his 
sheep, the Lord Jesus Christ himself; and by the woman who lost 
the piece of silver, the divine goodness and wisdom." 

IV. " By the friends and neigJthowrs who are invited to rejoice, 
we are to understand the holy angels." 

(ZToncIuston. 

" Let us entreat the Lord that we may be recalled by his mercy 
from the error of sin, and joined to the number of his elect." 

N.B. Each sermon occupies about three folio pages. 
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SERMON XXXn. 

On the AinmpHon of the Eleised Virgin Mary, 

" Progreditur quasi Aurora consurgens, pulchra ut Luna." 
Cant. vi. 

" We are taught five remarkable things by the very name of the 
glorious Virgin : for the name Mabia consists of ^ve letters ; — 
M. Mediatrix; A. AUeviatrix; R. Reparatrix; I. Dluminatrix; 
A. Auxiliatrix." 

'' By the sin of our first parents, and our own manifold transgressions, 
five e\als were entailed upon us : 1, the anger of God ; 2, sickness 
and death ; 3, the loss of spiritual strength ; 4, darkness and blind- 
ness of heart ; 5, the attacks of our cruel enemies : and to remedy 
these five evils the Mother of God was appointed to be our Media- 
tress, AUeviatress, Repairer, Dluminatress, and Auxiliary." 

I. " She was raised above angels and archangels, that as a pious 
Mediatres9 she might continually intercede for sinners." 

n. " She is the AUeviatress of our infirmities, having brought 
forth the Son of God, who is the Medicine of the whole world ; and 
she is that blessed ground from which the Most High God produced 
this precious remedy." 

m. " She is the Eepairer, having brought forth Him who giveth 
virtue and strength unto his people." 

IV. " The blessed Virgin is moreover the lUuminatress of heav«i 
and earth : for as the sun dispelleth the darkness of the (material) 
world, even so did she prepare her tabernacle for ' the Sun of right- 
eousness,' who giveth light to those who sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death." 

v. '* Lastly, she is our AumUary, because the faithful will find in 
her a sure refuge." 

(Soncluston. 

*' Let us therefore fly to this powerful auxiliary, that we may be 
protected by her in the day of judgment against all our enemies." 

The reader will find a sermon of the age of Richard II., in 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, {'The Parson's Tale/) and several 
very curious ones in Foxe, in one of which the preacher endeavours 
to prove that the Lord's prayer might lawfully be addressed to the 
saints. Latimer's sermons, and especially that upon the cards, and 
" the game of triumph," prove that the love of Allegory survived the 
Reformation. 

§. 4. On Tithes and other Eedesiastieal Revenues. 

An entire section of the chapter having been devoted to this 
branch of my subject, little remains to be said here. 

In the infency of the church, bishops used to dwell in monasteries 
with their clergy, sending them forth occasionally to baptize and 
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teach." Before the complete establishment of Christiamty, the clergy 
were supported by the voluntary contributions of the people, but in 
all probability the tithe system came into full operation at a very 
early period. The first express mention of tithes occurs in the 
excerptions of £<^bert, archbishop of York, a.d. 750," or about 
a hundred and fibfty years from the conversion of Ethelbert by 
St. Augustine : but the custom is not there spoken of as a novelty. 
It is a great mistake to imagine that the payment of tithes in 
Elngland originated in the grant of Ethelwulf, or in the subsequent 
enactments of other Anglo-Saxon kings : for the grant in question 
was a donation of every tenth hyde of land to the church,'' and the 
other kings merely gave a 1^^ sanction to a practice which had 
long existed. In these grants there is not a word relative to the 
fimrfold dhision of tithes, and it was therefore probably nothing 
more than a voluntary arrangement of the clergy, which very soon 
fell into total desuetude. 

In ancient times, the clergy received personal as well as predial 
tithes, or a tenth of all professional emoluments and of the profits of 
trade; and this principle was carried out to such an extent, that 
even the tenth part of a servant's wages was exacted in the diocese 
of Sodor, as late as the year 1291.P There were, moreover, a great 
many surplice fees which have been for the last three centuries 
totally obsolete, such as mortuaries, trentals, months'-minds, &c. 
A statement of the various oblations anciently paid to the church, 
may be seen in a note at the end of chapter v. §. 5, The church 
soot will be explained in this chapter. 

Bishops at first received a fourth of all the church revenues,** but 
afterwards each parish priest paid his bishop a small sum on Maundy 
Thursday, when he received the chrism, an annual fixed payment 
called eathedratieum or honor cathedrcB, and a procuration (in lieu of 
entertainment) when he visited his diocese. 

The division of England into large districts, analogous to what 
are now called parishes, probably took place about the time of 
archbishop Theodore, who flourished a.d. 670. 

The parochial clergy were divided into rectors, endowed with the 
great tithes of the parish ; perpetual vicars who received the small 
tithes, and the aUaragiwm, (or oblations and fees connected with 
their ministry) ; and chaplains (also caUed vicars) analogous to the 
stipendiary curates of our own times, and removeable at the will of 
the rector or vicar, the average stipend being about ^\e marks 
a year. 

Independ^itly of the above, there were inferior clergy connected 
with most of our larger churches, such as deacons, subdeacons, 
acolyths, and so forth ; but every parish must have had at least its 

"> Beds Hist. Lib. i. e. 27» etpoMtm. Item, Kennctt's Impropriat. §. l. 2. 
■ Wilk. i. 103. « lUd. i. 184. 

p Ibid. i. 378, etpoMm. Item, torn. ii. 177. 
q -Beds Hist lib. i. c. 37 et supra. 
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aoolyth in addition to the parish priest, in order to the due ode- 
bration of the mass, his office being similar to that of the modem 
parish clerk. 

Chantry priests, whose office it was to celebrate mass for the soul 
of the wealthy founder, were miuntained by private endowments 
arising out of lands bequeathed for that specific purpose. 

§ 5, The Monastic Syitem. 

Utter seclusion fix>m the world, a life of poverty and self-denial, 
and a mortification of the lust« of the flesh, were anciently supposed 
to distinguish monks from the rest of mankind ; and this reputation 
for superior sanctity was the chief source of that amazing power 
and influence which the monastic orders once enjoyed: especially 
that of the Benedictines, of whom nearly all our cathedral ch^ters 
were anciently composed ; and who were so popular in all parts of the 
western churdi, that in the council of Constance they were able to 
enumerate 55,460 saints, 35 Popes, 200 cardinab, 1164 arch- 
bishops, and 3512 bishops who had belonged to the order.' 

Augustine, the apostle of the English, was a Benedictine monk, 
and so were all his successors in the see of Canterbury, till the time 
of archbishop Corboyl, who flourished a.d. 1126. Nine of our 
Anglo-Saxon kings, voluntarily relinquishing the regal dignity, as- 
smned the cowl ; not to mention several queens and others of the 
blood royal.* 

I. The Benedictine order, which was founded originally about 
the year 528, was the parent of several other illustrious orders, 
including the Cluniacenses (a.d. 910) ; Grandimon tenses, (a.d. 
1076); Carthusians, (a.d. 1086); Cistertians, (a.d. 1098); Celes- 
tines, (a.d. 1273); and the Bemardines, (a.d. 1425).' 

n. The Carmelites followed the rule of S. Basil, founded a.d. 
1205.- 

in. The Augustinians, founded A.D. 395, from whence proceeded 
the Dominicans, the Ursulines, the Beguines, and about thirty other 
orders.* 

IV. And the Franciscans or Minorites, otherwise called Corddien 
(or Cord^gen)^ from the triple cord with which they girded the 
waist, (a.d. 1208). Hence arose the Capuchins, and a few other rdi- 
gious orders.'' 

From the circumstance of their habit being black, the Benedic- 
tines were called ' nigri monachi,* 

The Franciscans were called ^grey friour^ and the Cistercians 
' white monks* from the colour of their apparel, and the Dominicans 
were termed ^fratres depicd' (or magpie brethren), from the curious 
mixture of black and white observable in their monastic habit. 

Bonanni's CatcHogm Ordinum ReUgiotarumy publishedinfourquiurto 

r Dictionnalre des ordres Religieux, Amsterdam, 1769. 

> Johns. A.D. 1126; item Bedse Hist. lib. iii. c. 18, lib. v. c 20, etpastim, 

t Diet, des ordres, 8cc. pp. 27, Sec , 42, &c. " Ibid. p. 41 . ' Ibid. « Ibid. p. 43. 
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volumes, contains many admirable engravings of monastic costume, 
with descriptive letter-press, and a brief history of the various orders. 
The principal parts of the monastic costume were : — 

1. The scaptdar, which, passing over the shoulders, fell down 
before and behind, but was open at the sides. This was chiefly 
worn by the monks while they were at work, as it left the arms 
free. 

2. The frock was a long gown of coarse cloth, and with rather 
wide sleeves ; it was girded round the loins with a leathern strap, 
or else with a rope. 

3. The cowl or hood (otherwise termed eopuftum) was a sort of 
tippet covering the shoulders, and fivmishcd with a hood at the 
back, which might be drawn over the head. 

4. The mdaUe was simply a cloak, generally furnished with 
a hood at the back. 

Some abbots were allowed by special privOege to use the mitre, 
cambuoca (or pastoral staff), and other parts of the episcopal cos- 
tume, but on ordinary occasions their dress exactly resembled that of 
the other brethren. 

According to Fosbrooke, in his British Monachismy the following 
officers were to be found in every large monastery : abbot, prior 
(or dean), cellarer, precentor, kitchener, seneschall, bursar (or 
treasurer), sacrist, lecturer, almoner, master of the novices, infir- 
marer, porter, refectioner, hospitaler, chamberlain, and terrer. The 
monk who held any of these offices was called an ' obedientiary/ '^ 

The chofiofphylax had the custody of the muniment-room, con- 
taining all the charters and title-deeds. The <mUqwxrius was 
continually employed in copying books for the use of the library. 

The Hebdomedarius (otherwise termed AqwUariwl' Canonious) 
was, as the name implies, the officiant of the week ; each monk in 
holy orders being obliged to perform divine service in rotation. 

The Circa went through the dormitory during the night time, to 
see that all was regular and quiet ; and it was probably his duty 
also to rouse the monks for noctums and matins. This office was 
filled by each of the brethren in rotation. 

The Sempecta was a monk of fifty years standing in the order, 
who was allowed certain indulgences to be explained hereafter.* 

Originally, according to the etymology of the word, the * decanui 
presided over ten monks, and even in later times there were often 
several deans or priors in a monastery." 

Some of the monks were in holy orders, but there were also lay 
brethren attached to every convent. These were termed cowoersi.^ 

The three vows — of poverty, chastity, and obedience, were, 
I believe, common to all the monastic orders; and no monk was 
allowed to possess any property of his own. 

> Fosbrooke's Brit. Monach. pauim. Wilkins* Concilia, passim, 

1 From AquiUa, the eairle desk. * Quarterly Review, June 1836, p. 392. 

• Dn Caage, Gloss, voce decanus. *» Ibid, voce conrersi. 
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Wealthy benefactors were frequently received into eom^ratemity 
with a monastery. Without any renunciation of the world, this 
entitled them to a participation in all the prayers and merits of the 
brethren during life, and to masses after death. Hence the t^m 
^^ mmifratret** Monasteries w^« sometimes also in confraternity 
with each oUier, the {uiyilege in each case being fiHinally engrossed 
upcm vellum, and often beautifully illuminated.^^ 

In the middle ages, a superstitious practice prevailed, of assuming 
the monastic habit in the very agonies of death as a passport to 
heaven. 

Friars differed from monks chiefly in the profession of mendicancy, 
|ind in their not being tied down to a particular spot."* 

There is a general of each order constantly resident at Rome, and 
having a jurisdiction over the abbots of that order in every part of 
the world. 

The parts of a monastery were,' 

1. The churchy which requires no explanation. 

2. The refectory^ or public eating hall. 

3. The chapter roomy in which the abbot and monks deliberated 
in all matters relating to their convent. 

4. The dormitory^ or sleeping apartment, divided into cells, (like 
the boxes in a modem coffee room), all of them being open towards 
the passage. The dormitory was usually over the refectory. 

5. The cfouier or ambulatory, of which we have fine specimens 
connected with most of our cathedrals. In that belonging to Nor- 
wich cathedral there is a lavatory^ where the monks used to wash. 

6. The infirmaryy for sick monks. 

7. The xenodochium, or gxiest holly in which strangers visiting the 
monastery were hospitably entertained. 

8. The locutoryy or parloury where the monks were allowed to 
converse after dinner, and where business was occasionally trans- 
acted. There was also a forensic parlour, where monks and nuns 
were permitted to converse with seculars. In nunneries there was 
a ^ted aperture for this purpose, called in French " la yriUe:' 
poor ^^'^onryy where food and money were distributed to the 

10. The Kftrory, which explains itself. 
<x>pied for thTffi^;^' ""' ^^ onHquariommy where books were 

13 S^^^^^^^^l^linquent monks. • 
monks y^lre'^euZ'Z^^^ ^ * '^"^ indulgence, a few of the 
not allow^^^rt!:^:^,^'^ "^^^^ ^^' ^''' "^^ ^*^^^ ^"^^^ 

apart'for the'r^SfA Z^^"^^ >^^'''' ""^ ^^ ^'^^^'^^ ^^'""^ ^a* ^^ 
^ne reception of cnmmals who fled thither for refuge. 

• ^ Cange, vocibus r^ectoriMm, dormitoriumy ^. ^c. 
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15. Hie eomnum haus€y where a fire was lighted in winter for the 
use of the monks. 

16. The chixrtularium, or munitnerU-^roam, whore the deeds and 
records of the monastery were deposited. 

The ceUar, kitchm^ ^., need not be particularised. 

A priory was a small convent dependent upon an abbey, and, as 
its name imports, was governed by a prior. 

These small monastic dq)endencies were termed obedierUicB or 
ceOsJ 

The expulsion of the secular clergy in favour of the monks in the 
tenth century ; the exemption of monasteries from episcopal autho- 
rity, with its mischievous results ; the struggle, between the regulars 
and seculars in the thirteenth centuiy, and the final dissolution of 
these establishments by kiog Henry VIII., have been all noticed in 
the fourth section of this chapter. I would, however, recommend 
to the reader a careful study of the ' Eecords/ at the end of Bishop 
Burnet's History of the Rrformationf (the first volume of the folio 
edition). Dugdale's Monasticon will give him aU the ioformation 
that he can possibly desire. Matthew Paris' * VU<b Viginti Triwn 
Abbatum S, AUxmi,* publbhed at the end of his history,* the Chro- 
nicle of Jocelin de Brakelond, and other works of a similar descrip- 
tion, written by monks while these institutions were yet in their 
glory, may be consulted both with pleasure and advantage ; and 
Fosbrooke's British Monaehism also contains a mass of valuable 
information. I would, however, recommend caution as far as r^^ards 
the work last mentioned, having detected in it several inaccuracies 
about vestments, &c. 

With all its faults, the monastic system had doubtless its advan- 
tages. The seclusion which it afibrded was extremely favourable 
to study, and it could turn the most opposite talents to account. 
Their architects designed those splendid structures which are still 
the admiration of the world. Their scribes preserved to us the 
precious works of the ancients, which must else have utterly perished 
during the dark ages; their chronicles rescued history from utter 
oblivion ; and in a word, the monastery supplied instruction to the 
ignorant, succour to the poor, hospitality to the weary traveller, and 
a refuge to the oppressed. 

I I.— ON THE PRIVILEGES, IMMUNITIES, AND DISCIPLINE 
0¥ THE CLERGY, fire 

Concilia MAONiE Brttannle, &c. Edit. Wilkins, Vol. I. 

WiLMNs' Concilia, i. 2. Canons of St. Pcttrick, ^c. a. d. 456. 

C{m. 7. Should any clerk, from negligence, be absent at the 
morning or evening service (ad eoUectas man^ vel vesper^), let him 
be excommunicated, unless perchance he should be detained by the 
yoke of servitude. 

f Du Cange, eetta et obedknHa, f Edit. Watts, Lond. 1684, p. 994. 
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Can, 8. Should any clerk become surety for a pagan, and by his 
cunning the pagan should deceive the clerk, let the clerk pay the 
debt out of his own property. 

Can. 10. If a man shall commence the good work (of a monatHc 
life) by singing the {canonical) hours, and shall afterwards dis- 
continue to do so, and suffer his hair to grow, let him be excluded 
from the church ; unless he returns to his former condition. 

Can, 30. Let not the bishop who goes from his own parish into 
another presume to ordain, unless he receive permission from him 
who is in his own principality : on the Lord's day let him offer only 
as a communicant, and be content to obey. 

Can, 33. A clerk coming from Britain to us without a letter, and 
(especially) if he dwell among the laity, may not lawfully officiate. 

Can, 34. So also a deacon who, without the knowledge of his 
abbot, and without letters, goes from one parish to another, is no% 
permitted to administer food, and must do penance at the discretion 
of his presbyter whom he hath despised. 

WiLK. i. p. 5. — Other canons of St, Patrick, of uncertain date. 

Can, 10. Hear the canonical institutions : Let the man who hath 
fallen with a degree {of hcHy orders), rise without one ; content 
with the name alone, let him lose his ministry. 

Can, 16. Concerning fcAse bishops. He who has not been elected 
by another bishop, according to the apostle, is to be condemned, 
and then degraded to the rank of the l^ty. 

Ibid. p. 43. — Abp, Theodores canons <xt Herudford (Hartford), 
A. D. 673. 

Can, 2 and 6. That no bbhop shall invade the parish oi anoth^ ; 
and that foreign bishops and clergy (content with the hospitality 
offered to them) shall not be permitted to exercise any of the sacer- 
dotal functions, without the permission of the bishop in whose 
parish they sojourn. 

Ccm, 8. With respect to precedence, every bishop is " to observe 
the time and order of his consecration." 

Ibid. p. 46. Council of Pope AgaUio concerning British affairs, 
A. D. 679. " We decree also, that bishops and others in holy orders 
use no arms, nor keep musicians ; but let rather lessons out of the 
holy scriptures be always read {at meal time) for the edification of 
the church ; so that whilst their bodies are refreshed, the souls of 
the hearers may be also nourished with the word of God." 

Ibid. p. 56. Council of Baccancelda (i. e. Babchild, in Kent), 
A. D. 692. Withred, king of Kent, at the suggestion of archbishop 
Brithwald, ordained that all the churches of his kingdom should be 
for ever freed from all exactions of kings or other temporal poten- 
tates. He also confirmed all the grants made by his predecessors 
to the church : " In honour of our lady St. Mary, and the holy 
apostles ; but when it shall happen that a bishop, or an abbot, or an 
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al>bes8, liatb departed this life, let notice be given to the arehbishqs 
and some worthy person be chosen by his advice and command. 
Let the archbishop make inquiry into the life and chastity of the 
person who shall be chosen to so holy an office." 

WiLK. i. p. 60. — Council of BergKamstead (i. e. Buxted in Kent), 

A. D. 696. 

Can. 4. If foreigners will not leave off fornication, let them be 
driven out of the land, and '' let the chiu*chmen among the people 
suffer the loss of communion without being banished."'* 

Can, 7. If a priest shall connive at an unlawful copulation, or 
delay the baptism of a sick person, or be so drunk that he cannot 
(pjfficiate)f let him be suspended from his ministry at the discretion 
of the bishop. 

Can. 8. If a clerk (bescoren many i. e. shaved man) shall wander 
irregularly, let hospitality be granted him for one day, and let him 
not be entertained for any longer time, unless he have a licence. 

Can, 17. Let the bishop's word and the king's word be valid 
without an oath. 

Can. 18. Let an abbot make profession in the same way as 
a presbyter. Let a presbyter purge himself by his own asseve- 
ration, clothed in his sacred vestments, and saying before the 
altar, '* I speak the tnUh in Christ, I lie not" Let a deacon purge 
himself in the same way. 

Cem, 19. Let a clerk purge himself with four compurgators of 
the same degree. 

C<m, 23 and 24. Direct that « monk shall be purged by the 
oath of his abbot, and a servant by the oath of his master. 

Ibid, p- 62. — Constittttion respecting the satisfaction which ought to 
he made for the violation of holy orders, by killing or laying 
violent hands on clergymen, from the Tbxtus Ropfbnsis, 
about A. D. 696. 

Cap. 1. The gifts of the Holy Ghost are sevenfold, and there are 
(also) seven degrees of ecclesiastical orders and sacred functions. 
Seven times a day ought the ministers of God to praise him, and to 

inter<^e for all christians ; and if any one shall injure them 

by word or deed, let him diligently make satisfaction by a sevenfold 
compensation, according to the nature of the injury and the rank 
of the person injured, if he desire the pardon of God. 

Note, The seven ecclesiastical orders were, ostiary, reader, exorcist, 
acolyth, subdeacon, deacon, and priest. If any ostiary was murdered, 
one pound was to be paid over and above the weregUd (which see in 
the Index), and so on according to the degree of the clerk, till it came 
to the priest, for whom seven pounds were to be paid over and above 
the toeregild. 

Cap, 10. One part of the compensation for the violation of 

^ Johnson. 
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orders is to be delivered to the bishop, a second to the altar, and 
a third to the fraternity. 

WiLK. i. p. 63. About a. d. 700, Withred, king of Kent, by a royal 
charter made all the churches in his dominions free from tribute. 
It is chiefly remarkable for his subscription : " I, Withred, king of 
Kent, have confirmed all these premises, and on account of my 
ignorance of letters have with my own hand made the sign ofihs holy 
cross i{i" Charlemagne was it seems in the same predicament. 

Ibid. p. 63. About a. d. 700, Pope Sergius sent a letter to 
Ceolfrid, abbot of Weremouth and Jarrow, requesting that Bede, 
who belonged to that mcmastery, would come to Rome to assist him 
in the decision of some difficult questions. 

Ibid. p. 82, &c. Dialogue of Egbert, archbishop of York, [He 
was brother to Eadbyrht, king of Northumbria, and one of the 
most learned men of his time. Alcuin caUed him his master, and 
desired Charlemagne to send scribes to York to copy the MSS. left 
by him. He proc\u*ed a pall from Rome, and recovered the metro- 
politan dignity, which had not been enjoyed by the eighi bishops 
who intervened between him and Paulinus, the first archHshop of 
York.] A. D. 734. 

Ans, I. In his first answer he estimates the oath of a priest ** after 
the rate of 120 plow-lands, the deacon 60, and the monk 30." 

Note, Johnson believes a plow-land to have been equal to 30 

acres, though some think 50 nearer the mark. 

Ans, m. He directs, that unless there be eye-witnesses of the 
crime, or children bom, the man himself shall be considered a com- 
petent witness of his own innocence. Also, that the accused person 
"shall put the cross of our Lord on his head, and testify his 
innocence by him that liveth for ever." 

Ans, vni. If any ecclesiastics shall have perpetrated any crime 
among laymen, such as murder, fornication, or theft, t^ is my 
opinion that ih*y should by all mecms be seized by the seculars against 
whom they have transgressed, unless the church should please to 
make satisfaction for them. 

Ans, IX. Foreign presbyters, or those who have been ordained 
absolutely, {i,e, without a title,) wandering about without letters 
commendatory, we suffer not to minister anywhere without the 
knowledge of the bishop of the diocese. It is, however, my pleasure 
that they administer those things which are absolutely necessary 
(i. e. baptisnC), &c. 

Ans. XV. Let the ordination of a bishop, priest, or deacon, be 
accounted valid, who is not proved guilty of any heinous crime ; if 
he have not married a second wife, or one who has been deserted 
by her husband ; if he have not done public penance, and be not 
maimed in any part of his body ; if he be not, either by birth or 
otherwise, of servile condition ; if he be free from legal obligations, 
{si curicB probatur nextbus absolutus) ; and if he be literate. For the 
following crimes, those who are ordained ought to be deposed : the 
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worshipping of id^ls ; using witchcraft and incantations ; deliyering 
themselves to the devil ; violation of faith ; murder, fornication, 
tiieft, or perjury : nor is it fit that such persons should be admitted 
to the privilege of lay communion, till they have publicly done 
penance ; for it is not permitted by the church that penitents should 
administer holy (sQcramenUi)^ who have been formerly vessels of sin. 
WiLK. i. p. 91. From archbishop Bonifaces letter to archbishop 
CuUiberty A.D. 745, (see p. 25) : " We have determined in our synod 
that the canonical decrees, the ecclesiastical laws (or privileges)^ and 
the monastic rules, shall be every year read in open synod and re- 
enacted. Also, that every presbyter, during the season of Lent, 
shall annually give an account of his ministry to his bishop, who 
shall every year carefully make a circuit of his parish,*' In the 
course of the letter he complains of the compulsory labour of the 
English monks, who were obliged to assist in building royal palaces, 
&c. He also says : '' It is related that in your parishes the vice of 
drunkenness is but too common ; so that not only some bishops 
prevent it not, but even themselves become inebriated, and pro- 
ducing larger cups, compel others to get drunk.'' 

Ibto. p. 95. — Council of Cloves Hoo, held a d. 747. 

Can. 3. Let every lMidK)p make an annual visitation of his parish, 
and, calling the people of all conditions and sexes together, teach 
those publicly who rarely hear the word of God. 

Can. 9. That presb3rters fulfil the duty of preaching the gospel, \ 
baptizing, teaching, and visiting, in those lay districts whi^ hane ! 
been assigned to them by the bish^ of the province. 

Can. 10. That presbyters learn how to discharge all the «ttces 
belonging to their degree in a legitimate manner ; and moreover 
that they be able to translate and explain in their own language the 
Creed, / " ^'s prayer, and the sacred words which are used in 
the <'L t^yRn of the mass and in the rite of baptism. They ought 
to lean^m^^hat those sacraments which are visMy celebrated <xt the 
masSy bapt^mL Sec spiritually signify. 

Ibid. p:fM2. All clerks ought not to enforce (usurpcwe) or read 
the canonicaT constitutions, but presb3rters only : for as priests and 
bishops alone ought to ofier the sacrifice, so neither ought others to 
enforce these decisions. — From the Preface to Egberfs Excerptions. 

Note. Bead here means to read publicly and explain. 

Ibu). p. 102. — Excerptions of Egbert, archbishop of York, a. d. 750. 

Ex. 13. That no priest shall, from ambition, go from the in- 
cumbency of that holy church upon whose title he was ordained to 
another, but there devoutly let him continue to the end of his life. 

Ex. 14. That no priest shall encourage the vice of drunkenness, 
or compel others by his command to get drunk. 

Ex. 16. That no priest may lawfiilly become a surety, or, for- 
saking his own law, go to a secular tribunal. 

o2 
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Ex. 27. That the bishop shall sit in the church higher than the 
bench of priests ; but when he is in the house, let nim know that he 
is their colleague. 

Ew, 33. Let a bishop, presbyter, or deacon, who hath been de- 
tected in fornication, perjury, theft, or murder, be deposed. 

Ew. 44. If any bishop, priest, or deacon shall have purchased this 
dignity, let both him and his ordainer be d^)osed and excommuni- 
cated.* 

Ew, 45. Let not a bishop ordiun clerks without a council of 
presbyters.^ 

Ex, 46. Let him not hear any cause except in the presence of 
his clergy. 

Ex, 52. That no person shall be ordained absoluiefy, or without 
naming the place to which he is ordained.' 

Ex, 56. Let the bishop, to the utmost extent of hb means, 
bestow food and raiment upon the poor, and those who are sick or 
too weak to labour." 

Ex, 93. Let neither deacons be ordained, or virgins consecrated, 
before they are twenty-five years of age. 94. Yet infants ought to 
be received with the consent of their parents.^ 

Ex, 97. That no man shall upon any account be ordained a pres- 
byter till the thirtieth year of his age.® 

Ex, 98. Let a bishop, if possible, be ordained by all the bishops 
of the province ; and if this should be difficult, at all events not by 
fewer than three,^ 

Ex, 142. If a clerk shall be arraigned, and it be necessary, let 
the delays appointed by the fathers be granted to him, if he desire 
it ; and let select judges be assigned him : and if he has reason to 
fear any violence from the rash multitude, let him choose some 
proper place where he can produce his witnesses without fear. The 
same course is not to be observed in ecclesiastical as in secular 
causes ; for in secular causes a man cannot withdraw till he hath 
appeared, pleaded, given in his defence, and till the cause is de- 
cided : but in ecclesiastical, the accused may withdraw upon assign- 
ing a reason, if it be necessary, or if he consider himself oppressed.*" 

Ex, 143. It is decreed that there shall be no other judges but 
those whom he who is impeached hath chosen, or those whom his 
superiors have appointed with his consent.' 

Ex, 144. It hath been decreed that no layman should presume 
to bring an accusation against a clerk ; therefore let not the evidence 
of a layman against a clerk be received.' 

Ex, 146. It is written in the law, " that a brother should receive 
the wife of his deceased brother, and raise up seed unto his brother :** 
when therefore spiritual brethren dwell together, and that brother 

1 The Apostle's Canon. ^ African Canon. s A Chalcedonian Canon. 

k Canon of Orleans. ** Basil and Isidore. ' Canon of Neocfeaarca. 

I Nicene Canon. <> Pope Vigilins. * Nicene Canon. 

P A Homan Council, 
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who presides over a church of Qod hath passed from this world to 
Christ, then shall his brother rule the church of God, and raise up 
spiritual children unto God ; lest, when one doctor dies, the church 
of Christ, which is the mother of us all, should become barren. 

WiLK. i. p. 124. — PceniienHcH ofE^)€rt, orMUhopo/Torkf a.d. 750. 

B. i. ch. 41. We are unwilling that a subdeacon, acolyth, exor- 
cist, ostiary, or reader, should be ejected, although tiiey marry and 
have children ; and let not a deacon be ejected, except upon the 
testimony of thirty-six witnesses, or a priest, unless there be forty- 
four witnesses. 

B. iv. ch. 32, p. 138. If any one in orders shall go a hunting, let 
him abstain from flesh for twelve months, a deacon for two years, 
a priest for three, and a bishop for seven. 

Ibid. p. 146. — CouncU of CeaUhythe, a. d. 785. 

Can. 1. That the presbyters of the different churches, who ought 
to teach the people, be every year examined by their bishops con- 
cerning the faith, in their synodal convocations. 

Ibid. p. 152, a. d. 785. Pope Adrian, at the request of Offa, 
king of the Mercians, converted the see of Lichfield into an arch- 
bishoprick; and the bishops of Worcester, Leicester, Sidnacester, 
Hereford, Elmham, and Thetford, were placed under his jurisdic- 
tion : the archbishop of Canterbury, being despoiled, retained only 
four bishops under him ; viz. London, Winchester, Rochester, and 
Sherboume. The archbishoprick of Lichfield was abolished a.d. 803. 

Ibid. p. 180. In the time of Kenneth, king of Scotland, a. d. 840, 
"the kingdom of Scotland was not as yet divided into dioceses, 
but all the bishops (whose holiness of life procured for them uni- 
versal respect) exercised the episcopal functions in whatever place 
they might chance to be, indiscriminately ; and this mode of govern- 
ment continued in the Scottish church till the time of Malcolm III." 

Spelm. i. 379. In a letter of king Alfred to Wulfiigius, a bishop 
(of uncertain date), he thus speaks of the state of learning among 
the Elnglish clergy at the time of his accession to the throne. " So 
entirely had learning perished among the English, that there were 
very few (priests) on this side of the Humber who could either 
understand their common prayers in English, or translate any work 
from Latin into English : so few were they, that I recollect not even 
one (priest) south of the Thames {who could do so) at the time that 
I began to reign. Thanks be to God, there are now at length some 
bishops {aliqui in sede) who are able to teach." 

WiLK. i. 209.— Laws ofHowd Dha, king of Wales, A.D. 943. 

LS>. i. c. 13. On the privileges of the king's priest. 

§ 5. If any one shall slander the king's priest, " Let there be 
a mulct of twelve cows, of which he shall have a third, and the 
king two thirds." 
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§ 8. The oblations made by the king and his household, ui>on 
the three principal festivals, belong to him. 

§ 9, &c. He shall have a third of all the king's tithes, as well as 
the tithes and mortuaries of his household. 

§ 12. He shall have the oblations made at the daily mass by the 
king and all his officers, and a third of the oblations of his servants ; 
and also two parts of the oblations which the inhabitants of the place 
in which the court may offer. 

§ 14. He shall always accompany the king, b^g one of his 
inseparable attendants. 

§ 15. He is one of the three persons who, during the absence of 
the king, shall sustain the dignity of the court. 

Lib. ii. c. 28, § 3. An ecclesiastical court has seven privil^^ 
(of judgment) above a lay court : viz. concerning tithes and oblations; 
mortuaries ; honorary gifts for marriages ; the legacies of the dead ; 
the spoils of the altar ; goods manifestly stolen from a clerk ; and 
slander (uttered) against an ecclesiastic : for any of which things 
a layman shall make satisfaction to a clerk in an ecclesiastical court. 

WiLK. i. p. 212. — ConstitutUms of Odo, (xrchbishop of Canterbury, 

A.D. 943. 

Ccq>, I. No man may impose a tax upon the church of God, 
because the sons of the church, that is, the sons of God, are free 
from all earthly taxes in every kingdom. 

Cap, u. We admonish the king and princes, and all that are in 
authority, that with great humility they obey their archbishops and 
all other bishops ; because the keys of the lungdom of heaven have 
been committed to them, and they have the power of binding and 
loosing. 

Ibid. p. 218. — LQiw$\fihe Northumbrian priests, a.d. 950. 

Can. 2. Let every (delinquent) priest find twelve sureties that 
he will duly observe the priest's law. 

Can. 3 and 4. If a priest should commit a crime, and celebrate 
mass contrary to the prohibition of his bishop, or transgress any of 
his commands, let him pay twenty ores. 

Can. 34 and 40. If a priest should neglect to shave his beard or 
hair, or if he should conceal hb tonsure, let him make satis&ction. 

Ibid. p. 225. — Canons made in Hng Edgaar's reign, a.d. 960. 

Can. 7. That no transaction which is between priests, be brought 
before a secular tribunal ; but let their own companions arbitrate, 
or, if it be necessary, let them lay the case before the bishop. 

Can. 8. That no priest shall voluntarily desert the church to 
which he has been ordained, but let him consider her as his lawful 
wife. 
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Cbn. 64. That a priest be not a hunter, a hawker, or a drinker. 

Note. '* Yet among the Jura EccL Cant. A. S. vol. L 88, it is said 
that the archbishop shall haye the best nag of the bishop of Rochester, 
when he dies, and his kennel of hunting dogs : and that the king shall 
have the same of the archbishop of Canterbury when he dies.* 

WiLK, i. p. 251. — Canons of jElfne to Wtdfinus, a bishop, a.d. 970. 

Can. 10 — 1 8. There are seven orders constituted in the church : 
viz. 1. The ostiary, who marks the course of time by the tolling of 
^e bells, opens the doors of the church to the faithful, and closes 
them against unbelievers. 2. The reader, who may publicly read 
and preach the Word of God. 3. The exorcist, who is appointed 
to adjure evil spirits. 4. The acolyth, who holds a lighted torch 
while the gospel is read; not so much to drive away {temporal) 
darkness, as in honour of Christ, who is our light. 5. The subdeacon, 
who ministers unto the deacon at the altar with the holy vessels. 
6. The deacon, who ministers unto the priest, places the oblations 
upon the altar, and reads the gospel during divine service : he may 
baptize and deliver the eucharist to the people. These ought to 
serve Christ in white albes. The priest who acts without a deacon, 
has the name indeed, but not the dignity {of his order), 7. The 
prcihyter is the mass priest, whose office it is to hallow God's house. 
There is not much difference between a bishop and the presbyter, 
except that the bishop is appointed to ordain priests, and to confirm 
children, which would have been committed to too many if every 
presbyter might do this. Both have one and the same order, 
although {the episcopal degree) is more honoiu*able. 

Note. It was anciently a question among the schoolmen — " Utrum 
Episcopatus sit ordo vel gradus^ and it was usually considered merely 
a degree of the priesthood : for as all the holy orders were supposed to 
have a reference to the eucharist, nothing could be conceivea superior 
to that order by which the consecration was performed. This was also 
the view adopted in the council of Trent, sess. xxiii. Preshyterianism, 
however, derives no support from this opinion ; as it was never thought 
that the lower degree of the priesthood possessed the power of ordination. 

Can. 23. On Sundays and festivals, the priest ought to explain 
to the people the sense of the gospel in English, and by the Lord's 
Prayer and Apostles' Creed to excite men as frequently as he can to 
reverence Chnstianity. 

Ibid. p. 266. — Capitula made in king ^thelrecTs reign, a.d. 994. 
(Theodulph's Capitula.) 

Cap. m. At such times as you cease from the reading of holy 
books and prayer, ye ought to take up some useful manual employ- 
ment : for indolence is the fiend {feond) of the soul. 

Cap. XIV. XV. XVI. That no priest shall persuade a man belonging 
to the district of another priest to come to his church, or pay his 
tithes to him. That no mass-priest shall inveigle away the clerk 

' JohnsoD. 
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who belongs to another mas»-priest, nor receive him, should he OTen 
desire it ; and that no priest shall directly or indirectly endeavour 
to obtain the church of another priest, on pain of forfeiting his 
orders, or suffering a long and severe imprisonment at the discretdon 
of the bishop. 

Cap, xxvni. We exhort every priest to be prepared to teach the 
people by preaching to them the scriptures; but let him that is 
ignorant of them at least say this : '^ ihot ihetf should absUxin from 
fAot which is eml, and do that which is good" &c. No priest can 
excuse himself from teaching, — ^for ev^y one of you has a tongue by 
which he may reclaim some. 

WiLK. i. p. 282, n. JElfric, who flourished about a.d. 970, says in 
the preface to his Saxon Grammar : " The minbters of God, and 
ecclesiastics, should be especially admonished that they suffer not 
sacred literature wholly to perish, as it did in England a few years 
ago ; so much so, that there was no English priest who either knew 
how to write a letter in Latin, or to translate one from Latin, till 
Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury, and bishop iEthelwold, restored 
this knowledge in {the different) monasteries." 

Ibid. p. 310. — Laws of king Edward the Confessor^ confirmed by 
king William L a.d. 1052. ? 

Cap, n. Let every derk and scholar, and all their goods and 
possessions, wherever they may be, enjoy the protection of God and 
the holy church. 

Ccq>, TV. Wherever the king's justice is hearing pleas, if the 
bbhop's messenger, coming thither, should open a cause which 
relates to holy church, let that be first determined: for it is just 
that God should be every where honoured before others. 

Cap. V. Whosoever ^all hold any thing of the church, or shall 
have his mansion upon church land, let him not be compelled to 
plead any where but in the ecclesiastical court, although he may 
have incurred a forfeiture, unless justice should be denied in the 
ecclesiastical court. 

Ibid. p. 325. a.d. 1072. The coimeil of Windsor was held under 
William the Conqueror, Hubert, reader of the church of Rome, and 
legate to Pope Alexander IL, archbishop Lanfranc, &c., to establish 
the primacy of the see of Canterbury over that of York : in which it 
was decreed, that " the subjection of the see of Durham or Lindis- 
fame, as well as all the districts from the bounds of the see of 
Lichfield and the great river Humber to the utmost limits of Scot- 
landf belong to the jurisdiction of the church of York ; but that the 
archbishop of York ought to make a profession of o1>edience to the 
archbbhop of Canterbury, and ratify the same by an oath, Lan- 
franc, however, from affection to the king, dispensed with the oath 
in the case of Thomas, archbishop of York, and received from him 
only a written profession of obedience.*' On the death of an arch • 
bishop of Canterbury, the consecration of hb successor waa to be 
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performed at CixnUvhury by the archbishop of York; and when 
a vacancy should occur in the see of York, the archbishop elect was 
to go for his consecration to Canterbury. Thb happened a. D. 
1072; and in the council of London, a.d. 1075, it was decreed, 
that in councils the archbishop of York should sit on the primate's 
right hand, the bishop of London on his left, the bishop of Win- 
chester next to the archbishop of York, and the other prelates 
according to the order of their consecration. 

WiLK. i. p. 327. In a letter of Lanfranc to the Pope, a.d. 1072, 
he thus speaks of a conference held at Winchester respecting the 
primacy : " From the Ekxilesiastical History of Bede it was proved, 
to the satisfaction of all parties, that from the time of the blessed 
Augustine, first archbishop of Dover, a city which it now called 
Ccmterbun/j to the extreme old age of Bede himself, who died 
about one hundred and forty years after, my predecessors enjoyed 
a primacy over the church of York, and the whole island which tibey 
call Britain, and also over Ireland" 

Ibid. p. 363, 364. In the council of London, held under Lan- 
franc, A.D. 1075, it was decreed, that several bishopricks should be 
removed out of villages to considerable towns : and accordingly in 
the Conqueror's reign the see of Shirboume was removed to Salit' 
bury ; that of Lichfield to Chester ; that of the Island of Seolsey to 
Chichester ; that of Sidnacester^ to Lincoln ; that of Wells to Bath ; 
that of Kirton to Exeter; and that of Elmham to Thetford, and 
from thence to Norwich in the following reign. 

Note. It was in this council that Wulstan, bishop of Worcester, 
when he was commanded by Lanfranc to resign his ring and pastoral 
stafE^ as heiag illiterate and unworthy of the episcopal office, is 
said to have boldly replied that he would deliver them onl^ to him 
who gave them. According to the legend, he went immediately to 
the shrine of Edward the Confessor (from whom he had received his 
appointment) struck his crozier so deeply into the marble, that it 
appeared to have taken root therein, — and going from thence, humbly 
took his place as a simple monk among the monks. Bein^ filled with 
astonishment and awe at the greatness of the miracle, the kmg and the 
archbishop implored the holy man to resume his crozier and his dignity ; 
and the staff which had resisted so manv efforts, yielded at once to his 
hand, as if it had been merely imbedded in clay. See the Additamenta 
to Matthew Paris, p. 17, edit. Watts, Lond. 1640. I have noticed this 
legend as being stnkingly characteristic of the age, and a somewhat 
picturesque specimen of this class. 

Ibid. p. 394. — jFrom the charter ofUng Henry L a.d. 1117. 
** I therefore, on account of my reverence to God and love for 
yon, in the first place make the church of God free ; so that I will 
not sell nor let out to farm {any ecclesiastical benefices^ nor on the 
death of an archbishop, bishop, or abbot, virill I receive any thing 
from the domain {dominio) of the church, or from its tenants, until 
his successor enters upon it.*' 

• Johnson says that 2)orcAe«/fr was translated to Lincoln. See also Wilk. 1. 369. 
Stow in Lincolnshire was probably the ancient Sidnaeester, 
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Ibid. p. 393, 9uc, a.d. 1116. We read of a dispute which aroee 
** between Ralph (Radulpho) archbishop of Canterburj, and 

SThurgtan) elect of York, which continued a whole year, and he 
i.e. JTiurstctn) renounced his archbishopric rather than profess 
obedience to the see of Canterbury." * 

Note. The riffht of exacting the oath of canonical obedience from 
the archbishop of York, was warmly contested by Thomas Thorstan'a 
predecessor, (nilk, i. 390, &c.) who at last, however, yielded. Ralph, 
archbishop of Canterbury, on another occasion, sent a long letter to 
Pope Cahxtus 11. : it is a kind of historical vindication of the rights 
of nis see, and may be seen, ibid. p. 396-404. (Dated a.d. 1121.) 

WiLK. i. p. 407, &c. Council of London, a. d. 1126. This was 
a legatine council, at which John de Crema presided. [Before the 
acts of the council, we are presented with several letters from Pope 
Honorius, and also a bull which he granted to Thurstan, archbishop 
of York, from which the following is an extract. — " Desiring to 
preserve undiminished the ancient dignity of the church of York, 
we forbid by our apostolical authority the archbishop of Canterbury 
to demand from henceforward any profession {ofcatumicaL obedience) 
from the archbishop of York : nor shall the see of York be in any 
respect subject to that of Canterbury, which was wholly prohibited 
by St. Gregory; but, according to the constitution of the same 
father, this distinction of honour shall be always observed between 
them, that he shall take the precedence who was first ordained. 
Moreover, if the archbishop of Canterbury shall refuse to consecrate 
the elect of York gratuitously, or without exacting (the ackncfo- 
ledgmeni of) obedience, he may receive consecration either from his 
suffragans or from the Roman pontiff.'*] 

Can. 4 and 5. That no abbot, prior, monk, or clerk, shall receive 
a church, or tithes, or any ecclesiastical benefice, upon the presenta- 
tion of a layman, without his bbhop's consent, upon pain of for- 
feiture : and that no man shall receive a church or a prebend by 
paternal inheritance, or appoint his own successor. 

Can, 6. We moreover ordain that all clerks who hold chiurch 
benefices, and refuse to be ordained, in order that they may live 
more freely, be deprived of their preferment. 

Note, At this time persons in minor orders, viz. subdeacons, acolyths, 

readers, &c. were capable of holding preferment. 

Ibid. p. 412. There is a charter granted by king Stephen, a.d. 
1136, being a full confirmation of all the rights and liberties 
formerly granted to the church. 

Ibid. p. 415. — Legatine council at Wettmintter under Albericy bMop 
ofOstiOyA,!), 1138. 

Can, 5, When any (clerk) is invested by a bishop, he shall swear 
upon the gospel that he hath neither given nor promised to give any 
thing for (the henefice)^ either by himself or by any other person : 

' W. Covent. 
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else the donation shall be void, and both the giver and receiver 
eanonicallj punished. 

WiLK. L p. 425. In the council of Mellifont in Ireland, a.d. 1152, 
four archbishoprics were constituted in Ireland, viz. Armagh, 
Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. 

The constitutions made at Clarendon, A.D. 1164, many of which 
relate to the clergy, will be found in Chapter II. p. 41. 

Ibid. p. 473. — Council of Cashdy under Henry 11, a.d. 1172. 

Can, 3, 4, 5. That all Christians pay tithes : that none of the 
Irish kings, nobles, &c. exact provisions or entertainment in the 
territories of the church, and that the detestable exaction of pro- 
visions, which the neighbouring earls have hitherto made from the 
church manors, be hereafter discontinued : also that when a murder 
is compounded with the relations of the deceased, such of the clergy 
as are akin to the murderer, shall not be obliged to pay any part of 
the composition. 

HowEL, Can. et Decr. &c. p. 96. — Council ofAvranehes, in Nor- 
mandy y A.D. 1172. 

Can, 1. Let not boys be admitted to the superintendence of 
churches. 

Can. 10. A husband may not enter a monastery while his wife 
remains in the world, (i. e. leads a secular Ufe), 

Can. 12. Let not Jewish clerks be appointed to judge secular 
matters. 

WiLK. i. 4:7^.—C(yundi of Westminster, a.d. 1173. 

Con. 7. Let not a church be presented to any one who has not 
the clerical mark of distinction, (t. e. the tonsure). 

Can. 27. Let not perpetual vicars, who h€m taken an oath of 
fidelity to the parsons of iiievr churehes, rise up in opposiUon to their 
parson, (contra personam se erigant). 

Note, Can. 23 of this council is also worthy of note : " Let not the 
Welsh sell churches, or give tiiem in dowry, or adh^e to their relations, 
or change wives J' * 

Ibid. p. 482. " In the year 1175, Hugezun, cardinal and legate 
of the apostolic see, granted to our lord the king {Henry IL) per- 
mission to implead clerks in his dominions concerning forests and 
poaching," {captione venationis).^ 

Ibid. p. 495. By a decretal epistle, a.d. 1191, Pope Celestine 
ni. made the church of Scotland independent of the see of York, 
and immediately subject to the apostolic see. 

Ibid. p. 499. Constitutions of the cathedral church of Lichfield, 
A.D. 1194. It is provided that, " Every chaplain, known or un- 
known, who shall celebrate mass at any adtar, with the exception of 

« See extract from Oiraldas Cambrenais in Usher's Discourse, &c. ch. ▼. p. 64, 
' Horeden. 
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the high altar, shall have all the oblations of silver which are offered 
to him freely for his own use, unless he be required to celebrate for 
any of the five presbyters/' (i. e. prebendaries). 

WiLK. L p. 502. — Legatine council at To^h, under Hubert, archbi^ufp 
of Canterbury, a. D. 1195. 

Cap, 9. Let clerks who despise the crown (i. e. the tonswre), if 
beneficed, be deprived ; if not, let them be shaved against their will 
by the archdeacon or dean. 

Ibid. p. 505. — Council at London (Westmingter) under archbishop 
Hubert, a. d. 1200. 

Can, 5. That in visiting parishes, an archbishop's train exceed 
not the number of forty or fifty horsemen ; a bishop's twenty or 
thirty; an archdeacon's five or seven: also that they make not 
their progress with hunting dogs or birds, (i. e. hawks). We forbid 
bbhops to levy taxes in their dioceses : they may, however, where 
there is a reasonable cause, require moderate aids from their subjects. 
The object of visitation is to see to what concerns the cure of souls, 
and also that every church hath a silver chalice, sacerdotal vestments^ 
proper books, and other utensils. Moreover, we forbid any visitor 
to demand a procuration from those churches which he doth not 
visit. 

Can, 6. If a bishop shall ordain any man to be a deacon or a 
priest without a title, let him maintain him till he can provide for 
him in some church. Also if an archdeacon shall (without the 
special command of the bishop) present any man to be ordained 
a subdeacon, let him be liable to the same penalty if he have no 
tiUe. 

Can, 8. That nothing be demanded for installing or instituting 
priests or other clerks; or for licensing them to celebrate divine 
offices ; or for licensing schoolmasters : if it hatli been paid, let it be 
restored. 

Cam, 10. That clerks keep not concubines, neither let them go 
to drinking bouts, for thus quarrels arise; and laymen beating 
clerks, who are sometimes in fault, fall under the canon. 

Note. Deer. v. Tit, 39. There are about sixty heads relating to 

excommunication, and above half of these relate to the case of striking 

clerks.' 

Ibid. p. 513. a.d. 1205. Pope Innocent III. gave sentence in 
favour of the chapter of Canterbury, that they might elect an arch- 
bishop witihout the concurrence of the sufiragan bishops. 

Ibid. p. 547. In the council of New Town {Novcb VHIob) in 
Ireland, A.D. 1216, at which cardinal Paparo, the Pope's legate, 
presided, it was decreed, that " when chorepiscopi and the bbhops 
of small sees in Ireland should die, archpresln/ters should be elected 
and appointed in their stead by the diocesan." From Can, 4 and 8, 

y Johnson. 
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it appears that the office of an archpresbyter was the same as that 
of a rural dean. He was to visit the churches within his deanery, 
and to see that they were in proper repair, and also to hold rwral 
chapters. 

WiLK. i. p. 548.— Counci? ofDMin, a. d. 1217. 

That rectors, or their priests, attend at every chapter, and give 
an account of the vices of their parishioners, excommunications, &c. 

That in every deanery two presbyters be chosen to hear the con- 
fessions of priests. 

That presbyters carefully visit the sick on all Sundays and 
festivals ; that they refuse not to visit the sick at whatever hour 
they may be required ; and that they do not, as some have hitherto 
presumed to do, send deacons with the eucharist to the sick, while 
they themselves are occupied in drinking bouts, or in carnal 
pleasures. When they go to visit the sick with the eucharist in 
towns, let them, from reverence to 4;he body of Christ, be vested in 
a surplice, and preceded by a crucifix, a light, and a bell. 

That rectors be ordained subdeacons, and vicars priests, within 
the period allowed by the canons ; otherwise let their livings be 
sequestered. 

We altogether reprobate the abuse, that monks should require 
from clerks presented to benefices, an oath of fidelity before insti- 
tution. 

Note. i. e. the abbot, as rector, exacted an oath of fidelity from 

hia vicar. 

Ibid. p. 571. — ConsHtuiians ofWiUiam de Bleys, bishop of Worcester, 

A. D. 1219. 

If any thing should be extorted from ecclesiastical persons, their 
families or rustics, for building walls around cities or boroughs, and 
the offenders make not restitution within eight days, let them be 
excommunicated; and if this fail of its efiect, within eight more 
days let the city or borough be placed under an interdict, without 
waiting for the presence of the bishop or his ofiScial. 

If a clerk having a proper tonsure and a knowledge of letters 
shall be arrested, whether he be known or unknown, let his captors 
be admonished by the dean of the place, to set him at liberty, upon 
pain of excommunication ; unless he be suspected of some flagrant 
crime, in which case he is to be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
lord bishop. 

Ibid. p. 573, — CouncU of Durham, under Richard, bishop of Durham, 

A. D. 1220. 

'' Bigamists, the husbands of hose women," &c. are declared in- 
capable of holy orders, unless by apostolic dispensation. 

We strictly enjoin archdeacons, that in their chapters they ex- 
flam to the (assembled) priests, in plain words, the exposition of the 
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eaaoUofiM as U was decreed m the gener<d cauncO, and that aU 
priests explain it frequently to their flocks in English. 

K the rector of a church should die, and his church shoidd be 
left without proper sacerdotal vestments or books, or if he should 
leave the houses belonging to the church in a ruinous oondiUon, let 
such a portion be deducted from his eocUiiastioal property as shau 
be necessary to repair them. ^ - 

That laymen make not their wiUs, except m the presence ot 

* Wm. i. p. 584. A buU of Pope Honorius III., fiH)m which we 
learn that many foreigners at this period held benefices m luig- 
land, A. D. 1221. 

Ibid. p. 5S5.—C(>unca of Oxford, under arehbuhop L<mgUm, 
^ A. D. 1222. 

Cap. I. We COTunand also that aU prelates have ahnoners who 
are clerks, and that, according to the apostoHc injunction, tk^ 
exercise hospitaUty. Also that they appear m pubHc at proper 
hours to hear complaints, to do justice, and to give penance (m 
reeerr>€d cased); that they reside in their cathedrals on some of the 
principal festivals, and at least some part of Lent ; [" also that th^ 
cause the profession which they made at their consecration to be 
read to them twice a year, that the oftener ihey hear it, the better 
they may remember it."]' 

NoU. Lindwood affirms, that by the common law of the church 
the bishop is obliged to be resident m his cathedral every Lord s day.* 

Cap. xvn. That in large parishes there be two or three priests, 
lest the parishioners should be deprived of the sacraments of the 
church through the illness of their priest. 

Cap. xvin. On presentation to a benefice, the derk shall take an 
oath, that he hath neither given nor promised any thing to the 
patron on that account, or made any agreement with him. 

Cap. xxrv. Let archdeacons, at their visitations, take care that 

priests know how to pronounce rightly at least the words of the 

4^non, and that they understand it properly. Let them idso teadi 

the laity in what form they ought to baptize, in case of necessity. 

Note. From the remainder of the cap. it appears, that archdeacons 

were to visit the churches in their districts once a year. 

Cap. xxvin. That presbyters appear in a decent clerical habit, 
with close copes {cappis dausis). 

Note. Lindwood asserts, that no colours were forbidden the clergy 
but red and green.*' 

Ibid. p. 600 — Constitutions of Richard de Poor, bishop ofSctrum, 
A. D. 1223. 
" Since, on account of their many occupations, or corporal infir- 
mities, bishops are not sufficient of themselves to minister unto 
« Johnson. « In loc. b Johnson. 
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the people the W<ml of God, it has been decreed by the Latatm 
cotmdl, that they may appoint proper ministers to the office fA 
preaching. We command therefore that when, delegated by us, 
they come to your parishes, and edify the people by their preaching 
and example, ye supply them with all things necessary for their 
support." 

Note, The whole diocese was anciently considered the bishop's 
parish, and ail the priests only as his delegates in the cure of souls. 

Whosoever hath a parish church, and will not reside in it, shall 
appoint in it a perpetual vicar, who b to be canonically instituted, 
and to receive a just proportion of the church revenues. 

WiLK. i. p. 610. — Pr<mncial council in ScoUand, a. d. 1225. 

C(jq>, xxn. That neither clerks nor monks engage in secular 
pursuits. 

Cap, xivra. That clerks of every degree shall be protected by 
the church, until, from the enormity of their crimes, justice requires 
that they be degraded from their orders ; and that their evil deeds 
may not go unpunished, let such clerks upon conviction be closely 
confined in the prison of the diocesan, which every bishop ought to 
have, there to be kept upon the hread of sorrow and the water of 
tribulation. 

Cap, Lxxix. That the rectors of churches come as soon as pos- 
sible to be ordained to the minor orders {primoi ordinei), and that 
they who, by dispensation, hold several parochial churches, shall 
serve one of them in person, and appoint perpetual vicars to the 
others. 

Note, We here see the antiquity of lay impropriations. 

Ibid. p. 625.—Con8titutum8 of WtHiam de Bleys, a. d. 1229. 

Cap, XI. That every annual chaplain shall have a competent 
maintenance, to the value of three marks at the least. 

Note, The words which immediately follow, "nwt fuerit ad 
mensam^ I do not understand. Perhaps thev might be paraphrased 
thus, unless he he hoarded at the common table. 
Cap, xm. That annual chaplains be removed within seven years, 
unless where there is just and reasonable cause to the contrary. 

Ibid. p. 627. — Inquiries made throughout the vcaious archdeaconries 
in the diocese of LincoLn^ A. D. 1230. 

In, 1. Whether any rectors, or vicars of churches, or parish 
priests, be grossly illiterate ? 

In, 37. Whether any vicars make themselves rectors, or nic^ 
versd? 

In, 38. Whether any bastards hold preferment, or have been 
ordained without dbpensation ? 

In, 43. Whether adultery and other public crimes of the laity 
are properly punished by the archdeacon? 
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Ibid. p. 629. In the letter of king Henry HI. a,d. 1231, ihe 
see of Llandaff is twice mentioned before that of St. David's ; and 
it is worthy of remark, that the summons of the archbishop of 
Canterbury (in a.d. 1126) to the Welsh bishops to attend a lega- 
tine council, was also directed to the bishop of Llandaff.^ 

Wile. i. p. 635. — CongtituUons of Edmund, (xrchbishopofCoiaerhury, 

A. D. 1236. 

Cap. I. Let all ministers of the church, and especially priests, 
diligently consider in what state they were when they received holy 
orders; for we suspend all those from their office who contracted 
any irregularity, either before or after their ordination : whether by 
homicide, acting as advocates in causes of blood; committing 
simony ; receiving ordination knowingly from heretics, schismatics, 
or publicly excommunicated persons; bigamists; the husbands of 
loose women ; violaters of virgins, and excommunicated persons ; 
also those who have received orders by stealth ; sorcerers ; the 
burners of churches, and such like. 

Cap, n. We strictly charge all those who took orders, being 
under the guilt of mortal sin, or for the lucre of gain, not to 
exercise their office till they have confessed to a priest. 

Cap, III. It is decreed that such clerks as presume to execute 
their office, after having been suspended for their incontinency, 
shall be not only deprived of their benefices, but for ever deposed, 
in consequence of their double crime. 

Ibid. p. 651. — Legatine constitutions ofccvrdinal Otho, a. d. 1237. 

Cap, V. That in every deanery, prudent and faithful men be 
appointed confessors by the bishop, to whom parsons, as well as 
the inferior clergy, may confess ; who would be ashamed, and per- 
haps afraid, to confess to the deans. 

Cap, VI. Since it is very perilous to ordain unworthy persons, 
such as idiots, bastards, evil livers, or foreigners, we decree that a 
diligent enquiry be made by the bbhop concerning all these par- 
ticulars before ordination : and lest those who have been rejected 
should by stealth creep in among those who have been approved 
{and so detain orders), let the names and number of those who have 
been approved be written down at the time of examination. 

Note, Such was the carelessness which at this time prevailed in 

conferring ordination, that persons were not unfirequently ordained 

by stealth. (See preceding extracts, c. 1.) 

Cap, vii. That ecclesiastical dignities, such as archdeaconries or 
deaneries, be not let out to farm. 

Cap, X. That from henceforth no man be admitted to a vicarage, 
unless he hath been already ordained a priest, or at least a deacon, 
so that he can be ordained (a priest) the ember- week next ensuing : 
and unless, renouncing all other benefices which he may have with 

c WUk. i. 408. 
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core of souls, he riiall swear always to reside there in person ; and 
thus let an end be put to that deceit by which, a small stipend being 
assigned to one as parson, the church has been given to another 
under the pretended name of a vicar, who, fearing to lose other 
benefices, were afraid to rec^ve it as a parson. 

Note, For in the third council of Lateran, a.d. 1179, c. xiiL, 

and in the fourth of Lateran held in the year 1215, c. xxix. a plurality 

of rectories is forbidden, but not of benefices. 

Cop. XI. It has been related to us by many, that certain priests, 
coveting the benefice of (a rector) during his absence, have feigned 
reports of his death or resignation, and somehow or other contrived 
to thrust themselves into the benefice ; and if perchance the dead 
man should return to life again, and come to his church, they say 
to him, '' / know you not" and the door is closed against him. But 
there are even some so blinded by avarice, that they presume to 
invade the benefices of resident {rectors) ; and when they once get in, 
neither sentences {of excommunication) nor anything else can dis- 
possess them, since they defend themselves by force of arms. 

Note, In one of the constitutions of Richard de Poor, A. D. 1223, 
it is provided, that if a patron should murder the incumbent of the 
church of which he was patron, he and his heirs to the fourth gene- 
ration shall lose the right of presentation.** 

Cixp. xn. Sometimes one church is not given to a single person, 
but to many, under the pretence that there are several patrons, so 

that there are many heads upon the same body, like a monster 

Sometimes also a church is conferred upon a clerk, with this con- 
dition, either expressed or implied — that the institutor or presenter 
shall receive some portion out of it. 

WiLK. i. p. 661. — Constitutions of uncertain origin, about a.d. 1237. 

We prohibit, upon pain of interdict and excommunication, the lay 
patrons of churches to exact entertainment from beneficed clerks. 

We also prohibit any preacher from being admitted {into a parish) 
to collect the alms of the faithful, without our letters. 

We prohibit also the proclamation of sootdles from being made in 
the church or by a priest. 

Note. Scotales were public drinking bouts, at which collections were 

made for the benefit of some person. 

Ibid. p. 675. — Constitutions of Walter, bishop of Worcester, 
A.D. 1240. 

We command also, that all priests of foreign ordination, who are 
admitted to officiate in our diocese, shall, before the commencement 
of September every year, be presented to the archdeacon or our offi- 
cial for his approval. 

When hired priests have been accused and convicted of inconti- 
nency, let them for the first ofience be fined and removed from the 
place where ihey have transgressed, at least before the end of the 

4 Wilk. i. 600. 

u 
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year, that thus scandal may be avoided ; and for the third offence 
let them be utterly expelled. 

WiLK. i. p. 696.— Letter of the Dean cmd Chapter of Odi^ieiter, 

A.D. 1249. 
** Since, by the appointment of our bishops, with the ass^it of the 
dean and chapter, confirmed by the bulls of Pope Eugenius IIL and 
Pope Alexander III., one half of the revenues of a vacant stall for 
one year has by ancient custom been assigned to the (nifTtrtPi^) 
canons, and the oth^ to the fabric of the cathedral, it is evident that 
the letters of the Pope, granting the revenues of all vacant benefices 
for one year to my lord of Canterbury, cannot extend to the prebends 
of deceased canons in our cathedrals." 

Ibid. p. 699. In a bull of Pope Innocent IV. a.d. 1250, he says 
in the preamble: *' Whereas we formerly thought fit to grant to our 
venerable brother the archbishop of Canterbury, one year's revenues 
of all the vacant benefices in his province />r a certain space oftme^ 
to enable him to dueharge the debts of the church of Canterhwy/* ke. 

Ibid. p. 704. — Constitutions of Walter, bishop of Durham, a.d. 1255. 

Let ev^ shepherd of souls and every parish priest know the 
decalogue: let him also know the seven mortal sins; the seven 
sacraments, and their efiects; the requisites of a true confession; 
the form of baptism : and let him have at least a simple understand- 
ing of the faith, as it is contained in the three creeds. 

If any church, which had formerly two chaplains, two deacons or 
subdeaoons, shall become consolidated, let the rector still employ the 
same number as before. 

That no rector or vicar assign to priests, b» a part of their stipend, 
the mass-pennies, triennials, or annuals. 

That in all churches where the revenues are sufficiently large, 
there be deacons and subdeacons to minister unto the Lord ; and 
that in other churches there be a respectable clerk, who shall serve 
the priest in a decent habit, and with a proper tonsure ; and let him 
not be married. 

Let rectors, &c. prevent laymen from sitting or standing in the 
chancel during the celebration of mass, unless they be patrons {of the 
church), or unless some venerable person should be admitted from 
respect (to his age). 

Ibid. p. 723. Matthew Paris says, that in the year 1257, " Boni- 
face, archbishop of Canterbury, called an assembly of the bishops 
and archdeacons of his province to consult respecting the state of the 
church of England now falling to ruin ; since it had of late years 
sufiered more grievous and intolerable oppressions than usual. King 
Henry III. forbad the bishops to attend this convocation, on pain of 
forfeiting their temporal baronies ; but they, despising the prohibi- 
tion, attended the council, where they consulted respecting th^ 
various grievances. 
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That clerks degraded for their crimes be not deprived of their 
property^ either real or personal, lest they should be twice punished 
for the same offence. 

Since, for the last three years, the church of England has been 
oppressed with grievous exactions, we decree, that if for the future 
any person, clerk, or laic, shall presume, with the aid of the secular 
power, to take away or diminish any of the property which belongs 
to the church, the princes of the church, i.e. the successors of the 
apostles, shall publicly throughout their dioceses excommunicate such 
sacrilegious invaders, and put the places wherein they dweU and their 
lands under an ecclesiastical interdict. 

A clerk summoned before a temporal tribunal shall not attend, 
unless with the consent of his bishop. If he be arrested, let him be 
claimed by his bishop ; and if they will not deliver him up, let his 
judges or detainers, alter a proper warning, be excommunicated. 

a a prelate shall be attached in the king^s court for having held 
pleas contrary to the royal prohibition, and arrested, let him place 
under an interdict any land which the king (princqMi) and his judge 
may happen to have in his diocese ; and if he should not then be re- 
leased, let the archbishop and bishops promptly have recourse to the 
spiritual sword, and coerce the offenders by excommunicating and 
interdicting both their persons and their lands. 

Wblk. i. p. 726. About the same time (a. d. 1257), says Matthew 
Paris's continuer, " the English prelates, being wretchedly dispirited 
and frightened, (not imitating the firmness of the Cistertians, who 
when the king demanded from them an immense sum of money 
resisted him to his face,) granted to the king forty-two thotisand 
marks, to the enormous and irreparable injury of the church and 
kingdom. Soon after which, on account of the oppressions inflicted 
upon the church of England from day to day by the supreme pontiff 
and king Henry, they drew up fifty articles of aggrievance. 

Gravamen i. That when cathedral or conventual churches fall 
▼acant, the convents are oppressed (taUiantur), the lands left uncul- 
tivated, the groves are devastated, the buildings fall to ruin, and the 
tenants are impoverished and ill used; so that the prelates who 
succeed are reduced to the condition of mendicants for a long time. 
To such an extent has this wickedness been carried, that the es- 
cheators not only seize upon the revenues appointed for the use of 
the abbots and priors, but upon those by which the convent is sup- 
ported ; all which is contrary to the charter of our lord the king, 
and also to the liberties of the church. 

Gravamen m. Whereas elections in cathedral or conventual 
churches ought to be free, the king sends so many requests, that the 
electors, being terrified, often obey man rather than God. 

Gravamen vn. The king forces prelates to appear before his tri- 
bunal, there to give answer why they have excommunicated any of 
their subjects, or why they have refused to institute a clerk. 

Gravamen x. That when any person has been excommunicated 

Hi 
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for contumacy, &c. after forty days, and arrested by the king's brief, 
he is frequently liberated by royal brief, without the consent of his 
bishop, and without having made satisfaction. 

Gravamen xu. xiu. That our lord the king, his justices and 
bailifl^, hold intercourse both in spirituab and temporals with those 
who have been excommunicated ; and that our lord the king forbids 
by letter (mandatory) that excommunicated persons should be avoided. 

Gravamen xv. That clerks arrested in a clerical habit are often 
hung before they can be claimed by the ordinary, and sometimes 
their heads are shaved, so that they may not appear to be clerks, 
and they are judged as laymen. Sometimes also when they have 
been claimed, their captors defer giving them up, and in the mean 
time hang them during the night. 

Gravabien xxn. Also when a fugitive takes refuge in a church, 
his pursuers surround the church-yard, so that the fugitive can 
scarcely be supplied with food by the church. Nay, he is sometimes 
violently dragged from thence, even after, according to the custom 
of the country, he hath abjured the realm and engaged to banish 
himself within forty days, and atrociously hanged. 

Gravamen xxvi. Also when an ecclesiastical judge is trying a 
question concerning tithes, &e. a royal prohibition b (ofien) presented 
to the judge to prevent him from proceeding. 

WiLK. i. p. 730. A bull of Pope Alexander IV. confirming the 
privileges and rights of the English church, as set forth in Magna 
Charta and Cuarta db Foresta, a.d. 1257. 

Ibid. p. 733. — ConsHtuHons of Walter and /Stnum, bishops of 
Norwich, a.d. 1257. 

We command that no persons hold several cures of souls, without 
the dispensation of the apostolic see. 

Note, From this it would appear, that in the 13th century the Pope 

alone possessed the power of dispensing in cases of plurality. 

We bave heard that some, from a love of filthy lucre, enjoin vari- 
ous fines : as for example, that a woman who has conversed with 
her husband before she has been churched (^rificaHonem), shall 
carry an oblation to the altar with some woman who is to be churched 
in the same parish : also that a murderer shall ofier for every person 
who dies in the siMne parish. 

That the chaplains of churches explain to their parishioners the 
indulgences contained in our letters ; that they collect the alms, and 
afterwards deliver them to the {rural) deans. 

Ibid. p. 736. Council ofMerton, a.d. 1258. The inferior clergy 
appeared by procurators. In this synod it was provided, that if the 
king should persist in violating the liberties of the church, the 
aggrieved bishop should interdict all the royal castles, &c. in his 
diocese ; *^ and if the king should persevere in his harshness, his 
fellow bishops, considering the injury inflicted upon him as an injury 
to themselves and to the church, shall interdict all the royal boroughs, 
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castles, and villas, in their respective dioceses ; and if within twenty 
days he should not be thus induced to revoke the attachment, let all 
the bishops place their whole dioceses under an interdict." 

Sometimes princes or other Christians grant certain privileges or 
possessions to the church by charters, in which are contained the 
following clause ; *' Omnia quse ad me vel ad haeredes meos de tali 
feodo vel possessione pertinent, tali eidem ecclesi®, &c. sine aliquo 
retinemento, do, concede, et prsesenti chartft confirmo." Now tem- 
poral lawyers say that such a charter is null and void, because the 
property granted is not expressly named in the same.' 

WiLK. i. p. 747. — CatuHMions of archbishop BoiUfaoe at Lambeth. 

A.D. 1261. 

Let not prelates, when they are summoned before a temporal 
tribunal to make answer concerning things which relate to their 
spiritual jurisdiction, attend on any account, for laymen have no 
authority to judge the Lord's anointed {Christos Domim). That 
some deference however may be paid to the royal authority, let the 
greater prelates go to the king, or write to him, to the effect that 
they cannot obey commands of this nature without endangering their 
order And let the bishop who is immediately concerned, re- 
peatedly admonish the king to have regard to his soul's health, and 
to desist from such commands. 

Item. If, when a man has proved his right of patronage against 
another in the king's court, the king should write to the diocesan to 
admit his presentee, if the benefice should be then vacant, let him 
admit the patron's presentee without difficulty ; but if not, let him 
write to the king to intimate that he cannot fulfil his commands, as 
the benefice is not vacant. The patron may however, if he will, 
present anew the present incumbent, that so the right of the recover- 
ing patron may be evident for the future. 

That bishops in their synods, archdeacons and deans in their 
chapters, and rectors, vicars, and chaplains in their churches, thrice 
a year proclaim to all those whose wbh to enjoy the clerical privilege, 
that they have a decent tonsure and a shaven crown, especially be- 
fore their ordinaries ; nor let them be ashamed to bear the marks of 
Him who deigned to wear a crown of thorns for their sakes. 

That every bishop have in his diocese one or two prisons, that 
provision may be made for the secure custody of clerks convicted of 
crimes. And if a clerk be so wicked and incorrigible, that if a lay- 
man he would, according to the temporal laws, have suffered capital 
punishment, let him be condemned to perpetual imprisonment. 

Ibid. p. 756. Adjustment of the difference between the archbishop 
of Canterbury and the dean and chapter of Lincoln, concerning the 
power of the primate to appoint an official who was to superintend 
the diocese during the vacancy of the see, a.d. 1261. 

Ibid. p. 759. A bull of Pope Urban IV. to Boniface, archbishop 

« Ex. AnoaU Burton. 
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of Canterbury, a.d. 1262, to the effect that " the fourth part of the 
oblations offered at the shrine of St. Thomas (<5 Bwket) the inartyr, 
should be assigned to the monks ; another fourth to the building of 
the church ; another to the poor ; and the remainder to be disposed 
of at the discretion of the archbishop." 

WiLK. i. p. 759. A bull of Pope Urban, annulling the constitution 
made by archbishop Boni£su» without the ^g's permission, a.d. 1263. 

Ibid. p. 760. Another bull of the same Pope in the same year, 
condemning Boniface's constitutions, and pronouncing any sentence 
of interdict or excommunication made in consequence thereof to be 
null and void. 

Concilia Maon^ Britannia, &c. Edit. Wilkins, Vol. II. 
WiLK. ii. 3. — LegaHne CansHtutums ofoardinal OthoboUy a.d. 1268. 
Cap. m. If any bishop shall neglect to consecrate a ohurdi, let 
hun Imow that he is suspended from the use of his dalmatic, tunic, 
and sandals. 

Cap, lY. Since the use of arms is altogether forUdden to the 
^'le'^* we, being inflamed with a zeal for the honour of the church, 
utterly abominate the enormous excesses of those who, forgetting 
God and their own reputation, presume to bear arms, and, associ- 
ating themselves with thieves and plunderers and other malefactors, 
participate in their robberies and thefts, not only where the goods of 
pnvate persons are concerned, but even such as belong to diurdies, 
or which have been deposited in churches or cemeteries (for saf^Oy). 
Cap, xxn. We strictly forbid all bishops to confer, by the right 
of appropriation, a churdi subject to them upon another bMop or 
a monastery ; unless he upon whom it is conferred should be so 
miserably poor that such an appropriation may be deemed consist^it 
with piety. Moreover we decree that all the religious, whether ex- 
nS <>r otherwise, whether they belong to the Cistertian or to any 
«^f K^ ' ^^^ ^^® churches for their own use, that if vicars have 
^1^^.^^^^^^ ^ ^^^"^ ab^dy, tiiey witiiin six months presoit 
H^im ^ « <?»oce8ans to be instituted by tiiem, to whom they must 
oth^fJ^ik T^ portion, according to the value of the diurcbea, or 
otherwwe the diocesans shaU take care to do so. 

bishops* sometim^hiu^^ »^^^ ^*^ «^®» at this time 

Ibid p {^^"T^ ^^^^ ^^K" •« commemkim, 

CanterbuAr, in whiTl ""^ ^}^ ^^^""^ «^^ ^^«^«y <>^ ^^ province of 
The chn^hJ^TJ I^V" ^P "^ ^* ^^ Gravamina, a.d. 1269. 
liA« *«.««i.^j ^ ™gian<l hath been airin-iAVAH in tu»«f ^mom^ Kv «iK 



sidies granted bv thf ^ ^^ aggrieved in past times by sub- 

^'^' <*foTHetK or aiki^SI ^ ^^® ^^ ^^<>»'® **»« *ime of the war : 
of their revenues. ^I^' \ a Uomtieth, or a fifteenth, or a tenth 
thirdly, by our lord t\^\^l ^y ^^V^^^^om made during Uie war; 
f^^y. by the intolorawf ^. ^? ^^ ""^ ^^^ ^ Engbmd ; and 
our lord the king. ^ ^**°* ^^ « ^th for three yew^ made to 
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The archbiahopsy bishops, &c,, are aggrieved by having their 
iDanors and other property taxed by laymen, contrary to the canon 
law. For it i» clear, either that their manors are uiyustly taxed, or 
tkiBt undue tenths are exacted from them: for our lord the Pope 
granted only a tenth of the ecclesiastical revenues, and not of their 
temporal baronies : yet they are compelled to pay the king a tenth 
of various descriptions of property, for which neither the king nor 
his nobles usually pay tithes to God. 

The rectors and vicars of churches are intolerably aggrieved : for 
their churches, which were taxed to the amount of ten marks, (by 
way of tenths), are now taxed to the amount of twenty^iix marks... 

and if, from poverty, they had not ihe money ready on the first 

day of payment, the said tax-gatherers extorted not only fourpenoe 
for every mark granted to the king by way of tenths, but also for 
every mark belonging to tiiose rectors according to the last taxation. 

By the aforesaid extortions and grievances, there are some who 
have scarcely, and others who have not, wherewithal to supply 
themselves with the necessaries of life; and therefore we cannot 
consent to the subsidy which is demanded frx>m us. 

The document concludes with an appeal to the Pope and to the 
archlHshop of Canterbury. 

WiLK. ii. p. 24. A bull of Pope Gregory X. authorising the king 
to compel the bishops and clergy to pay tenths, a.d. 1272. 

Ism. p. 33 — ConstUwtions of John Peckham, arehhishop of Canter- 
bury, A.D. 1279, (at Reading). 

" We decree, that all benefices with cure of souls which clerks 
obtun without dispensation from the Pope to hold such pluralities, 
become vacant ipso jure by the reception of the last benefice ,which 
they took." 

Ism. p. 43. A letter from William Wickwane, archbishop of 
York, to the Pope, complaining that as he was travelling in the 
province of Canterbury, a.d. 1280, having his cross borne before 
him according to ancient usage, '* Adam de Hales, an officer of my 
lord of Canterbury, rushed like a madman upon my attendants, and 
scandalously broke my cross in pieces: but, thanks be to God, 
I soon caused another to be raised and carried {before me). More- 
over (most holy father), when I am journeying through the province 
of Canterbury on business relating to my own see, my lord of 
Canterbury forbids food or lodging to be supplied to myself or my 
attendants on pain of excommunication, exactly as if we were 
heretics, and places the whole district where I make any sojourn 
under an ecclesiastical interdict.** 

Ibid. p. 54. — Qonstituiions of archbishop Peckham, at Lambeth, 
A.D. 1281. 

'' We decree, that every priest who presides over the people shall 
four times a year publidy expound to the people in the vulgar 
tongue ; without any fantasticiEd subtlety, the 14 Articles of the 
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faith;* the 10 commandments of the decalogue;^ the 2 prec^yts 
of the gospel;* the 7 works of mercy ;** the 7 mortal sina:* the 7 
principsd virtues ;' and the 7 sacraments of grace. «" 

Note, 'As they are contained in the three creeds. '*The second 

commandment is omitted altogether, and the lOth divided into two. 

« viz. The love of God and of our neighbour. ^ viz. To feed the hungry; 

to give drink to the thirsty; to receive the stranger; to clothe the 

naked ; to visit the sick ; to comfort Uie prisoner ; and to bury the dead. 

• viz. Pride, envy, anger, hatred, lukewarmness, avarice, and luxury. 

f viz. Faith, hope, chanty, prudence, temperance, justice, and fortitude. 

ffviz. Baptism, confirmation, penance, the euchanst, extreme imction, 

matrimony, and orders. 

That those rectors who do not corporally reside upon their livings, 
and have not vicars, shall by their stewards exercise hospitality, so 
for at least as to relieve the extreme necessities of their poor parish- 
ioners ; and that they who travel there and preach the word of Qod 
may receive necessary food. 

WiLK. ii. p. 66. A.D. 1281. Agreement between the archbishop of 
Canterbury and the dean and chapter of Sarum, respecting the ap- 
pointment of a sufiragan bishop to discharge the duties of the diocese 
during the insanity or superannuation of any bishop of Sarum. The 
dean and chapter were to elect two or three proper persons from their 
own body, and the primate was to appoint one of them to act as co- 
adjutor bishop. And if they should neglect to do so within two 
months, the primate might appoint any member of the cathedral of 
Sarum to act as coadjutor. 

Ibid. p. 75. — ComplainU of the bishops against archbishop Pechhamf 

A. D. 1282. 

I. Imprimis. The said lord archbishop, when he hath visited the dio- 
cese of any of hb suffragans, hath instituted or deprived the prelates 
of that diocese, and heard causes belonging to its jurisdiction relating 
to crimes which were not notorious. 

n. Item. That causes which have been begun but not completed 
(in the dioceses of his suffragans) during his visitation, he takes with 
him to any part of his province where he may happen to be {and 
decides them there). 

m. Item. That the said archbishop, after he has concluded his visi- 
tation of a diocese, and passed into another, deputes certain clerks de 
latere suo to exercise functions which properly belong to the diocesan. 

X. This relates to appeals made to the archbishop from sentences 
of sequestration, which were often in consequence set aside. 

At length they compromised the matter. See pages 77 and 78 of 
the same volume. 

Ibid. p. 100. A constitution of archbishop Peckham, denouncing 
excommunication against those who should obtain letters prohibitory 
from the king to prevent their causes from being tried in a spiritual 
court. A.D. 1283. 

Ibid. p. 104. In a letter from archbishop Peckham to Anianus, 
bishop of St. Asaph, a.d. 1284, he says : «« We decree, that for the 
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future the clergy of your diocese, both in dress, vestments (omatu), 
and manners, shall conform to the customs of all the other clergy in 
the world ; so that there be {no longer) any shameful waste of time 
in drinking bouts ; no long hair, small tonsure, or ignorance of the 
learned language (i. e. Latin) ; and let them not have their headsi 
legs, or feet uncovered. And because it hath been of old notorious 
that your dergy have enormously and beyond measure been poUuted 
with the vice cf incontinence, we strictly charge you, by virtue of your 
obedience, that you hereafter punish all beneficed clerks who are 
guilty of incontinency according to the statutes of the lords Otho and 
Othobon, legates of the apostolic see. And whereas your people 
stand beyond measure in need of salutary instruction, and *as vkth the 
people so it is with the priest,' (for we never remember to have seen 
such illiterate priests and clerks anywhere), we have heard with 
great sorrow of heart that the friars, preachers, and Franciscans, who 
are almost the only persons in these parts that understand the true 
doctrine, are not invited or even received by rectors and priests when 
they go about preaching the Word of God." 

WiLK. ii. p. 115, &c. Articles of complaint brought by the bishops 
against king Edward I., a.d. 1285, to which the king's answers are 
appended. 

Art, IV. That excommunicated persons shall not be liberated from 
prison without the consent of the bishop. — Resp, Granted, unless 
the bishop should detain them ui^ustly. 

Art. V. That clerks who are imprisoned shall be delivered up to 
their prelates when they demand them. — Resp. Granted conditionally. 
Afi. XI. That the goods of clerks who are arrested shall after 
their purgation be delivered up to the church. — Resp, Granted. 

Art. XII. That the statute which prevents the property of the 
church from being increased shall be restricted, to enable the clergy 
to exercise hospitality ; and also that chantries may be founded, and 
new monasteries built. — Resp. The king will give his licence when- 
ever it shall seem expedient. 

Note — In this article allusion is made to the statute " de Religiosis,^ 
or the 7th of Edward I. Stat. 2, which provides that " no penon, religious 
or other, shall buy or sell, or receive under pretence of gift, any hmds 
or tenements in mortmain without the kings licence, under pain of 
forfeiture." The expression in mortmain implies an exemption from 
those military services which a feudal lord could claim from his vassal, 
in virtue of his tenure ; for by a grant of land to a religious corporation, 
the king was as effectually deprived of these services as if the land had 
been placed in a dead hand (in mortua manu). The statute, then, was 
intended to prevent the too general absorption of land by monasteries, 
&c., for, not being liable to taxation, or subject to military service, they 
seriously injured the country by their monopoly. In Richard IVs time 
twenty-eight thousand feoda militum (more than half the landed 
property in the kingdom) were in the hands of the clergy ! The bishops 
were not at all satisfied with the answers of the king, and in 1285 pre- 
sented to the king two other lists of grievances, published by WiUuns, 
pp. 117 and 119 of this vol. 
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WiLK. ii. p. IS7,— Synod ofEtfieter, umier Peter Qmmly bishop of 
Eweier, a.d. 1287. 
Cap. IX. Let priests who minister in chapels {ofeate) restore sO 
the oblations which may be offered in them whole and entire to the 
rector of the mother church. 

Cap, XX. That the several archdeacons make diligent inqtdrj 
what rectors, vicars, or priests, are enormously illiterate, and give 
us due notice of the same. Let them also frequently examine parish 
priests whether they know the decalogue, the seven mortal sins, the 
seven sacraments, and whether they have at least a simple knowledge 
of the articles of the fetith as they are contained in the creeds. 

Nate, — The knowledge of many priests was, before the Reformation, 
often inferior to that of children m our village schools. In the re- 
mainder of the chapter the bishop makes mention of a certain summanr 
of christian doctrine, explaining the nature of the sacraments, &c, which 
all the clergy of his diocese were to have written out before the Mi- 
ohaelmas next ensuing. 

Cap, xxvm. That in every church of the annual value of forty 
marks, or under, each chaplaw shall have an annual stipend of five 
marks ; and that in those of greater value, his stipend shall be regu- 
lated according to the duty required (Juxta oneris quamiUatem). 
Moreover, lest parish priests, to the scandal of thdr order, should 
be obliged to beg, or exercise a trade, or go in mean attire, we de- 
cree that they shall receive, as an annual stipend from the rectors of 
the churches in which they serve, sixty shillings sterling, and that 
auxiliary priests shall not receive less than fifty shillings. 

Cap. XXXVI. Since the cure of souls is the art of arts, we de<»^ee 
that no priest shall, under any circumstances, be admitted to the care 
of a parish on the first year after hb ordination. 

Cap. XLvn. The errors and abuses to which the collectors of alms 
have given rise, are sufficiently known to the world ; for they are 
oonmionly ignorant men of vicious lives, yet feigning themselves to 
be learned and holy ; with a presumptuous audacity they usurp the 
office of preaching, whilst they are totally ignorant of the Word of 
God. Amongst other errors they mendadou^y assert that they have 
many more and greater indulgences than they really have ; that thus 
they may induce simple persons to give more liberal alms, which 
they afterwards are not ashamed publicly to squander away in 
drunkenness and luxury. Wherefore we forbid our subjects to 
admit any collector of alms without our letters (eonmendatory), and 
even then let him not be permitted to preach, but let the parafa 
chaplains faithfully expound to the people his busmess, and the in- 
dulgences, as they are set forth in the papal bulls. And let them 
^1?* ^r^ ^^^^^ ^ forged documents, which they often produce, unless 
they have been examined by us, and approved by the impression of 
our seal ; and let the money which has been collected be preserved 
entire till the next chapter of the district, and then be entrusted to 
a faithful messenger by the ordinary of the place. 
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Cap. Lin. We have heard that in some places a very bad custom 
hath arisen : viz. that certain laymen will not pay their tithes entire, 
unless a feast hath been first prepared by the rector for themselves 
or their representatives ; or imless gloves or something else be given 
to tiieir servants for taking care of the tithes, which custom we 
strictly forbid, on pain of excommunication. 

WiLK. ii. p. 172 CmtHhxtions of Gilbert, bishop of Chichester, 

A.D. 1289. 

Cap. XXXIX. Whereas we have been informed by credible wit- 
nesses, that some who are not true friars, or really of the order of 
the apostles, imitating the apostolic habit and tonsure, presumptu- 
ously exercise the office of preaching and hearing confessions in 
many churches of our diocese, we strictly forbid our subjects to 
receive any who have not a title of profession from the apostolic see. 

Ibid. p. 179. — Constitutions of the diocese of Sodor, a.d. 1291. 

Cap. XXXIV. That every chaplain shall receive the chrism, the 
holy oil, and the oil for the sick, once a year, in clean vessels well 
stopped, and that he pay fourpence for each of them. 

Ibid. p. 180. a.d. 1291, Pope Nicholas IV. granted to the king 
a tenth of all ecclesiastical revenues for six years, with a view to the 
crusade. 

Ibid. p. 184. a.d. 1292. The archbishop of York excommu- 
nicated die bishop of Durham, who had imprisoned two of his 
apparitors ; and in the same year the prior of Canterbury wrote to 
archbishop Peckham, then on his death-bed, to request that, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, his body might be buried iu thefar monastery. 

Ibid. p. 214. From a letter of archbishop Winchelsey, a.d. 
1295, it appears that the Pope had granted to the primate a power 
of appointing one prebendary in every cathedral in his province. 

Ibid. p. 220. Archbishop Winchelsey's general sentence of 
excommunication against all who should violate the liberties of the 
church, A.D. 1296, from which we learn that Magna Charta, and 
Charta de Forestd, were read publicly to the people in every cathe- 
dral twice a year. It is also dear from this document, that at this 
time the inferior clergy concurred with the bishops in their decisions ; 
and indeed it is almost the earliest instance on record in which they 
acted as members of the convocation. 

Ibid. p. 222. A constitution of Pope Boniface VIII. strictly for- 
bidding the clergy to submit to any taxation of their ecclesiastical 
property, or to grant any subsidies, without the licence of the Pope, 
A,D. 1296. 

Ibid. p. 225. In the synod of London, a.d. 1297, ''several of 
the preaching friars, desirous of obtaining the royal favour, endea- 
voured to prove that (notwithstanding ^ apostoUc pn^ibiHon) in 
time of war, the clergy might lawfully assist the king with their 
property." But the prektes answered the king, " that they could 
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not grant any subsidies from the goods of holy church, to obtain 
a renewal of the charters without the leave of the Pope," {ke U ne 
pwrreint rien gnxunier des hiem de Semte Eglise pour les ekartres 
renouder tauns wnge le pope) : a reply which gave rise to a great 
misunderstanding between the bishops and the king ; yet the arch- 
bishop in this year granted tenths of the church pn^rty to enable 
the king to repulse the Scots. Ibid. p. 229. 

WiLK. ii. p. 232. The archbishops and bishops agreed in A. D. 1297, 
that all the clergy in their several dioceses should pay a halfpenny 
(obdum) out of every mark <rf their revenues, according to the last 
valuation, to defray the expenses of the nuncios sent to the see of 
Rome. 

Ibid. p. 260. The bishops and clergy of the province of Canter- 
bury granted to the archbishop, in the year 1300, four-pence out of 
every mark of their ecclesiastical revenues, the metropolitan see 
being at that time much involved in debt. 

Ibid. p. 265. A letter firom archbishop Winchdsev to the bishop of 
Lincoln, a.d. 1300, commanding him to prevent tne archbbhop of 
York from having his cross borne before him during his progress 
through that diocese: the laity were not to kneel before him for 
his blessing ; and in all the places which he passed through, divine 
service and the tolling of the bells were immediately to cease. The 
names of all who should transgress these injunctions were to be s«)t 
to the primate, that he might proceed against them by ecclesiastical 
censure. 

Ibid. p. 280. Constitution of archbishop Winchelsey, in the councU 
of Merton, a. d. 1305, to the effect that priests who celebrated in 
any church, should take an oath of canonical obedience to the rector 
or vicar of that church ; and also swear not to receive any oblations, 
trentals, &c., or to hear confessions without his permission. They 
were not to begin their masses till the gospel at high mass was 
ended, and they were to be present in the chancel at matins, 
vespers, &c. in surplices purchased at their own cost. These sti- 
pendiary priests are moreover strictly ei\joined " not to keep taverns, 
shows, brothels, or unlawful games." 

Ibid. p. 285. In the counoU of Ripon, William, archbishop of 
York, says : " Since, therefore, the archbbhop of York, primate of 
England, hath in spirituals no superior except the Pope," &c. a. d. 
1306. In the same council it was decreed, that on the decease <^ 
a rector, the money granted by way of dilapidations should be 
placed in the hands of a third party, to remedy an abuse which then 
prevailed: the money thus granted being often misappropriated, 
and the dilapidations being rated too high. 

Ibid. p. 286. In the year 1306, Robert Winchelsey, archbishop 
of Canterbury, was suspended by the Pope from his office and 
dignity. 

Ibid. p. 287. A letter Jxom the prior and cheater of Canterbury 
in the same year, from which we learn that all the suffiragans of the 
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province of Canterbury, unless by special favour, were consecrated 
in Canterbury cathedral. 

WiLK. ii. p. 290. A letter fr<m king Edward IL to Pope Clement V, 
A.D. 1307, entreating him to restore archbbhop Winchelsey to his 
dignity, by removing the sentence of suspension ; and accordingly 
in the next page there is a bull restoring to him the administration 
of the see both in spirituals and temporals. 

Ibid. p. 317. Gravamina presented hy the dergy to the parliament^ 
A.D. 1309, with the king's replies to each article, which were in 
general favourable to the church. 

Item. That ecclesiastical persons are compelled to make answer 
in the king's court concerning sentences of excommunication which 
they have pronounced ; and also that ecclesiastical judges are pre- 
vented, sometimes by brie&, and sometimes by verbal prohibitions, 
from trying cases relating to oblations, mortuaries, &c. 

The king replied, that in cases which relate to tithes, mortuaries, 
and such like, the royal prohibition shall have no place. Also that 
when a prelate enjoins a pecuniary penance to any man, the royal 
prohibition hath a place, but not if the guilty party voluntarily 
desires to commute his penance for money. 

Item, Clerks taken up on suspicion by the secular power, are not 
immediately delivered to their ordinaries when they require them, 
but are long detained in prison, contrary to the liberty of the clergy. 

To this article the Idng replies, that clerks apprehended on 
account of any crime whatsoever, shall be delivered up when their 
prelates demand them. They are however, on pain of being fined 
a hundred pounds sterling, to present them before the secular 
tribunal when they are required to do so, that they may be con- 
victed or acquitted by the king's justitiary on the testimony of 
laymen, as has been customary. 

Ibid. p. 321. — Some addUiondl Gravamina proposed at the same time. 

Imprimis, it is requested that our lord the king will in future 
abstain from demanding corrodies, pensions, or occasional enter- 
tainment {perendinationilMs)y from religious houses; or that their 
carts and horses should be sent to him. 

Item. It is requested that respect may be paid to the letters of 
bishops, when, according to the custom of the kingdom, after the 
forty days are expired, they write for the capture of excommuni- 
cated persons ; so that the writ may not be refused them upon the 
mere assertion of any person, to the effect that the parties were not 
subjects of those who excommunicated them. 

Item. That when a bishop admits not ecclesiastical persons whom 
the king has presented to benefices, on the ground of want of learn- 
ing, &c., they may not undergo an examination by laymen. 

Item. That cases of bastardy or bigamy, which belong to the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, may not be tried by lay judges. 

Ibid. p. 403. From a letter of arMishop Winchelsey, a.d. 1310, 
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we learn that the archbishop of Canterbury claimed as his perquisite 
the episcopal ring of every deceased bishop. 

WiLK. ii. p. 406. A.D. 1310. A letter firam orehbMop WmckeUey 
to ike bishop of Ely ^ to promote a derk to an ecclesiastical boiefioe 
in the diocese of Ely, and to grant him a suitable pension till he 
should provide him with the said benefice. The primate still claims 
the patronage or option, as it is called, of one benefice in every 
diocese in his province. 

Ibid. p. 416. — Constitution of Biohard de KeUow, bishop of 
Durham, a.d. 1312. 

Cap. n. On account of the danger of mental alienation and other 
impediments, let no priest celebrate the divine offices by himself; 
but let all the priests and ministers of the churches in the neigh* 
bourhood assemble and celebrate the divine offices together, with 
all due devotion and purity of heart. 

Ibid. p. 422. a.d. 1312. Archbishop Winchelsey, being veiy 
infirm, appointed the bishop of Llandafi* to act as his coadjut(Nr, wiUi 
the consent of the prior and chapter of Canterbury. 

Ibid. p. 434. a.d. 1313. A bull granted by the Pope to arch- 
bishop Walter Raynold, enabling him to dispense with the ill^ti- 
macy of one hundred clerks in his province, who on that account 
were incapacitated by the canon law from holding benefices. In 
the same page there is another bull, authorising him to visit the 
various dioceses in his province triennially by proctors. In p. 435, 
there are two bulb, the first of which authorised him, for the space 
of three years, to reconcile churches which had been polluted by 
murder or fornication; and the other permitting him to grant a 
hundred days' indulgence to all who should be present when he 
preached or celebrated mass. 

Ibid. p. 436. A papal bull granted to archbishop Walter, A.D. 
1313, authorising him to confer benefices upon twelve persons under 
age, provided they had attained the age of sixteen years. 

Ibid. p. 497. A charter granted by king Edward IL, authorising 
bbhops and other ecclesiastical persons to take cognizance ci 
spiritual ofiences, without interruption from the secular power, 
viz. fornication, adultery, or other mortal sins : they might also try 
causes relating to the enclosure of burial grounds; the want of 
decent ornaments in a church ; tithes and oblations, or m(H*tuaries. 
Also causes relating to ecclesiastical pensions are to be tried in the 
ecclesiastical court. Also all causes relating to the laying violent 
hands on clerks, defamation and perjury, or breach of trust, may be 
tried by the ecclesiastical judge, notwithstanding the roy«l prohi- 
bition. A.D. 1319. 

Ibid. p. 510. Letters from the prior and chapter of Christ's 
church, Canterbury, a.d. 1321, guaranteeing to the bishop of 
Rochester an annual rent of five marks, as an equivalent for the 
manor of Lambeth (o6 eaeambium manerii de Lambeth). 
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WiLK. ii. p. 514, &c. AhOL of Pope John XXZ7., a.d. 1322, 
granting to tiie king tenths of aU the ecclesiastical revenues in 
Engird for two years : upon which the king issued a summons to 
the clergy of both provinces ; but they objected, that " the church 
of England is free, and hath hitherto enjoyed such liberty, that the 
clergy neither have been, nor ought to be, convened by the autho- 
rity of the king." They also complained, that '^ the burthen imposed 
upon us by our said lord the Pope is too heavy and insupportable, 
both on account of the failure of the crop in the present and former 
years, and the deamess of provisions, which, it is to be feared, will 
very much increase." 

Ibid. p. 522. A brief of the king to the arehbishopt a.d. 1324, 
directing the clergy to supply him with men at arms, horses, and 
annour, in proportion to their revenues, for his expedition against 
the Scots. 

Ibid. p. 524. A letter from king Edward II. to the Pope, a.d. 
1325, entreating him to depose the archbishop of Dublin, who had 
treacherously given up to the enemy the camp and city *'de 
Regtda/' and to appoint another in his place (^' de ipsius cmimotione 
a dieiis regno et dammlo et aUeriut tubrogatwne'*). 

Ibid. p. 526. (From Wharton's Anglia Saora.) a.d. 1325. The 
archbishop of York was appointed to the office of treasurer, which 
Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, resisted as much as he could, on 
the plea that two crosses ought not to be borne in one province. 
His complaint, however, was not admitted, and he excommunicated 
the archbishop of York for carrying his cross through the city of 
London; but he, notwithstanding, publicly celebrated mass at 
Westminster for the soul of king Edward, though without Ids pall. 
On the foUowing day the archbishop of Canterbury, during the sit- 
ting of the parliament in the ^reen chamber, conversed openly with 
the archbishop of York, although he knew that he was excommuni- 
cated by his order ; for which he was gently reproved by the bishop 
of Rochester, and admonished to desist. 

Ibid. p. 533. (From Whart(m's Anglia Sacra.) a.d. 1326. The 
archbishop of Canterbury proposed going to arrange the misunder- 
standing which had arisen between Uie king and queen ; but '' the 
bishop of Rochester dissuaded him from going beyond the Thames 
for that purpose, giving him to understand that the hearts of all the 
people were estranged from the bishops, and that they were univer- 
sally detested, because aU the troubles of England were attributed 
to the sloth, foUy, and ignorance of the bishops." 

Ibid. p. 540. — A letter from king Ednoofrd III. to Pope John 
XXIL A.D. 1327, imploring him to confirm the election of Simon 
de Mepham to the see of Canterbury, in which he says — '* Nor let 
your holy fatherhood suffer so holy and pure an election to lose its 
effect, under pretence of any reservation, &c., or your confirmation 
to be delayed too long, to the detriment of the see of Canterbury ; 
lest (which God forbid!) a commotion should arise among the 
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people, who desire to have the archbishop elect for their pastor on 
account of the purity of his life, and thus an enormous scandal 
should be produced, if not a grievous schbm." Then follow — a 
letter from the king to each of the cardinals, to use his influence to 
obtain a confirmation of the election ; a letter from the dean and 
chapter of Canterbury to the Pope, entreating him to appoint Simon 
de Mepham to the government of Aw church of Canterbury; a 
letter from the king, requesting the Pope to use all expedition ; 
another on the same subject to the cardinals from the king ; a third 
letter from the king to the Pope on the same subject ; a letter from 
queen Isabella to the Pope on the same subject ; a letter from the 
nobles of England to the Pope, entreating him to hasten the con- 
firmation of Simon de Mepham. There are in all eight letters 
on the subject, for both the king and the clergy were afraid that 
the Pope would appoint an arehbbhop by the odious S3r8tem of 
pramsicn, 

WiLK. ii. p. 549. — Same grievances proposed by the dergy of ike dioeese 
of Exeter y in the synod of London^ a.d. 1328. 

1. That servants are prevented by their masters from making 
a will. 

2. That secular judges usurp a jurisdiction over spiritual causes. 

3. Although the remedy of appeal was not intended for the 
defence of iniquity, some of our incorrigible subjects (belonging to 
the said diocese) appeal indifferently to the court of Canterbury 
fr^m their lawful judges, and have hitherto too readily obtained 
prohibitions from the presidents of the said court, which enable 
them to elude ecclesiastical correction ; so that they persist in their 
wickedness and rebellion with an obstinately hardened heart. 

Ibid. p. 556. At the metropolitan visitation of archbishop Simon, 
in the diocese of Rochester, a.d. 1329, the bishop of that see was 
accused of having neglected his duty, by omitting to correct the 
incontinence of his clergy, by licensing non-residence, by selling 
some of the lands belonging to the see to his brother for a mere 
trifle, by not visiting or confirming in his diocese, &c. &c, ; for 
which he was obliged to make answer before the archbishop who 
acquitted him. 

Ibid. p. 571. A letter from king Edward HI. to the bishop of 
Worcester, a. d. 1334. " Since you are bound, by virtue of your 
recent creation, to provide one of our clerks, whom we shall nomi- 
nate, with an annual pension, till you can present him to an ecclesi- 
astical benefice, we therefore nominate and appoint our beloved 
clerk, John de Crockford," &c. And accordingly the bishop of 
Worcester appointed him an annual pension of one hundred shil- 
lings, till such time as he could grant him preferment. 

Ibid. p. 655. Charter of Edward 111, granting to the church of 
England various privileges and liberties, A.D. 1340. This document 
is in the Norman French. 
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WiLK. ii. p. 671, &c. A Utter from kmg Eduxxrdto the Pope in the 
i yeor, complaining bitterly of the conduct of archbishop John 
Stratford, and requesting that he might be deposed. 

Ibid. p. 675, &c. and 681, &c. Constitutions of archbishop John 
Strixtford, A. D. 1341, for the regulation of hb court at Canterbury, 
with respect to the probate of wills, appeals, complaints, &c. Those 
who desire information upon any point connected with the ecclesi- 
asdcal courts, may consult them with advantage. 

Ibid. p. 696. — ConsHtuUons of archbishop Str<Uford, a. d. 1342. 

Ca|>. n. A new and insatiable covetousness hath introduced a 
custom of charging immoderately for letters of institution to those 
who are admitted to benefices, and letters of orders to those who are 
ordained ; with a view therefore to the abolition of this abuse, we 
decree, that for writing letters of inquest, institution, collation, &c., 
clerks shall not upon any account receive more than twelve pence ; 
and because ordinaries are boimd to assign a competent salary to 
their officers, we decree that nothing shall be exacted from the 
clergy for sealing these letters, or by the marshals for letting them 
in, or by the bishop's porters or barbers. 

Note, The barber was to see that the cut of the clerk's hair was 

strictly canonical, before he was admitted into the bishop's presence. 

Cap, vn. Whereas archdeacons and other superior ordinaries 
exact at their visitations excessive and unlawful procurations, and 
often by a fraudulent contrivance come on the night before the 
visitation day, and lodge in the houses of the rectors and vicars, to 
their great cost, with their cumbersome retinues and dogs for hunt- 
ing; and on ihe morrow when the visitation is ended, extort a 
whole procuration in money, as if they had not received any in 
victuab; we therefore strictly forbid anything of the kind to be 
done in future. 

Cap, X. Against a practice which at that time prevailed among 
the archdeacons of the province, who, when the clergy or laity had 
committed adultery, fornication, &c., remitted the corporal penance 
in consideration of a sum of money, which they afterwards applied 
to their own use. 

Ibid. p. 751. A buU of Pope Clement VI, a. d. 1349, exempting 
the bishop of Lincoln during his lifetime from the jurisdiction of 
the archbishop of Canterbury. In the same page there is also a 
bull of the same Pope, granting to archbishop Simon Islip, by 
apostolic authority, the provision of twelve benefices. 
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CoNCiLU Maon^ Britannle, &c. Edit. Wilkins, Vol. iii. 

WiLK. iiL 1. ^ }M$t fr^m wrMUikof Idip, a. d. 1350, comjdain- 
vag of the ayarice of many of the clergy, who engaged themselves to 
the performance of annuals, trentals, &c., to such an extent that they 
neglected the public ministry of the church altogether; so that 
many parish priests having died of the plague, a great number of 
churches and chapels were entirely destitute of officiating ministers. 
The object of this letter was to compel chaplains to perform the 
public offices of the church at a moderate stipend, not in any case 
exceeding a mark over and above the stun formerly paid to the 
parish priest. 

Ibid. p. 23. A confirmation by king Edward III. of the privi- 
leges formerly granted to the clergy, especially of that whidi exemp- 
ted them finom the jurisdiction of any lay tribunal, a. d. 1352. 

Ibid. p. 31. Compromue between the archbishops of Cemterbwy 
ami York, a. d. 1354, confirmed by Pope Innocent VI. The ardi- 
bishop of York might have his cross borne before him throughout 
the entire province of Canterbury, on condition of his sendii^, 
within the space of two months from the time of his consecration, to 
the shrine of St. Thomas k Becket, a golden image to the value of 
forty pounds, representing an archbishop bearing a cross. It might 
be salt by his chancellor, a doctor of laws, or a knight. The arch- 
iHshop of Canterbury was to enjoy the same privil^^ in the pro- 
vince of York unccmditionally. 

Ibid. p. 38. In a provincial synod, hold at Canterbury, a. d. 1356, 
Sir Walter Manny, &c., demanded of the clergy in the king's name 
a tenth of their revenues for six years, to which request they refused 
to comply for the following reasons : — 

Imprimis. That at the last convocation they had granted to the 
king tenths for two years, on condition of his redressing the intoler- 
able grievances of the church ; but, although the money was paid, 
no remedy was afforded them. 

Item, That they would soon be obliged to pay a procuration to 
the legates of the apostolic see. 

Item. That ecclesiastical benefices in these times are scarcely 
worth half what they used to be. 

Item. That the interests of the clergy are materially affected by 
the tax upon wool {oustuma lanarum) for six years, granted by the 
laity in the last parliament. 

At length, however, they were persuaded to grant a subsidy of 
one tenth ; half to be paid by next St. Andrew's day, and the other 
half when their grievances were redressed. 

Ibid. p. 49. Mandate of Ralph, bishop of Bath and Wells, against 
certain persons who usurped the episcopal office in his diocese ; con- 
ferring the first tonsure and minor orders ; consecrating chalices and 
altar cloths, and blessing ecclesiastical vestments, a. d. 1362. 
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WiLK. iii. p. 52-58. CangtUuUiont or sioMes of Canterbury Hall, 
in the univerHty of Oaford, a.d. 1362. As they did not exactly fall 
within my plan, I have merely referred to them for the benefit 
of such as may wish to make themselves acquainted ¥rith the state 
of college discipline in the 14th century. 

Ibid. p. 59. — St/nodal constitutions of Simon Lcm^ham, bishop 
of Ely, A, D. 1364. 

We exhort in the Lord and strictly command every shepherd of 
souls, and every parish priest, to know the decalogue, t. e, the Ten 
Commandments of the Mosaic law, and let them frequently expound 
them unto thdr people. Let him know also what are the seven 
mortal sins, and at least have a simple knowledge of the seven 
sacraments, and of the Faith, as it is contained in the creeds. 

Let all shepherds of souls and parish priests, when they have 
finished the divine ofiices in the church, devote themselves with all 
diligence to prayer and the reading of the holy scriptures ; that by 
the knowledge of scripture they may, as belongs to their office, be 
prepared to satisfy every man demanding a reason concerning hope 
or faith. And let them always direct their attention to the doctrines 
and precepts of the bible, (like the staves passing through the rings 
of the ark,) so that devotion may be nourished and increased by 
constant study as its daily food. 

We exhort and even command priests and beneficed clerks not to 
pay attention to actors^ mimics, and glee-men (Joctdatoribiu) ; or to 
play at dice or chess, or sit by those who do so : for though some 
may consider these as things of little importance, according to the 
doctrine of the holy fathers, those who do such things offer sacrifices 
to demons. 

Ibib. p. 62. Constitution of Pope Urban V. against pluralities of 
benefices, a. d. 1365. 

Ibid. p. 65. A bull of the same Pope, a. d. 1366, revoking and 
annulling all unions or incorporations of ecclesiastical benefices made 
by the papal or any other authority whatsoever. 

Ibid. p. 69. — Constitution of archbishop Zouch, a.d. 1347, re-enacted 

by his successor in the see of York, ardibishop Thoresby, a. d. 

1367. 

We strictly forbid all rectors, vicars, &c., to permit any one to 

cdebrate anniversary or peculiar masses in their churches, chapels, 

chantries, &c., till the parish churches are first provided with paro* 

dual chaplains, at a stipend not exceeding six marks per annum. 

Note, For priests often refused to serve in churches or chapels, or to 

attend the cure of souls, that they might live in a more leisurely manner 

by celebrating masses for the dead, by which they obtained larger sala- 

nes : for, according to Lindwood, some chantry priests had ten marks a 

year by the will of the founder ; nay, A. D. 1375, ten marks were not 

thought sufficient, but five marks ana a half were added to them. The 

plague in 1348 had raged so violently, that 50,000 are said to have been 

12 
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buried in the Carthusian cemetery at London alone, and as the ranks of 
the clergy were not yet recruited, many parish churches were destitute of 
priests to officiate in them/ 

WiLK. iii. p. 81. From a letter of king Edward TIL a.d. 1368, we 
learn that the jurisdiction of all the dioceses in the provinoe of 
Canterbury, during the interval between the death of a bishop and 
the consecration of his suooessor, belonged to the archbbhop of 
Canterbury. 

Ibid. p. 91, 92, a. d. 1372. When it was expected that the French 
would invade England with a great fleet, king Edward III. issued 
a royal mandate, to the effect that '* all abbots, priors, monks, and 
other ecclesiastical persons of every denomination, who are between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty years, shall be armed and embodied 
(arrajari) to repel our said enemies, without any excuse." 

Ibid. p. 104. Petitions of the prdatei and dergy of the provmee 
of Canterbury to the king, a. d. 1376, with replies to each article, 
made by the king's council assembled in parliament. The petitioners 
request that the royal prohibition may not be issued when they de- 
mand tithes of wood under the name of SUea Ccedua ; or in cases 
where pensions are due from one church to another : also that 
clerks might not be arrested during the celebration of divine senice. 
The sixth article relates to the i*ase of the bishop of Winchester, 
whose tempordUtiee had been taken into the kin^s hands without 
sufficient cause. The answers are very vague aid unsatisfactory, 
leaving the abuses complained of nearly as they found them. The 
whole document is in Norman French. 

Ibid. p. 114. A grant of ki$ig Edward III. in which be promises 
not to present to any ecclesiastical benefices or dignities which 
should become vacant, before the 15th day of February in the year 
of jubilee, a. d. 1377 : and if I understand the document aright, it 
amounts to a perpetual resignation of the patronage of those bene- 
fices. In the same page and year there is an account of a provincial 
council held at York ; fix>m which we learn incidentally, that the 
bishop of Durham had been exempted from the jurisdiction and 
metropolitan authority of the archbishop of York by the special 
privilege of the Pope. 

Ibid. p. 120. ArchbisJiop Sudbury's constitution against non- 
resident rectors, a. d. 1377, to the effect that they should return to 
their parishes within a month from the date of his constitution, on 
pain of having their benefices sequestered; many of them having 
by their immoral lives given great cause of scandal. 

Ibid. p. 134. Confirmation of the privileges, &c., of the minor 
canons of St. Paul's cathedral, London, by Pope Urban VI. and the 
archbishop of Canterbury, a. d. 1378. In the choir and in the 
church they were to be vested in white surplices and almuccs of black 
stuff {calabro), lined with the skins of various small animals {de variis 
minutis) ; and they were also to have black open copes and large black 

^ Johnson. 
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hoods {capftciu), turned up (Jwrratis) with fine linen or silk. There was 
to be a common table provided for tiiem, as well as houses near to the 
church. They were also to receive five pence a weeky and a penny 
on every double feast ; seven white loaves every week, each of the 
^vdght of eight marks sterling, and three black (hroum?) loaves, 
called trendier-hready or in lieu of them, one penny sterling ; also 
twelve bolls (hoUcu) of the best ale, or twelve pence sterling, and 
three bolls of weaker ale called ^^wUh/ny" or one penny sterling. 
Two of the minor canons were called cardinals^ and the office was 
perpetual: these were to receive the proceeds arising from private 
funerab and anniversaries, to celebrate capitular masses, and to 
adminbter the sacraments of the church to the sick. Their allow- 
ance was to be double that of the other minor canons in every 
respect. 

WiLK.iii. p. 135. C(miHtuiMnof<irMishopSudbufy, a.d. 1378, to 
the effect that all priests celebrating annals in the province of Can- 
terbury, should be content with seven marks, or with diet and three 
marks; and that priests who had the cure of souls should receive 
eiffht marks, or diet and four marks, so as to receive no more up)on 
compact in any wise. Archbishop Islip had fixed the stipend of 
diantry priests at five marks, and of parish priests at six marks per 
annum. 

Ibid. p. 188. A letter from the archbishop of Canterbury to the 
Pope, A. D. 1384, complaining that several of his sufihu^ns, and 
especially the bishop of Exeter, in violation of the oath of canonical 
obedience, had resisted and oppugned the right of their metropolitan 
to visit their respective dioceses. The letter was accompanied by 
a comfortable assortment of florens, for the archbishop was too 
experienced a churchman to be ignorant of the character of the 
apostolic see — 

'< Templa, sacerdotes, altaria, sacra, eorons, 
Ignis, thura, preces, coelum est renale Dcusqae.'* 

The bishop of Exeter, however, submitted. (See pp. 189, 190.) 

Ibid. p. 198. Bull of Pope Urban VI., a. d. 1386, permitting 
the archbishop of Canterbury to present to such benefices as had 
lapsed to the apostolic see by reason of their long vacancy. 

Ibid. p. 199. Mandate of the bishop of Exeter, a.d. 1386, to 
the effect that chantry priests should not presume to celebrate mass 
on Sundays and holidays, until the public service of the church had 
been concluded. 

Ibid. p. 215. Constitution of archbishop Courtney, a. d. 1391, 
against choppe churches, i,e, clergymen who made a regular traffic 
of preferment; sometimes defrauding by an unequal change of 
benefices, or causing persons to be instituted to livings after first 
making them swear that they would claim no profits from them. 
By these means a man who was insufficient for even one cure, 
obtained by a trick the profits of many benefices, and spent his 
time in London, living luxuriously, and wholly neglecting that 
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hospitality which the clergy ought to keep up in their parishes. Tbe 
archbishop therefore enjoined his sufiragans to take an oath of all 
persons presented to benefices, that they had made no pecu- 
niary promises either directly or indirectly, either by themselves 
or others; and in cases of exchange, no proxies, although signed 
by notaries, were to be allowed without the presence of the prin- 
cipals. 

WiLK. iii. p. 241. — Gravamina presented by the inferior dergy to the 
bishops in the convocation, a.d. ISSQ. 

17. That the bishops may not licence unbeneficed chaplains to 
preach. 

25. That in many places rectors are not permitted to carry awaj 
the tithes due to them, unless they feast the bailifis, carter, ^., and 
other parishioners of those places, on all Sundays and festivals 
throughout the entire of the autumn. 

29. It b said that the laity, who have no lawful authority over 
the church, intend in the present parliament (through the instiga- 
tion of the Lollards) to enact laws prejudicial to the interests of the 
clergy. 

42, 43. Complain of royal prohibitions in causes purely spiritual. 

44. That Magna Charta, the statute " circumspecte agaUs" and 
the " articuli deri" (enacted in the reign of Edward XL), should be 
ratified and confirmed by the king. 

53. That money left for chantries, lights, or other pious uses, was 
often misappropriated. 

55. That the clergy were often sued in secular courts, or hang^. 

58. That the clergy are often arrested and hurried away to prison, 
even during the celebration of divine service! 

The clergy also complained in this synod that they were grievously 
oppressed both by the king's servants and the Pope. 

Ibid. p. 246. From a bull of Pope Boni&ce IX. we learn, that 
when archbishop Arundel was in disgrace, he was translated by the 
Pope from Canterbury to St. Andrew's; but in 1399, the Pope 
revoked the bull of translation, on the ground that Arundel had not 
consented to the measure : a very absurd reason, if we consider the 
comparative value and importance of the two sees. This archbishop 
having become obnoxious to king Richard II., the Pope translated 
him to " the rocks of Scotland" as to a sort of penal settHemmi: but 
North Britons would not receive him, so that he exchanged the see 
of Canterbury for a merely titular dignity, without emolument and 
without jurisdiction ! On the accession of Henry IV. he was taken 
again into favour. 

Ibid. p. 258. — Degradation of WilUam Sawtre, a LoUard, 
A.D. 1400. 

On the 23rd or 24th days of February, the lord archbishop, solemnly 
x'i«ste(l in his pontifical robes, and sitting on the episcopal throne, at 
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St. PauVs cathedral, London, assisted by the venerable fitthers, the 
bishops of London, Lincoln, Hereford, Exeter, St. David's, and 
Rochester, caused the said William Sawtre, dressed in sacerdotal 
vestments, to be presented before him ; and the process against him 
having been first read to the people in English, as he still continued 
impenitent, the archbishop proceeded to degrade and depose him as 
follows : 

In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, we, Thomas, 
&c., degrade and depose you from the order of prieitt, and in token 
thereof we take from you the paten and the chalice, and deprive 
you of all power of celebrating mass : we also strip you of the 
chasuble, take from you the sacerdotal vestment, and deprive you 
altogether of the dignity of the priesthood. 

Thee, also, the said William, dressed in the habit of a deacon, and 
luiving the book of the gospels in thy hands, do we degrade and 
depose from the order of decusons as a condemned and relapsed 
heretic : and in token thereof we take from thee the book of the 
gospels, and the stole, and deprive thee of the power of reading the 
gospelsu 

We degrade thee from the order of subdeacons, and in token 
thereof take from thee the albe and maniple. 

We degrade thee from the order of an acdytky taking from thee 
in token thereof this small pitcher and taper staff (cerofercirimn). 

We degrade thee from the order of an eaoreist, and take from 
thee in token thereof the hook ofexorcismi. 

We degrade thee from the order of readers, and take from thee 
in token thereof the book of divine lessons. 

Thee also, the said William Sawtre, vested in a surplice as an 
ostiaryy do we degrade from that order, taking from thee the surplice 
and the keys of the church. 

Furthermore, by the authority of the omnipotent God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, &c., we degrade and depose thee, as an 
obstinate and incorrigible heretic, from all orders, benefices, pri- 
vileges, from the clerical habit, and the ecclesiastical judicature, — the 
secular court of the constable and marshal of England being here 
present ; and as a sign of actual degradation, we have caused the 
crown and clerical tonsure to be shaved off in our presence, and to be 
entirely obliterated, like a layman ; we have also caused a woollen cap 
{eapUium ttroffulatum) to be put upon thy head as a secular layman. 

WnjL. iii. p. 267, a.d. 1402. Archbishop Arundel being in Win- 
chester cathedral, where he celebrated a pontifical mass, claimed 
and exercised the ancient right of a metropolitan to receive oblations 
in the churches of his sufiragans. 

Ibid. p. 271, 272. a.d. 1402. Petition to the archbishop, bishops, 
and clergy, to king Henry IV., who in consequence confirmed Uie 
act called " Benefit of Clergy"^ 

9 3 Edward, i. c. 2. 
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WiLK. iii. p. 275. Ckmstitutian ofarchbiskop Arundd, a.d. 1403, for 
the sequestration of the revenues of all benefices in the diocese of 
Canterbury, where the incumbents were non-retident. 

Ibid. p. 276. Mandate of the same archbishop in the same year, 
to compel incumbents to repair their parsonage-houses and chancels, 
which were in many instances in so ruinous a state, that the offices of 
the church were obliged to be discontinued. 

Ibid. p. 335. — Gr(xwxmina presented by the dergy to the 
Cowooeatwnj a.d. 1411. 

4. That the vassals of temporal lords may not be prevented from 
making their wills. 

5. That priests and other ecclesiastical persons accused of adul- 
tery or fornication, may not be indicted for rape before the king's 
justices. 

Ibid. p. 361. — Ariidesfar the reformation of the church presented 
by the university of Oxford to the king, a.d. 1414. 

Art, IX. Against the admission of unworthy prelates and curates^ 
who are merely blind leaders of the blind. 

Art, X. On the iinworthiness of the bishop's officials. 

Art. XI. Against the practice of bbhops holding livings m com- 
mendam. 

Art, xn. Against the nepotism of bishops, who appointed their 
nephews and relations, although they were beardless boys, to the 
cure of souls. 

Art, XV. Against the appointment of young gentlemen to prebends 
and chapels, who neither recited the canonical hours, nor distin- 
guished themselves from the laity, either in the tonsure or in dress. 

Art, XVI. xvn. Against non-residence and pluralities. 

Art, XYiii. Against the excessive feasting in colleges. 

Art, XIX. Against the sale of benefices. 

Art, xxiY. Against the excessive fees exacted by ordinaries for 
letters of orders or institution, the probates of wills, &c. 

Art, XXV. That their visitations are a great burthen to the clergy. 

Art, xxxvi. Since a large, insolent, and illiterate crowd of regu- 
lars and seculars daily present themselves to receive holy orders, 
let it be decreed that all of them, of whatsoever religion or condition 
they may be, may in future undergo a strict examination by the 
ministers of the ordaining bishop in receiving coders, and especiallj 
the subdiaconate. 

Art, XLV. Against the costly and unclerical apparel of the clergy. 

Ibid. p. 377. In the convocation, a.d. 1416, November 9th, a 
certain priest, who called himself rector of Wortham, in the diocese 
of Norwich, was accused of many crimes; viz. of theft, rapine, 
adultery, fornication, and other errors and heresies; and it was 
determined to proceed against him by way of inquisition. Accord- 
ingly, on the 23rd day of the same month, master John Barton 
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^>peared before the synod and purged himself by an oath, swearing 
that he was falsely accused of heretical pravity. 

Ibid. p. 381. CanitUution of archbishop Chichdey infawjur of ike 
v ni ver s itiety a.d. 1417, to the effect, that if a livmg fell vacant of the 
annual value of sixty marks, or upwards, with cure of souls, or of 
forty marks, or upwards, without cure of souls, the patron should be 
obliged to present it to some doctor in one of the faculties. If the 
benefice should be worth fifty marks with, or thirty marks without, 
cure of souls, it was to be presented to a licentiate in one of the 
Realties, or to a bachelor in theology ; and livings of the value of 
forty marks with, or twenty marks without, cure of souls, could not 
be held by any who were not masters or bachelors of arts. 

WiLK. iii. p. 392. — Concordat of Pope Martin F. to the English 
church, A.D. 1419. 

Art. m. In future let no appropriations of parish churches be 
made de motu proprio, but let the diocesan first examine the truth 
of the allegations before he gives his consent. 

Art. TV, Let all imions, consolidations, &c., of perpetual vicarages 
in parish churches, made since the time of the schism, be revoked, 
and let one perpetual vicar be appointed in every chiu'ch. 

Art, Yi. Dispensations for pluralities are not to be revoked, 
unless they are very scandalous ; but they shall not be granted in 
future. 

Art. vu. Whereas of late it hath happened in the said kingdom 
of England, that those who have obtained benefices with cure of 
souls, have frequently received dispensations from the apostolic see 
to hold those benefices for three, four, six, or seven years, or even 
for ever, without taking holy orders, contrary to the common law, 
and to the grievous scandal of the church ; all dispensations of this 
kind we utterly revoke : but if such beneficed persons be otherwise 
fit, let them receive holy orders. 

Art. vin. Whereas, in consequence of papal dispensations for 
non-residence, or to enable archdeacons to visit by proctors, not 
only the care of souls is neglected, but the episcopal jurisdiction 
hath fEillen into contempt; let such dispensations be altogether 
revoked, imless there be a reasonable cause. 

Ibid. p. 399. In the convocation. May 27, 1421, it was decreed 
that bishops or archdeacons should not receive more than twelve 
shillings as a fee for inducting or instituting a clerk ; and that no 
further sum should be demanded for sealing the letters certificatory. 
Also that in the collation of orders no fee whatsoever should be 
received, either by the ordaining bishop, the clerk who writes the 
letters of orders, the bishop's barber, or any other official; but 
every thing was to be done gratuitously to the glory of God. 

Ibid. p. 429. In the convocation, a.d. 1424, on a subsidy being 
demanded from the clergy in behalf of the king, they answered by 
their proctors, " That such was the poverty of the clergy, and 
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especially of curates, residing at home and exercbing hosfntali^, 
that it was impossible for them to grant any subsidy which could 
apply generally ; adding, that there were very many b^iefices in tbe 
diocese and province of Canterbury, reduced so mudi in value^ thai 
no priests could be found who would undertake to officiate th^e." 

WiLK. iii. p. 528, &c. In thecotnoooaiwH, a.d. 1438, the kiagniMfe 
a formal complaint, that the number of students in the xmiversities 
was seriously diminished, in consequence of their want of patronage 
for the rewiml of literary merit ; and be requested at the same time 
that such a provision might be made from the patrimony of the 
churchy as would make graduation an advantage. This document is 
followed by petitions to the same effect from both the universities, 
and in consequence thereof the archbishop renewed the constitution 
which he had made in 1417.** 

Ibid. p. 534, a.d. 1439. Petition of the clergy to the king for the 
repeal of the statute called "prcBmuniri fadat"' by which they were 
forbidden under heavy penalties to receive bulls, &c. from the court 
of Rome prejudicial to the king, or to any of his liege wbjects ; or to 
pursue or cause to be pursued in the court of Rome any processes 
which touch the king or his realm. 

Ibid. p. 535. — Constituticn of archbishop Chiehdeyy a.d. 1439. 

Whereas there are in our province of Canterbury many vicarages 
belonging to rich churches, so poor as hardly to afford a scanty live- 
lihood to their vicars, the devotion of the people (in making oUaHons) 
being imusually lukewarm ; and whereas, when the said vicars sue 
for the augmentation of their portion, so many exceptions and diffi- 
culties are raised through the indirect arts and delays of the rectors, 
that they are compelled from poverty to desist from their just suit: 
we decree that, in causes which relate to the augmentation of small 
vicarages, the proceedings shall be summary, and without the scdem- 
nity of judicature, if the plaintiff require it ; and also that if the said 
vicars upon oath affirm themselves to be poor, they shall be allowed 
to prosecute their suit in formd pauperum, the ordinaries acting 
themselves gratuitously, and also causing the advocates, proctors, 
scribes, &c., of their consistorial courts to defend and act for them 
without making any charge. Let portions be assigned to the said 
vicars in proportion to the gross revenues of the church and the 
burthens which belong to the vicar ; and let no smaller portion than 
that of twelve marks per annum be assigned to any vicar, if the whole 
profit of the church whose vicarage is to be augmented should amount 
to that simi. 

Ibid. p. 545. — From a council held at Edinlmrgl^ a. d. 1445. 

A bull of Pope Gregory's was produced, in which he says : " It 
has been related to us, that formerly the kings of Scotland, under 
pretence of a custom, which rather deserves the name of a corrup- 
tion, used rashly to appropriate to their own use all the goods move- 
K See pp. 120, 121. 1 16 Richard II. c. 5. 
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able or immoveable which the bishops of that kingdom possessed at 
the time of their decease." 

WlLK.iii.p. 552. A cKarter of hmg Henry F7., a.d. 1446, confirm- 
ing the ancient privilege of the archbishops of Canterbury, who were 
iJlowed to coin money in the city of Canterbury, •' tres monetariog 
eum trtbtu cwieis ad monetam fakricandwm in civitaU Cawhtarien, 
perpetud habmdos," ^ 

Ibid. p. 568. — CovneU oftheprocmeeofCatkdyai lAmanck, 
A.D. 1453. 

Ccgn. 47. That when violent hands are laid on a bishop, the whole 
province shall be placed under an interdict : if he be an inferior 
prelate or a priest, the whole diocese ; and if only a simple clerk, the 
deanery. 

Can, 53. Schoolmasters are prohibited, on pain of excommunica- 
tion, from admitting noblemen or others to their lectures, con- 
cerning whom there is no hope of their being useful in the church 
of God. 

Can. 62. The council declares, that no credit is to be attached to 
the resignations of bishops, unless the seals of the person who resigns, 
and also of the chapter of his cathedral, be attached to them, to- 
gether with the signatures of four of the chapter and two notaries- 
public. 

Can. 65. Let beneficed persons, who do not recite the canonical 
hours, be ipso facto deprived ; and those who bear arms be fined 
forty shillings toHes quoties. 

Can, 71. That clerks shall not receive the children of noblemen 
to educate, on pain of forfeiting forty shillings to the ordinary. 

Can, 86. That in cathedrals in which there is a choir, no persons 
shall be admitted as prelates who cannot sing. 

Can, 96. That with the consent of the bishop, dean, and chapter, 
a division of the fruits of a large benefice may be made in order to 
augment a small one. 

Can. 97. That such clerks as remain excommunicate for a year, 
shall be deprived of their benefices, and rendered incapable of re- 
ceiving other preferment. 

Ibid. p. 573. Commission of archbishop^ Bouchier to reform the 
crimes and excesses of the clergy of his diocese, many of whom were 
grossly ignorant or profligate, a.d. 1455. 

Ibid. p. 577. In the council of Perth, a.d. 1459, the clergy sent 
word to the king, that, by the ancient custom of the realm of Scot- 
land, he might present to all livings (in the patronage of the diocesan) 
which might fall vacant between the death of any bishop and the 
admission of his successor to the temporalities. 

Ibid. p. 583. Charter of king Edward IV,, a.d. 1462, confirming 
the liberties of the clergy ; exempting them from arrest by laymen, 
from vexatious processes under the statute ^' praemunire," and from 
all prohibitions against their exacting tithes of large trees. 
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Ibid. p. 606. The sees of St. Andrew's and Glasgow were nmde 
archbishopricks in the year 1471, by Pope Sixtus IV., Scotland 
having been hitherto a part of the province of York : the Scottish 
bishops, however, offered the king 11,000 marks to oppose the inno- 
vation, but without success. 

WiLK. iii p. 644. Bull of Pope Alexander VI., a. d. 1496, to 
reform the discipline of the church of Ireland, which was at this 
period 'very lax. 

Ibid. p. 660. — Pnmncial cangtitutions ofRoMy^ archbishop of 
DMiny A. d. 1518. 

8. Let clerks who play at football, pay for every offence forty 
pence to the ordinary, and forty pence for the repair of the church. 

Ibid. p. 660. — Letter of cardinal Wolsey toabp. WcMrham, A.D. 1518. 

''My lorde, albeit such and many other things as be specially 
expressed in your said monicyons be to be reformed generally 
through the churche of England, and that being legate a latere, to 
me chyefly this apperteyneth, though hyderto, nor in time comings, 
I have, ne woll execute any legatine jurbdictyon but onely as shall 
stande with the king's pleasure; yet assured I am that his grace 
wolde not I shulde be so lytle estemed that ye shulde enterpryse the 
said reformacyon, to the derogacyon of the said dignitee of the see 
apostolike ; and otherwise than the law woll suffre you without myne 
advyce, consent, and knowlege; nor ye had no such commaunde- 
ment of his grace, but expressely to the contrary. Wherefore, my 
lorde, sithens ye have don otherwise than was aggreyde at that tyme, 
necessary it shal be that furthwith ye repare to me, as well to be 
lemed of the consyderacyons which moved you thus to do besydes 
my knowledge, as also to have communicacyon with you for dyverse 
things concernying your person," &c. 

Ibid. p. 663, &c. — ConHiti^tions of the various archbishops of Yorky 
collected and classified^ about A. D. 1518. 

In the convocation held in the province of York, under archbishop 
Booth, A. D. 1462, it was agreed, that such of the provincial consti- 
tutions of the archbbhops of Canterbury as were not prejudicial to 
the church of York, should be received and incorporated with the 
constitutions of the province of York. 

Const, of archbishop Grenefeld. Let not rectors appoint priests 
to serve in their churches till they have presented theai to the arch- 
deacon, who shall examine respecting their fitness, and, if they be 
worthy of admission, enter their {names and) stipends in the roll of 
the chapter. 

Const, of archbishop Kempe. That chantry priests shall, on the 
next Sunday after their admission, swear that they will do no injury 
to the churches in which they serve, with respect to oblations, 
portions, tithes, &c. ; and also that they will not excite contentions 
between the rector and his parishioners. 
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Comt. of archbishop Grenefeld, Since the archbishop of York, 
primate of England, hath no superior in spirituals except tho Pope, 
none of our subjects shall appeal from his decision to the archbishop 
ci Canterbury. 

Const, of archbishop Kempe. That chantry priests shall swear to 
be present in the chancels of the churches in which they serve at 
matins, processions, masses, and vespers, vested in surplices to be pro- 
vided at their own expense ; and, at the appointment of the curates, 
they shall read the lessons, epistles, and gospels at high mass, &c. 

WiLK. iii. p. 708. A letter from Fox, bishop of Winchester, 
A.D. 1527, stating his conviction that a thorough reform of the vices 
and irregularities of the clergy would api>ease the murmurs and 
discontent of the people, gratify the king, and be more acceptable 
to Almighty God than any sacrifices. 

Ibid. p. llS.—Synod of Ely, a. d. 1528. 

That no chaplain or priest of the diocese of Ely shall presume to 
celebrate in those uncomely garments {to^ indecentibus) called 
** ruggid gowns" 

Ibid. p. 713, a. d. 1528. A bull granted to cardinal Wolsey, by 
Pope Clement VII., to the effect, that whereas it was extremely 
difficult to procure the attendance of the number of bishops required 
by the canon law for the degradation of a priest, in cases where 
they deserved to be degraded on account of their enormous crimes, 
in order to their being delivered over to the secular arm, a single 
bishop, assisted by two abbots or lay dignitaries, might perform the 
ceremony. 

Ibid. p. 717. — Convocation of the province of Canterbury , a. d. 1529. 
That all bishops be present at their cathedral churches, at least 
on the three great festivals of Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, 
and celebrate mass ; that they annually consecrate the holy oil, and 
the oil for the sick on holy Thursday; that they make a circuit of 
their dioceses at proper times, reforming monasteries and hospitals, 
correcting the clergy and people, extirpating heresies, and sowing 
the word of life in the field of the Lord. In conferring orders or 
benefices, and in instituting curates, let them be much more diligent 
and vigilant than hitherto, lest inefficient persons should be admitted 
to the cure of souls even for a time. Let them also compel rectors 
to reside upon their benefices, utterly revoking any permission which 
may have been given to let out these benefices for money ; let them 
restrain the exactions and severity of their officials ; and take care 
that rectors and vicars either preach, or cause sermons frequently 
to be preached, in their churches. Such of the clergy as shall be 
convicted in presence of the laity of detestable crimes, let them 
condemn to even perpetual imprisonment ; coercing such clerks as 
hunt or hawk, and recalling other indolent or dissolute clerks to 
devout exercises and a holy conversation. 
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In future, let no lay clerk be admitted to holy orders, unless he 
can produce letters testimonial from the curate and churchwardens 
(ceconomorum) of the parish in which he has been bom, beneficed, 
or in which he has resided for the last three years, under the seal 
of the archdeacon of the district ; or, if he has been a student in 
either of the universities, under the seal of the vice-chancellor. 
Let bishops also take great care that in future they ordain no person 
to the order of subdeacon, unless he be so well versed in the holy 
gospels and Rustles, at least such as are contained in the missal, 
that he can proo^y and quickly explain the grammatical sense of 
^e same to the examinw; and also be competently instructed in 
the duties of the order to which he is about to be promoted. 

Since, when the affair is transacted by proxy, the ordinaiy may 
be ignorant of the learning, morals, or condition of the person 
presented to him, and so, as frequently happ^is, may through 
ignorance admit an unlearned or ignorant person, or a monk, to a 
benefice ; we therefore decree, that in future no person shsdl be 
instituted to a benefice unless he appear in person, that he may be 
diligently examined respecting his learning and morals ; unless he 
be a dignitary of the church, or be at least a master of arts, or 
a bachelor of civil or ecclesiastical law. 

That no false pretence of studying at the university shall excuse 
absence from a benefice ; and that if the chancellors of the univer- 
sities find there young beneficed clerks, who, instead of studying, 
devote themselves to indolence and luxury, they shall give notice of 
the same to their diocesans. 

That no person deserting his own church shall accept a stipend 
elsewhere, on pain of forfeiting half the amount of his living. 

That a subdeacon or a deacon, convicted of simple fornication, 
shall be imprisoned for three months, and be fed on the bread of 
afliiction and the water of grief, on all the Wednesdays and Fridajrs 
during the interim. A double penalty for adultery, a treble for 
incest, and so on in proportion. If the delinquent be a curate or 
a monk, let some additional punishment be adjudged. 

Against the vice of simony — then very prevalent. 

Since indolence is the parent of every vice, this holy council en- 
Joins all ciurates, rectors, chantry priests, &c., that when the divine 
offices are concluded, they be afterwards occupied in study, prayer, 
the instruction of children, or some other honest employment : and 
on three days in every week let them exercise themselves for three, 
or at least two, hours in reading the holy scriptures, or some ap- 
proved doctor. 

WiLK. iii. p. 740. — Complaints of the House of Commons against the 
dergyy a. d. 1530. 

5. Because spiritual persons, promoted to great benefices, and 
having their livings of their flocks, were lying in the court in lords' 
houses, and took all of their parishioners, and nothing spent on them 
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•t all ; 80 Chat for lack of reudence, both the poor of the parish 
wanted refreshing, and universally the parishioners lacked preaching 
and true instxttcdons of God's Word, to the great peril of their souls. 

6. Because one priest, bdng a Utde learned, had ten or twelve 
benefices, and was resident on none; and many wdl learned 
adiolars in the university, which were able to preach and teach, 
bad neither benefice nor exhibition. 

WiLK. iii. p. 783. King Henry VIIL's commission to the bishop of 
Exeter and others, for the rating and valuati<»i of the first-fruits 
and tenths in that diocese, a.d. 1534. 

Ibid. p. 799. His instructions in 1535, to send in the true value 
of all the possessions of the church and churchmen. 



$ II.—llEVENUES OF THE CLERGY. 
Concilia Maon^e Britannl*, Edit. Wilkins, Vol. I. 

Bedb's Eccl. Hist. b. i. ch. 27. — From Pope Gregory's anstoers to 
Augustine, a. d. 601."^ (Wilk. i. 19.) 

Q. I. Being asked, into how many portions the money which the 
fiuthful offer at the altar ought to be divided, and how a bishop 
ought to conduct himself in the church? Gregory replies: " It is 
the custom of the apostolic see to charge bishops, at the time of 
their consecration, that the entire income be divided into four 
portions: viz. one for the bishop and his family, to enable him to 
exercise hospitality ; another for the clergy ; a third lor the poor ; 
and a fourth for the repair of churches: but, in the English 
church, it is expedient that the same mode of life should be adopted 
as was practised by our forefathers in the infancy of the church ; at 
whidi time no man called any thing his own, but they possessed all 
things in common. If, however, there should be any of the clergy 
not in holy ordersi who cannot contain themselves, wives ought to 
be assigned them, and they should receive their stipends apart from 
the rest. All that remains over and above, ought to be applied to 
pious and charitable purposes.** 

Note. Bede, in a letter to Ecgbriht, published by Sir James Ware, 
tells us that Wilfrid, when he held the see of York, a. d. 676, received 
an Jtnniml pajrment from every one, even in the remotest parts of his 
extensive diocese. 

WiLKiNB, Concil. i, 59. — Ecdesiasticdl laws oflna, king of the 

West'Saxons, a. d. 693. 
Cap. 4. Let the church-scot {cyricsceattas)he paid at Martinmas ; 
and if any one neglect to do so, let him pay a fine of forty shillings, 
and pay the churd^scot twelve-fold. 

k See p. 19. ' i» e» under the rank of a deacon. 
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Cap. 61. The church-scot must be paid for that roof and fire- 
hearth in which a man resides at Midwinter (i. e. Christmat-Dcn/). 
Note. The church-scot was to be jmid accordinff to the value of the 
house in which a man lived at Christmas ; but he had nearly eleven 
months allowed him, viz. from December 25th to November 11th, 
(St. MartirCs day). The Rome-scot was the same to every housekeeper, 
but the church-scot varied, not according to the wealth of the person, 
but the value of the house in which he dwelt at Christmas. It was 
commonly paid in grain or seed^ though sometimes in fowls : (see Ci/ric- 
set in Spelman). It was paid first to the bishop's church, then to the 
Lester to which the man resorted for divine worsnip. We cannot doubt 
that tithes were paid in England at this time and before ; for Bonifieu^e, 
who was bom in 670, (and was consequently at this time twenty years 
old,) testifies in his letter to Cuthbert that tithes were paid in the 
English church. He savs, talking of the English clergy, " They receive 
the milk and wool of Christ's sheep in the £uly oblations and tithes of 
the faithful, and neglect the care or the Lord's flock." That tithes and 
church-scot were perfectly distinct from each other, is evident from the 
eighth and ninth constitutions made at .£nham in 1009, which require 
tithes to be paid at AU-hallows, and church-scot at Martinmas."* 

WiLK. i. p. 102. — Excerptions ofEgherty archbishop of York, a. d. 750. 

Ex. 4. That every priest shall teach all who belong to him, that 
they may know how they ought to pay tithes of all their property 
to the holy churches of God. 

Ex. 5. That the priests themselves shall receive the tithes firom 
the people, and keep a register of the names of those who have paid 
them; and, according to canonical authority, distribute them in 
the presence of the faithful ; and appropriate the first part to the 
beautifying of the church ; let them apply the second part to the 
use of the poor and strangers, mercifully and with all humility ; the 
third part let the priests reserve to themselves." 

Ex. 24. That churches anciently built, shall not be deprived 
either of tithes or of any other possessions, that they may be given 
to new oratories. 

Ex. 25. That to every church one entire manse shall be assigned, 
and that the presbyters who are appointed in them shall do no other 
than ecclesiastical service for the tithes and oblations of the faithful^ 
or for the houses, outbuildings, or gardens near the church. 

Ex. 26. That bishops and presbyters have a house of entertain- 
ment (hospitiolum) near the church. 

Note. For at this time the districts assigned to priests were so large, 

that after the conquest three or four parishes were sometimes made out 

of one of the old (Ustricts. A house for the entertainment of those who 

came from a distance to divine service or confession was therefore 

absolutely necessary. 

Ex. 101. An argument in favour of tithes from the Levitical law. 

Ex. 102. Augustin says, " Tithes are the tribute of the churches 

and of needy sotds. O man, God requires tithes of thy livelihood : 

» Johnson in loco, and Appendix. 

" This is exactly like the 24th canon of iGlfric, a. d. 970, Wilk. i. 053. 
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pay fMes therefore from i^ which you have gcnmed by war, by mer- 
ehandUe, or by trade" 

Ex, 107. We think it also just that this should be observed for 
mero/s sake; that prisoners, for whatever crime they are incar- 
cerated, be attended to on the Lord's day by the archdeacon, or by 
the provost (prasponto) of the church ; and that competent victuals 
be assigned to them by the bishop from the house belonging to the 
church (de domo eeeheiasi).'' 

WiLK. i. p. 149. — LeffoUne council at Cealchyihe, a.d. 785,^ 

Can. 17. That tithes be paid justly, as it is written in the law, 
Ezod. xziii. 19, Mai. iii. 10, &c. ; and so it often happens that he 
who hath not given the tenth {of his increase) is reduced to a tenth : 
wherefore we enjoin, with earnest supplication, that all carefully 
pay tithes of all their possessions, because they are the especial 
property of our Lord God : and let a man live and bestow his alms 
out of the nine parts which remain. 

Ibid. p. 154. From Brompton {Monachus Jomcdensis, or Jerva- 
lensis): ''A.D. 793, Offii, king of Merda, having treacherously 
procured the death of Ethelbert, king of the East Angles, by way 
of satisfaction gave the tenth part of all his possessions to the holy 
church, {deeimam omnium rerum suarum) ; and also many (plow) 
lands to the church of Hereford, in which the aforesaid glorious 
martyr Ethelbert lies. He also founded the abbey of St. Alban's." 

Ibid. p. 184. CouneU of Winchester, a.d. 855.— From WiUiam 
of Maimsbury. iBthelwulf, king of the West Saxons, after the 
Danes had dreadfully harassed his kingdom, granted to the church 
every tenth hide throughout his dominions, (unless the words terrce 
meoB are to be restricted to the royal estates,) as well as the tenth 
part of all his possessions. The Latin is so very obscure, that 
I have adopted the plan of our ecclesinstical historians, none of 
whom have had the hardihood to translate it. The word in italics 
is added from Ingrulphus. 

Donatio Ethelwulfi .... ^'Quamobrem ego Ethelwulphus, 
Rex Westsazonum, consensimus, ut aliquam portionem terrarum 
hsereditaream antea possidentibus omnibus gradibus, sive famulis et 
feuDulabua Dei Deo inservientibus, sive laicis miseris, semper deci* 
mam Mansionem, ubi minimum sit, tum deeimam partem omniiun 
bonorum, in libertatem perpetuam donari sanctse Ecclesiae dijudicavi ; 
ut sit tuta et munita ab omnibus secularibus servitutibus, imo 
r^galibus tributis, migoribus et minoribus, sive taxationibus qusa 
no8 Witbreden dicimus, sitque libera omnium rerum pro remissione 
animarum nostrarum, &c" Rex vero Ethelwulphus pro firmitate 
ampliorey obtulit banc chartulam scriptam super altare sandJ Petri 
apostoll. 

In this council it was determined by the bishops, that ** in every 
churdi, on each Wednesday, all the brethren and sisters should sing 
• A canon of Orieant. p See p. 26. 
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fifty psalms, and every priest celebrate two masses for the king and 
hb nobles, who had consented to thb grant/' 

Note, The mansio or hida mentioned in this grant consisted of about 
one hundred and sixteen acres. The word moMe is still used in Scot- 
land to signify the rectory and fflebe-land. Florence of Worcester 
makes mention of two grants of tithes by Ethelwulph : viz. the^i^, in 
which he granted the tenth hide throughout his dominions indefinitely 
to the church ; and the second, in which he desired, that " throughout 
all the land which he had inherited, always, till the day of iudfrnent, 
one poor man or trayeller should be supplied with food, drink, and 
clothmg, for every ten hides, by his successors" (observe, not by the 
clergy). And Speiman says, in illusion to this grant, ** Without doubt, 
this grant (to the poor) was made at a difierent time, and was another 
work of royal piety; as is clear from the testimonies of Florence of 
Worcester, Malmsbury, and Matthew of Westminster: the one was 
made a. d. 855, when Ethelwulph was going to Rome ; the other two 
years after, a. d. 857, when he was upon the point of death." The 
grant of tithes was afterwards confirmea by the following kings of all 
England.: viz. 

By king jEthelstan, a. d. 928, Laws, ch. i. ii., WiOc. i. 205. 
By king Edmond, A. D. 944, Laws, ch. ii., ibid, p. 214. 
By king Edsar, a. d. 967, Laws, ch. i. ii. iii., ibtd, p. 245. 
By king ^thelred, a. d. 1012, Laws, ch. iv., ibid, p. 295. 

After which time, laws concerning tithes were so common that it 
would be useless to repeat them. 

WiLK. i. p. 203. — EcdeMttical laws of kings Alfred and Guthrun^ 
A.D. 878, cfterwards oanfirmed by king Edward ^ dder, 
A.D. 905. 

Cap, VI. If any one should retain his tithes, or St. Peter s penny, 
or his candle-money {for lights in the church), or his plow-alms^ or 
any other ecclesiastical rights, let him pay a mulct, or the laMite if 
he be a Dane. 

Ibid. p. 228.— Canon* under king Edgar, a.d. 960. 
Can, 54. That the priests admonish the people what they ought 
carefully to pay unto God : viz. the plow-alms fifteen days after 
Easter ; the tithe of young animals at Pentecost ; of the fruits of 
the earth, on All-saints' days; St. Peter's penny at Peter's mass; 
and the church-scot at Martin's mass. 

Ibid. p. 2i5,—Ecdesiagtical laws of king Edgar, a.d. 967. 
C(^, I, That all tithes be paid to the principal church {ealdan 
mputre) to which the parish belongs, according to the course of the 

C<^. n. If a thane shall possess in his own feod a church to 
which a cemetery belongs, then may he give the third part of his 
tithe to his own church : but if the church have no burial-ground, 
then let ecclesiastical dues of every description be paid to the prin- 
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dpal church ; and let him give what he will out of the niue (remain- 
ing) parts to his own priest. 

C^p. ni. K a man will not pay tithes, let the king's reeve, and 
the bishop's reeve, and the priest of the church, go to him and take 
the tenth part, whether he will or no : and let them assign to him 
the ninth part ; and let the eight other parts be divided into two — 
half to go to the king, and half to the bishop. 

WiLK. L p. 278. — Capittda made in king jSthdrecTs reigns a.d. 994. 

Cap. xxxY. Both mariners and formers ought to give unto God 
the tenth part of all the profits which arise in the course of trade ; 
and thus let all men, out of the same craft with which their bodies 
are supported, provide necessaries for their souls. 

Ibid. p. 302. — Ecdesiagtical laws of king Canute, a.d. 1033. 

Cap. X. If a man shall detain the church-scot after St. Martin's 
day, let him pay it to the bishop eleven fold, and one hundred and 
twenty shillings to the king. 

Cap. xn. The light-scot is to be paid thrice a-year: viz. on 
Easter-eve, on All-saints' days, and the Purification of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, viz. a wax candle of the value of a halipenny for every 
hide of land. 

Ibid. p. 311. — Laws of king Edward (Confessor), a.d. 1052, 
confirmed hjf king William L 

Cap. vin. IX. The tenth sheaf is due to God of all com ; also the 
tenth foal, and the tenth calf : but let the man who has only one or 
two give a penny for each foal, and a halfpenny for each calf. Tithe 
is also to be paid of cheese, millc, bees, wood, meadows, waters, mills, 
warrens, fisheries, osiers, gardens, and the profits of trade : for St. 
Augustin {the aposUe of the English) preached and taught this, and 
these things were granted by the king, his barons, and people. 
Afterwards however, by the instigation of the devil, many kept 
them back, and rich and negligent priests cared not to encounter the 
trouble of recovering them, having a sufficient maintenance without. 
In many places also there are now three or four churches where 
there was then only one. 
N.B. The price of a calf was therefore five-pence, and of a foal ten-pence. 

Ibid. p. 383. — Council of London, under a/rchbishop Ansdm, 
A.D. 1102. 
Can. 22, That monks receive not churches unless by {the in-' 
sHtutian of) bishops, nor so despoil those which have been given to 
them of their revenues, that the priests who serve there suffer 
penury in those things which are necessary for themselves or for the 
church. 



Note. We here see the origin of vicarages. 
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WiLK. L p. 4:l2.~C(msHtuHon of Thurttan, archbishop of York, 
concerning the debts of the dergyy a. d. 1134. That when a canon dies, 
the revenues <d his {»^bend on the following year shall be distribirted 
for the payment (^ his debts, and the (repose of) his soul, acoording 
to the advice and disposition of ^e clergy. 

HowELLi Synopsis Conciliorum, p. 96. — ^Cbimcilo/'^rraiiaW^ 
fit Normandy^ a.d. 1172. 

Can, 8. Let not a priest ^o serves a church receive less than 
a third part of the tithes. 

Can, 2 and 9. Those who hold tithes by hereditary rigkty may 
confer them upon any clerk they please, if he be a proper person ; 
with this proviso, however, that after his death they shall return to 
the church to which they justly belong. 

WUiK. i. 507. — Cotmol of London, under archbishop Hubert^ 
A.D. 1200. 
Can, 10. That no clerk be instituted to a church whose annual 
revenues exceed not three marks, unless he will serve it in person. 

Can. 14. That no templars, hospitalers, or other religious bodies, 
receive churches or tithes from a lay hand, without the authority of 
the bishop ; and that they relinquish those which they have of late 
so received, upon pain of interdict. 

Nete. Lay patrons, before the third coimcil of Lateran, a.d. 1179, 
used to appropriate churches and all or |mrt of the tithes to monasteries, 
or other religious bodies, merely by their own authority. 

Ieid. p. 671. — ConstituHon of WUUam de Eleys, bishop of Woroeskr, 

A.D. 1219. 

When a parson or vioar dies, all the fixtures shall belong to his 
successor; also one table with two stools, the largest if he had 
several ; the largest brass pot, the largest box, the l^-gest tub, the 
largest basket, and the best cart (mdior careeca). 

If a parson or vicar should die before the Annunciation of St. 
Mary, the whole crop arising from the seed which he had sown in 
the glebe-land shall be his property (i.e. his heirs), unless he fermed 
his tithes, in which case he shall have nothing. 

Ibid. p. 587. — Council of Oxford, under archbishop Langton, 
A.D. 1222. 

Cap, XV. That churches, the annual revenues of which do not 
exceed fitc marks, be only given to such clerks as will personally 
reside. 

Cap, XVI. That perpetual vicars have at least /^ marks assigned 
them as a stipend; except in those parts of Wales in which, on 
account of the poverty of the churches, vicars are contented with 
less. And let the bishop of the diocese, after considering the value 
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of the fiving, decide whether the vicar or the parson, or hoth 
together, shall bear the charges of the church. 

WiLK. i. p. 609.— ProtnnotoZ cauncU in Scotland^ a.d. 1225. 

Cap. X. That the sum of ten marks at the least be assigned to 
every vicar, free from all charges, &^. if the revenues of the diurch 
will afford it. 

Cap, XIII. That a mansion be built near every church, where the 
bishop or archdeacon may be received ; and that they shall be built 
within a year from this time, at the expense of .the parsons and 
vicars, according to the share which they have of the revenues. 
They shall however be kept in repair by the vicars, who are to 
have the use of them. 

Note, In the constitutions of William de Bleys, a.d. 1229, c 11, it 
is said, that " every annual chaplain shall have a competent maintenance, 
to the value of three marks at the least ;'**> and it therefore may appear 
difficult to understand why in Scotland more than thrice that sum should 
have been assigned as the minimum of the vicarial income : but in 
Kuding'i Annals of the Coinage I find that the Scottish mark was not 
above one-eleventh part of the value of ours. 

Ibid. p. 651. — Legatine constitutions ofcardindl Otho, a.d. 1237. 

Cap, vm. That churches shall never be farmed out to the laity, 
or even to clerks, for more than five years. 

Cap, IX. It hath sometimes happened, that when a rich ^hurch 
became vacant, which (a beneficed clerk) desired to obtain, and yet 
dared not to receive as a rector, lest he should by law be deprived 
of the preferment which he already held, he cunningly procured 
that the church should be granted to him in perpetual farniy upon 
his paying a small (onniiaZ) stipend to another as rector, reserving to 
himself all the rest. 

Ibid. p. 681. In the council of Wexford^ a.d. 1 240, it was decreed, 
that tithes were to be paid from a servant's wages, after deducting 
all necessary expenses : also that at whatever part of the year rectors 
or vicars should die, the whole proceeds of their benefices for a year, 
ooonting from the day of their death, should be at their disposal (6y 
mXt)y subject only to debts and funeral expenses. 

Ibid. p. 698. — Constitutions of Walter Gray, archbishop of York, 
A.D. 1250. 

It is our will that tithes of grain, fruit, &c., be paid entire, without 
deducting the expenses, and without any diminution. 

Let the setmUh lamb be given as tithe, {if ihere should not he a 
greater number) ; but let the rector, on receiving the seventh lamb, 
pay to his parishioner three faalfjpence. For any number under 
seven, let the sum of six halfpence be given as tithe. 

Since many are found who are unwilling to pay tithes, we decree, 
that the parishioners be admonished thrice to pay their tithes faith- 

1 Wilk. i. 625. 
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fully to God and to the church, on pain of being suspended from 
entrance into the church : and if they desire a relaxation of the 
sentence, they are to be sent to the ordinary of the place, to be 
absolved, and fined. All rectors of churches, vicars, or annual 
chaplains, who, fearing man rather than God, demand not their 
tithes in the manner above stated, shall incur the penalty of sus- 
pension, until they pay to the archdeacon half a mark of silver for 
their disobedience. 

WiLK. i. p. 713,— ConttUtUians of ^gidiiu (GUes) de Bridpori^ 
biihop ofSarum, a.d. 1256. 

If any land uncultivated, which was formerly arable, shall be 
applied to pasturage, the parsons or vicars shall receive the tenth 
penny of the rent. 

Where a man has the custody of sheep, although they should 
belong to several different persons, he shall nevertheless give us 
every tenth lamb. 

The parishioners ought by rights to offer /nir times a-year; viz. 
at Christmas, Easter, on the day of the patron saint, and on the 
anniversary of the dedication. Also all landholders, at the time of 
their espousals, shall offer one halfpenny {obolum). 

According to custom, every chaplain pays the archdeacon tweUoe 
pence on the anniversary of our Lord's nativity. 



Concilia Magn^e Britannle, &c., Edit. Wilkins, Vol. n. 

WiLK. ii. 160. — Synod of Exeter ^ under bishop QuivU, a.d. 1287. 

In Cap. Lin. he complains that the owners of milb paid their 
tithes every day, in mere handsful of fiour, to the great injury of the 
rectors, as they would not suffer them to hi^ve vessels at the mill to 
collect the tithe in : that others were in the habit of bringing the 
tithe of milk to the church in its natural state ; and if they found no 
person to receive it, they contemptuously threw it down before the 
altar : and that landlords sometimes kept their tenants and depend- 
ents in such awe, that they were afhdd to purchase the tithes from 
the rectors, who were consequently obliged to sell them for a mere 
trifle. 

Cd^. Liv. That every adult, i. e, every person who exceeds the 
age of fourteen, shall go to his parish church with his oblations four 
times a-year : and whereas the church of Elxeter b the mother 
church of all the churches in our diocese, we command all our 
parishioners, through their parish priests, that, in token of due sub- 
jection, they bring their oblations at Pentecost to the said {ealhedra^ 
church, or at least send them thither by their parish priests. 
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WiLK. ii. p. 177. — ConstituHons of the dioeese of Sodor, a.d. 1291. 

Ckip, XY. That all in our diocese pay their tithes without any 
deduction, as it b commanded in the Old and New Testaments. . . 
Also, that where there are ten animals to be tithed, the owner may 
pick out two, and then the clergyman take his choice of all the rest. 

Cap. XVI. xvm. That the tithes of all fisheries, both in salt and 
fresh water, be paid entire. But if the fishermen belonging to one 
parish go to fbh in another, or if they use a boat belonging to 
another parish, let the tithe be divided. 

Caq). XIX. That weavers, who pay not tithes for other things, 
shall pay four-pence or five-pence ; but if they gain more in propor- 
tion, let it be left to their conscience. 

Cap, XX. That merchants, tradesmen, and labourers pay tithes 
of their profits ; and that servants, who are hired by others, pay 
tithes of their wages, 

Cc^, XXI u. That each of the parishioners shall ofier a halfpenny 
thrice a-year, viz. at Christmas, Blaster, and Pentecost. Also that 
every person having a house and other goods, shall pay during Lent 
twopence-halfpenny towards the church lights. But if they sojourn 
in other houses, provided they have goods to the value of six shil- 
lings, let them pay two-pence. 

Ibdd. p. 297. — Comdtutions of Henry Woodloke, bishop of Winchester, 

A.D. 1308. 

We command, that a certain portion of the revenues of non-resi- 
dent incumbents be applied to the use of their needy parishioners ; 
not less than a tithe of the tithes. 

We will, that rectors and vicars be permitted to excommunicate 
or suspend those who withhold their tithes or oblations, after having 
given canonical warning three times. 

Ibid. p. 416. — Constitution of Richard de KeUow, bishop of Durham, 

A.D. 1312. 

Cap. TV, Against those who prevented the clergy from collecting 
their tithes or carrying them : " And others, we grieve to say, scatter 
their tithes in pits (Joveis), to be consumed by mid beasts, or throw 
them out ; others also allot the tithes here and there through the 
sheaves ; and others lay out their tithes in the fields, who used to 
carry them to the doors of the bams : all which we strictly forbid, 
on pain of excommunication." 

Ibid. p. 704. — Constitution of archbishop Stratford, a.d. 1342. 

Cap. V. That tithes are due from ooeduous woodAamd, and from 
the wood lopped ofi* from cseduous trees. 

Note. Lindwood asserts that wood is caduotis if either it_be kept on 
purpose to be felled, or grows a^ain from its stump or root ; and con- 
cludes that timber trees are titheable : this at least is evident, that it was 
not intended to signifj* coppice^ or underwood only, by the expression 
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" arbores cadua." The clergy understood it as signifyiog aff ftihd 
wood; for there was a complaint against them in parliament,' that 
tithe was demanded of trees of twen^ years' gprowth, under the name 
of " 8ika caduaJ** 

Cap. Yi. In many paHs of oiir province there hath arisen a cus- 
tom, or rather a vile corruption, that oblations made in churches, or 
in their porches, or in burial-grounds, at the altars, crosses, images, 
or relics there, are unlawfully seized by laymen, and applied to 
various uses at their discretion, under colour of a work, custom, or 
some other pretence. 

Note, The u?ork was probably the repair of the church, the purchase 

of ornaments, &c. 



Concilia Magnjs BRiTANXiiB, &c., Edit. Wilkins, Vol. ni. 

WiLK. iii. 25, Congtitution cf archbishop Idip, A.D. 1352, against 
a practice which then prevailed of giving the tenth sheaf to the 
reapers as an equivalent for their labour, and then paying tithes of 
the remainder ; so that the clergy received an eleventh instead of 
a tenth of the produce. 

Ibid. p. 30. Another oanHUuium of the same archbishop, a. jk 135d» 
to the effect that the stipends of chaplains should in no case exceed 
seven marks per annum, or about 931. 6i, 8d. of our mcmey* 

Ibid. p. 60. — Constitution of Simon Lcm^ham, bishop of Ely, 
A.D. 1364. 

That no oblations shall be received from the laity nh&r mass 
on Easter-day when they communicate, since it is a numifest proof 
of avarice. We have heard also, at which we are not a little grieved, 
that some priests extort money from the laity for administering 
penance, or the other sacraments; and that some, for the sake of 
filthy lucre, enjoin such penances as produce emolument, as oftmioZf, 
(amd other eeUbroHons of masses) : that a woman, after child-birth, 
who hath been known by her husband before her purijicaiion, mnat 
bring afterwards a {second) oblation to the altar, in company with 
some woman who is to be purified in the same parish : also that a 
murderer, or one who hath procured the death of another, shall make 
an offering for every person who dies in the same parish. 

Ibid. p. 67. A constitutum of Simon Lanaham, archbishop of Ca/nr 
terbmy, a. d. 1367, from which it appears, that in the city of London 
householders formerly paid to the parish priest a farthing for every ten 
shillings of their rent. Thus, a house which let for twenty shiOings 
a-year was rated at a halfpenny ; if it let for forty shillings a^year, 
at a penny ; and so on in proportion. 

r 45 Edward III. • Jobnton. 
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WiLK. iii. p. 90. A royai statute in the Norman French^ ▲. ]>. 1371, 
agaiDflt the practice of the clergy, who demanded tithes of old 
timber, of twenty or forty years' growth, under the name of 
" sUva ccedua/' 

Ibid. p. 101. There is a commisium of archbishop Simon de Sud- 
bury, A. D. 1375, of considerable value, as it enables us to estimate 
with a tolerable degree of accuracy the net produce of tithes in 
England at this period. The Pope had demanded from the English 
clergy a subsidy of sixty thousand florens, *^ which," says the arch- 
bishop, "amounts, at the very least, to the half of a tenth f* so that, 
aooording to this calculation, the tithes throughout England must 
have equalled about 1,200,000 florens annually ; and the value of 
a floren having been about six shiUings (according to Dr. Fleetwood), 
if reduced to our money, the result would be about £7,200,000 
per annum. In the reign of Henry IV. a.d. 1412, it was esti- 
mated at £5,173,376, including J8,400 ploughs of land.' The 
total gross income of the benefices m England and Wales, according^ 
to the returns made in 1834, is £3,251,159 : it must not, however^ 
be forgotten, that a very large portion of the tithe was alienated 
from the church at the time of the Reformation, and of course is 
not included in the estimate. Perhaps we must also make some 
allowance in the archbishop's calculation for the difference between 
the real and nominal value of church property ; as in levying the 
subsidies, they usually employed some estimate, (or taxaUon, as it 
was called,) made several years before. In the middle ages, mor- 
tuaries (and other oblations which have now no existence), were 
a fruitful source of emolument to the clergy ; but they were then 
about ten times as numerous as they are at the present day, and 
therefore in many instances wretchedly provided for. In reducing 
the 1,200,000 florens to our present money, I have adopted the 
statement of Hallam, in his ** History of tfts Middle Ages" where 
he says, " We may perhaps consider any given sum under Henry III. 
and Edward I. as equivalent, in generid command over commoditieB, 
to about 24 or 25 times that nominal value at present; and 24 
seems a sufficient multiple, when we would raise a sum mentioned 
by a writer under Edward I. to the same real value expressed in 
our present money. In the reign of Edward III, a.d. 1350, the 
statute of labourers fixes ihe wages of reaipers during harvest at 
three-pence a day toithout diet, eqwd to five shiUings at present^ — or 
twenty times the original sum."" 

Ibid. p. 206. — Mandate of archbishop Courtney respecting tithes^ 

A.D. 1389. 

We command, that tithes be paid from pastures and meadows^ 

whether they be common or enclosed, in tlus wise : — If the cattle 

which feed there be unfruitful^ such as horses, colts, or bullocks, let 

a tithe in money be paid for every acre, according to its true value ; 

t Hame, iii. 69. " Hallam^ ii. 518—523, ch. ix. part 2, 
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should they however be finitful, such as oo¥rs, mares, or sheep, in 
this case, besides the ti^es in young, wool, cheese, or milk, let three- 
pence be paid to the church for every cow. Let personal tithes be 
exacted from artificers, whether they be shoe-inakers, butchers, 
carpenters, &c., according to the amount of their wages; and let 
tithes be paid of all that the earth or the water nourishes, entire, and 

without any deduction of expenses, on pain of being suspended 

from entrance into the church, after three admonitions ; and should 
they continue contumacious, let them be excommunicated, and ab- 
solved only by the archbishop. 

WiLK. iii. p. 219. Constitution of archbishop Courtney y A.D, 1393, 
to the effect, that calves, lambs, &c. should not be given as tithe till 
they had been weaned. 

Ibid. p. 567. — CouncQ of the province of Cashdy at Limericky 
A.D. 1453. 

Can. 34. That physicians, poets, goldsmiths, carpenters, &c. are 
bound to pay tithes of all their lawfid gains, the necessary expenses 
being first deducted 

Can, 41. That a tenth part of waste land belongs to the parson, 
as well as of cvraJtle land. 

Can, 63. That tithes of cheese and milk are not due at the same 
time ; but when the cheese is made, the rector may choose whether 
he will have milk or cheese. 

Can. 73. The council declares, that beneficed clerks shall pay 
tithes in the places where their benefices are situated; wander^^ 
{vagahundt) in the place where they study ; and householders in the 
place where they reside. 

Can, 74. The council (further) declares that laymen cannot pos- 
sess ecclesiastical revenues by hereditary right, although their an- 
cestors may have possessed these revenues for four or more years. 

Can, 98. That all pardoners {quoBStores) shall pay tithes to the 
parish church where they reside, and from which they receive the 
sacraments, of all their gains {arising from the sale of indulgences). 

Can, 120. That in d^e province of Cashel, as well as other parts 
of Ireland, the first-fruits of a benefice shall belong to the ordinary 
who hath collated it. 

Some information respecting mortuaries, oblations, and oth^ 
sources of ecclesiastical revenue will be found at the end of 
Chapter V. § 5. See also in the first section of this chapter, pp. 
91, 92, 95, 98, 106, 115, and N., 116, 117, 120, &c., 122. 
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$ ni.—CELIBACY OF THE CLERGY. 
Concilia Magn^ Britannia, &c. Edit. Wilkins, Vol. 1, 

WiLKiNS, Concil. i. 2 — Canons of St Patrick and other Irish 
bishops, A.D. 456. 

Can, 6. Should any dergyman, from an ostiary to a priesty 
appear without his tunic ; if his hair should not be shaved according 
to the Roman method ; or if his wife should walk about with her 
head uncovered (or unveiled), let such be both despised by the laity, 
and separated from the church. 

Xote, Saint Patrick himself was the son of Calphumius a deacon, 

who was the son of Potitus a priest See his own words in the " Book 

OF Abmagh,'' published by Sir. W. Betham. 

Ibid. p. 103. — Excerptions ofEcgbert, archbishop of York, A.D. 750. 

Ex, 31. That none of the clergy be allowed to have a sub- 
introduced woman. 

Note, Martin of Braga understands by this, an adopted or pretended 
sister, or other relation. This is termed by Ecgbert a Nicene canon. 

Ex, 32. The canons also teach, that if any man marry a widow 
or a divorced woman, or if he marry a second time, he shall never be 
made a deacon or a priest. 

Ibid. p. 133. — Pcenxtentid of Ecgbert, archbishop of York, a.d. 750. 

B. in. ch. 1. If a priest or deacon marry, let him lose his orders : 
and if they commit fornication after they are ordained, let them, 
besides, fast seven years, according to the directions of the bishop. 

Ibid. p. 214. — CormcQ, of London, under king Edmond, a.d. 944. 

Cap, I. That persons in holy orders, who ought to be an example 
to the people of God, preserve their chastity : if not, let them lose 
their worldly possessions, and (the privilege of being buried in) a con- 
secrated cemetery. 

Cap. TV, If a man shall defile a nun, or commit adultery, let him 
not he considered worthy of a consecrated burying-place, unless he 
make the same compensation as for murder. 

Ibid. p. 219. Laws of the Northumbrian priests, a.d. 950. 
Can. 35. If a priest shall desert his wife, and marry another, let 
him be anathema. 

Note, Wilkins translates ewenan " concubinam ^ Johnson has, how- 
ever, shown that it had an honest signification among oiur forefathers, 
nay, that it was sometimes applied even to the queen herself. 

Ibid. p. 233. — Archbishop Dunstan's Pcenitential, a.d. 963. 

Cap, XXXI. If a priest, monk, or deacon, had a lawful wife before 
his ordination, and hath dismissed her and taken orders, and after- 
wards hath often cohabited with her, let each of them fast the same 
as for murder f and vehemently lament it. 
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WiLK. i. p. 239. Edgar, in his charter called OnoaildeiAaw, a.d. 964, 
says, that by his authority Oswald, bishop of Worcester, ** having 
banished the foolish songs and filthy obscenities of the (secular) 
clergy, gave their possessions to monks, the religious servants of 
God ; which grant, made unto the monks, I conjSrm by my royal 
authority, and with the concurrence of my princes and nobles, so 
that from henceforward the (secular) clergy shall have no right or 
pretence to reclaim any thing from thence, because at die peril of 
their order they preferred continuing with their wives to (ike duty 
(f) serving God chastely and canonically. 

Ibid. p. 250.— The canons ofJSlfrk to Wutfinus a biskopy a.d. 970. 

Can. 1. I tell you, O priests, of a truth, what has been appointed 
concerning the priesthood. Christ himself established christiamty 
and chastity ; let all therefore who would walk in his way forsake 
the company of their wives, for he himself hath declared, that ^ he 
who hateth not his unfe is not worthy of me." 

Can. 6. The priests of this age often say that Pet^ had a wife, 
and they say truly, for it was proper that he diould under the old 
dispensation bef(»^ he was converted to Christ, but when he became 
Christ's disciple he forsook his wife. 

Can. 7. Under the old dispensation (priests) might lawfully have 
wives, since they neither celebrated mass, nor gave the housel to 
men, but sacrificed animab, till Christ before his passion instituted 
the mass. 

Ibid. p. 268. — Capitula made in king JEthdrecTs reign, a.d. 994. 

Cap. xn. It is not proper that any woman should dwell in the 
house with a priest; (and) although the canons allow this to a 
mother or a sister, and other (rdalions), whom we dare not suspect 
of any thing that is infamous, yet we prohibit all women (from domg 
so), because, although they may be relations, yet they have other 
maids who it is to be feared may entice the priest to sin. 

Ibid. p. 286. — Promsions of the wise men at Engsham (Oxfordshire), 
under jEthdred, a. d. 1009. 

Cc^. I. We entreat and charge all God's servants, and especially 
priests, that they obey God, love chastity, and beware of the wrath 
of God ; and let them know assuredly that they ought not to cohabit 
with a wife. But, what is still worse, some have two or more ; and 
some, after dismissing (the wife) whom they formerly had, during 
her lifetime marry another, as it becomes not chnstians to do. 
Whosoever will live chastely, as an addition of worldly honour, let 
him ei\joy the weregild and other rights of a thane, both during his 
lifetime and at his burial ; and if any man will not act as becometh his 
order, let him be deprived of his dignity both before Qod and man. 

Note. Cap. vi. of kinf/ Canutes ecclesiastical laws, A. D. 1033, is 
nearly the same.* 

* Wilk. i. 301. 
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WiLK. L p. 365. — CownoU of Winehegter^ under Lanjrane, a.d. 1076. 

Can. 15. Let clerks either live chastely, or desist from their office. 

Ibid. p. 367. In the council of Winchester, under Lanfranc, a.d. 
1076, it was decreed, ** that no canon regular (canonicus) shall have 
a wife : but priests who live in castles or in villages, who have wives, 
shall not be forced to dismiss them ; if they have not, let them be 
forbidden to marry: and henceforth let bishops beware that they 
presume not to ordain any persons, either priests or deacons, till 
they have first professed that they have no wives." 

Note. The following was the profession of chastity required at this 
period : *' I brother N, in the presence of my lord bishop N, promise 
unto Ood and to all his saints, that I will preserve the chastity of my 
body, according to the canonical decrees, and the order which is about 
to be confeired upon me."* From the context of the extractpreceding 
this note, it appears to me evident that Ailric, late bishop of Chichester, 
had been deposed on account of his being married. Aeelmar, bishop of 
Elmham, just before the conquest, and brother to ardibishop Stigand, 
was certamly a married prelate, x 

Ibid. p. 378. — LeUer of Pope Paschal II, to archbishop Ansekn^ 
A.D. 1100. 

We believe that your brotherhood is not ignorant what has been 
determined in the Roman church concerning the sons of presbyters. 
But whereas in the kingdom of England their nwmber is so great thai 
ahnoit ike grea/ter and better part of the clergy hdong to this dass, we 
commit a dupensing power to your care. 

Ibid. p. 382. — Council of London, under archbishop Anselm, 
A.D. 1102. 

Can. Y. That no archdeacon, priest^ or deacon, marry a wife, or 

retain her if he hath married her. 

Can. n. That a priest, while he unlawfully converses with a 

woman, may not celebrate mass. 

Can. Til. That no man be ordained a subdeacon, or over, without 

a profession of chastity. 

Can. Tm. That the sons of priests inherit not their fathers' 

diurches. 

Ccm. X. That priests go not to drinking-bouts, or drink to pegs. 
Note. ** Ad jjnnnas bibant" To check the vice of drunkenness, in 
the year 969, kmg Edgar " ordained certain cups, with pins or nails set 
in them ; adding thereunto a law, that what person dranx past the mark 
at one draught, should forfeit a certain penny, half to go to the in- 
former, and the other to the ruler of the borough where the offence was 
committed." ' 

* Howel, p. 83. 

< See BSomciield's History of Norfolk, vol. x. p. 386. edit. 8vo. 

1 Fox, I. 173. And see the article on Pxa-TANKABDS, Oeni. Mag, Sept, 1768. 
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dm. XXIX. Against a c^ittin nameless crime, which it seems then 
prevailed among the clergy. 

Note. So general was the abominable crime to which I allude at this 
period in England, that the foUowine passage occurs in Anselm's letter, 
which immemately follows the synodical decrees, (p. 384) : " It is also 
to be considered that this crime has been hitherto so general, that 
scarcely any one is ashamed of it ; and therefore many being ignorant 
of its atrocity, have precipitated themselyes into it. Those however 
who have polluted themselves with this crime since the excommunica- 
tion has been published, ought to have a severer penance imposed upon 
them. Concerning archdeacons and canons who, having foraaken their 
wives, place them m separate houses upon their manors, I throk that, 
till something else has been determinect it may be winked at {toUeran- 
dum^ if they solemnly engage to have no intercouse with them. Con- 
cemmg those presbyters who firom fear dare not leave their wives, the 
decision of the council is to be enforced.'' Such were the deplorable 
consequences of the law of clerical celibacy! Howel (in his JSynopnt 
Qmciuorumf p. 87,) says, "Totus clerus Eboracensis nee iixores di- 
miserunt, nee castitatem professi sunt Adactus ergo est Anselmus 
excommunicationem singulis dominicis diebiis renovare in Sodomitas, « 
et alios aliorum criminum conscios.'' 

WiLK. i. p. 387. — Council of London^ under arMishop Afuehny 
A.D. 1108. 

" Mani/ presbjrters, notwithstanding the decrees of the council of 
London, and the punishment which the king had inflicted upon them, 
retained their wives, or had since married.'' ' At this council king 
Henry presided, and as many of his nobles took an active part in it, 
we are not to look upon it as an ecclesiastical synod. Many severe 
laws were enacted against the married clergy. 

Can. I. — ^Yiii. It is decreed, that archdeacons, priests, deacons, 
and subdeacons shall put away their women (JbmUnasjy on pain of 
being deposed and thrust out of the choir. 

Can. yjn. All archdeacons shall swear not to receive money for 
conniving at the transgression of this statute, and whatever areh- 
deacon or (rural) dean shall refuse to swear this, let him be deposed 
from his office. 

Can. IX. Those priests, however, who shall prefer to forsake the 
company of women, and to serve God and the holy altars, desisting 
from their office for forty days, shall procure vicars to act for them 
during the interim : a (further) penance being ei\joined them at the 
discretion of the bishop. 

Can. X. All the moveables of such presbyters, deacons, &c., as 
shall offend hereafter, shall be delivered to (their) bishops, and also 
the concubines, with their property, as adulteresses. 

Ibid. p. 408. — Council at London, a.d. 1126, under John de Crema 

the legate-. 
Can. 13. To presbyters, deacons, subdeacons, and canons, by our 
* Eadmer. 
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apostolical authority we f<»rbid the society of wives, concubines, and 
wt>men of every description. 

Note. Yet a few months after, when he was at Durham, this chaste 

legate was surprised in the act of fornication. * The above canon is 

nearly the same as the fifth canon of the council of Westminster, A. D. 

1127. 

WiLK. i. p. 410. — In the eowMHofWegtmintUry under archbishop 
William (CorboyX)^ a.d. 1127, canons 5, 6, 7, contain very severe 
enactments against married or concubinary priests, &c. 

Ibid. p. 411. Matthew Paris thus speaks of another Ixyndon 
eouncU^ which he places in the year 1129 : " There were present at 
this council, William archbishop of Canterbury, Thurstan archbishop 
of York, with their suflfragans ; all of whom king Henry deceived 
through the simplicity of the primate ; for they granted to the king 
a jurisdiction over the concubines of priests, the consequences of 
which were very scandalous, for the king received an immense sum 
of money from priests to redeem their concubines" (foc(xriis). In 
the Saxen Chroidcle, it is said that the prelates unanimously agreed 
in this council, that such of the priesthood as refused to put away 
their wives by the festival of St. Andrew next ensuing, should be 
deprived of their benefices : '' but the king gave them aJl permission 
to return home, and so they returned home, nor had all these decree 
any forces ; for all retained their wives as they had done before, 
wUh the king's pemUsiian." 

Ibid. p. 415. Legatine councU of Westminster ^ a.d. 1138, canon 8, 
against married and concubinary priests, that they presume not to 
c^ebrate mass, and that they be deprived of office and benefice. 

Ibid. p. 423. A buU of Pope Lticku Il.y annulling those charters 
by which sons succeeded to the preferment held by their fathers, 
A.D. 1144. Yet Clement III., in 1189, allowed the legiHmcOe sons 
of clerks to succeed their fathers.** 

Ibid. p. 548. — Council of Dublin, a.d. 1217. 

Let the concubines of priests or clerks be compelled to do penance, 
and let not rectors conmiit their parishes to the care of notorious 
fornicators. 

Ibid. p. 573. — Council of Durham, under Richard, bishop of Durham, 

A.D. 1220. 

That priests live honestly, and expel their concubines to a distance 
from their houses. If they persist, let them not only be deprived of 
their benefices, but deposed for ever. Let prelates also who pre- 
sume to countenance them in their iniquities from avaricious 
motives, sufifer the same punishment. 

Note, Such was the state of clerical morality before the Reformation, 
that among the Centum Gravamina presented by the German princes to 
the Pope's legate at the diet of Nuremberg, A. D. 1522, there occurs the 

* WintonSensis apad Johnson. ^ Deer. lib. i. Tit. xvii. cap. 12. 
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following: << Gravamen xgi. Ako in many places, Inshopa and tb^ 
officials not only tolerate priests who keep ooncubines, provided a cer- 
tain sum of money be paio, but they even compel continent priest$y and 
who Uve without ooncuhmee, to pay the concubtnary tax ; asserting that 
the bbhop is in want of money, and that when they have paid it, they 
may either remain in a state of celibacy, or keep concubines." ^ 
And since a priest, when he commits sin, causes the people of God 
to offend, let him especially abstain from his spiritual daughter, 
from a woman who confesses to him, and from all to whom he hath 
dispensed the sacraments, of the church. 

WiLK. i. p. 590. — CaunoU of Oxford^ under arehbiihop LcmgUm^ 
A.D. 1222. 

Cap. xxvin. That beneficed derks, and those who are in h<^y 
orders, presume not to keep concubines puUidy in their howef, or 
where there is icandal to haee public aoeea to thm. 

Note. Upon this Lindwood remarks, that priests keeping concubines 
prieateiy, are here excused as to the punisnment, but not as to the 
crime.** 

Ibid. p. 606. A letter from Walter, archbishop of York, a.d. 1225, 
to remove such clerks as had succeeded their fitthers in their bene- 



Ibid. p. 607. A deoree of Stephen, archbishop of Canterbury, a. d. 
1225, that ** the concubines of clerks in holy orders shall not have 
dmstian burial. Also that they shall not be churched (puirificentur) 
even if they desire it, unless they undertake to make satisfiu^on." 

Ibid. p. 609 — Provincial cotmcU in SeoHand^ a.d. 1225. 

Can. xvin. Against concubinary priests, who were evidently v«y 
numerous; for the words are, ^* ad profitgandum putridum iUud cupi- 

dinis Ubidinosw eonlagiwm, quo decor ecdesia turpiter maeulatur 

nclentes ergo tantam ecdesica ignominiam prceterire,** &c.* 

Can. xxm. That beneficed clerks hereafter presume not to buv 
houses or possessions in a lay fee, for the use of tiieir concubines and 
children. 

Can. Lin. If any priest shall commit fornication with his spiritual 
daughter, let him know that he is guilty of flagrant adultery. A 
bishop or a priest ought not to have connexion with the women who 
confess their sins to them ; and if this should happen, which God 
forbid, let a bishop do penance for fifteen years, and a priest for 
twelve years ; and let them be deposed, if it come to the ears of the 
people. 

Ibid. p. 62T. — Inquiries made in the diocese of Lincoln, a.d. 1230. 
In. 6. Whether any beneficed clerks in holy orders be married ? 
In. 7. Whether any clerks frequent the churches of nuns without 
a reasonable cause ? 

< Brown's Fascicolos Rerum, p. 354, &c. ^ In loco. • See also cap. Izil. 
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In, 20. Whether any rector or vicar be the son of the last in- 
cumbent? 

WiLK. i. p. QdS.^Legatine cansHtutians ofeardmdl Othoy a.d. 1237. 

Cap. xv. It has been made known to us, that many, unmindful of 
their salvation, haAdng contracted marriages in a clandestine way, 
retain both their preferment and their wives; that they get new 
benefices, and are promoted to holy orders. Let such be altogether 
deprived of their benefices. 

Ccq}, XVI. We decree abo, that unless clerks, and especially those 
in holy orders, who publicly keep concubines, either in their own 
houses or elsewhere, shall remove them firom thence within a month, 
they be suspended from their office and benefices. 

Nate, John Athene, a Roman Catholic annotator who flourished be- 
fore the Reformation, states it as his opinion, that if a clerk kept such a 
woman privately^ he would not be a transgressor of the constitution. 
In reply to the question, *< If a clerk keep a concubine in public, so as 
never to have her for a whole month at once, but for a whole year at 
times, does he avoid the penalty of this constitution ?^ he declares in 
the affirmative that he does, and applies the old proverb, " i^t non cast^ 
tamen caut^^ a great demonstration of the looseness of the age, and 
especially of the canonists. * 

Ibid. p. 705. — ConsttMums of WaUety bishop of Durham, 
A.D. 1255. 

Let no beneficed derk in holy orders marry a wife : if he should 
do so, let him be deprived of his benefice, and suspended from the 
execution of his office, unless in a case allowed by law. 

That priests and rectors who commit fornication with their spiritual 
daughters, or who publicly keep concubines, shall be also suspended 
and deprived. 

Note. Spiritual dauffhtert, L e. women whom they had baptized or 
shriven. 

We strictly forbid clerks to frequent the monasteries of nuns 
without reasonable cause. 



CoNCiLU Magn^ Britannl£, &c., Edit. Wilkins, Vol. n. 
WiLK. ii. 5. — Constitutions of Cardinal Othobon the legate, a.d. 1268. 

Cap. vm. Unless clerks, and especially those in holy orders, who 
publicly keep concubines, in their own houses or elsewhere, dismiss 
them within a month, let them be suspended from office and benefice. 

Ibid. p. 40. A process instituted by archbishop Peckham, a.d. 
1279, against a certain bishop (whom he does not name), for having 
five (tU^^mate) children, a.d. 1279. 

• JohntOD. 
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WiLK. u. p. 60 — ContHMUm ofarMiAop Prnkkam^ of LamhttK 
A.D. 1281. 

That the iom of presbyten shall not have cfanrches committed to 
their charge in which their fathers have lately ministered. 

Ibid. p. 106. In a letter from archbishop Peckham to the bishop 
of St. David's^ a.d. 1284, he says: '^ We decree, that in punishing 
the clergy for the vice of lust, the regulations of the holy fathers 
Otho and Othobon shall be observed." In the preceding page he 
had said to the bishop of St. Asaph, " And because it haUi been of 
old notorious that your clergy have enormously and beyond measure 
been polluted with the vice of incontinence," &c. ; from which it is 
evident that the morals of the Welsh clergy were at this period at a 
very low ebb. 

Ibid. p. 169.— CantUMum of GUbeii^ biihop of CkicAeiter, jl.i>. 1289. 

Cap, n. — ^ix. If any (clerk) accused of the vice of incontinence 
cannot canonicaUy purge himself let him be considered as convicted, 
and deprived of the fruits of his benefice. They however are to be 
more severely punished who have violated the chastity of their own 
spiritual daughters, whom they have baptized or (eMn) once confessed. 

Cap, TV. Rectors who are not afraid to corrupt their own parish- 
ioners, ought to be degraded from their office, and after domg 
penance by pilgrimage for fifteen years, to pass the remainder of 
their lives in a monastery. 

Note, This alludes to an unnatural offence, the words being "/iro- 
pnoB parocManoB.*' 

Cap. TL The ooncubines of priests, or of others in holy ord^rs^ 
are to be excommunicated ; and let rectors take care not to entrust 
their parishes to the charge of priests who are notorious fornicators, 
or convicted of incontinence, on pain of forfeiting forty shillings, to 
be applied to the structure of Chichester cathedral. 

Ibid. p. 176.— Cofu^ifueiofw of the diocese ofSodor, a.d. 1291. 

Cap, VI. We strictly forbid the rectors of churches, vicars, 
priests, or clerks in holy orders, to keep concubines publicly or pri- 
vately, firom whence an evil suspicion may arise. 

Note. The Latin word which I translate concubines is ^focatiasT 
which I stronffly suspect to be a term of reproach applied to uie lawful 
wives of the clergy ; for otherwise it would follow that inferior clerks or 
laymen might lawfully keen concubines. The marriage of priests was 
considered as a kind of adultery, and their wives therdbre experienced 
both hard names and ill usage. 

Ibid. p. 502.— Cofweveu^fon of Richard, bishop of Ossory, a. d. 1320. 

Cap, VI. Whereas the filthy contagion of lust hath become so 
oommon among clerks and priests in these days, that neither the 
authority of the gospel, nor canonical sevmty, hath been hitherto 
able to extirpate it ; since they still publicly retain their concubines, 
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to the danger of their own eternal damnation, the disgrace of the 
eodeaiastieEd order, and the pernicious example of the people ; we 
decree that all the clergy of the diocese of Ossory, who keep concu- 
bines, shall put them away altogether within a month from this time, 
on pain of suspension from their office. And let them nevertheless 
lose a third part of the fruits of their benefices, to be disposed of at 
the discretion of the ordinary. Those however who continue dis- 
obedient after this punishment, shall be considered as incorrigible, 
and deprived of their benefices. 

Concilia Magn^ Britankl£, &c., Edit. Wilkins, Vol. III. 

WiLK. ill. p. 59. — CanstituHon ofSim/on Langkam, bishop of Ely, 
A.D. 1364. 

Let all beneSced clerks and all in holy orders avoid the vice of 
luxury and all voluntary imdeanness of the flesh, and let none of 
them marry a wife ; and if any man shall have married a wife before 
he received holy orders, let him not hold an ecclesiastical benefice, 
or exercise the ministerial functions : and let not clerks, without a 
reasonable cause, frequent the monasteries of nuns. 

WiLK. iii. p. 277. Mandate of the bUhop of Exeter, a. d. 1403. That 
no married persons, whether clerks in minor orders, or laymen, should 
exercise any ecclesiastical jurisdiction whatsoever, such as the power 
of excommunication, suspension, &c. 

Ibid. p. 430, a. d. 1424, John Russel, a preaching friar and priest, 
was summoned before the convocation for having publicly preached, 
at Stamford on Corpus Christ! day, that " a monk might lie with a 
woman without committing mortal sin ;" which conclusion he caused 
to be affixed to the church-door. 

Note. In page 364 of this volume, we find the uniyeniity of Oxford 
complaining, that ** whereas the carnal and lascivious lives of priests is 
at this time a scandal to the whole church, and whereas their public 
fornication passes altogether unpunished, unless perchance by some 
triffin^ and secret pecuniary penalty; it appears expedient, for the 
purifying of the church, that if a priest, of whatsoever order, is a public 
fornicator, he shall abstain from the celebration of mass during the 
time limited by law, and also publicly undergo corporal punishment." 
This was written a.d. 1414. 

Ihed. p. 696.— Prooiawwrtiofi of king Henry VUL, a.d. 1521. 
The kynges majestic, understandyng that a fewe in numbre of 
this his realme, being priests, as well regions as other, have taken 
wives, and married themselves : his highness, in no wise mindyng 
that tiie generalitee of the clergie shoulde with the example of such 
a fewe numbre of light personns prooeade to marriage without a 
common consent of his highness and his realme, doth therefore 
straightlye charge and commaunde, as well all and singular the said 
priests as have attempted mariages that be openly knawen, that thei, 
ne any of them shal minister any sacrament or other mimsterie mys- 
tical, ne have any office, dignitee, cure, privilege, or profit belongyng 

L 3 
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to the dergie of this reahne ; but shal be utterly alter such manage 
expelled and deprived from the same. 

Note, In the course of this document he threatens also imprisonment 
to such priests as shoidd hereafter marry. 

WiLK. iii. p. 697. In the convoeatum the same year, the' following 
proposition was propounded : " That all such canons, laws, decrees, 
usages, and customs, heretofore made, had, or used, that forbyd any 
person to contracte matrimonie, or condemne matrimonie by any 
person already contracted, for any vowe of priesthood, castitie, or 
widohood, shall from henceforth be utterly voyde and of none effect" 
" The affi/rmantei of this proposition (saith archbishop Parker) ^ere 
almost treble as many as were the negantesJ* 



5 rV—THE MONASTIC SYSTEM. 
Concilia Magn^b Britannle, &g., Edit. Wiulins, Vol. I. 

WiLKiNs' CoNCiL. i. 3. — Cawmi of St Patrick AtunUus, 4t;. made 
in Irdand, a.b. 456. 

Can. 9. Let not a monk and a virgin dwell in one house, go in 
the same conveyance from one town to another, or earnestly con- 
verse together. 

Ibid. p. 2o-28, a-d. 601. According to Bede', in the synod of Wor- 
cester, when the Britons rejected his authority!^, '* the man of God 
Augustin is said to have threatened the Britons prophetically, ' that 
if t£ey would not receive terms of peace from their brethren, they 
must expect war from the enemy ; and that if they would not preach 
the way of life to the English people, by their hands they should 
suffer tbe judgment of death." And it is stated, that in 611, (t.e. 
ten years after,) in the time of Lawrence, Augustin's successor, 
Ethilfrid, king of Northumbria, *'at the requegt of Addberd, king of 
Kent (Etiielbert), led a great army against the Britons, and slew 
twelve hundred of the monks of Bangor, only fifty of them esci^ing." 
It is to be feared that Augustin was in some degree instrumental to 
the accomplishment of his own prophecy. Concerning the celebrated 
monastery of Bangor, Nicholas Trivet tells us, that ** it was divided 
into seven parts, in every one of which there were three hundred 
monks who lived by their labour." I subjoin the original as a curi- 
ous specimen of the old Norman French : '^ Done puis que Sek/U 
Augustin estoit venuz, troua en Wales un Aroevesqey e un abbeie 
tresnoUe en la cite de Bangor, e estoit demsee en sept portions, e en 
chescune estoit treis cenz moines, <( vivoiewt de lur labour," 

f Bede, ii. 2. f See p. 20, 8cc. 
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WiLK. p. i3.—QAmea of Herudford (Hartford) convened hy Theo- 
dore, A.D. 673. 

Can, 3. That no bishop be permitted to diaturb monasteries 
consecrated to God, nor violently to deprive them of any of their 
property. 

Ibid. p. 48. — PrimUges panted ly Pope Agatho to the monastery of 
Medehamsted (now Peterborough), fi-om the Saxon Chromde, 
A.D. 680. 

Cap. n. and ni. That neither king, bishop, earl, or any one else, 
shall have any tax or tribute, or exact any militaiy or other service 
from the abbey of Medehamstead. That the bishop of the diocese 
shall not dare to ordain, consecrate, or do any thing in the abbey, 
(unless at the request of the abbot,) or exact from it any episcopal 
or synodical fine or tax of any description. 

Cap, rv. It is my will also that this abbot shall be esteemed legate 
of the see of Rome throughout the whole of England, and that 
whosoever shM he elected (£bot of that place by the monks, shall be 
consecrated by the archbishop of Canterbury {Cantwarbyrig), 

Cap, v. I will and confirm, that whosoever shall vow to make a 
pilgrunage to Rome, and he cannot fulfil his vow on account of ill 
headth, &c,, whether he be an Englishman or a native of any other 
island, may go to the monastery of Medehamstead, and enjoy the 
same remission from Christ, and St. Peter, and the abbot and monks, 
which he would have enjoyed if he had gone to Rome. 

WiLK. i. p. 80. In the charter of Ina, king of the West Saxons, 
granted to Glastonbury abbey, A.D. 725, he exempts it from all 
episcopal jurisdiction, as well as "from all regal exactions and 
services, such as (military) expeditions, and building of bridges 
or citadels; and also from the direction and interference of all 
archbishops and bishops." Large grants of land accompanied these 
extraordinary privQeges. The bishop was to go with his clergy 
once a-year to his mother church at Glastonbury, and sing the litany 
there ; the abbot or monks might permit any bishop who celebrated 
the canonical Easter, to officiate and administer the sacraments in 
the churches under their oontroul. The king, moreover, strictly 
forbids his subjects of every degree from entering the precincts 
of the abbey for the purpose of pleading, searchhig, plundering 
{rc^piendt)^ commanding, or interdicting; "and whatever causes 
shidl arise concerning murder, sacrilege, witchcraft, robbery, &c., 
concerning ecclesiastical discipline, the ordination ofderks, or synodal 
conventions, let them, without prejudice to any man, be defined by 
the judgment of the abbot and monks : and whosoever shall presume 
to violate this grant, let him know that, being eternally damned, he 
will perish in the ineffable torment of devouring flames." 

Note, According to the monkish legend, a wicker church thatched 
with reeds was buUt at Glastonbury by JoBeph of Arimathtm, and this 
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church was considered the most ancient, not only in England, but also 
in the world. Thus, a.d. 1162, Henry XL, in a srant of his, calls it 
' totius Anglis, et arbis ChrisUani antiqmssimiB.'' Concerning ihe/abU 
of Joseph of Arimathiea, see Maimsbury apud Spdm, I. 4-11. 
WiLK. i. p. 83. Among the answers of Egbert, archbishop of York, 
and brother to Eadbyrht, king of Northumbrian we find the follow- 
ing, A.D. 734 : '' K any of the laity who are known to preside ocer 
monasteries, shall receive persons not belonging to them without 
letters dismissory, the person so offending shall forfeit ten sicle^ to 
the king, ten to the bishop of the diocese, and ten to the abbot 
whose monk he hath received." 

Q. 11. What do you say to this, that some persons having monas- 
teries of their own, so unadvisedly dispose of them, that after their 
demise two persons preside over a monastery of the same sex ? 

Ibid. p. 95. CowneH of Cloves-hoo, eoweened by archbishop OittU- 
berty A.D. 747. 

N.B. Some think the place to have been C^ in the hundred of jBoo 
in Kent; and others, Abmgton, NorUiamptonshire. 

Can. 6. Strongly condemns the usurpation of monasteries by 
laymen, which then prevaUed to a great extent. 

Can, 20. Proves the monastic discipline at this time to have 
become very lax, as it forbids laymen to enter into the private 
rooms or cloisters of monasteries, ''*2e^ they should see any thing 
indecent : for this familiarity of laymen is both vicious and hurtful 
and especially in the monasteries of nuns, whose canversaHon is 
irregular; for by this means not only causes of suspicion arise, but 
crimes are perpetrated, to the disgrace of our profession. Let not 
therefore the houses of nuns {sancHnuynicMum) be chambers of filthy 
conversation, junketting, drunkenness, and luxury, but the habitations 
of chaste and sober livers." 

Can. 21. Let not monastics either indulge in the vice of drunken- 
ness, or compel others to drink intemperately ; and let them not, 
like tipplers, engage in drinking-bouts before the third hour of the 
day, called the canonical hour. 

WiLK. i. p. 105. — Excerptions of Egbert, chp. of York, a.d. 750. 

Ex, 63. Let abbots, as becometh religious humility, continue 
under the power of (their) bishops ; and if they in any way trans- 
gress their rule, let them be corrected by (tbeir) bishops. Let 
monks be subject to their abbots ; but if any one of them shall act 
contiunaciously, wander about firom place to place, or presume to 
have any thing of his own, let all that he hath acquired be taken 
away by the abbots, and let those who wander about be imprisoned 
as deserters. 

Ex. 64. If any abbot be not himible, chaste, &c., let him be 
deposed by the bishop in whose territory he is, with the concur- 
rence of the neighbouring abbots and others who fear God. 
^ The value of the siele was about twopence. 
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Em. 67. TheodcMre says, '' Let not monks go from place to place, 
but let them continue in that obedience which they promised at 
their corwenion.'* 

Ex. 68. Let the monk who violates his sacred rule, ** Vel par- 
vulofiim incestuos^, aut adolescentium consectator/' be pubUoly 
whipped ; let him lose the crown which he bore upon his h^ (i. e. 
the ianture), and being shorn bald, let him suffer the grossest insidts ; 
or, loaded with iron chains, let him pine in a dungeon. 

Ex. 70, Let monks never take flesh meat at their meals, &c. 

Ex. 94 and 95. Infants may be offered with the will and consent 
of their parents ; and let the person thus placed in a monastery by 
his parents, know that he must remain there for ever. 

Note. The child was brought to the church by his father, and it was 
a part of the ceremony to cover his hands with the altar pall. Some- 
times children were thus offered in the very cradle. See Du Gauge's 
Glossary, voce ** oblaH,'* and Bingham's Oiig. £ccl. b. vii. c. iiL § 4, 5. 

Ex. 110. Monks ought not to take food before the third sacred 
bour of the day, nor partake of a banquet : nor let clerks ever eat 
till they have first repeated a hymn ; and afterwards let them give 
Ood thanks. 

Note. Three o'clock having been anciently the ninth hour, was called 

the nones ; whence the term noon, though now misapplied. 

Ex. 120. Lawful matrimony may not be abrogated without the 
consent of both parties ; one may however, with the advice of the 
bishop, permit the other to devote himself to the service of God (in 
a monastery). Some say that in that case, if they be young and 
cannot contain, the other party may engage in another marriage, 
which I praise not : but if one who is married wishes to engage in 
a monastic life, let him not be received unless his wife (fuyt ofdy) 
releases him {from his conjugal txno), but herself professes celibacy. 

WiLK. i. p. 147.— CoMficiZ of CeoHehythe, a.d. 785. 

Can. 4. That bishops take care that their canons live in a canon- 
ical manner : and that monks and nuns live regularly, both as far as 
respects their food and attire ; and let them use the habit which the 
oriental monks wear. 

Ism. p. 169. — Council of Ceailehythe under Wvljred, archbishop 
of danterbwry, a.d. 816. 

Cap. V. That every bishop have the power of choosing an abbot 
or an abbess in his own diocese, with the consent and advice of the 
famfly. 

Cap. yn. That neither bishops, abbots, nor abbesses, be allowed 
to grant any of the estates belonging to their churches, except for 
the space of one man's life, and that with the consent and permission 
of the fiimily. 
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WiLK. i. p. 176. — CaunoU of LondoHy a.d. 833, fr<m Ingtdphw. 

Among other extraordinaiy privileges granted by Withlasius, 
king of Mercia, to the abbey of Crowland in Lincolnshire, he con- 
stituted an asylum there, ''to which if any criminal should fly, let 
him be safe and enjoy the protection of the abbot and monks ; and 
let no officer of the king dare to follow him, or in any way to vio- 
late the asylum, on pain of losing his right foot. The said ftigitive 
shall also be allowed to fish in the five rivers wliich surround the 
said island {of Crowland), or to navigate them, and to work in any 
manner that he shall be ordered by his masters, without being in 
any way molested by my officers.** 

Ibid. p. 181. — CouncU of Kingsbury, a.d. 851, under Berhdf, 
king ofMercia, 

In the council ci Bennington^ ''Askillus, monk of Crowland, 
made a grievous complaint of the injuries infiicted upon his monas- 
tery by the Danes ; for which reason, at the council of Kingsbury, 
king Bertulph confirmed and augmented the privil^es granted to 
that monastery by his brother Withlasius. 1£ cattle belonging to 
the abbey should stray beyond the boundaries of the island of 
Crowland, criminab who had fled to the asylum were permitted to 
follow them, without being liable to be apprehended : and it was 
also granted to the brethren of this monastery, that whenever they 
went abroad upon any occasion, they might lawfuUy appoint the 
fugitive (criminals) whom they met in the course of their journey to 
be their servants, and that they should thus enjoy the same degree 
of safety throughout the entire kingdom as at the church of Crow- 
land, upon pain of mutilation of the most precious limb (membri 
magis dUecH), should any one rashly violate these privileges."*" 

Note, Like most of the monastic charters, the above are suspected 

not to be genuine. 

WiLK. i. p. 192.— EcdesiasHed laws of Alfred the Greai, a. d. 876. 

Cap, VI. If a man shall take a nun out of the monastery tmthoui 
the leave of the king or bishop, let him. pay one hundred and twenty 
shillings. 

Note. See Edgar's law called Oswaldes-latD, A.D. 964.* 

Ibid. p. 240, &c. — King Edgar's charter granted to the monks of 
Hyde, in the neighbourhood of Winchester, a. d. 966. 

Cap. vm., &c. He says that, " fearing lest he should incur eternal 
misery,'* he had expelled the vicious canons from the various monas- 
teries throughout his dominions, and, at tlie suggestion of the Holy 
Spirit, had founded the monastery at Hyde. He says that '' the 
enemies of these monks would hereafter have their portion with the 
traitor Judas, shivering with cold, parched with heat, bound with chains 
of fire/' &c.; and, " for his own part," charitably " wishes that they 
* In the same page. i^ log^ph. ' See p. 39. 
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may suffer tiie curse of Cain, and may be placed upon the left hand 
among the goats, to endure everlasting torments/' These monks 
were to be free in every respect from all services, &c., except build- 
ing bridges or citadels, and expeditions, commonly called ^* trinoda 
NECESSITAS." They were to observe the Benedictine rule, and an 
abbot was always to be chosen from their own body. 

Nate. The Latin is a curious specimen of the false taste of the age ; 
''Evacuate itacue polorum sede et eliminata tumidi fastus spurcitiA, 
summus totius bonitatis arbiter, lucidas coelorum sedes non sine cultore 
passus torpere, hominem ex limo conditum vitSB spiracido ad siii for- 
mavit simuitudinem,*' &c. (cap. 2.) 

WiLK. i. p. 246. In the speeds of king Edgar, a.d. 969, he says, 
talking of the secular clergy, " I omit that they have no open crown 
or convenient tonsure ; but lasciviousness in their garments, insolence 
in their gait, filthiness in their conversation, betray the foUy of their 
hearts. Besides, what negligence b there in (the celebration of) 
divine offices, as they scarcely deign to be present at the sacred 
vigils ! and when they are celebrating the holy solemnities of the 
mass, they appear to have assembled together rather to play and to 
laugh than to sing psalms. Shall I say that the good lament, and 
the evil-minded ridicule, (tJieir condwst) ? Shall I say with grief, (if 
indeed it can be told,) how they abound in feasts, in drinking-bouts, 
and in every sort of uncleanness, even to overflow ? so that already 
the houses of the clergy are considered as resorts of harlots, and the 
conventicles of buffoons. There they have dice, there they have 
dancing and singing tiU the middle of the night, with noisy mirth 
and abominable watchings. Thus the benefactions of kings, the 
alms of the poor, and, what is still more, the price of (Chris fs) pre- 
cious blood, is profligately squandered away. Was it for this that 
our ancestors exhausted their treasures?'' 

Note, That king Edgar was not the most proper person to make such 
a complaint, is clear from Wilk. i. 249, where we read — " De Edgaro 
rege cMustralem virpinem comprimente ; et de injuncta ilU a Dunstano 
eeptennaU poenttentmJ^ 

WiLK. i. p. 258. — The charter of king Edgar to Gkutonbttry 
abbey, a.d. 971. 

In the commencement he says : " Wherefore it appeared but just 
that the church of the most blessed mother of God and ever Virgin 
Mary at Glastonbury, as of old it hath obtained the chief dignity in 
my kingdom, so it should be specially honoured by us." He tiien 
proceeds to grant to the abbot and monks of the said monastery 
"the same power of acquitting or punishing in their court that I 
have in mine own throughout the entire realm of England. But if 
the abbot or any monk of that place shall, in the coiurse of his jour- 
ney, meet a robber who is led forth to be hanged, or to suffer any 
other kind of death, let him have the power of rescuing him from 
his imminent danger throughout the entire realm of England." More- 
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154 LANFBANO REFORMS THE BENEDIOTINB RULE. 

OTer the monastery wbs to he free from all episcopal juiiadictioii 
except that their diurches and chrism were to be consecrated by 
the bishop of Fountain, {Fantenajf in France ?) if the abbot chose. 
There is a salvo to the dignity of the holy Roman church, and 
also of the church of Dover. 

WiLK. i. p. 282. hi iheprwUe^ of hinffjEihdred to the n^moit^ 
of Ckntfs ekturdi, CanteAwyy a.d. 1003, he says, that ''he had 
expelled the {Mo^dar) priests from Christ's churches throughout 
his dominions, on acooimt of their notorious crimes, and placed 
monks there in their stead." In his charter, he makes the monas- 
tery free from all earthly obligations, with the exception oi military 
expeditions, the building of bridges, and the repair of citadels. 
" But if any wicked man, through the instigation of the devil, shall 
violate this privilege, let him be the companion of the traitor Judas ; 
and let him be et^nally lacerated by the teeth of the infernal dogs^ 
among the dreadful torments of heU, with all the devils." In &e 
Latin copy of this charter (ibid. p. 285,) it is thus expressed : ''And 
let him be eternally gnawed by the teeth of the infernal Cerberus^ 
with all the devils in the Stygian lake." 

WiLK. i. p. 286.— Prormotw of the Wise Men at Engtham 
{Oxfordshire^ under JSthdred, a.d. 1009. 

Fboosmusu. Let every monk who lives out of a monastery, and 
observes not his rule, return with all humility to his monastery; 
and let the monk who belongs to no monastery go to the bishop of 
the province, and bind himself before God and men to observe at 
least ^ese three things, viz. 1. chastity ; 2. the monastic habit ; and 
3. to serve the Lord to the best of his ability. 
Ism. p. 328. — The ConsHtutions of Archbishop Ltn^cme, a.d. 1072. 

[These constitutions give us a very great insight into the monastic 
discipline of the period. The beginning of thu document consists 
entirely of ritual directions, relating to the mode of celebration at the 
great festivals, &c., some of which will be found in Chapt^ V. § 1, 
A.D. 1072 : but we learn incidentally from them that monasteries 
at this period contained schools for the instruction of children, 
the discipline of which was very strict. My extracts begin at 
p. 332, and I shall number them for the convenience of reference.] 

§ i. (p. 332.) On the first Monday in Lent, before ^e friars 
enter the chapter-room, the librarian ought to have all the bodu 
belonging to the diapter laid out upon a carpet (tapetum)^ with 
the exception of those which were given to be read on the pre- 
ceding year, which every one ought to bring with him into the 
chapter. Then let the said librarian read briefly the manner in 
which the books were disposed of in the past year, and let every 
one, as he hears his name called over, restore the book which had 
been lent him to read: and let the brother who knows that 
he has not read the book which he received, in a kneeling posture 
confess his fault and entreat pardon. And then let the aforesaid 
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librarian deliver to each brother another book to read, registering 
their names accordingly. 

§ ii. (p. 346.) Wherever the abbot may be sitting, let no man 
presume to sit in his presence, anless he shall command it, in which 
case (the person) is to prostrate himself before his knees and loss 
them, and then with all humility sit beside him. Let whosoever 
shall either give any thing into his hand, or receive any thing from 
him, {fin() kiss his hand. When he liters the refectory, let two 
brothers serve him with water and a clean towel. Whenever he is 
in the choir, let no one dare to correct the children, unless by his 
command. While he is sleeping in his bed in the morning, let no 
one dare to make a noise. When he is going anywhere out of the 
monastery for a season, and gives directions to the convent, let all 
who are in the chapter-room make an {fixumbU) inclination, balding 
their knees before his footstool, in the same way as they salute a 
Pope or a king. 

I iii. (p. 346.) After the abbot, the prior has the greatest dignity 
among the ministers of God's house. 

§ iv. (p. 347.) The intpectort^ whom they call "ctr«w," ought, 
according to the Benedictine rule, to go around the monastery at 
stated hours, and {earefvUy) to observe any oversight or neglect of 
which the brethren may nave been guilty. After the three prayers 
which are said in the convent before the psalms, which are usually 
repeated previously to '^ nodiwmSy* one of them, with a concealed 
light, ought to go around all the beds in the dormitory, and ascer- 
tain whedier any of the brethren are sleeping there. 

§ V. (p. 348.) The ^OBoentor {cantor)y whenever the abbot is in 
the monastery, ought not to be appointed upon the tabUt {nan scri- 
haiwr in taMo) to read or respond, that he may be instantly prepared 
to take the abbot's place when it is inconvenient to him to read or 
to chant. When the abbot is abroad, let the prcoeentor be appointed 
to read and respond in his place. When any one is to sing or read 
anything in the monastery, he ought to be first instructed by the 
prsBcentor. Whenever the censer is brought, let it be first offered to 
the pnecentor ; unless a bishop, or the abbot, or the mi^or prior, or 
the celebrating priest {qui tenet ordmem)^ should be among them. 
Let him have the entire direction of the choral service ; the regula- 
tion of the hours ; the care of those briefs which are usually sent 
abroad for deceased brethren ; and also the custody of all the books 
belonging to the monastery, if his knowledge be sufiicient. 

§ vi. (p. 348.) To the sexton (saorist) belongs the custody of all 
the ornaments and vestments belonging to the monastery ; and also 
the care of making the hosts {or toafers wed in the eueharitt). There 
were often several sacrists. 

Note. The directions for maldng hosts will appear in Chapter IV. 

ad an. 1072. 

§ vii. (p. 349.) It is the chamberhun's or treasurer's {oameraru) 
duty to provide all the clothing, shoes, and other necessaries for the 
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breUiren. Let him also cause the straw {fosmm) in all the beds to 
be renewed once a-year. 

§ viii. (p. 349.) The butler {eeUerarius) is to provide the food and 
drink of every description which may be necessary for the brethr^u 

§ ix. (p. 349.) Let the brother who is appointed to receive 
guests, have beds, seats, tables, bread, liquor, and oth^ descriptions 
of food, ready prepared in the gUfeti-kouH {hotpHmm damo). 

§ X. (p. 350.) Let the almoner (eUemasynariut) make diligent 
inquiry respecting sick and infirm people who have none to reUeve 
them. When he goes to visit the sick, let him have two servants 
with him ; and before he enters a house, let him cause all the women 
who are in it to go out. 

§ zi. (p. 350.) Let the brother to whom the care of the hospital 
is entrusted, have a separate kitchen and a cook. Every day afier 
campUnf let him sprinkle holy water over all the beds of the sick. 
When he perceives that a sick person is near his end, it is his duty 
to cause his servants to have hot water in readiness to wash the 
body. To him belongs the custody of the bier, as also the care of 
supplying a table {cura de cuiministrandd tabuld) when the corpse 
has been washed ; which (table) the prior, according to custom, is to 
strike once. 

§ xii. (p. 351.) On the day that the brethren are to be shaved, 
let the bell be rung earlier than usual, at the first or third {canonical) 
hour. Let no monk be shaved in his cowl (cucuUd), but with his 
/rock on, and his cowl folded up beside him ; and let the person who 
shaves him be without his frock. Youths imder guardianship ought 
to shave their guardians, and the guardians those youths. 

§ xiii. (p. 352.) On those days in which the canonical hours are 
usually said upon forms {super fDrmas), if monks should be riding 
on horse-back {at the time), let them dismount ; and having entreated 
pardon, let them remove the gloves from their hands, and uncover 
their heads {eapitia auferant), and then mounting thei^ horses, let 
them finish the hottr. But if in the course of their psalmody it 
should be necessary for them to say any thing, after they have 
spoken let them again begin the hour from the commencement. 
Wherever a monk spends the night, let a light bum before him, 
{to enable him to repeat the canonical hours). 

§ xiv. (p. 352, &k;.) As a punishment for a small fault, let a brother 
be separated from the common table, but have the same food allowed 
him as the other brethren; but for a great fault, let him endure 
severe bodily correction, in the presence of the abbot and his 
brethren ; then let him clothe himself, and, giving up his knife, cover 
his head with his hood, and in solemn silence follow the monk who 
keeps the key of {the dungeon). When the bell is rung for any of 
the canonical hours, let him be brought by his keeper to the door of 
the monastery, and there let him lie prostrate, till all the monks have 
entered. When the abbot passes, let him prostrate himself and 
humbly implore pardon: when the hours are concluded, let him 
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cover his head and throw himself at the feet of those who go out of 
the church, till all have passed, and then let him return with his 
ke^>er to the place from whence he was taken. On the days 
i4>pointed by the abbot, his keeper is to lead him to the chapter- 
room, there humbly and patiently to endure bodily correction. 

§ XV. (p. 355.) Let a boy who is off^^ (as a monk), after first 
receiving the tonsure, holding the host and a chalice with wine in 
his hands, after the gospel has been read, be oflfa^ by his parents 
to the priest who celebrates mass : which oblation being received by 
the priest, let the said parents fold the hands of the boy in the pall 
with which the altar is covered, and then let the abbot receive him. 

Note. According to Ingulphus, " De Priv, EccL CroylandttB^^ every 
monk of fifty years old was called a sempecta, and had a private apart- 
ment assigned to him, with a clerk or servant (garsione) to wait upon 
him. And the prior was every day to appoint one of the brethren as 
a guest to each sempecta : for they had tneir meals privately." 

WiLK. i. p. 362. About the time of the Conquest, many virgins and 
matrons entered monasteries, and took the veil, to protect them- 
selves from the lust of the Norman invaders. It was therefore 
deliberated, whether they might lawfully, after taking such a step, 
return to the world and marry ; and in a council held under arch- 
bbhop Lanfranc, a.d. 1075, it was determined that they ought to 
be allowed to do so. 

Ibid. p. 363. — In the cotmeU of London, a.d. 1075, under archbishop 

Lanfranc. 

If any (monk) shall be discovered to have had any private 
property without a license, and he hath not resigned it before 
his death, let not the bells be tolled for him, nor the salutary victim 
be offered for his repose ; and let him not be buried in consecrated 
groiind. 

Ibid. p. 485. According to Roger Hoveden, in the year 1177, 
king Henry II. '* having expelled the nuns from the abbey of 
Ambresberry, on account of their incontinency, and distributed 
them through other religious houses, to be kept more strictly, gave 
the abbey of Ambresberry to the abbess and convent of Fonteverard, 
as a perpetual possession." 

Ibid. p. 591. — CounoU of Oaford, a.d. 1222, under archhp. Langton. 

Cap. xxxin. That abbots change their chaplains every year ; so 
that if any scandal should arise concerning the (purity of) their lives, 
they may have many witnesses of their innocence. 

Cap. xxxrv. That the prelates of religious houses sell not or 
grant carrodies or stipends to clerks or laics, either for life or for 



"> Qaarterly Review, June 1826, p. 292. 
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a term of yean, unless urgent necesaity should require it, and the 
bishop should consent. 

Note, CbrrotUet were rations of meat, sums of money, &c., delivered 

either daily or at stated interrals. 

Cap. xxxY. That no one hereafter shall presume to extort money 
or any thing else lor receiving a person into a religious house ; and 
if from the poverty of the house the person should be obliged to 
clothe himself, let not any thing be exacted beyond the just price 
upon such a pretence. 

Cap, XLi. That monks, or canons regular, or nuns, sleep in one 
dormitory, but in separate beds; let th«n also eat in the same 
refectory ; and when new clothes are delivered to them, let the old 
ones be taken from them to be applied to the use of the poor. 

Cap, xui. Let not persons be admitted as monks who are under 
eighteen years, unless circumstances should render it advisable. 

Cap. TLYi. Let no monk presume to make a will, since he has no 
property of his own which he can transfer to another. 

Note. For the mode of appointing an exempt abbot, A. D. 1235, see 

WUk. i. 631. 

WiLK. i. p. 653 Leffotme oonHiMiont of cardinal Otho, a,t>. 1237. 

Cap. XIX. We have been rejoiced to hear, that the pious abbots 
<d the order of St. Benedict have, in their general diapter, decreed, 
that, according to the rules of St. Benedict, (the monka) shall from 
henceforward abstain (dUagether) from eating flesh, except the weak 
and infirm. We add also, that after novices have passied the year 
of probation in the monastic habit, they shall be compelled by 
canonical censure to make profession. 

Ibid. p. 685. In the year 1244, <' there came to the synod of the 
bishop of Rochester, certain men of a new religious {order), called 
THB BRETHBEN OP THB CROSS (frotres orucifert), because they 
carried crosses upon (their) sticks, and demanded that a habitation 
should be assigned them, showing that an unheard-of privilege had 
been granted to them by our lord the Pope, viz. that no person 
should reprehend their order, or exerdse any jurisdiction over 
them : there was also granted to them a power of exconmiunicating 
such (ctf should) oppose them, to the astonishment of all wise and 
discreet men."" 

Ibid. p. 692. — ConsHtutions of Richard, bishop of Chichester, 
A.D. 1246. 
' Let no person be admitted to profession (in a monastery) till he 
has completed his twentieth year, or to his noeUiate berore he is 
nineteen. 

Ibid. p. 699. A hvUfrom Pope Innocent TV. to Robert, bishop of 
Lincoln, empowering him to appoint or augment vicarages in those 
parishes where the great tithes had been granted to monasteries, 
A.D. 1250. 

> Matth. Paris. 
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WiLK. i. p. 754 — ComtUuUmu ofBcmfaee, atMMop cf Canterbury, 

A.D. 1261. 

That no religious, to whatever ordw they may belong, be execu- 
tors oi wills, u^ess with the licence of the ordinaries. 

Ibid. p. 762. A bvU granted by Pope ClemetU IV. to ^ Franeit- 
c<mi (Jratres minores), a.d. 1265, that none of the other mendicant 
orders, such as the Carmelites, Hermits, Augustinians, order ci St. 
Clair, &c., should build within a certain distance of their conventual 
establishments, (infra spatium 300 cannarum k vestris ecdesiis, men- 
surandarum per acram). 

Concilia Magn^ BniTANNLfi, &c. Edit. Wilkins, Vol. II. 

WiLK. ii. 17 — Leyatkie eonetiMims ofeardindl Othoban, a.d. 1268. 

Cap. XLvn. That when the abbot or the prior wishes to entertain 
any {of the monks) in his private apartment, their number be so 
restricted that at least two-thirds of the brethren may remain in 
the refectory; and that he vary his invitations so as to show no 
partiality. 

Cap. ZLix. That in every monastery, and especially those which 
are (attached to) catiiedral diurdies, the ancient number of monks 
shall be adhered to. 

Cap. ui. That nuns attend not (rdiyious) processions out of their 
monastmes. 

Cap. Lin. That abbots or priors inquire at least once a-month of 
those appointed to hear confessions, what monks have been shriven, 
that so they may be able to reprove severely those who confess not 
frequently. 

WiLK. ii. p. 38. — Monastic regulatione of archbishop Peoisham, 
A. D. 1279. 

Although a nun may be allowed to converse (toith secular persons) 
where there is reasonable cause, let it be always in the presence of 
two other nuns ; and let her on no account pass through the door of 
ikepadow (locutorii j<muam). 

With r^ard to the confessions (of mins\ we ordain that they be 
made only in a public place before the altar, open {to the wew) of 
all who pass by; and let not absolution be considered as valid 
which is given otherwise. Let the confessors be the person who 
is master for the time being, and the principal chaplain, unless some 
suspicion should prevent it. 

Note. How necessary such regulations as these were, appears from 
the character given by Chmangis, (a French divine of the 15th 
century,) of nunneries in his day: "Quid aliud sunt hoc tempore 
puellarum monasteria, nisi quecuim, non dico Dei sanotuaria, sed 
Veneris execranda prostibula P nt idem sit hodie pueUam velare, quod 
et publioe ad scortandum exponere.""* 

<» Prynne's Records, U. 929. 
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WiLK.ii. p.6S.—Arehbp.Peokham'sc<mtiUuii^ 

So much haih the enormity of detestable lust prevailed, that some, 
paying no regard to those canons made to secure the chastity of 
nuns, are not afraid to commit sacrilegious incest with them ; 
desiring to remedy which horrible crime, we place all the perpetrators 
of this filthiness, whether they be clergy or laity, under a sentence 
of the greater excommunication. 

Also some nuns are so far deceived, that, after they have lived 
above a year a monastic life among the nuns, they think that they 
are not profes^edf and that they may lawfully return to the world. 
We however, by the authority of the present council, declare that 
they are to be considered as ipso faeto profsssed, after they have 
for more than a year led a regular life in a convent, of their own 
free will, so that they shall by no means be permitted to return to 
the world. 

Ibid. p. 63. A letter from archbithop Peckham to the bishop of 
London^ a. d. 1281, commanding him to sequestrate the churches 
belonging to some exempt monasteries, the abbots of which had 
refused to appear at the council of Lambeth ; and also to susp^id 
the offenders from entrance into the church. 

Ibid. p. 120. A letter of archbiihop Peckham^ (who had been 
himself a friar,) in which he bitterly complains of the errors and in- 
subordination of the Franciscan friars, who, presuming upon their 
exemption frx)m episcopal jurisdiction, set his injunctions at defiance. 
He compares them to Corah and his company. a.d. 1285. 

Ibid. p. 168. A letter written by archbishop Peckham in favour 
of the Franciscan fiiars {pro fratribui mmori&itt), a.d. 1287, in 
which he says — *' We have heard that, through the instigation of the 
devil, some (prieits) in your deanery have presumed to assert, that 
our beloved sons the Minorite friars, by hearing confessions, seduce 
souls, and that they have not the power to bind or loose without 
the licence of the parish priests. And whereas it is clear to us, 
from the privileges of many supreme pontifib, that the said friars 
have authority to hear the confessions of any of the fiuthful (without 
distinction), and to absolve them, without requesting permission fit>m 
the priest of the parish, and even in the teeth of his prohibition, 
(since they undoubtedly have permission from his superior); we 
strictly ei\join you, throughout your several deaneries, to cause 
public notice to be given that the said friars have full authority to 
hear the confessions of the faithful and to absolve them, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the parochial clergy ; nay, that they have 
greater authority in this respect than the said ignorant priests 
{simplices sacerdotes), since episcopal cases, reserved to the jurisdic- 
tion of bishops, are conmionly entrusted by bishops who fear God to 
the friars, and not to priests, who have not sufficient knowledge to 
direct others. Admonish diem also that, unless they speedily 
renounce their pestiferous opinion, a severer punishment will be 
inflicted, to repress the insolence of such as presume (to act thus). 
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Moreover, you are to inform us by letter, before the octaves of next 
Easter, what you have done in this behalf ; and also to send us the 
names of those who have forbidden their parishioners to go to the 
said friars to confess, and receive absolution." 

Note. The zeal of this worthy archbishop will be easily explained if 
we recollect that he had been himself a friar. A clergyman of the 
present day may best conceive how intolerable this interference of the 
friars must have been, by imagining the itinerant preachers who travel 
about, weaning the affections of the parishioners from their nastors, to 
do so by ecclesiastical authority. Like the ** toandering stars to whom 
I allude, the friar believed that the whole world was his parish, and 
therefore scrupled not to elbow the rector from his own pulpit, and 
receive the confessions of his flock. Nor did they stop here, for accor- 
ding to Matthew Paris, ^ they demanded to be received as the angels of 
God : they saucily and impudently proclaimed the parochial clergy to 
be blind leaders of the hUna ; and said to the people, ' Ccmie to us, who 
are able to distinguish leprosy from leprosy ; to tohom the most arduous 
difficulties and the secrets of God have been revealed.^ Hence the people 
lost all due respect to their proper pastors, and going to one of these 
rambling friars, whom perhaps they mi^ht never see more, confessed all 
without shame or blushing, by which means sin more copiously 
abounded." According to the same author, they called the parochial 
clergy "idiots, dunces, and drunkards :** and Petrus de Vineis, who 
flourished in the 13th centuij, makes mention of a grievous complaint 
of the clergy against the friars, viz. that " by their means they were 
brought into the greatest contempt, to the general scandal of religion ; 
they expressed the most bitter hatred against them imaginable, reproach- 
ing theur lives, and lessening their dues ; so that they were brought to 
nothing by it, and they were made a laughing-^ck to all people."P 
Nor hcul the cler^ any remedy, as the friars had oeen exempted from 
episcopal authority by the bulls of several popes, viz. Gregory IX., 
Alexander IV., Boniface VIII., &c. 

WiLK, ii. p. 228. A letter of archbishop WincheUey, a.d. 1297, to 
restrain the excesses of which the friars were guilty, especially their 
presumption in absolving persons who ought by the ecclesiastical 
law to have been reserved to the bishop's jurisdiction. 

Ibid. p. 244. — Statutes of Robert de WincheUey^ archbishop of 
Canterbury, a. d. 1298. 

Cap, m. and rv. We learn that the monks of Canterbury were 
usually punished by making them dine for several days on one kind 
of flsh ; or on br^d and pottage, and one mess of meat (fercuilo) ; 
or by being enjoined silence for a stated period. 

Cap. y. Directs that no broken meat, &c. should be wasted, but 
that all the fragments should be carefully collected and given to the 
poor. 

Cap. vi. Also that in the dormitory a light shall be constantly 
kept burning in three places ; and also that two persons keep watch 
in the dormitory, viz. one till midnight, and the other after, con- 

P Epist. lib i. ep. 37, ap. StUllngfleet 

M 
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stantly keeping awake : and also three in the churchy vix. two till 
matins, and one after. 

Ca/p, vn. Forbids spitting or any kind of nastiness in the lavato- 
ries : also that monks should eat flesh meat before seculars, except 
in some places specified, one of which is called the " deporUxm :** 
also it is provided, that when the monks dined with the prior they 
should have only the same number of ^gs as they would have had 
in the refectory. From some words which oocur in the latter part 
of the chapter, viz. ** quod deportwn ittum rec^piant si wluermt in 
ieptimand tequenie/* it appears to me to have been some kind of re- 
laxation in food, &c., to which the monks were all entitled in turn, 
about once a-week. 

Cap, vm. That monks shall commit the rules of thdr order to 
memory. 

Cap. xn. The archbishop laments their slackness in exercising 
hospitality, and directs them to entertain strangers, with their 
servants and horses, for one day. 

Cap, xra. And elsewhere, some rules not very complimentary to 
the chastity of the monks. 

WiLK. ii. p. 257. In a provincial tynod at Canterhury^ a.d. 1300, 
** It was agreed that the statute which had been re-enacted during 
Lent last past, relative to the admission of the preachmg friars and 
Minorites to preach and hear confessions, should be observed in all 
particulars, as specified by Reginald of St. Alban's, who was then 
present at the court of Rome ; and especially that friars shall not 
be admitted by prelates to hear confessions, unless they come to 
them in person, ibd {at that time are actviaXly) dwelling in their 
req>eotive dioceses; and that their examination as to their fitness 
shall belong to the bishops." Accordingly we are presented in the 
same page with a license granted by the archbishc^ of Canterbury 
to six fnars to hear confessions in his diocese^ " until we shall think 
proper to determine otherwise." 

Ibid. p. 259. Letter from archbishop Wtnchdsey to one of the 
eardirudSy a.d. 1300, complaining of the unwarrantable conduct of 
the abbot and monks of St, Au^ustin's, Canterbury, who, presuming 
upon their privileges of exemption, encroached upon his jurisdiction 
so much that they had withdrawn forty-four parish churches from 
lus obedience. 

Ibid. p. 320. — Chrnxxmina presented hy the dergy to the parlicm^ent 
A.D. 1309. 

Item, That nuns who are hond-Jide professed, damnably leaving 
their monasteries, adopt the secular habit, and, notwithstanding the 
objections which are made on aocoimt of their profession, are allowed 
to sue for their inheritance in the king^s court, although they cannot 
lawfully have any property of their own. 

To this the king replied, that the exception should be admitted, 
and the case reserved for the jurisdiction of the bishop. 
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WiLK. ii. p. 4t23.—C(miHtuiMn of WUUam Grenefdd, archbishop of 
York, A.D. 1312. 

Certain persons in a religious habit have entered our province as 
mendicant friars, (concerning whose orders, &c. we have no certainty) 
asserting that they are friars of the order of Cross-hearers^ although 
it b not dear to us that such an order hath been approved by the 
apostolic see. These persons, without our license and consent or 
that of our predecessors^ have presumed publicly and solemnly to 
odebrate mass and other divine offices in the parish of Kildale, 
viz. in the park of the Lord Amald de Percy, in oratories, and 
unconsecrated places ; wherefore the archbishop of York places that 
parish under an eccledastical interdict, until it shall be removed by 
the Pope. 

Ibid. p. 521. A petition from the prior of Christ's church, Can- 
terbury, to archbishop Walter, a.d. 1324, entreating him to mitigate 
the penance which he had imposed on some of the monks at his 
visitation. Four of them he had condemned to solitary confinement, 
and three of them had been directed to fast on bread and water 
every Friday. 

Ibid. p. 589. — CcnsHtuUons of Pope BenecUet XII, to he observed hy 
the order of Black Monks, A. d. 1337. 

C(Mp. n. That a provincial chapter of the order shall be held by 
all the abbots, &c. every three years. 

Cap, in. That the visitors appointed by the said chapter shall 
not continue at any monastery which they visit for more than two 
days, and that they shall not presume to receive procurations in 
money over and above their entertainment. 

Cap. vn. That in all cathedrals, monasteries, priories, Ac., whose 
revenues are equal to the expense, there shall be a master to teach 
the monks grammar, logic, and philosophy ; which master (if he be- 
long not to the order) shall receive, over and above his board, an 
annual pension, not exceeding twenty small pounds of Turin; but if 
he be a monk, it shall not exceed ten small Turin pounds, to enable 
him to purchase books. 

Note. Four turons or Turin pounds were equal to one EngUsh pound. 

Cap. vm. That for every twenty monks, one, who is apt to learn, 
shall be sent to the university (ad generaUa seu solennia studia), that 
he may more largely reap the fruits of science ; which monk shall be 
provided with an annual pension. 

Cap. IX. A master of theology, reading at the univernty, shall 
have a pension of sixty small Turin pounds ; a bachelor or scholar of 
theology, forty; a doctor of canon law, fifty; and a bachelor or 
sdiolar of the same faculty, thirty-five. We also decree that all 
monks who shall have stuctied theology exclusively for six years in 
the university of Paris, or any other, and are likewise instructed in 
logic, grammar, and philosophy, may pass through the usual course 
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of instruction in the holy scriptures ; and also that those who have 
studied theology exclusively for eight years, may then read the 
" Book of the Sentences.'' 

Cap. XXV. That no monk shall presume to go out of the convent 
without the express license of his superior ; and if he should do so, 
he shall he publicly stripped of his frock, and scourged in the chapt^< 
room in the presence of ail his brethren. 

Cixp, xxvn. We decree and ordain, that on every Wednesday and 
Satuniay throughout the year, also from the first Sunday in Advent 
till Christmas-day, and from Septuagesima till Easter-day, all the 
regular monks of the same order shall abstain altogether from eating 
meat : and when, at other times of the year, several of the brethren 
are eating flesh in the infirmatory, let a versicle and prayer be said 
before meat, and afterwards a hymn and a versicle ; and let continual 
silence be observed during meal time, and let something which may 
edify the hearers be constantly read there, as it is in the refectory. 

Cap. xxvni. Let such monks as are in priest's orders celebrate 
mass at least once a-week ; and let those who are not in holy orders 
confess at least once a-week, and receive the eucharist at least once 
a-month. 

Cap. XXX. That no person shall be a dean or prior unless he be 
in priest's orders, and hath attained his twenty-fifth year. 

Cap. xxxn. That those monks who obtain benefices in oth^ 
monasteries, shall be obliged either to resign them, or to become 
members of those monasteries from which they have received the 
preferment. 

Cap. xxxin. That monks appointed by papal provision, shall be 
obedient to their superiors like tiie rest of the brethren. 

Cap. XXXV. We decree, that when any monastery of this order 
shall become lax in the observance of the rule, monks taken from 
other convents shall be placed there by apostolic authority, to reform 
the abuses; and that those monks who have been most irregular 
shall be drafted into other convents. 

Cap. XXXIX. We decree, that no monk shall be allowed to bring 
an accusation against his superior, until he hath first boimd himself 
to submit to a proper punishment if he shall fail in the proof of the 
charge. 

WiLK. ii. p. 716. A huO, of pope Clement VI. repealing some of ihe 
statutes enacted by his predecessor Benedict XII. to be observed by 
the Benedictine or black monks, several of them having been found 
too severe. a.d. 1343. 

Ibid. p. 719. — BeigulaHofu of the Benedictine orders agreed upon m 
their promndai chapter, a.d. 1343. 

Cc^. n. That in every priory in which the number of monks is 
more than thirty, a fourth prior shall be appointed ; and that ia 
abbies which have the same number of monks, there shall be at the 
least three priors. 
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Cap. m. Relates to cbecUenHariei, or monks who held offices in 
the c^Hiventy or who superintended the farms which belonged to it. 

Ccq>, TV, Whosoever shall murmur at the decision of the chapter, 
shally upon that day and the following, fast upon bread and water. 
Also, if any monk shall without reasonable cause appeal against the 
decision of his conventual chapter^ and the appeid shall be pro- 
nounced frivolous, let him lose his voice in the chapter for a whole 
year, and for a month let him be placed beneath idl the brethren. 
We also decree, that if a monk shall impudently complain to any of 
his brethren against the decbion of the chapter, upon conviction he 
shall be flogged three days in the chapter, and occupy the lowest 
place in the choir and elsewhere for the space of a month. If after- 
wards he should be guilty of ihe same offence, let him for six suc- 
cessive days eat bread and drink water, HiHnff upon the ground, with 
a single mess of pottage {uno pulmento), and for three successive 
days let him be publicly flogged in the chapter-room. 

Cap. VI. That in every monastery there shall be a prison for the 
punishment of those who have been guilty of enormous crimes. 

Ccq}. vn. That such monks as have not confessed before Easter 
shall be obliged to continue the Lenten fcut at the discretion of their 
superiors. 

Cap, IX. Because some monks, from being permitted to speak Eng- 
lish freely during dinner and at other times, become too loquacious ; 
and when they are sent abroad upon the business of the convent, 
are frequently put to the blush on accoimt of their ignorance of the 
Latin and French languages ; we decree that the monks of our order 
shall speak French or Latin during their meals in the chapter-room, 
and also in the cloister, &c., on pain of suspension from the use of 
meat for two days. 

Cap, XI. Pope Benedict XII. forbade cells to be in the dormi- 
tory : to which we add, that all curtains or coverings of every 
description being removed, the beds of the monks be so arranged 
that those who are in or near them may be seen, both day and night, 
by the guardians of the order, and by all who pass by them. 

Cap, XIV. That during their leisure hours the monks shaU be em- 
ployed in study, or in writing, correcting, illuminating, or binding 
books. Also that no person shall write a book without the permis- 
sion of his superior. 

Cap, XV. That those whose presume to contend with their supe- 
riors shall be sharply rebuked, and also scourged, and condemned to 
fast ; and that incorrigible monks shall be sent for punishment to 
another convent, with a letter explaining the nature of their offence, 
and sealed with the conventual seal. The monastery to which they 
are sent shall be boimd to supply them with food to the value of 
twopence a-day. 

WrLK.ii. p.732 EegiU(xtionsagreeduponbyiheBenedicHnes,A.J>,lM6 

Cap, n. That a proctor to manage the affairs of the order shall 
be constantly maintained at the court of Rome. 
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Cap. m. That the prion of the doistefs shall be appointed or 
removed at the discretion of the abbots. 

WiLK. ii. p. 747 Synod of DMmy a.d. 1348. 

Cap, IT. Affainst the practice of those monks who persuaded 
people to be buried in their convents instead of in their pariah 
churches, and who heard confessions, celebrated matrimony, and 
administered the eucharist to the people, without the permiasioQ of 
their parish priest. 

CoNcnjA Maon^ Britannle, &c.. Edit. Wilkins, Vol. III. 

WiLK. iii. 64. Mamdate </ Simon Langham, orehbMop cf Can- 
terbury, against the mendicant friars who without the permisaioii of 
the parochial clergy presumed to preach the word, hear confessions, 
and impose penances, even in cases which the canon law reserved to 
the jurisdiction of the bishop. They were in future to be prevented 
from doing so, unless they could exhibit a special pri\il^e of the 
apostolic see. a. d. 1366. 

Ism. p. 84. A buU of pope Urban V. a.d. 1369, to restrain the 
insolence of the knights-hospitalers of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
used to levy contributions in behalf of their order throughout Eng- 
land ; refusing to show to the parochial clergy any letters either of 
the pope or the diocesan authorising them to do so. 

Ibid. p. 110. — Visitation of ^ priory of St. Greaoryy Canterbury, 
by archbishop Sudbury, a.d. 1376. 

In the vbitation of Simon de Islip, of good memory, it was ordained, 
that every canon who was ill should receive in the infirmary every 
day, besides other common necessaries, one penny as a pittance (pro 
pUanM). 

Ibid. p. 142. From a dispensation of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, A.D. 1379, we learn that, by special privilege of the Pope, the 
abbot of Malmsbury, and the abbots of other exempt monast^ies, 
might wear the mitre, ring, sandals, gloves, dalmatic, tunic, and 
other episcopal vestments ; they might also give a solemn b^iedio- 
tion at the conclusion of the mass, and even confer the^j< Umeure, 
From the same document we learn that the annual revenues of the 
abbey of Malmsbury amounted to six thousand florals of gold, equal 
to about £36,000 of our money. 

Note, In page 201 of the same volume, it is provided bv the bull of 
Pope Urban VL, a.d. 1386, that in the presence of the bishop of Wor- 
cester, the prior of that cathedral should only wear a plain white mitre, 
omamentea by ^ding, but without jewels: and a ring : in his absence, 
however, he might wear a silver mitre, ornamented with pearb and 
other jewels, together with the vestments mentioned above. 

Ibid. p. 187 Mandate of the bishop ofEaeter, a.d. 1384. 

Whereas, according to the canon law, all and singular monks 
who shall presume to administer the sacraments of extreme unction. 
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the eodiaiiat, or matrimony, to any persons laic or eoclesiattio, with- 
out the special license of the parish priest, are ipso foKto damnably 
involved in a sentence of the gp'eater exoommunioati<m : and whereas 

friar John of the order of preaching friars, hath presumed to 

administer the eucharist without such license, we strictly enjoin you 
to cite the said John peremptorily to appear before us, &o. 

WiiiK. iii. p. 241. — Gravamina presented &y the derrgy m oofivoeatum 
io the archbishops and bishopSy A.n. 1399. 

18. That the abbots and priors of monasteries ought to be pro- 
hibited from sueing clerks in temporal courts for ecclesiastical pen- 
sions due. 

22. That monks who had forsaken their rule, and assumed the 
aeeolar halnt, ought to be compelled to return to their respective 
monasteries. 

32. That abbots and priors, &c. diould be compelled to entertain 
{es^iibendf) rural deans, to pay their share towards the support of the 
proctors sent by the clergy to convocations, and to bear all the other 
burthens of the clergy, in consideration of the churches appropriated 
to them, especially when these burthens were due from the said 
churches before the appropriation took place. 

60. That the royal sheriffs and escheators visit monasteries annu- 
ally, with their wives and an excessive number of men and horses ; 
and beside their entertainment, extort a large siun of money, although 
these monasteries were founded by a free grant of the king. 

Ibid. p. 279. a.d. 1404. The revenues and fruits of many exempt 
abbies were sequestrated, as the abbots and priors contumaciously 
refused to attend the convocation; ten abbies and priories, sevend 
of them exempt, were sequestrated in the diocese of Winchester 
alone. 

Imd. p. 281. *' That any monk having property to the amount of 
forty shillings, or upwards, shall be deprived of the holy communion, 
the viaticum, and sepulture among his brethren ; and that all such 
property shall be forfeited and applied to the use of his monast^," 
was enacted by John de Uemmyngburgh, prior of the monastery at 
Northampton, A.D. 1404. 

Ibid. p. 363. — Artid^for the refDrmati<m of^ cimrdiy presented by 
ike unwersity of Ooffbrd to the king, a.d. 1414. 

Art. XXI. Whereas many churches are too much appropriated, in 
which perpetual vicars are not substituted, but priests removeable at 
pleasure, who, as they can scarcely calculate upon having the care 
of these parishes for a year, care little about them ; and when vicars 
are app<Mnted, so small a porticm is assigned them, that they have 
ndther a respectable maintenance for themselves, nor are able to 
entertain thdr poor parishioners as they are bound to do : may it 
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please you to revoke such appropriations, and to prevent them firom 
taking plaoe in future. 

Note, From Art. xxvilL it appears, that patrons, in promotiDj^ 

poor vicars, exacted an oath fix>m them not to endeaTour to have their 

stipends increased. 

Art, xxn. That the exemptions of monasteries may be revoked- 

Art, xxui. Whereas exempt monks, being tempted by the devil, 
are freqvendy polluted with the lusts of the flesh, and are not 
punished by their own superiors, but continue their sins with 
impunity; it seems expedient that ordinaries should have a full 
power to punish and reform all monks, and especially for the ain of 
fornication committed without the cloister. 

Art, XXVI. Against abbots wearing mitres and the other insignia 
of bishops. 

Art, xxxm. Against a practice which previuled, of kidnapping child- 
ren, and placing them in convents without the consent of their parents. 

WiLK. iii. p. 390. A hM of Pope Martin V, a.d. 1418, utterly re- 
voking and annulling the privileges formerly granted by the i^)05tolio 
see to the Minorite Mars, of hearing confessions everywhere, and 
granting absolution. 

Ibid. p. 392.— Conoordo^ of Pope Martm Y. to ike Englith dturck^ 

A.D. 1419. 

Art. V. All privileges granted to minor prelates, authorising th^n 
to wear mitres, sandals, and other episcopal vestments, since the 
time of Pope Gregory XI., are utterly revoked. 

Art, IX. All letters of faculty, granted to religious houses of any 
order whatsoever within the said reahn of England, enabling them 
to obtain benefices with or without cure of souls, and which have 
not yet been brought into effect, we utterly revoke, and will in 
future abstain from granting such letters of faculty. 

Ibid. p. 413,— Chapter of the Benedictine or Black Monks, A.D. 1422. 

That their dress be in future more conformable to the Benedictine 
rule ; and that their sleeves, which now hang down almost to the 
ground, be reduced to a moderate length. 

Item. To avoid the execrable and detestable crime of monks posses- 
ing private property, let the statute of Pope Benedict XII. be strictly 
enforced, ** that the necessaries of life he not administered in money." 

Item. When monks visit their relations, let it be with the license 
of their superior, and not above once a-year ; and then let certain 
respectable laymen be appointed to escort them thither and back 
again, to whom a certain sum of money is to be allowed by the 
abbot for their expenses. 

Item. Let no monk have a private cell, nor let him be allowed to 
eonverse with women in a private room, unless they be his own 
rooth^ or sisters, and even then only in the guest-house {hospiHmn 
hospitum)y with the special permission of his abbot, and in the 
presence of those monks who are appointed to receive guests. 
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Item. Whereas, according to the rule of St. Benedict, he com- 
mands all his professors to sleep in their clothes, and many think it 
sufficient to sleep in their woollen clothes, and with their breeches 
on (m Mtaminit ei fenwroiibus), it is decreed that they shall sleep not 
only in their frocks, but in the complete regular habit, with their 
breeches and stockings, but without shoes (peduiibui) ; linen doth 
and shirts being altogether forbidden. 

WrLK. iii, p. 569. — QmncH of the province ofCcuhd at Limerieky 

A.D. 1453. 
Can, 80. That all poor persons who renounce the world and live 
in sacred places, shall be registered in the books of the church ; and 
that they shall annually pay to the -cathedral, with all humility, 
a pound of wax. They shall wear a habit agreeable to their poor 
condition ; they shall dwell around their parish churches and burial- 
grounds, and erect high crosses near their habitations, on pain of 
forfeiting their privileges. 

Hate. The original is as foUows, ** earum parochiales Ecclesias et 
cfBimteTiEL per(wrare(?) fadant.^ The canon here is speaking of females, 
who were to dweU near the church with a view to respectability and 
devotion. 

Can. 113. That no christian, on pain of mortal sin, shall attend 
the preaching of any firiar who hath not been licensed by the ordi- 
nary of the place. 

Ism. p. 630. Commission granted by Pope Innocent VIII. to 
the archbishop for the reformation of monasteries, a.d. 1489. 

Ibid. p. 632. Monition q/ the archbishop to the abbot of St, 
Albcm'g, A.D. 1490: in which he complains that the monks over 
whom he presided, ^^persasp^ loca sacra, etiam ipsa Dei templar 
monialium stupro et sanguinis et seminis efiusione profanare non 
verentur ;" that he had made a loose woman, named Ellen Germyn, 
who had deserted her husband and long lived in a state of adultery, 
prioress of the nunnery at Pray; "ac Thomas Sudbury commo- 
nachus tuus ad cam tanquam moechus ad moecham in prioratu de 
Pray prsedicto, public^, notori^, et impun^ a diii accessit et accedit, 
pr5ut nonniilli alii ex tuis commonachis ad cam et alias ibidem et 
alibi^ tanquam ad publica prostibula sive lupinaria, accessiun con- 
tinuum impune habent." This was also the case with respect to the 
priory of Sapwell, which was also under his jurisdiction ; and there 
are other charges brought against him. 

Ibid. p. 684. — Cardinal Wdsetfs rules for the canons regular of St, 
Augustine^ A.D. 1519. 

Cap, I. That the Augustinians, throughout the whole realm of Eng- 
land, shall hold a general chapter of the order every three years. 

Cap, n. No person shall be admitted as a novice whose fitness 
has not been previously inquired into; and he shall know the 
Augustinian rule nearly by heart. 

C<xp, IV. That ihe sin of proprietary monks may be avoided, we 
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ordain, that for raiment and other neoessariesy a oanon, who ia 
a priest^ shall reoetve no more than sixty shillinga anniuUj ; and if 
he be not a ]Miest, no more than thirty. 

Cap. Ti. Since the chief excuse for the cntnnee of women into 
a ccMivent is the washing of clothes, we command that in future this 
office shall he performed by one of the lay brethren. 

Cap. IX. That the chants called in English ^ priek-^sonffj" shall 
not be used in conventual churches. 

Cap. XI. Let the monks lie in one dormitory, but in-distinct cells, 
and in separate beds ; and let every cell be open towards the passage 
both day and night, so that all may see what is done within. 

C(jq>. HL That one of the brethren shall read aloud during 
meals. 

Cap. XIV. That on the days on which the monks are allowed to 
recreate themselves, they go not to taverns, or associate with the 
laity, but go into the country, and avoid all hurtful games, and the 
company of suspected persons. They are also forbidden to sleep 
out of the convent. 

C<^. XVII. That the brethren shall usually converse in Latin or 
French. Also that if the superiors of a convent, after being warned, 
neglect to send those wImmu they ought to the university, they shall 
pay a fine of ten marks. 

WiLK. iii. p. 704. A btdl of Pope Clement VII., a.d. 1524, autho- 
rising Wolsey to visit and reform the English monasteries of every 
order, ^* torn in eapUe quam in membng, and to correct, punish, and 
even imprison delinquent monks, according to the nature of thdr 
oflfenoes ; or to deprive them of their monasteries, dignities, offices, 
and ecclesiastical benefices, and to remove them from thence, not- 
withstanding any exemptions or privileges granted by the apostolic 
see :" and moreover empowmng him to adopt any other measures 
which he might think necessary. 

Ibid. p. 705. — Boval brief for the gupprenion of monoHeries, 
A. D. 1524. 
The king, to his beloved John Aleyn, clerk, John Skewse, and 
John Scyindere, salutation. Whereas our most holy father in Christ, 
Pope Clement VII., excited thereto by a pious comuderation of the 
poverty of our university of Oxford, hath authorised our most 
reverend father Thomas {WoUey), cardinal of the holy Roman 
church, to suppress altogether not only the monastery of the canons 
regular of St. Fridiswid, in the city of Oxford, but abo several 
others of various orders, and to transfer the monks to other convents 
of the same or of any other order ; and, suppressing the name of 
the monastery of St. Fridiswid, to found a secular collie there^ 
provided that our consent was first obtained : we therefore sutlio- 
rise and empower all and singular of you to Mfil and execute the 
mandates or commissions of the said lord cardinal, even although 
they should extend further than has been expressed in this brief. 
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WiLK. ill. p. 715. Bua of Pope Clement VII. to ecurdinat WoUey, 
A.D. 1529, to authorise him, agreeably to the petition of king Henry 
VIII., to suppress monasteries at his discretion, and apply their 
revenues to the foundation and endowment of new episcopal sees. 

Ibid. p. 723. — ConioocaHonofthepromnce of Canterbury, a.d. 1529- 

That no monk who has taken the three vows of any religious 
order can, by any dispensation even of the Pope, yea although it 
hath been granted him under a leaden seal, desert his monastery 
and accept any benefice, until he hath first proved before the 
ordinary or his abbot, &c. that he had just cause for obtaining such 
dispensation. 

Ibid. p. 740. — Grievances of the house of Commons against the dergy^ 

A.D. 1530. 

3. That priests being surveyors, stewards, and officers to bishops) 
abbots, and other spiritual heads, had and occupied farms, granges* 
and grazing in every country, so that the poor husbandmen could 
have nothing but of them, and yet for that they should pay dearly. 

4. That abbots, priors, and spiritual men, kept tan-houses, and 
bought and sold wool, doth, and all manner of merchandise, as other 
temporal merchants did. 

Ibid, p. 784. Royal commission appointing Thomas Crumwell 
the king's vicar general, and empowering him to visit and reform all 
cathedrals, colleges, monasteries, priories, &c. a.d. 1535. 

Ibid. p. 786. — Instructions for the general tisitation of monasteries, 

A.D. 1535. 

We have under this title eighty-six very searching questions 
respecting the foundation and endowment of the establishment, the 
title-deeds by which its property was held, (which the abbots were 
to exhibit to the visitors,) and the morals and discipline of the 
monks. 

Ibid. p. 789. — General injunctions to be given on the Jdn^s behalf in 
all monasteries and other religious houses, A.D. 1535. 

These chiefly relate to the renunciation of the authority of the 
bishop of Rome, and the reformation of the monastic dbcipline. 
One of the articles begins thus : ** Also, that all and singular brethren 
and monks of this monastery take their refections ^ together in 
a place called the miserecorde, on such days as they can eat flesh, &c.'' 

" Also that the abbot, prior or president, and brethren, may be 
declared, by the king's supreme power and authority ecclesiastical, 
to be absolved and loosed 6om all manner of obedience, oath, and 
profession, by them heretofore promised or made to the bishop of 
Rome, or any other in hia stead." 

From Article 22 of the preceding instructions, and also from an 
article of these injunctions, it appears that unnatural offences were 
suspected to be very common in monasteries at this period. 
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Note, The following information I hare taken from Bnm^BBetk- 
astical Law, voce Monastebies, voL u. p. 634, &c A confiscation of 
church property had been proposed by parliament as early as the reigg 
of Henry iV. (Hume iii. 69, A.D. 1412); but by the 27th Henry Vm. 
c. 28, on accoimt of the unthrifty and abominable Uving in small abbies, 
&c where there were not aboTe twelve relisious persons, all such mo- 
nasteries, priories, &c were dissolved which had not in lands, tene- 
ments, rents, tithes, &c above the dear yearly value of 200iL By this 
act about three hundred and eighty houses were dissolved, and 
a revenue of 32,000/. per annum came to the crown, besides about 
100,000/. in plate and jewels. Some say that ten thousand persons were 
hereby sent to seek their fortimes in the wide world, without any other 
allowance than forty shillings and i^ new gown to some few of them. 
Others say, that such of the religious as desired to continue their pro- 
fession, were allowed by this act to go into the lar^r monasteries, and 
that such as chose to go into the world, being prtests, had every one 
the above-mentioned aUowance, and some of them small pensions for 
life. 

By 31 Henry VIII. c. 13, no houses were suppressed, but all 
the surrenders which either were made or had been made, were 
confirmed. 

By 32 Henry VIII. c. 24, § i., the knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem were suppressed. 

By 37 Henry VIII. c. 4, colleges, free chapels, chantries, bniet- 
nities, &c. were dissolved. 

According to Bum, the number of houses and places suppressed 
from first to last, were about three thousand one hundred and 
eighty-two; and the number of persons contained in them he 
estimates at about fifty thousand. The clear yearly revenue of the 
several houses at the time of their dissolution was 140,7852. 6s. 3j<2. 
(or about 844,7 10^ of our money,) besides an immense quantity of 
plate. Yet a great many small monasteries, friaries, colleges, chan- 
tries, &c. are not included in the calculation ! 

In the preface to his Indew Manatticus, Taylor says that there 
were 555 religious houses returned in the Valcr EcdesicuticuSf 
52 small houses, 118 cells or priories, 29 lesser monasteries granted 
to Wolsey, 146 early monasteries dissolved or decayed, 146 alien 
priories, 27 commanderies of knights hospitalers, 31 preceptories 
of knights templars, 32 friaries valued at dissolution, 231 ditto 
unvalued, 154 colleges accounted for, 94 ditto not valued, 130 
hospitals valued at dissolution, 379 ditto unvalued. 

Total monasteries, friaries, colleges, hospitals, &c. ... 2,124 

Add chantries and free chapels ... ... 2,374 

Add gilds and confraternities ... ... ... 34,000 



Total number anciently in England and Wales ... 38,498 
And he estimates the annual value of church properly in the 
diocese of Norwich alone at £500,000 of our present mooeyi 
including the revenues of suppressed monasteries, &>c. to the value 
of £250,000 per annum. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE BETES SACRAMENTS. 



§ I. The Seven SacramenU a mere navdty. 

The term sacrament was applied with a great deal of latitude by 
several of the ancient fathers, especially by S. Augustine. Thus, 
for example, in the seventh book of his Con/emoM, he calls our 
Lord's Incarnation a sacrammt ; in the eighth book he again 
discourses ** de sacramento humilitatis verbi tui ;" and in the ninth 
book, the Psalms of David are termed sacramenta. 

Many examples of the same kind might be produced from his 
other works, but Bellarmine honestly admits the &ct, and further 
quotations would be of course needless. 

His words are as follows: — " Et quidem mtiZto dicuntur a 
veteribus sacramenta prseter ista septem."* 

For the five sacraments rejected by the church of England there 
is therefore no adequate support in antiquity. Of the pretended 
testimonies cited in proof of the contrary, a large majority might 
have been written by any protestant minister, as they merely 
establish the facts, that in the primitive church, children were 
confirmed; that there was a solemn form of ordination, and so 
forth ; while others, in which the word sacrament has been applied 
to confirmation, penance, orders, &c. would (as logicians say) prove 
too much, the fathers having confusedly used that term to signify 
OM/ mystery of the faith or any sacred thing. The lotio pedumy the 
b^^inning of the Gospel of S. John, the Psalms of David, and our 
Lord's Incarnation, have been all termed sacraments^ 

Confining our investigation to the first five centuries, we find that 
S. Augustine b the only father who ever termed confirmation a 
sacrament, or penance a sacrament ; that S. Jerome and S. Augustine 
are the ordy fathers who ever called orders a sacrament, cmd that 
extreme unction has never been termed a sacrament by any cmdent 
writer: Pope Innocent I. calls it indeed '<a kind of sacrament," 
('^ genus sacramenti*^, but this is clearly a testimony in our favour: 
for who would call baptism " a kind of sacrament," or who would 
^ the Lord's Supper " a kisid o/* sacrament? 

* De effect. Sacram. lib. U. c. M. ^ Vide tnprs. 

' Schram, Theol. torn. iil. cap. zr. ( 966. Item cap. zvii. ( 1062. Item cap. 
z?iii. ( 1116. Item cap. zlz. ( IISO. Item cap. zz. ( 1199. 
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Thus Roman Catholics can only produce five testimonies altogether, 
none of which are earlier than the latter end of the fourth century. 
With regard to confirmation and penance^ they can only hring for- 
ward one solitary witness, who lived as late as the fifth century : and 
for extreme unction they hone no ancient authority whatioeeer. 

For their sacrament of orden they can only cite three testanonies^ 
viz. two of the fifth, and a third who fiourished late in the sixth cen- 
tury ; and although there may appear to be a goodly array of evi- 
dence in favour of the sacramentary character of Matrimony y this 
so evidently arises from the vulgate translation of Eph. v. 32, 
('* hoc est magnum sacramentum") that it must be put out of the 
question. 

The clue which has been furnished at the beginning of this 
section, enables us however, to dispose of all these authorities at 
once ; and whether we apply the test of Antiquity or Universautt, 
the five pretended sacraments of the Church of Rome, will most as- 
suredly be found wanting. 

Hugo de Saint Victoire, a writer of the twdfth century^ was the 
very first to maintain the doctrine that there are seven sacraments^ 
and the various oriental churches have no uniform tradition upon the 
subject to which our adversaries can appeal. 

Thus Caucus, archbishop of Corfou, tells us that the Greek church, 
at the time he wrote, excluded confirmation and extreme unction 
from the number of the sacraments; maintained that marriages 
might be disserved ; that an indelible (Procter was not conferred by 
ordination ; and denied auricular confession to be of divine precept ;* 
in which they ag^reed with the other oriental churches. 

The Christians of S. Thomas (otherwise called the Syrian church) 
acknowledged only three sacraments, viz. baptbm, orders, and the 
eucharist ;' — and although some of t)ie eastern churches admitted 
seven sacraments, these were widely different from the seven sacra- 
ments of the church of Rome. Thus father Simon says of the 
Cophti : — " They acknowledge indeed seven sacraments, but besides 
baptism and confession, the eucharist and orders, th^ add faith, 
fasting and prayer (!) without mentioning the other sacraments." — 
" They take not (he adds) the term sacrament in the rigorous sense 
that we do ; for which reason I am inclined to believe that they 
look upon the first four only as sacraments, and that some of their 
doctors added afterwards the three others to make up the mystical 
number seven. ' 

A great deal more might of course be said upon this subject. I 
could easily prove, for example, that the greatest Theologians of the 
church of Rome, are not agreed as to the form or maUer of any om 
of these five (rejected) sacraments; and that they know nothing 
whatsoever as to the time of their institution by our Lord, or whether 

^ Picart, edit. Lond. 1736, toI. ▼. pp. 32 aod 174, 30S and 217. 

« Alex. Menez. cap. xx. ap. Picart, t. 302. 

' Picart, ▼. 219, tee alto WoUTt Journal, AtheofBUOi, Maf 1844. 
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he instituted them at all. ' Their conjectures indeed are utterly at 
variance with the notion of any CathoUo tradition upon the subject: 
for in that case, there would have been a certain assurance, where 
there is now nothing more than a probable inference, or an ingenious 
surmise. 

For more than five hundred years after the arrival of Augustin 
and his companions, the doctrine of seven sacraments was not re- 
ceived either by the Roman, or by any other branch of the Catholic 
church. 

§ ii. Ancient mode of administering the Sacraments. 

(1.) BAPTISM was anciently incumbered with a variety of 
useless ceremonies. Thus, for example, the priest blew into the 
face of the infant; then crossed him upon the forehead and breast ; 
then placed consecrated salt in his mouth and anointed his ears and 
nostrils with saliva ; next followed the exorcism or the casting out 
of Satan from the child — ^the priest making what is termed an ea^ 
svfioition ; then the consecration of the water, unction upon the 
h^id with the chrism, the placing upon him of the chrismale or white 
garment, and giving into the hand of the baptized or his sponsor of 
a lighted wax taper.** 

The above ceremonies are observed even at the present day ; but 
many others have long since fallen into desuetude ; as for example 
— 1. The administration of the Eucharist immediately after Baptism, 
under both species to adults, but to infants under the species of wine. 
2. They gave the recipient milk and honey to taste, d. They 
placed a garland upon his head and shoes upon his feet. 4. They 
gave him ten SUiqwB^ or small pieces of money, in token of his obli- 
gation to keep the Ten Commandments. 5. They presented him with 
a waxen image of the A^us J)eiy to remind him continually of the 
Saviour.* 6. In England, if not elsewhere, the sponsor presented to 
his godchild one two or more apostle spoons, according to his means. 
These spoons, of which I have seen a great many, were so called 
because the handle of each was wrought into the effigy of an apostle, 
and there were thirteen in a complete set. Sometimes they were of 
the precious metals, and sometimes of laten or brass.^ Whether 
this practice extended beyond England, or whether it was earlier 
than the sixteenth century I have no means of ascertaining. 



(2.) CONFIRMATION was in early times administered imme- 
diately after Baptism ; but in England children were usually about 
three years old when they were confirmed. The bishop anointed 

ff Schram, Theol. torn. Ul. c. 16. § 965. Schol. 3. Ibid. cap. 18. § 1116. Schol. 2. 
Ibid. pp. 147, 339, 341, 494, 533, 540, 547, 6cc. 

k (>rdo Administr. Sacram. Dnblin, 1820, p. 6, 6cc. 

* Schram, Inatit. Theol. torn. ill. cap. ziv. i 963. Schol. 

k Foeb. Encycl. Antiq. i. 234 ; Hone's Every Day Book, i. 179 ; also Gent. Mag. 
Sept. 1768. 
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each candidate upon the forehead with consecrated oil ; gave him a 
slight blow upon the cheek, in token that he should be ready to 
endure persecution for Christ's sake ; then followed the Pax (whidi 
was probably in early times accompanied by the kiss of peace). The 
forehead was then bound with a fillet of white linen, which was to be 
kept there seven days and afterwards burnt. — Every male candidate 
was to have a godfather, and every female a godmother. If the 
confirmation took place during in^uicy, the chUd was held in its 
sponsor's arms, but if he was an adult, the sponsor placed his ri^ht 
hand on the shoulder, or his right foot on the foot of the candidate 
during the solemnity.* 

The matter of this sacrament was the chrism, or consecrated oO 
and balsam, and the form *^ M or N, I sign thee with the sign of 
the cn{ioss, and confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, in the 
name of the Faijither, and of the Sijion, and of the HolyiJiGhost. 
Amen." There are, however, various opinions upon these points." 

The name which had been given at baptism was sometimes 
changed at the time of confirmation, by the bishop conunencing the 
above form with the desired name in place of that which had been 
hitherto borne by the recipient." 

The candidates were usually dressed in white ; and their names, 
and the names of their sponsors, were inserted in a register kept for 
the purpose. 

In the primitive church confirmation was rather looked upon as 
the complement of baptism than as a distinct sacrament, and was ad- 
ministered hy Pretbytergf immediately after the latter, with holy oil. 
The consecration of that oil, the laying on of hands, and the consig- 
nation (or signing with the sign of tihe cross) could however only 
be performed by the bishop, unless by his special authority, or in 
cases of emergency.® 

(3.) The EUCHARIST is not administered to the people in the 
Church of Rome during the celebration of the Mass, when the 
priest alone communicates, but at a separate time, and with hosts 
which have been then consecrated and reserved. It is almost need- 
less to add that ever since the council of Constance, A.D. 1418, the 
chalice has been withheld from her laity, and even from the cl^^ 
except when they actually ofiiciate. This corrupt practice is there- 
fore of very modem date ; for although Half-Communion may have 
prevailed in some places, even before the council of Constance^ if 
there had been anything like uniformity upon the subject, there would 
have been no synodical decree. 

When a layman communicates, the priest takes one of the round, 
flat, consecrated wafers (called hogts\ and making with it the sign of 
the cross over the pyx, places it in his mouth, saying '^ Corpm 

1 Pontificale Romannm, Paris. 1664, p. 1, 6cc. 

m Schram, Theol. torn. iii. cap. zv. i 966. 968. n wUk. ii. 53. 

» BiDgham, Orig. Ecd. book zU. ch. 1. f 1. &c. et ch. 2. f 2 6cc. 
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JDtnnim Noitri Jesu Christi conservcft anhnam tuam in vitam perpe- 
tuam f after which the communicant is allowed water (or sometimes 
wine and water), not as any part of the sacrament, but with a view 
to an easier deglutination : for according to the doctrine of cofMvmr 
mt^mc^y he receives the body and blood together. 

The mass itself consists of two principal parts : the Ordinamy, 
which includes all the introductory prayers and ceremonies ; and the 
Ccmon, or consecration service, in which the elements are supposed to 
he transubstantiated, and offered up as a sacrifice for the living and 
the dead. To these may be added the poit-eofMrmnion, 

The introits, graduals, tracts, sequences, collects, epistles, go^)els, 
prefaces, seereta, communions, and campUtariay vary according to the 
Sunday or festival, and are incorporated into the usual service which 
is common to every mass. 

The prayers and ceremonies of the mass are too numerous and 
complicated for explanation here ; I must therefore refer the reader 
to my ^ AfUifytis of the MaUy published in the Christian Eemem- 
hrancefj in the months of July, September, and October 1839 ; and 
advise him to consult the missal itself, which, with all its &ults, con- 
tains many beautiful and scriptural prayers, and certainly formed the 
hasis of our English Communion office. 

The reader will please to observe, that the mass is the public 
morning service of the Church of Rome, celebrated by the priest in 
the face of the whole congregation, of men, women, and ^children. 

In the larger churches, several masses are celebrated in the fore- 
noon upon the same altar, by a succession of priests ; and sometimes 
mass is said simultaneously at the different altars of the same 
church. 

The priest is supposed to be offering up a sacrifice for the living 
and the dead ; his back is turned to the people during the greater 
part of the ceremony, which they can only follow by his gestures : 
for his words are rapidly delivered, in a subdued voice, and in the 
Latin tongue, and he alone communicates. 

He is assisted by one or two acolyths; and the celebration of 
High Mass is only distinguished from the ordinary service by its 
being chanted, by more splendid vestments, and by the presence of 
a deacon and subdeacon, who, in the appropriate vestments of their 
respective orders, assbt the officiating priest. 

The vestments of the priest are the Albe, Girdle, AmesSy Stole, 
Maniple, and Chasuble, — all of which will be explained hereafter, as 
well as the Ministeria, or altar plate. ^ 

The multitude of ceremonies with which it was encumbered in the 
Middle Ages, utterly destroyed the beautiful simplicity of the Eu- 
charist ; and this excess of ornament, of pomp, and of meretricious 
display, tended only to mar its real dignity. 

The celebration of mass barely occupies half an hour, yet in Pic- 
cart's 'Bdiffiaus Ceremonies' there are ihirty-Jive engravings, each 
9 See Index under tlie words testmtntSj aXbe, girdU, &e., also altar, chaUee, pyx, &c 
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178 PRINCIPAL RUBRICS OF THE MASS. 

repreflentiiig some distinct gesiwre of the priest during its oontinu- 

ance.i 

The following are the principal rubrics : — 

*^ The prieH maki$iff ike siffn of ihe eroa readt ike introit cf tie 

day:* 

" Theprieit turm to the people." 

'' The prieH goes to the middle cf the Mar" 

** The prieit reads the gospd at the nortii side of the aUar" 

" The priest kisses the ffo^" 

** The priest washes his hands ait the horn of the aUar.*' 

'' The priest hows towards the middle of the attar.'* 

" The priest kiaes the altar, and then turns to the peopie.** 

*' The priest bowing low towards the altar says, Sfo." 

'^ The priest spreads his hands over the host and chaUee." 

'' The priest hoeing adored upon his knees the body of Jesus Christ, 

devotes it that it may he adored by the people." 
" The priest strikes his breast." 
'' The priest raises the chdliee a Utile." 

Note. In our church the oseulatorium, or p€ud>oard, was handed to 
all present to be kissed at this portion of the service, but this ceremony 
has long since become obsolete. 

** The priest breaking the host into three pieces puts one ofUiem Mo 
the ehaHice." 

Note. During the Agnus Dei, and also at the elevation of the host^ 
the acolyth rings the saunce (or Sanctus) bell three times. 

^* Having worshipped the host, the priest takes it into his hands." 
" He smites his breast and says three times, ^c." 
'* He makes the sign of the o'oss with Hie host" 
" Having received the host, he takes the cup into his hands." 
" He makes ^ sign of the cross with (he chalice." 
** Having received the blood, he pours wine into the cup for the 
purification." 

" He puts wine into ^ cup for the ablution." 

Note. For as they believed in a real transubstantiatum of the 
elements, it was considered a matter of importance that not one drop 
or particle should be suffered to remain. The purification and the 
abkmon appear to have been distinct 

The words '< ite missa est," with which the mass anciently con- 
cluded, gave the title Missa (or mass) to the whole ceremony ; but 
they are now followed by a benediction, versides, responses, and the 
first fourteen verses of Saint John's Gospel. *" 

The Missa Prcssanctijicatorum, celebrated upon Good Friday with 
elements previously consecrated and reserved ; 

The Missa Sicca, or Navalis, celebrated on shipboard, in which all 
the usual ceremonies were retained, with the exception of the con- 
secration and communion ; 

<i Folio edit. Load. 1733, vol. i. p. 325. ^ Missale Romaanm, passiin. 
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THE MASS SACRAMENT OF PENANCE. 179 

The Missa PrwatOy offered up by a priest for the repose of the 
aoul in the presence only of the assisting acolyth ; 

The MisM BifaciatOj or TrifacicUa, in which, that he might gain 
several stipends for one sacrifice, the priest recited the service ovct 
and over again as &r as the offertory, and concluded with one 
Canon; 

The Missa VoHva, celebrated in consequence of a vow ; 

And the VioHeum, offered up upon a portable altar near a dying 
bed, were the principal varieties, independently of high and low mass.* 

The Missa Catechumenorum, in the primitive church, included all 
those parts of the service which were recited before the dismissal of 
the Catechumens (or unbaptized), the Energtwienes (or possessed), and 
penitents not as yet restored to the communion ; and was followed, 
after their departure, by the Missa Fiddium or sacramental service.^ 



(4.) PENANCE. As a whole chapter has been devoted to this 
subject," it will not be necessary to dilate upon it here. 

Concerning the matter of this sacrament, there has been a great 
variety of opinion in the Church of Rome ; some believing it to 
consist in the imposition of hands ; others (including the celebrated 
Duns Scotus) in absolution ; others in confession ; others in contri- 
tion, confession, and satis&ction; others in contrition, confession, 
and absolution ; — the two latter opinions having been the most pre- 
valent since the Councils of Florence and Trent. 

How this diversity can be reconciled with the existence of a 
Catholic tradition, or how ani/ of these guesses can possibly agree 
with Saint Augustine's definition of a sacrament, " signum visibUe 
mvisibilis grati«e ;" or with that of Saint Gregory the Great, " divina 
virtus sub rerum carporearum tegumentis occulta salutem (efficiens) ;" 
definitions which have been expressly adopted in the * Catechism of 
the Council of Trent/ ^ are questions which I must leave for the 
reader's consideration. 

That perfect contrition is not an essential requisite ; and that the 
fear of hell, without any mixture of charity, may fiiUy qualify a man 
for the benefits of this sacrament, — pardon and justification, are opi- 
nions which very generally prevail in the Church of Rome : and it 
was even a question among the schoolmen, whether an explicit reso- 
lution to abstain from sin for the future was to be considered as a 
necessary qualification." The lax morality of the confessional will 
be exemplified in another part of my work : * and with respect to 
what are called * reserved cases', I must refer the reader to what has 
been said in p. 64. 

• Du Cange, voce Missa, et Carpentarii Supplement am, voce Mitsa, 

t Bingham, b. xiii. c. i. § 1, 2, 3. « Infra, chap. vi. 

▼ Catech. ad Parochos, para ii. § 3, 5. 

^ Bondart, Catechismns Theologicoa, torn. ii. p. 7, &c. et passim. Item Schram, 
Theol. torn. iii. § 1069, Scfaol. 

* Introd. to ciiap. Ti. 

N2 
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180 DEPRECATORY ABSOLUTION — EXTREME UNCTION. 

The form of this sacrament b supposed to consist in the wcntis 
^' Ego te absolve It peocatb tuis, in nomine Patris, Filii, et Spirit^ 
Sanctiy Amen." The deprecatory form, ** Indulgentiam et rranis- 
sionem pe6oatorum tuorum tribuat tibi Omnipotens Dens,** is how- 
ever much more ancient. It is analogous to the practice of the 
Oriental churches even to this day, and prevailed in tbe west till the 
banning of the twelfth century; *' Probabilius (says Schram) fbr- 
mam Absolutioms deprecatoriam usque ad initium sseculi xn raiam 
et lidtam fuisse." ' This is of itself a most important concenion ; 
and for further proof of the novelty of the indicoHve form, * Ego te 
absolve', I must b^ leave to refer my reader to Bishop Burnet's 
commentary upon our twenty-fifth Article. 

The ceremonies belonging to this sacrament may be easOy ex- 
plained. The priest is usually vested in a soutan, oottOj stole, and 
bireti^m ;' he is seated in a confessional chair or box ; the penit^it 
kneels at the side and requests his blessing ; repeats the eonJUeor to 
the words '^mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa,*' smiting 
upon his breast ; and thence proceeds to a particular and dream- 
stantial detail of his mortal sins, — sins of pride, envy, anger, hatred, 
lukewarmness, avarice, or luxury, (for he is not bound to spedfy any 
other). Penance is imposed, and he recdves absolution. 



(5.) EXTREME UNCTION is, by a strange perversion of 
James v. 14, 15, admimstered only to persons when they are sup- 
posed to be in the very agonies of death ; whereas it was doubtless 
applied in the apostolic age with a view to their miraculous recovery : 
and the form still used in the Greek church is agreeable to this 
ancient practice : '' O thou holy Father of souls and Phyeioian of 
bodies, heal this thy servant from the infirmity of body and soul with 
which he is now afflicted.'' 

The most learned divines of the Church of Rome are not agreed 
as to the ins^ution, matter, or form of this alleged sacrament ; 
which would of itself negative the supposition that there can exist 
any catholic tradition upon the subject ; for in that case we should 
have found certainty and uniformity, instead of diversity, hesitation, 
and doubt. 

Peter Lombard, Hugo Victorinus, and the celebrated Cardinal 
Bonaventura, affirm that the unction of the sick was instituted by the 
Apostles after our Lord's Ascension, while Thomas Aquinas, Sootus, 
and a host of others, refer the institution immediately to Christ him- 
self.* 

The latter opinion has indeed been very generally received since 
the Council of Trent ;»• but even now it is* not considered "dejfcfo," 
nor do its advocates agree among themselves. Some think thai our 

y Theol. torn. iii. c. 17. f 1092, Schol. > See Index. 

* Schram, torn. iii. c. 18» §1116, et Scliol. 1, 2. ^ Coacil. Trid. sess. zIt. c. !. 
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Lord instituted this sacrament when be sent forth his apostles by 
two and two, as recorded in the vith chapter of Saint Mark's Gospel^ 
oitmg as their authority the 13th verse: but to this it is ob- 
jected, that they were not then priests, nor were they appointed to 
the priesthood before the last Supper. Others therefore imagine that 
it was instituted then, while a third class of guessers date the institu- 
tion after our Saviour's Resurrection. 

Although it be universally agreed that oil is the matter of this 
sacrament, it was warmly disputed among the schoolmen, whether it 
be essential to the validity of the rite that the oil should be blessed 
by a bishop, or even blessed at alL In the Greek Church, a simple 
presbyter consecrates the oil at the time, just as we consecrate the 
water of baptism. It is, moreover, a vexata qucesHo, whether it be 
essential to anoint all the organs of sensation, or whether a single 
unction might be sufficient : and as to the form of the sacrament, 
they are not agreed whether it must be necessarily deprecatory or 
incHeatwe. 

As to the mode of administration there has been also a great di- 
versity of practice. An ancient Visitation office used in Ireland, and 
publiidied a few years ago by Sir W. Betham, directs only one unc- 
tion ;' the Sacramentary of St. Eligius, among other parts to be 
anointed, mentions the neck, throat, and shoulders ; another ritual 
adds the crown of the head, the forehead, cheeks, temples, and 
breast, ** Constantiense unctionem umbUiei prsesertim in foeminis 
prsescribit ;" and others direct an especial unction of the part afifected 
by disease. <> 

In the modem Church of Rome, the priest anoints the eyes, ears, 
nostrils, mouth, hands, feet, and reins of the sick person, saying in 
Latin — *' By this holy unction iji and his most pious mercy, may the 

Lord pardon thee whatsoever thou hast sinned by ;" ffiling up 

the blank with the words " sight," " hearing," " smelling," " taste or 
conversation," " touch," " step," or " carnal frailty" (Jumbarum de^ 
lecH<mem)y according to the part anointed." 

This unction of the reins is however omitted in the case of females. ' 

In the council of Florence, it was decreed that this sacrament 
should be only administered to a sick person '' de cujus morte timc- 
tur:"' and although the decree of the council of Trent does not 
absolutely restrict the sacrament to persons in such imminent danger, 
it directs that it shall be ** especidXLy administered to those who are 
so dangerously ill that their life seems to be drawing to a close."** 

This unction is however withheld from children under seven years 
of age, from idiots, madmen, criminals before execution, or those who 
are in danger of a violent death by war, shipwreck, &c. Nor is it 
administered to women in childbirth except in special cases, as when 

^ Irish Anttqnarian Researches, part i. pp. 55, 66« 

•I Schram, Theol. torn. iii. c. 18, {1117, Schol. 

« Ordo Administraacli Sacramenta, Diibl. 1835, p. 76 &c. 

f Ibid, ff CarraDsai Somma CodcII., Paris 1678, p. 594. i* Ibid. p. 671- 9cc. 
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the ofesarian operation is about to be performed. Whetiber it was to 
be administered to aged persons tn extremis appears to have been a 
matter of doubt, which Schram solves by telling us that '^ old 9^ 
itself is a disease." ^ 



(6.) ORDERS. This sacrament resolves itself into several head% 
according to the various orders or d^rees of the sacred ministry. 
Their functions have been abready explained (p. 87) : for a deKnp- 
tUm of their " vestments" I must r^er the reader to that word in 
the index ; and the form of degradation from the ministry may be 
seen above, page 119. 

The first tonsure, though no order in itself, yet formed the 
boundary line between the laity and the clergy, and anciently 
exempted a man from the civil jurisdiction.* It was conferred by 
the bishop, who clipped the hair of the candidate at the bad^ of the 
head, at each ear, on the crown, and at the forehead, dowly 
repeating the words, " The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance 
and of my cup : thou art he who wilt restore unto me mine inheri- 
tanoe ;"' and afterwards investing him with a surpUce. 

There is nothing analogous to this in the Greek Church, and by 
the confession of Schram it is of comparatively late introduction 
even in the West.™ 

1. An ostiary is ordained by receiving from the hands of the 
bishop the keys of the church, and afterwards a small bell from the 
archdeacon. 

The vestments of this order are the amyty dlbe, and heiU (balteus), 
which ap]>ears to have been something different from the gMU,* 
The ostiary might also wear a cotta or a surplice. 

As ostiaries, readers, exorcbts, and acolyths, had these vestments 
in common (viz. the amyt, albe, belt, &c.), it will not be necessary 
for me to repeat. 

" If (says Schram) the keys of the kitchen should be delivered to 
any one instead of the keys of the church, his ordination as ostiary 
would be invalid."* 

2. A reader is ordained by having the lectionary, or book of 
lessons, a breviary, or a bible, placed in his hands by the bishop.*' 

3. An exorcist, by the delivery of the book of exorcisms, or of 
any liturgical book containing exorcisms, such as the pontifical or 
the ritual.'i 

* Schram, § 1122, et coroll. k index, voce Ben^t of Clergy, 

* Psalm xvi, 5, in our version, or Vulgate, Psalm xv. 6. 
"> Ubi supra, § 1 133, et Schol. § 1 134, et Scho). 

n Durandi Rationale, lib. li. c. 8, num. 5. 

» Schram, torn. iii. c. 19, § 1137, Schol. § 1138, coroll. 

P Ibid. $ 1140. q Ibid. SI 14 1. 
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4. And an acofy^ by reoeiving from the bishop a candlestick 
with an unligbted wax candle and an empty pitcher/ 

NfAe. These minor degrees of the mmistry are not considered as 
belonging to the sacrament of orders; and many ritualists place the 
muhdiacfmait in the same category. There is, however, a great diversity 
of opinion upon this subject among the most celebrated writers in the 
C^iirch of Rome. Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, and Scotus, affirm 
that these minor orders are aU sacraments ; and independently of the 
seven orders specified in the councils of Florence and Trent, Oajetan 
and Martene add two others, those tA biahope and psaknisti. Many 
canonists include also the/irti tamure ; and the fouarHy or labcrantM 
("vrhose office it was to bury the deadX are distinctly noticed by St. 
Spiphanius, St Jerome, and other andent writers. 

In the Greek Church for more than ^ thousand years there have 
been only four orders of the ministry — f>resbyters, deaeans, tub- 
deacons, and readen. 

In the modem Church of Rome the fimoti<His of the cantor 
(or prsecentor] and of the psalmist or singer are looked upon rather 
in the %ht <h ojices than orders. The former bears a oantoral staff, 
to denote his charge and to regulate time in the choir over which he 
presides.* 

5. A swbdeaoan is ordained by the bishop investing him with the 
am^ and tumde; phicing his hand upon the epistHarium (which 
contains the epistles used throughout the year), and delivering to 
him an empty dialice and paten ; after which the arohdeaeon ^^ves 
into his hands the vessels with wine and water, the aqwBmanUe 
(or basin), and the ni^kin, with which the fHiest dries his hands 
during the celebration of mass.' 

The subdeacon's vestments in the Church <^ Rome are the am^, 
aifbe, beU, tunicUf (or subtile) : he has also a long veil (of fine linen ?) 
upon his (right) shoulder, with which he covers the sacred vessels as 
he presents them to the priest at the altar ; it is called ' sindan/'' 

Pope Adrian affirms that the emperor should be at least a sub- 
deacon.^ 

6. A deacon is ordained as follows: the bishop hiys his right 
hand on the head of the candidate, with the words *' Aocipe Spiritum 
Scmdum, ^.," places a stole over his left shoulder, the stole being 
somewhat wider than that of a priest, and having ''a cord with 
a fringed tassel in the middle of each side to fasten it together 
under the right arm, where it is brought from the left shoulder."* 
The bishop then invests him with the ddlmatiea, and delivers the 
book of the Gospels into his right hand."" 

The appropriate vestment of a deacon was the daJmaliea; but 
on fiuBt days this was laid aside, as was also the tunide of the sub- 

r IUd.f 1143. 

• Ibid, f 1132, S€hol. et f U36, Schol. Item Dnrsndi Rationale, Ub. U. 
cap. 2, 3. 
•^Vidc 
V Dist. 63, ** Valentiniamui*^ in line, apnd Dnrand lib. \\. cap. 8 



Vide Pontiiicale Romannm. ■ OaTanU Thesanrus, para ii. tit. 7, S 9, n. S. 

li. cap. 8. 
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deacon^ and in Lent the deacon used anci^itly to wear a diasuble 
folded in front to distinguish it from that of a priest. Besides the 
dalmatica the deacon wore an cXbe, girdle, amytj maniple^ and a stole 
over his left shoulder J 

7. A priest* is ordained by the bishop (and all the priests who 
are present) placing both hands upon his head. The buhop more- 
over draws the stole over his right shoulder, and crosses it upon the 
breast ; invests him with a chasuble ; anoints both his hands witb 
the oil of catechumens ; delivers to him a chalice with wine and 
water, and a paten with the host, saying, '^ Aeowe potestatem offgrre 
sacrificmn tSm pro vivis quctm pro defimcHs. Then the bishop 
places both his hands upon the candidate's head, saying, "Aceipe 
Spiritum Sanctum; quorum remiseritis peecata,** &c. ; and lastly 
unfolds the chasuble. 

The vestments of a priest are the amyt, aSbe^ girdle stote, ehoiuUe, 
and maniple; or else he wears an amytf dXbe, girdte, ttoUy and cope; 
but never I believe during the celebration of mass. 

Note. The Greek and Roman churches are agreed in considering 
the priesthood as the highest order of the ministry, and the episcopate 
as a deffreer^the oomplment as it were, or perfection of the priesthood, 
througn which the Apostolic succession is derived, and to which the 
power of ordination is absolutely restricted." 

A bishop is thus consecrated. The consecrating bishop and the 
assisting bishops place the book of the Gospels open upon the neck 
and Moulders of the elect ; then all place hoth their hands upon his 
head ; the oonsecrator next anoints his head and both his hands ; 
blesses the pastoral staff and delivers it to him, and puts a conse- 
crated ring upon his fourth finger. Next the consecrator takes the 
book of the Gospels from his shoulders, and gives it to him closed ; 
and lastly, he and all the assisting bishops place a mitre upon his 
head, and consecrated gloves upon his hands.^ 

The mode of consecrating an archbishop is predsely similar ; or 
he may be translated from an ordinary see to the primacy wiUiout 
any additional consecration. But there is a form of delivering the 
pidl to an archbishop,^ and he of course makes no profession of 
canonical obedience to his consecrator. 

The full costume of a bishop or archbishop are the sastdals, am^ 
albe, girdle, stele, tuniole, dalmatica, gloves, episcopal ring, chasuble, 
maniple, and mitre, with the infidcB (or bands) hanging frt>m it, and 
the succingulum from his girdle. 

These are aU worn together to signify that the episcopate includes 
within itself all the inferior d^^rees of the ministry. 

In addition to the above a bishop has a pastoral staff or crook in 
his left hand; the archbishop holds instead of this a cross staff m 

1 Bnrii Rom. Pootif. Brevis Notitia, p. 428. Item Dnrand lib. ii. c 9. 
* PoQtificale Romaoum. 

> Doraadi Rationale, lib. ii. c. 11. nam. 13. Item Schram, ubi sapra, } 1132. 
Schol. 2. 
i> Pontificale Romanum. <^ Supra, p. 44. 
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CEBBM0NIB8 OF MATBIMONT — ^ESPOUfiALS. 185 

his left hand, and on very solemn occasions wears his pall. Arch- 
bishops and bishops sometimes wear eopes.^ 

By the fourth canon of the first council of Nice,* it was directed 
that at least three bishops should be present at a bishop's conse- 
cration : this, however, was by no means essential to its validity ; 
for in ecclesiastical history there are many examples of a single 
bishop validly consecrating another, in eate$ ofwrgent neeeaifyJ 



7. MATRIMONY, as it is administered in the Church of Rome, 
differs little from the form which we still use. It was, however, 
performed a$ the ehureh door. After the giving and plighting of 
the troth, and the joining of hands, the parties are sprinUed with 
holy water ; the bridegroom places the ring, with silver and gold, 
upon the book, and after they have been duly consecrated, he 
ddivers them to the bride, saying, "With this ring I thee wed, 
this gold and silver I thee give, and with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow, (tune mserat iponstu anmdum poUiei iinUtrcB mands 
iponscBf dkensy) in the name of the Father, (deinde secundo digito, 
dieent) and of the Son, (demde tertio digito, dioens) and of the Holy 
Ghost, (poifremo, quarto 9we OMvulairi^ ibique dmittat annulumf 
dieem) Amen." 

The officiating priest wears an dXbey a iwpUcej and a (white) stole. 

When a widow is married (among the Irish Romanists) she wears 
a glove upon her hand to distinguish her from virgins, who appear 
with their hands uncovered.* 

Anciently the espousals were distinct from marriage, and used to 
be performed with great solemnity. The contracting parties plighted 
tiieir troth to each other before witnesses, and exchanged gifts as an 
earnest of fidelity. These were termed arrcB or arrabones : there 
was also " a ring, a kiss, a dowry, a writing or instrument of dowry ;'* 
and from this ^t contract they could not recede without incurring 
legal forfeitures and church censures.^ 

The practice of throwing the flammeum (a yellow veil) over the 
bride's head, and of crowning the newly-married pair with garlands 
of olive, or the Uke, appear to have had a pagan origin : they how- 
ever prevailed among the early Christians, and in the Greek Church 
to thiiB very day silver crowns are placed upon the head of the bride 
and bridegroom by the officiating priest.* 

The ritual moreover contains a form for the benediction of the 
nuptial bed. 

There is probably a greater variety of opinion in the Church of 
Rome respecting the matter and form of this sacrament than of any 
of the rest. 

^ See aboTe, p. 65. 

« Carranza, p. 70. f Schram, ubi supra, § 1162, Sehol. 2. 

f Ordo Admioistr. Scram. Dab. 1835, p. 46, &c. 

>> Bingbam, Orig. Eccl. b. zzU. c. 3, § 1. 

i Ibid. b. zxii. c. 4, f 6. Item Schram, f 1240, Schol. 
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Some affirm that the ooment of the parties is the maUet, and 
the expression of that consent the form. This was the opinion of 
Navarre ; bat Johannes Migor bdieved the nMtter to consist in Uie 
words, and the form in the consent,— on ejoad irampoiUiKm of the 
former opinum, Vasqnes on the oiher hand believed the bodiei 
of the contraoHng parties to be the maiter^ and th^ consent audiUy 
expressed the form. Bichardus affirmed that the w<»til8 of one oi 
the parties was the matter, and those of the other party the form, 
Maldonatus considered the mutual society, help, and comfort result- 
ing from matrimony as its matter, and Uie mystical union between 
Christ and his Church as its form. Canus and Toumelly believed 
the acts of the contracting parties to be the maUer, and the [Nriestly 
benediction the form ; while Sdiram himself maintained that i^ 
words expressive of consent are both matter and form !^ 

The accuracy of this, — the statement of a learned Roman Catholic 
in a didaeHc treatise upon the Sacramente, — may be of course fuUy 
relied on, and it is exceedingly valuable. 

Amidst all this variety of opinion, all this uncertainty of conjec- 
ture, and this babel-like confusicm respectmg the very essencs of am 
aXUged Sacrament, we can disown no traces of that uving, speakmg, 
and in&Uible tribunal, of whidi our adversaries boast, as the su^^eme 
guardian and judge of their faith ; nor of that unity, certainty, and 
universality, which must be the test of a Catholic tradition. 

In the Church of Rome marriage is prohibited in the fourth 
degree of consanguinity ; or, in other words, the prohibition extends 
to first cousins, their children, and their grand-children : and Urn 
preat grand-chUdren ofafint coutm are the first step beyond the pak 
of incest! More than this, a spiritual relationship is said to exist 
between the person baptized or confirmed and his sponsors: so 
that if he were to intermarry with the daughter of his sponsw, the 
union would be deemed incestuous.' For these restrictions I need 
hardly say that there is no authority either in the book of Leviticus 
(chap, xviii.) or in any part of the New Testament ; and on the 
other hand the Pope takes it upon himself to dispense even toith the 
law of God, allowing a man to marry the widow of a deceased 
brother. Of this we have six or eight memorable examples in his- 
tory,"* but I need not particularise, it being well known that this 
very abuse gave rise to our English Reformation. 

In the Church of Rome marriage b considered as an indissoluble 
contract, and a divorce ^a vinculo matrimoniV is not allowed even in 
cases of adultery. The practice however of the Greek church agrees 
strictly with our own" and also with the words of our Lord himself 
in Matt. v. 32. 

^ Schram, ubi rapra, ( 1201| Schol. 

1 Andreae Synopsis Juris Caaonici, tit. xi. p. 253, et tit. ziv. p. 259. 

°> Schram, f 1257. » Schram, M 261, and Schol. 
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§ IL — SaercmMnikiU — S%iipersUtkm$ comiecUd with BapHim — Lay 
B<»pt%sm — JSponsors — Infant Commumon — Paruh Begitten 
— The Doctrine {/Intention — The Dibciplina Abcani. 

Independently of these seven cXleged sacraments, the canonists of 
the Church of Rome enumerate several rites which are supposed to 
have a certain sacramental character, though in an inferior degree, 
and which they ther^ore term " Sacramentdtia ;"• 

1. The Lord's Prayer. 

2. Holy Water, called in Latin Aqua Lugtralis, 

3. The EvloguBy or Blessed Br^. (See in the index, voce 
EMogice,) 

4. The general and public confession of sin made dunng the 
mass, &c. 

5. Almsgiving. 

6. The Sacerdotal Benediction. 

7. The Benediction of the Ashes with which the forehead is 
crossed on Ash- Wednesday. 

In the primitive church, the CaUekwrnens (or those who had 
embraced the Christian religion, but were not as yet received into 
the church by baptism) were allowed to taste consecrated scHf^ as an 
emblem of divine grace ; and thb was termed the Sacrament of the 
Catechumens (sacramentum catechumenorum). 

Among the superstitious practices anciently connected with the 
sacrament of baptism, biit in most instances condemned by the 
church, were — 

1. The delay of baptism till the candidate was upon the point of 
death ; that so he might leave the world without the stain of sin or 
the possibility of a relapse. This was termed Clinic baptism, 

2. Baptism of the living on behalf of the dead, who were sup- 
posed to receive the sacrament by proxy.** 

3. Baptism of those who were actually dead ! a corrupt practice 
condemned in the third council of Carthage, canon 6. In Africa 
they even gave the Eucharist to the dead!^ 

4. Baptism before birth where danger was apprehended. Of this 
there is an instance in the Consistorial Registers of Rochester 
Cathedral*: and Durandus says, ^'Si infans non potest nasci, sed 
solhm caput emittat, illud baptizetur priusquam moriatur.'' < 

Lay baptism in cases of imminent danger was not merely aUowed 
but even enjoined in the English branch of the Catholic church ; and 
the tradition in &vour of the practice is so ancient and so general 
as to appear absolutely conclusive. In this country it was usually 
performed by midwives." 

o Scbram, abi supra, f 933. 

P Vide 3 CoDcil. Carthag. Can. 6, Carranza, p. 166. Item BiDgham, Orig. Eccl. 
b. X. c. 2, f 16. Item Shartzfl. ControT. xxz. i 6. 
<i See Bingham, b. xi., c. 4, i 4, Sec. ' Carransa, p. 166. 

* See Gent. Mag. December, 1785. • Rationale, lib. yi. c. S3, nam. 33. 

» Bingham, b. ii. , c. 20, § 9. See alio his Scholastic History of Lay Baptism. 
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In the primitive church parents were so very generally sponsors 
to their own children, that St. Augustine found it necessary to 
prove that it was not absolutely essential that the parent should be 
sponsor to his child/ They were first prohibited from acting in 
that capacity by the 55th canon of the council of Mentz, in the 
time of Charlemagne.'' (a.d. 815.) 

The J^rUudlis CognaHOf already noticed in connexion with 
marriage, was probably a superstition of much later times. (Vide 
supra, p. 186.) 

Infant communion was a very ancient practice, and is said to have 
prevailed generally in the church for six hundred years. In the 
address of our countryman ^Ifric to the priesthood at the delivery 
of the chrism, he says, " Ye should give the Eucharist to children 
when they are baptized, and let them be brought to mass that they 
may receive it all the seven days that they are unwashed.'' ' This 
was written about a.i>. 957. 

Judging from analogy, baptismal registers must have been very 
ancient ; for in England, as early as i^e year 678> the practice of 
registering huridU most certainly prevailed.' The injunction how- 
ever, set forth in the year 1538, that parish registers should be 
provided, is of itself a proof tliat the clergy must have been 
exceedingly negligent in this particular up to that period. 

The doctrine of Intention, which applies to all the sacraments, and 
must reduce the people to a state of miserable uncertainty as to 
whether they have ever been validly baptized, or whether during 
the mass their ador<xHon may not be directed to a mere piece of 
bread, is explained in a note to Wilk. iii. 11.' But over and 
above the possibility of the priest being a Jew, a heretic, or an 
infidel at heart, there are tnatiy involuntcuy '* defects" which are 
supposed to hinder a valid consecration.* 

The ^*D%sciplina Areani" in the primitive church implied a conceal- 
ment of the sacred mysteries from those who did not belong to the 
^'household of faith:" but it yields no support to the doctrine of 
trantubstantiation, as Roman Catholics would fiun have us believe. 

This concealment extended to each of the following particulars : — 

1. The mode of administering baptism. 

2. The mode of administering the holy unction or confirmation. 

3. The ordination of priests, &c. 

4. The liturgy, or public devotions of the church. 

5. The mode of celebrating the eucharist. 

6. The mystery of the Trinity, the Creed, and the Lord's 
Prayer."" 

V Epist. 23, ad Bonif. « Carraozae Samma Condi, p. 606. 

* Supplement to Soames' Anglo-Saxon Chorafa, Lond. 1844, p. 16. 
y Bedn Hist. Ub. It. e. 14. 

* In this chapter, ir^fra. 

* See the CauieU, in the Roman Missal, ** De Defectibas circa Missam occnr- 
rentibus." 

>> Bingham, b. x. c. 5, per tot. 
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The mere fact of this oonoealment has been frequently aUeged 
to explain the silence of the early fathers upon points w^ch 
Homan Catholics consider of vital orthodoxy: but tiie argument 
-will be worth absolutely nothing u$M thetf can prove that thete were 
ike doctrinei actually concealed. 

The doctrine of tiie Eucharist, as it is now held in the Church of 
England, at leatty involves as great a mystery as what they them- 
selves believe with respect to baptism, the rite of oonfinnation, 
or holy orders; to aU of which the discipuna arcani certaMy 
applied: and it is worthy of remark that many of the authorities 
cited by protestant divines are from homUiei which the fathere 
addreaed to the faithfid ; while, on the other hand, some of the 
most favourite quotations urged by our opponents to establish the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, are from the works of Apologists, 
and addressed to the heathen emperors. The celebrated passage in 
Justin Martyr's second Apology is a striking example of this ; and 
indeed the argument itself, instead of being a useful auxiliary of the 
Roman Catholic polemic, toould deprive him of the testimony of 
tsntiquity aitogether ! 

§ ni. — The Anglo-Saxons did not believe in Transubstantiation. 

We are fortunately in possession of the most satisfactory proofs of 
the orthodoxy of the Anglo-Saxon church in this particular. In 
Johnson's collection of Ecclesiastical Laws, the following instructions 
are placed immediately after ^Ifnc's canons.^ They were evidently 
addressed to the clergy when they came to fetch the chrism ; and 
Johnson has shewn that they were in all probability a national 
form. 

" I charge you that you take care of yourselves as your books 
direct you, and learn how you ought to act in the days now coming. 
Housel ought not to be hallowed on Long Friday, because Christ 
suffered for us on that day ; but yet what concerns the day must 
be done : for two lessons are to be read, with two tracts, and two 
collects, and Christ's passion, and afterwards the prayers ; and let 
them pay their adoration to the rood, and then let all greet God's 
rood with a kiss. Afterwards let the priest go to God's altar with 
the remains of the housel which he consecrated on (Maiundy) 
Thiursday, and with unhaUowed wine mingled with water, and 
cover them with a corporal ; and then presently say, ' Oremus/ &c. 
Then let him put a particle of the housel into the chalice, but with 
silence ; and then let him go to housel, and whoever pleases. Let 
no oil be put into the font, except a child be there baptized. Some 
priests reserve the housel that was hallowed on Easter-day all the 
year for sick men ; but they do very greatly amiss who cause the 
hdy housel to putrify, and are unwUling to understand how great 

c Vol. i. ad ann. 957. 
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a satisfiictioQ the Penitential directeth in relation to them, if the 
honsel be patrified, or musty, or lost; or if a mouse eateth it 
through carelessness. For that housel which was hallowed to-day 
is altog^ether as holy as that which was hallowed on East^r^lay : 
that havud is Chriifs body, not eorporaUy, but ipiritualfy ; not 1i»e 
body in which he suffered, but that body of whidi he spake when 
he Uessed bread and wine for housel, one night before his passion, 
and said of the bread blessed, ' This is my body ;* and again of the 
wine blessed, ' This is my Uood,* Know now that the Lord who 
was able to change the bread into his body before his passion, and 
the wine into his blood, in a spiritual manner, he himself daily 
blesseth bread and wine, by the hands of his priests, into his spiritual 
body and blood. Let the priest always mingle water with tiie wine ; 
for the wine betokeneth our redemption through Christ's blood, and 
the water betokeneth the people for whom he suffered.'* 

The following is from the Paschal Homily of the Anglo-Saxon 
church set forth by public authority, and read in all Uie churches 
upon Easter-day .** 

''Men have frequently inquired, and still often inquire, ho^r 
bready formed of grains of wheat, can be converted into Christ'a 
body; or how the wine^ which is expressed fnm many grapes, can 

by one benediction be changed into the Lord's blood There 

is a great difference between the body in which Christ suffered, and 
the body which is hallowed to housel. Verily the body in wfaicb 
Christ suffered was bom of the flesh of Mary, and furnished with 
blood, bones, skin, nerves, human members, and a rational soul : 
but his spiritual body, which we call the host, is collected frxnn 

many grains, without blood, liones, limbs, or soul The body 

of Christ which suffered death, rose from the dead, and will never 
die again, for it is eternal and impassible : but the host is temporary 
and not eternal; it is corruptible, and distributed into various 
parts ; it is torn by the teedi, and transmitted into the belly. 
Lastly, this mystery is a pledge and a figure, but the body of Christ 
is the truth itself ; for we have this till we attain imto the other, 
which when we have attained, this will be done away. As there- 
fore, a little before he suffered, Christ was able to change the sub- 
stance of bread and the creature of wine into his own body which 
was about to suffer, and into his blood which was afterwards to be 
poured out ; so alto in the wilderness did he convert the manna, 

and the water from the rock, into his flesh and blood Moses 

and Aaron ate manna ;'Phineas also ate of it ; many also ate of it 
who pleased God and have not seen death : and why ? because they 
understood the visible food in a spiritual sense; they spiritually 
tasted, and were spiritually satisfied." 

Among the literary treasures of the British Museum, there is a 

most interesting liturgical MS. ; it is in Latin, but written in Saxon 

^ Usaer. de Saccess. Eccl. cap. ii. p. 36. The Paschal Homily was pablished 
by John Day. 
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c^Aracten^ and cannot be later than the end of the ninth century.* 
In this MS. the euchaiist is called ** spirituaiem hosHam f* and in 
anodxer very beautiful prayer, it is clearly intimated that it is only 
through fidth that we are made partakers of the Lord's body. 

Matthew of Westminster says, that in the year 1087, Berengarius 
had numy followers in England : *^ Eodem tempore (m^ he) Beren- 
garius Turonensis in hsereticam prolapsus pravitatem, amnes Gallos, 
Italos, et AngloSy suis jam pcBne curruperat pra^itatibus."^ And 
Pofisevin says, that Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, wrote a 
toeatise in England, in the year 1180, Contra reUquuu Berengarii"' 



Concilia MAGNiE Britannle, &c., Edit. Wilkins, Vol. I. 

WiLKiNS, CoNCiL. L 3. — Canons of St, Patricky ^c, a.d. 456. 

Can* 29. If any brother wishes to receive the grace of God, let 
him not be baptized till he has hated throughout one entire Lent. 
(AtUequam quadrigesHmum a^at.) 

Ibid. p. 5. — Other canons of St, Patrick, of uncertain date. 

Cap, yii. It is ordained, that they shall not be re-baptized, who 
have received the tradition of the creed from any person ; for the 
wickedness of the sower does not pollute the seed. 

Cap, XEt. On the eighth day they are catechumens ; after that 
let them be baptized on the Lord's festivals, t. e, Easter, Pentecost, 
or the Epiphany. 

Cap, xxn. On taking the eucharist after the commission of crime. 
After the torture {examinationem camis) it may be received, and 
especially on Easter-n^^f, on which, if a man communicate not, he 
is not a christian. Let therefore the time (assigned for penance) 
be short and strict, rather than long and remiss, lest a faithful soul 
should perish, being so long deprived of this medicine: for the 
Lord hath said, " Unless ye eat ^ flesh of the Son of man, ye have 
no life tn you.'' 

(jap, XXTI. Hear theLord saying, ^^ A mem may not dismiss his 
teife^ except for the cause of fornication," as if he had said, that in 
such a case {it was lawful) ; wherefore if he should marry another, 
aa if aft^ the death of the first, he is not forbidden to do so. 

Ibid. p. 30. Bede says,!" a.d. 617, '' After the death of Eadbald, 
king of the East- Saxons, his sons re-established idolatry in that 
kingdom ; and when they saw the bishop {pontijicem), during the 
celebration of mass, giving the eucharist to the people, inflated with 
a barbarous folly, they said to him, *Why do you not give to 
us that beautiful (nitidum) bread which you used to give to our 

e la MSS. BibL Harl. No. 2965. 
f Flores Hist. edit. 1567, torn. ii. fol. 8. 

s Apparat. Sacri. in Berengar. Taronens. See also in this chapter, Wilk. i. 
361, and N. 95. b Hist. lib. ii. c. 5. 
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£Etther Saba?* to which he answ^^ ' If ye will be washed in tiiat 
salubrious font wherewith your &ther was washed, ye may partake 
of this holy bread ; but if ye despise the water of life, ye cannot 
receive the bread of life,* * Upon which they said, 'We will not 
enter that font, because we know that we stand not in need of it ; 
but, nevertheless, we desire to be refreshed with that bread.' And 
when they had been frequently and diligently admonished, that no 
one could lawfully partake of the holy cUaiion without that mort 
holy washing, being at length aroused to indignation, they exclaim- 
ed, ' If you will not oblige us in such a trifling matter, you can no 
longer remain in our province/ And they expelled him, and com- 
manded him to depart from their dominions with his followers." 

WiLK. i. p. 58. — The ecclenoHioal laws oflnoy king of^ 
Wett'Saxons, a.d. 693. 

Cap. n. Let an infant be baptized within thirty nights (nihta). 
If this rule be not complied with, let {the father) make compensation 
with thirty shillings ; and if he then die without baptism, let him 
make compensation with all his property. 

Ibid. p. 98. ChUhberfs canons at Cloves-hoo, a.d. 747. 

Ccm, 23. That lay-boys who stiU retain their innocence, and 
adults who have forsaken their sins, be advised to communicate 
frequently, lest they grow weak for want of that heavenly food 
and drinks our Lord saying, '* Unless ye eat the flesh of the Sen of 
man, and drink his blood, ye shaU have no Ufa abiding in you." 

Can. 30. That the divine clemency be often supplicated for kings 
and nobles during their lives; and that the atoning sacrifice be 
frequently offered by many priests for the repose of their souls after 
death, — provided that during their lives they remember to prepare 
themselves for this benefit. 

Ibid. p. 102. — ExcerptUms of Ecgheri, archbishop of York, a.d. 750. 

Ex. 12. That no presbyter shall presume to sell a sacred office, 
or the sacrament of baptism, or any of the spiritual gifts, iox money. 

Ex. 20. That all priests, with the greatest circumspection, shall 
ac^udge proper degrees of penance to those who confess thdr sins 
to them, and mercifully administer to all sick persons before the 
end of their lives the viaticum, and the communion of the body <^ 
Christ. 

Ex. 21. That according to the decree of the holy fiU;hers, if any 
one be sick, he shall be anointed by priests with consecrated oil and 
prayer. 

Ex. 22. That the priest shall have the eucharist always ready for 
the sick, lest they should die without the communion. 

Ex. 38. Those laymen who communicate not on Christmas-day, 
Easter, and Pentecost, are not to be esteemed catholics. 
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Ex, 39. Penitents, according to the canons, ought not to com- 
municate till they have fulfilled their penance : we however, accor- 
ding to the mercy of God, give permission to some (to conrn/umctxte) 
after one, two, or three years. 

Ex, 40. Let presbyters administer the sacraments of baptism 

indifferently to all who require it requiring no reward, unless 

they, or their parents, or charitable persons {deemos^iarii^ shall 
give any thing voluntarily. 

Noie, Sacraments^ %.e. the sacred rites which accompanied baptism. 

In the English Church, the eucharist was anciently administered to 

infants immediately after baptism. 

Ex, 41. It is determined concerning infants, that where proper 
witnesses of their baptism cannot be found, and they are too young 
to answer for themselves, they shall be baptized without scruple. 

Ex, 42. There are some who mingle wine with the water of bap- 
tism improperly ; and Christ did not enjoin baptism with wine, but 
with water. 

Ex, 43. That no presbyter go abroad without the chrism. 
Note. i. e. the consecrated oil used in baptism, &c. 

Ex. 55. It is sufficient for a priest that he celebrato one mass in 
one day, because Christ suffered once, and redeemed the whole world. 

Ex. 83. All the holy offices may be administered to idiots. 

Ex. 90. Let betrothed persons, when they are blessed by the 
priest, be presented by their parents or brides-folk {paranymphis) ; 
and let them for that night remain in virginity, from reverence to 
the (nuptial) benediction. 

Ex. 91. A presbyter ought not to be present at a feast made 
upon the occasion of a second marriage, especially as it is required 
that penance should be enjoined to second marriages. 

Ex. 100. Let priests take care that the bread, wine, and water, 
without which mass cannot be celebrated, be pure and clean ; for 
if they do not so, they will be punished with those who offered unto 
the Lord vinegar and gall. 

Ex. 108. Let the man who marries on the Lord's nighty do 
penance seven days ; if on a Wednesday or Friday, three days ; if 
in Lent, a whole year. 

Note. Nubo is often used by canonists in an impure sense ; e.g. they 

speak " de nubendo masculis brutis, &c.^ and de nubendo in ecclesia 

consecrata."* 

Ex. 111. Let married persons abstain for three nights before 
they receive the communion, and one night after. 

Ex. 118. When a woman is dead, her hu.^band may marry 
another at the end of a month ; and after a year {of widowhood) a 
woman may lawfully receive another husband. 

Note. The man was to remain unmarried a month for decency ; the 

woman a year for decency and the distinction of offspring, 

* Johnson. 

O 
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Ex, 125, &0. If any one's wife shall become a slave, and cannot 
be redeemed, after the seventh year let him take another. If after- 
wards his former wife shall return from o^tivity, let him receive 
her, and dismiss the other. If a woman shall desert her husband, 
and will not return, he may marry another wife after five or seven 
years, if he cannot contain : and let him do penance three years, or 
as long as he lives, because, according to our Lord's sentence, he is 
convicted of adultery. 

NoU. Our reformers allowed a dissolution of marriage for desertion, 
hng absence, mortal hatred, ^c,^ Excerp, 123, admits fornication as a 
ffround of divorce, but forbids either party to marry during the otbor's 
ufetime; but the reformers, in all the cases specified, permitted a 
second marriage. Exeerp, 127, talking of concwnnes, says that " God 
always forbid such marriages,^* 

Ex. 131. If any man shall marry a nun, or his godmother {com- 
matrem spiritudlem), or brother's wife, or niece, or stepmother, or 
eoutinrgermany let him be accursed. 

Ex, 133 and 139. Gregory says, " We decree that every one 
shall abstain from marriage to the seventh generation ; t. e. so long as 
they know them to be akin. 

WiLK.i. p. 118. — Penitential o/Ecgberi, archbishop of YorkyiL,!). 750. 

B. i. ch. 18. In baptism let a man receive (from the font) a fe- 
male child, and a woman a male child ; and let not the baptizer eat 
in the same house with those whom he has christened, nor kiss them. 

Note, Wilkins* Latin is unintelligible, " Baptkatus non comedat in 
domo cum haptizatis,^ But the Saxon word which he translates " hap- 
tizatus,*' is ** geftiUod i** and that which corresponds with ^* baptizatus^ 
is ** gecristnedan," 

B. iv. p. 139. If any one shall vomit the host from drunkenness 
or gluttony, let him fast forty days ; if from weakness, seven days ; 
and let him twice repeat the Psalter. If any one n^lect the con- 
secrated eucharist, and any impurity arise in it, so that it retains not 
its /orm, let him fast forty days. If a man cast the host into the 
fire or into a river, so that it becomes so putrid that it cannot be 
eaten, let him sing a hundred psalms. 

If the host shovdd become corrupt or too old, let it be burned. 
If a dog should devour the vomit of him {who hath ejected ths host\ 
let such a person fast for a hundred days. 

If a mouse should eat the host through the negligence of him 
who ought to keep it, let him fast for forty days. 

Note, The host was a round, white, and flat wafer, consecrated in 
the eucharist. Disgusting as the above extracts are, they furnish us with 
a strong argument against transubstaniiation, for can it be believed 
that the real body of Christ could become corrupt, or be swallowed by 
a mouse ? Yet it is certain that Ecgbert must have either rejected the 
supposition of a corporal presence of Christ in the eucharist, or believed 

^ Reform. Legum — De Adult. &c. c. 6 — 10. > Conjogia. 
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that " the Holy One^ of God " had seen corruption ;"• for the mere acci- 
dents, taBte and smell, must he incapahle of corruption independently 
of their subfect. 

If a man shall eat before he goes to the eucharist, or (immediately) 
after the eucharist, let him fast for seven days. 

WiLK. i. p. UQ,^'C<mncU of Cealchyihe, a.d. 785." 

Can. 2. That baptism be performed according to the canons, and 
not at any other time, except in cases of emergency : and that all 
in general know the creed and the Lord's Prayer ; and let those 
who receive children from the holy font, and answer for those who 
cannot speak {for themselves), for the renouncing of Satan and his 
works and pomps, and for believing the faith, know that they are 
their sureties unto the Lord according to their promise : and when 
they shall have attained to a competent age, let them teach them the 
aforesaid Lord's Prayer and Creed. 

Can, 10. That the oblations of the faithful be such that it be 
bread and not erust {which is employed). We forbid also that the 
chalice or paten used in the sacrifice be made of an ox's horn, be- 
cause they are {formed) of blood. 

Ibid. p. 169. — Council of Ceakhythe under Wulfredy archbishop 
ofYork,A.B. 816. 

€^p. n. When a church is built, let it be consecrated by the 
bishop of the diocese ; let water be blessed and sprinkled by him, 
and let {the eeremumy) be performed as it is directed in the minis- 
terial book* Afterwards let the eucharist which has been con- 
secrated by tiie bishop during this office, with other relics, be 
deposited in a casket, and preserved in the same church {basUicd). 
And if he cannot procure other relics, yet may this be of the greatest 
service, because it is the body and blood ofowr Lord Jesus Christ. 

Cap. V. That no person of Scottish extraction be allowed to 
exercise the sacred ministry in any diocese, either in baptism, the 
celebration of the mass, or administering the eucharist to the 
people ; for we are uncertain how or by whom they were ordained : 
and we ought particularly to reject the receiving of the sacraments 
from foreign nations, in which there b no such order as that of 
metropolitans. 

Cap. XI. That no bishop invade the parish of another by con- 
secrating or ordaining; with the exception of the archbishop, 
because he is the head of the bishops {in his province) . Also that 
no priests usurp a larger share of business than has been allotted to 
them by their own bishops, except only in baptizing, or in visiting 
the sick. But we command all presbyters to refuse the ministry of 
baptism to no one in any place, on pain of suspension. Let pres- 
byters also know, that when they administer baptism they ought not 
to pour the consecrated water upon the infants' heads, but let them 

» See Acts ii. 37, &c. » See p. 26. 

O 2 
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aUtoat/s be immersed in the font; as the Son of God himself afforded 
an example unto all believers, when he was three times immersed in 
the river Jordan. 

WiLK. i p. 216. — Ancient canttUutian respecting espousals^ a. d. 944.* 

Cap, I. If a man will many a virgin, let him first promise and 
covenant with the bridesman &at he will keep her according to 
God's law, and let his friends be his sureties. 

Cap, II. Then let it be ascertained who is bound to supply them 
with necessaries. 

C-ap, in. Then let the espouser specify what he will endow her 
with, and also what he will give should she outlive him. 

Cap, iv. When this has been agreed upon, it is just that she 
should enjoy half his property, and the whole of it should they have 
a child, unless she marry again. 

Cap. Yl. Should they agree in all these particulars, then let her 
kindred come and espouse their relation to him, and let them take 
security. 

Cap. VII. If he should wish to take her from that place into the 
district of another thane, let security be given that her husband wiQ 
do her no injury ; and that if she should commit a crime for which 
the kindred ought to make compensation, {that they xoiU do so). 

Cap, vin. Let the mass-priest (mcesse preost) be present at the 
nuptials, for he ought to join them together with God's blessing. 

Ibid. p. 218. — Laws of the Northumbrian priests, a.d. 950. 

Can. 10. Let every infant be baptized within nine days, upon 
pain of six ores : and if the infant die a pagan within nine days, lei 
his parents make satisfaction to God without any earthly mulct; 
if after he b nine days old, let them pay twelve ores to the priest 
besides. 

Can. 14-17. If a priest should celebrate mass without a con- 
secrated altar, or hallow the eucharist in a wooden chalice, or 
celebrate mass without wine, or be careless of the housel, let him 
' pay twelve ores. 

Note. Yet wooden chalices seem to have been the most ancient. 

<* Formerly (exclaimed Pope Boniface) golden priests used wooden 

chalices, but now golden chalices are used by wooaen priestB.*^ 

Can. 18. If a priest celebrate mass more than three times in one 
day, let him pay twelve ores. 

Ibid. p. 226. — Canons made in king Edgar's reign, a.d. 960. 

Can. 15, That every infant be baptized within thirty-seven 
nights: and that no one delay too long to be confirmed by the 
bishop. 

Can. 22. That every one learn the Pater-noster and the Credo, 
if he desire to lie in a consecrated cemetery, or to receive the holy 
o Text. Roflbn. p CabassutU Notit. Condi, p. 555. 
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eucharist ; for he is not a good christian who is not willing to learn 
this, nor can he lawfully raise others from the font, or receive the 
hand of the hishop in confirmation, till he hath first learned this. 
Can, 32. That a priest never celebrate mass without book. 

Note, Lest from ignorance or forgetfulness any of the essential 
puis of the canon should be altered or omitted. In the primitive 
Church the sacramental service was always recited memoriter, (Bingham, 
Oriff, JBccL B. xiii. c. 5. § 3), and so it is, I believe, in ike Greek ^urch 
to tiiis very day. 

Can, 35. That no priest celebrate mass alone, unless he have 
some one to respond to him. 

Can, 36. That every one receive the eucharist /o^ttn^, unless he 
should be prevented by extreme sickness. 

Can, 37. That no priest celebrate mass more than three times in 
one day at the utmost. 

Can, 38. That a priest have the eucharist always ready, and let 
him beware that it grow not old, so that it cannot be received : in 
that case let it be burnt with pure fire, and let the ashes be placed 
under the altar. 

Can, 39. That a priest presume not to celebrate mass unless he 
have all things which belong to the holy eucharist, viz. a pure 
oblation, pure wine, and pure water. Woe to him who shall begin 
the mass till he have all these things, or who adds to them any 
thing which is unclean ; for this is like what the Jews did, when 
they mingled vinegar and gall together, and then offered it to 
Christ as an insult. 

Can, 40. That the housel which has been consecrated, be not 
consecrated again. 

Can, 4t2, That a light always bum in the church when mass is sung. 

Can, 44. That no married woman approach the altar during the 
celebration of mass. 

WiLK. i. p. 251. — The cancms of .Mfric to Wvlfinus a bishopy 
A.D. 970. 

Can, 9, Let no priest be present at a second marriage, nor bless 
the conjunction ; but let him show that it would have been better 
for them to Jive chastely. A layman may nevertheless contract 
a second marriage when his wife is dead. 

Can, 29. Let no priest drink immoderately, nor force others to 
get drunk ; for he ought to be prepared, and to have the use of his 
understanding, if an in&nt is to be baptized, or a sick man to be 
houselled ; and although this should not occur, yet he ought not to 
get drunk. 

Can, 31. He ought to give the eucharist to the sick (only) so 
long as the sick person can swallow it. Let it not be administered 
if the man should be half dead, for Christ has commanded that the 
eucharist shall be eaten. 

Can, 32. Let the priest have consecrated oil of two sorts, — one 
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for (the bc^[>Hsm of) children, and the other for the aick, and let him 

always anoint the sick as they lie in bed. 

Note. The chrixm^ or oil used in the baptism of in&nts, was coin- 
posed of oil olive, and balsam ; to which the Greeks add thirty-three 
other aromatic substances. The oil for anointing the sick was {>lain 
oil olive ; both were consecrated by the bishop, and given to the priests 
on Holy Thursday.<i 

\C(m, 35. ''Men ought not to eat or drink intemperat^y in 
God's house, which is hallowed to this purpose, that ikt body of 
God may he there ecUen with faith. Yet men often act so absurdly, 
as to sit up by night, and drink to madness within God's house, 
and to defile it with scandalous games and lewd discourse." Q 

WiLK. i. p. 266. — Capittda made in the reign efhimg jEthdred, 
A.D. 994. 

Cap, V. We also charge you, that either you yourselves, or your 
servants in your presence, bake the euchariiticdl breads whidi ye 
offer unto God in &ie holy sacramentj that ye may know that they 
are made in a clean and proper manner. 

Cap, xvn. If any one shall bring a sick infant to a priest, to 
whatever priest's district he may belong, let him instantly baptize him. 

Cap, xxn. It was anciently decreed, that no one who is ignorant 
of the Credo and Pater-noster, should support any one either at 
confirmation or at baptbm {in quality of sponsor), unless he be of 
such an age that he cannot leam them. 

Cap, XLi. Men ought to communicate every Sunday during Lient, 
also on (Maundy) Thursday, (Good) Friday, Easter-eve, Easter-day, 
and all the days in Easter-week, unless they be excommunicate. 

Cap, XLiv. Let people take the holy sacrament of Christ's body 
and blood with reverence and awe ; and let them first purify them- 
selves with fasting and alms, and abstain from their wives ; for it is 
very dangerous if a man receive it carelessly, and also if he abstain 
too long from it. And let no one receive it without the permission 
of his shrift. There are, however, many monks and widows of so 
holy and religious a life, that they may communicate every day if 
they please. 

Note, From this it appears that there was a dailv communion in 
monasteries ; and also that the laity received in both kmds. 

Cap, XLV. We enjoin priests, who on Sundays or other festivals 
desire to celebrate mass before high-mass, that they do so privately, 
so that they may draw away no part of the congregation from the 
high-mass : for it is a shamefiil custom of many people, that they 
like to hear mass early in the morning, and immediately after, from 
the early part of the morning throughout the whole day, serve thdr 
bellies wiUi drunkenness and gluttony, and not God. We command 

1 Schram, lostit Hieol. Ui. 148 and 492. 

r Johns, not published by Wilkins. It ought to hare been placed between Com, 
34 and Can, 36 in the ' Concilia* (i. 255), and the numerals altered accordingly, so 
as to have 36 canons altogether. 
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therefore, that no man shall taste any food hefore the completion of 
high mass ; hut let all persons, hoth women and men, assemhle at 
high-mass in the holy and spiritual church, and there hear high-mass, 
and the preaching of God's word. 

WiLK. i. p. 349. In Lanfranc's eonstitutions, A. D. 1072, when he 
explains the nature of the sacrufs office, he says : ''To him helongs 
the care of making hosUf which ought to he done with the greatest 
cleanliness. In the first place, if it be practicable, let the com be 
chosen with great care, grain by grain, and then put into a clean 
new bag, made for the purpose, and carried by a trusty servant to 
the milL When it has arrived there, let the servant cause some 
other com to be first ground in the mill, that the wheat from which 
the hosts are to be made may be afterwards ground without any 
impurity. When it has been brought back, let the sacristan prepare 
a place within the circuit of the apse {in drcuitu cortina), and a vessel 
in which the flour ought to be kneaded. He himself is to do this, 
vested in an ctlbe, and his head being veiled with an amyt. But on 
the day on which the hosts are to be made, let the sacristan, and the 
brethren who are to assist him, before they begin, wash their hands 
and faces : let them have albes on, and let their heads be covered 
with amyts, with the exception of the brother who is to hold the 
iron pan. Let one of them, upon a very clean table, sprinkle the 
flour with water, and strongly knead it with his hands ; and let the 
brother who holds the iron pan in which they are to be baked, have 
his hands covered with gloves. In the interval, while the hosts are 
made and baked, let the said'brethren repeat the oanoniccH hawrSf or, 
if they prefer it, the Psalter in order. Let them entirely abstain 
from conversation ; yet he who holds the pan may, if it be necessary, 
briefly give directions to the servant who makes the fire and carries 
the wood, which ought to be very dry, and careftiUy prepared 
several days before." 

Note. Towards the end of the paragraph, it is provided, that if the 
sacristan has been guilty of any neglect of duty, " ante gradum satis- 
facHonum, prostematur quousque ipsa collecta usque ad * henedicamus 
Domino f^ finiatur." On this * step of satisfaction^ (wherever it was) the 
penitent knelt apart from the congregation publicly disgraced before 
them alL I have ventured on the above translation of the very obscure 
expression ' in drcuitu cortina^ (cortin€e ?) on the strength of a passage 
in Twysden's * Scriptores Decern^ (Col. 1303^ which descrioes two 
towers (or circular chapels) as having been placed " ad circisum** on 
each side of the choir of Canterbury cathednu> But after all it may 
simply mean a place curtained round, or a place to the east of the 
chour-arch where the veil hung during Lent 

Ibid. p. 350. From the same docum^ent, " When through any 
neglect, the body or blood of Christ hath Mien to the ground, or 
into any other place, so that it cannot be fully perceived whiUier 
it hath fallen, let notice be given to the abbot or the prior as soon 
as possible, who is immediately to go to the place accompanied by 
some of the brethren ; and tf the body hath fallen, or the Wood 
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been spilt upon a stone or the ground, matting, tapestry, &c. let tbe 
piece of matting, tapestry, wood, or whatever it may be, be cot ofi 
and thrown into the sanctuary. But if the place where it fell 
cannot be certainly known, let the place near which it is supposed 
to have fallen be cut off or scraped, and the scrapings be placed in 
the sanctuary: but let those through whose fkult it happened, 
humbly confess their &ult in the next chapter, and being stripped, 
let them endure castigation {judicium nucU iwdpiant), and let 
penance be also enjoined them. When they have returned to their 
places, let all the priests who are then present rise and devoutlj 
offer to endure castigation. Then let him who presides at the 
chapter retain only seven of them, such as he shall appoint, to 
receive (bodily) correction, and command the others to return to 
their seats. When the chapter is concluded, let all prostrate them- 
selves, and together say the seven {penitenHat) psalms in the 
minster, after fliey have left the chapter room. Then let them say 
the Pater-noster : then *^ Et veniat mper nas misereeordia tua 
Domine ; ne memineris imquiiatum nastrcurum ; Dominus vcbiscum ; 
cremui'" then, *^Exaudi Damine, preces nostras^ et eanJUentmm tOfi 
parce peccaiHSf ut qua c(niicientiw retxhu accu8<xt, indulgentia tuas 
miseraUonis absolved, per lesum Christum, Dominum nostrum." 

WiLK. i. p. 361. The letter ofarchbuihop Lcmfranc to DonahtSy an 
Irish bithop, A. D. 1073, is exceedingly Aluable, as it proves that 
infant communion was still practised in England ; that the cup was 
not yet withheld from the laity, and that there were mcai^ in 
England who at this time did not believe in transubHam^iaUon, 
His words are these : " You may be assiu^, then, that neither the 
foreign churches, nor we English, hold such a doctrine concerning 
infants as you suppose, (viz. that the holy communion was absoUUdy 
necessary to their salvation). For we believe in general, that it is 
of great service to all ofeeery age, whether living or dying, to fortafy 
themselves by the receiving of the Lord's body and blood; yet if 
nevertheless it should happen that persons depart this life immedi- 
ately after baptism, and before they receive Christ's body and blood, 
God forbid that we should believe that they therefore eternally 
perish." The passage which proves that transubstantiation was at 
least not universally received in England, is as follows : " Which 
opinion St. Augustine thus expounds in his work, ' De Doctrind 
Christiana.' *He seems here (viz. in John vi.) to command 
a dreadful crime : it is therefore a figure, enjoining us to commu- 
nicate {in the faith of) the Lord's passion, and sweetly to store up 
in our minds (fhe bdief) that his flesh was wounded and crucified 
for our sakes,' By a figure, here he means a figurative expression ; 
for he does not deny the truth of Christ's flesh and blood, whidi 
was, and is, the opinion of many schismatics.'' 

Note. Still earlier than this, («.e. a.d. 940,) we read that archbishop 
Odo . . . . " had a violent controversy with the clergy of Canterbury 
oonceming the bread of the eucharist : some affirmed that after con- 
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Becration it retained ita former substance, and that the bread ¥>as only 
a FitsURE of the body of Christ, and the wine of his bloods* And 
Malmsbury says of Odo, "He confirmed {in the faith) MANY who 
doubted concerning the truth of our Lord's body, by showing the bread 
of the altar openly turned into flesh, and the wine of the chalice into 
blood ; after which, by restoring them to their former appearance, he 
made them fit for the use of man."' 

WiLK. L p. 365. — CawnoQ, of Winchester, under Lanfrane, a.d. 1076. 

Can, 6. That the sacrifice be not of ale {cervisid), or of water 
alone ; but only of wine mixed with water. 

Can, 7. That baptism be celebrated only at Easter and Pente- 
cost, unless there be a danger of death. 

Can. 11. That for (grievous) crimes bishops alone give penance. 

Ibid. p. 383. — Council of London, under archbp, Ansehn, a.d. 1102. 

Can. 20. That monks be not godfathers, or nuns godmothers. 
Can. 25. That kindred^ to the seventh degree, may not lawfully 
intermarry. 

Ibid. p. 408. — Legatine councU at London^ under John de Crema, 

A.D. 1126. 

Can. 2. We also charge that no fee whatsoever be exacted for 
the chrism, baptism, penance, the visitation of the sick, {extreme) 
unction, for the communion of the body of Christ, or for burial. 

Note. In another council, held at London, A. D. 1138, the same 
prohibition is renewed upon pain of excommunication, with the ad- 
ditional clause, " or for espousals," In another council, held at West- 
minster, A.D. 1175, Can. 7, the words ^* or for dedication** are added; 
priests were, however, permitted by this canon to receive any thins 
offered voluntarily. In the fourth constitution of Otho, the cardincu 
le^te, A. D. 1236, we read : " We hear a horrible report that some 
pnests receive fees for {the ministry of) the altar. Let offenders be 
removed from their benefices." 

Can. 3. We ordain also and decree by the apostolic authority, 
that at the consecration of bishops, the benediction of abbots, or 
the dedication of churches, no cope, carpet (tapetce), handkerchief, 
basin (haccinia)), or any thing else, shall be demanded as a matter 
of obligation, {or accepted) unless it be voluntarily offered. 

Ibid. p. 415. — Legatine council at Westminstery under Alberto, bishop 
ofOstia, A.D. 1138. 

Can. 2. That the body of Christ be not reserved above eight 
days, or carried to the sick except by a priest or a deacon, or in 
a case of urgent necessity, by any one, with the greatest reverence. 

• Edmer ap. Parker's Antiq. Brit. Eccl., Hanov. 1605» p. 78. 
< De Gest. Pootif. lib. i. p. 114. 
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WnjL. i. p. 472.— Cotmca of Coihd, under Hmry 11., a.d. 1172. 

C(Mn. 1. That children be brought to the church, and be baptized 
there in pure water wUh a threefold immersion; and that this be 
done by priests, unless where there is imminent danger of death, 
when it m/ay be administered by any one, without distineUon of sex or 
order. 

Note, It appears that in Ireland before this time, immediatelj upon 
the birth of a child the father used to plun^ him three times in water, 
or t if he could ajford it, in milk, superstitiously leaving out the r%ghi 
arm, that he might be Taliant in war. — See O. Halloran's History qf 
Ireland, vol. iii. p. 381. 

Ibid. p. 473. — From another counoU of Cashd, hdd dboiU the 
same time. 

Can 1. That all Christians in Ireland, repudiating their (mtsee- 
tuous) connexions with their kindred and relations, contract lawful 
marriages. 

Can, 2. That infants be catechised before the doors of die church, 
and be then baptized in the font, in baptismal churches. 

Note, The word catechised alludes to the question put to the infiuit 

before baptism, though of course answered by the sponsors : " Wilt 

thou be baptized into this £uth ?** In this age all churches had not the 

right of baptism. 

Ibid. p. 474 — Council of Westminster, a.d. 1173. 

Can, 9. For communion, chrism, baptism, extreme unction, or 
burial, let not a penny, or any fee be exacted. 

Can, 26. Let there be no intinotion of the body in the blood of 
Christ. 

Nots, The Armenian Christians receive, I believe, by MineHon, a 
piece of bread dipped in wine being given to each communicant : and 
there is still a rubric in the Roman missal, <^ Le pretre mcle dans U 
calice une petite partie de Vhostie qu*il a rompu en trots et dit : " Haec 
commixtio et consecratio corporis et sanguinis Domini fiat aocipientibus 
nobis in vitam etemam.' " 

Ibid. p. 418.— Council of Westminster, a.d. 1175. 

Can, 18. Where there is no mutual consent there is no mar- 
riage ; those therefore who espouse infants to each other in the 
cradle, do nothing, unless they both consent when they arrive 
at the years of discretion. 

Ibid. p. 501. — Legatine council of York, under Hubert, archbishop 
of Canterbury, a.d. 1195. 
Cap, I. Let the minister of the altar be certain that bread, wine, 
and water, are placed ready for the sacrifice, nor let (mass) be cele- 
brated without a literate minister. Let the host be kept in a clean 
pyx, and renewed every Sunday. 
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Cap, n. When the communion is to be administered to the sick, 
let the priest himself in a clerical habit carry the host, with a light 
borne before him, unless the roughness of the weather should pre- 
vent it. 

Cap. m. Because the seeretum of the mass is often found to be 
corrupted, either through the mistake of the scribe or the age of the 
books, so that it cannot be distinctly read, let archdeaoons take care 
that in every church the canon of the mass be corrected according 
to a true and approved copy. We forbid also any priest to enjoin 
any layman who comes to him for penance to cause masses to be 
celebrated with an avaricious motive. We also forbid any priest to 
make a bargain respecting the fee which he is to receive for the 
celebration of masses, but let him receive that which is (voluntarily) 
offered at the mass. 

Cap. IV. We command that in baptism no more than three 
(sponsors) receive a child from the holy font ; viz. two men and one 
woman for a boy, and two women and one man for a girl : but 
wheresoever a child whose baptism is not certainly known shall 
be found exposed, whether toith salt or toithout, let it be baptized : 
" Cum non inteUi^atur iteratuniy guod nescitur faisse coUatum." 

Note. Those who exposed the children probably {^aced salt near 
them, as a token that they had been baptizea. 

Cop. V. We decree also, that, except in cases of the most argent 
necessity, a deacon shall not baptize, or administer the body of 
Christ to any one, or enjoin penance to one who wnfueee kit sins. 

WiLK. i. p. 505. — Council of London (or Westminster), under 
archbishop Hubert, a. d. 1200. 

Can. 1. That the words of the canon (of the mass) shall be pro- 
nounced clearly (rotund^), and neither curtailed by a rapid pro- 
nunciation, nor drawled out. 

Can. 2. Unless in cases of urgent necessity, a priest may not 
celebrate twice a-day. When he does, let nothmg be poured into 
the chalice after the receiving of the blood ; but after the first cele- 
bration let the drops be diligently supped up from the chalice, and 
let the fingers be sucked or Ucked with the tongue and washed : the 
washings being reserved in a clean vessel used only for that pur- 
pose, and they are to be drunk after the second celebration ; unless 
a deacon or some other considerable minister be present, who may 
drink the washings at the first celebration. And let there be a 
certainty respecting the Eucharist, so that an unconsecrated host be 
not mistaken for a consecrated one. 

Note. At every mass, after the receiving of the cup, some water if 
poured into the chalice: but on this occasion the priest might not drink 
these washings, because he would have thus broken his fast, and dis- 
qualified himself from saying mass a second time. None but a deacon, 
&c., might drink these washings, because it was presumed that some par- 
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tides of the blood remained in them : yet the constitutions of Bichsid, 
bishop of Sarum, allow any innocent person to drink them." 

Can. 3. That no person be held at can/irinaHon by bis father, 
mother, or step-father, or step-mother; and that deacons may not 
baptize or impose penanee^ unless the priest should be unable, absent, 
or foolishly unwilling {to do to), and the child or sick po^on be 
in danger of death. In cases of danger, however, a child may be 
bi^tized by a laic, or by his father or mother, toUhout prefudiee to 
matrifnony; and let those {ceremonies) which follow the immersion 
(but not those which precede it) be afterwards supplied by the 
priest. 

Note. By this carum, and by the fifth cap. of the council of York, 
(A.D. 1195, Wilk. i. p. 501, &c.) it is evident that in some cases at least 
a deacon might hear confessiona and impose penance. The words ** with^ 
out prejudice to matrimony,** allude to an opinion which at one time 
prevailed in the church, viz. that, by baptizing or becoming snonsor to 
nis child, a father contracted such a spiritual relationship, that ul further 
intercourse with his wife would be incestuous.^ 

Can. 11. Let not a man contract marriage with a relation of his 
former wife ; and let not a godson contract marriage mith the daughter 
of the person who baptized him, or with the daughter of his sponsor^ 
horn hefore or after. Let not persons be married till a threefold 

proclamation has been publicly made in the church unless 

by the special authority of the bishop. No married person may go 
a distant journey, till it be publicly known that he does so by 
mutual consent. 

WiLK. i. p. 531. — Constitution of archbishop Langton, A.D. 1209. 

Let no man presume to celebrate {mass) twice in a day, except on 
the days of our Lord's nativity or resurrection, or when a corpse is 
buried in a church to which it belongs. 

Ibid. p. 576. — Council of Durham, under Richard, bishop of 
Durham, a.d. 1220. 

Let fonts, the chrism, and the holy oil, be kept under lock and 
key, on account of enchantments. 

When a child hath been privately baptized by a layman, let the 
water, from respect to the sacrament, be either poured into the fire, 
or into the baptistry at the church ; and let the vessel {used on the 
occasion) be either burnt or applied to the use of the church. 

If, through the negligence of his parents, a child should remain 
for seven years or more unconfirmed, let both his father and mother 
be suspended from entrance into the church till he be confirmed. 
In this sacrament, as well as in baptism, a spiritual relationship is 
contracted between the godfather and the godmother of the child, &c. 
Note. For godfathers, &c., were required at confirmation as well as 

at baptism : and in our English liturgy there is a rubric at the end of 

" Spelm. ii. 148, Johnson. "" See Gratiaa*s Decretal, pars. U. causa 30, per tot 
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the catechism to this effect — *' And every one shall have a godfather or 
a ffodmother as a witness of their confirmation^^ 

Jesus Christ, being about to leave the world, prepared a feast for 
his disciples, verily refreshing them with his own flesh and blood, 
under the appearance of bread and wine ; the bread being trcmsub- 
ttantiated into his body, and the wine into his blood, by his divine 
power. Ye ought moreover to instruct the laity, as often as they 
communicate, that they doubt not at all concerning the verity of 
Christ's body and blood: for that they indubitably receive which 
hung for us upon the cross, and that they receive in the chalice which 
was poured Jrom Christ* s side ; and as Augustine says, " Hoc bibunt 
eredentes, quod prius fttderunt scementes," 

Note, Hence it is evident that communion under both kinds was not 
at this period wholly discontinued in England. 

When women come to their purification after childbirth, let 

priests only give them blessed bread, and on no account the body 

of Christ, unless they expressly desire it, and have first confessed. 

Note. In the primitive Church, when the Eucharist was celebrated 

with bread and wine offered by the people, some of the loaves were 

retained and blessed (but not consecrated) and sent to foreign Churches 

in token of communion, as also to such of the faithfid as were not able 

to be present ** vice Eucharistise." These were termed Eulogia. See 

Bingham, b. xv. c. 4. § 3 and 8. Item, Schurzfldsch, Qmtrov. xxx. 

p. 573, &c. 

That marriages be not celebrated in taverns, and that the ring be 
not made of rushes (junco), or of other vile materials. 

Let priests warn pregnant women in their parishes, that when the 
time of parturition approaches, they have water in readiness {to bap- 
tize the chUd in case of ei^^gency), and that they also confess. 

Let priests frequently warn the people that the sacrament of 
extreme unction may lawfully be repeated, viz. in any dangerous 
illness in which danger of death is apprehended. Let them also 
assure their parishioners, that after receiving this sacrament the 
conjugal act may be lawfully performed. 

WiLK. i. p. 594. — Statutes read in the counoU of Oxford, a. d. 1222. 
Let not above three persons be admitted to raise a chUd from the 
h4jlyfont. When there is any doubt concerning baptism, let it be 
administered thus, '^ Si non es baptizatus, baptizo te,' &c. Further, 
let the ^hasMes (easuHcB) which are put upon the newly baptized, 
from reverence to the sacrament, be applied to the use of the church. 

Ism. p. 614. — Provincial council in Scotland, a.d. 1225. 
Can. 55. When a child has been baptized by a layman, let him 
be afterwards brought to the door of the church, and let the priest 
supply that which is wanting, viz. a little salt, and the anointing of 
his ears and nostrils with saliva. Let also the exorcisms be pro- 
nounced, and let all the accustomed ceremonies be observed at the 
font, except the consecration of the water and the immersion. 
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Can, 60. That the priest after the Eucharist may give to the sick 
person the washings of his fingers. 

Can, 61. That extreme unction may be administered to all who 
are fourteen years old. 

Can, 65. We forbid marriage between those who stand sponsors 
for the same child ; also between persons who have had the same 
sponsors; also between the godchild and the godfather or god- 
mother, or their child.* 

Can, 76. All Christians ought to receive the Eucharist on 
Easter-day: we have however been grieved to hear that some 
priests impudently refuse to administer it, unless the people first 
ofiTer their oblations at the altar ; and that they on such an occaaon 
exact money from the people, holding the body of Chrbt in their 
hands exacUy as if they said, '' What will you give me, and I wiU 
ddiver him unto ycu?" which we strictly forbid. 

WiLK. i. p. 623 ConsHMUmi of WiUiam de Bletfi, a.d. 1229. 

Cap, I. It is «u>ugh that a sick person recdve the body of our 
Lord once in a week, and extreme unction once in a year. 

Ibid. p. 628. — Inqumei made in the diocese ofLinec^fiy a.d. 1230. 
In. 27. Whether any priest celebrates with vinegar? 

Ibid. p. 640. — Constitutions of Alexander, hidiop ofCoceniryy 
A.D. 1237. 

There is nothing more sacred than the sacrament of the altar : 
for if we should be asked. Where is our God? we can now say. 
Here is our God, who is daily seen upon the earth, whilst he is daily 
elevated by the hands of the priest. At the last elevation let the 
little bell first sound, which is as it were a small trumpet announcing 
the arrival of the judge, and the joy shall be threefold, because there 
is the flesh, there the soul, and there the Word of God, 

Xote, In plain English, the bell was to be rung three times to give 
the people notice to adore. 

Ibid. p. 650. — Legatine constitutions of cardinal Otho, a. d. 1237. 

Cap, n. For the sake of the ignorant we have thought fit to 
define which, and how many principal sacraments there are. They 
are, then, baptism, confirmation, penance, the eucharist, extreme 
unction, matrimony, and orders. 

yote. From the context, this information was evidently intended for 

the instruction of the clergy ! The word "principal'' deserves especial 

notice. 

Cap, in. The sabbath before Easter, and that before Pentecost, 
have been appointed by the holy canons for the solemn adminis- 
tration of baptism ; but some in these parts, deceived by the devil, 
suspect danger if their chUdren are baptized on these days. 

^ Thli is a paraphrased traaslation. 
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WiLK. i. p. 657. — CofutUuHans ofuncertam origin, about 
A.D. 1237. 

Let the dirifmal doihei, which are put upon the newly baptized, 
be brought to the church, and applied only to ecclesiastical uses. 
Note, Such as mending the surplices, &c. 

Let those who go to be confirmed take with them fillets or liga- 
tures of a proper breadth and length. Children, by the reiteration 
of this sacrament, if they be males, incur an irregularity. 

Let the reserved hosts (i.e. such as had been consecrated before) 
be eaten by the celebrating priest, after he has received that which 
has been newly consecrated, but before he receives the cup ; and let 
him not kiss the host before he gives the pax. Also, if he shall 
receive the host from the paten, as some do, let the paten be care- 
fully washed after mass. 

Ibid. p. 668. — Constittttions of Walter, bishop of Woreeiter, 
A.D. 1240. 

We command also priests that they strictly forbid their parish- 
ioners either to espouse themselves, or to be present at the espousals 
of others, except with fasting spittle (nisi jejund saiivd), before 
proper witnesses, and in the presence of a priest. Let those who 
act otherwise be sent to the bishop to be punished. 

On pain of excommunication we prohibit the espoused from 
having any carnal intercourse with each other before matrimony; 
otherwise let them come four times in a year to the cathedral 
church, and publicly undergo the disc^ine (i.e. the scourge) before 
the great (west) door, and also in the principal streets. On other 
fast days let them receive the discipline in their own parishes. 

There are some persons who, when they recover after having 
received extreme unction, consider it a crime either to cohabit with 
their wives, or to eat flesh, or upon any occasion to walk with naked 

feet Some also have such a horror of receiving thb sacrament, 

that they will hardly allow it to be administered to them in their 
last agonies ; by which means probably many may die without it. 

Ibid. p. 713. — Constitution of GHes de Birdport, bishop ofSarum, 
A.D. 1256. 

Women at their espousals, and women after childbirth, ought to 
come to the church with lighted candles: and the women who 
follow ought to offer the chrismal clothes {chrismdlia) of the infants. 
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Concilia Magn^ Britannle, &c. Edit. Wilkins, Vol. II. 

WiLK. ii. 48. — Seme regulations of Peckham, archbishop of Canier- 
bury, A.D 1280. 

That the consecratioQ of the holy chrism be made from year to 
year by the several diocesans ; and what remains of the old chrism 
is to be burnt in the church. Priests are bound to demand the holy 
chrism from their respective diocesans every year ; and if any one 
shall presume to baptize with any other than the new chrism, 
(unless where there is imminent danger of death,) he manifestly 
incurs a sentence of condemnation. Some however, reserving the 
old chrism for two or three years, horribly abuse it in baptism and 
other sacrifices. 

Note. Lindwood (in loco) says, that he who goes to fetch the chrism 
must have three bottles, viz. one for the chrism, a second for the oil of 
the catechumens, (with which the party before baptism was anointed on 
the breast and between the shoulaers,) and the third to hold the oil for 
the sick.'' 

Ibid. p. 52. — Ahp. Peckham's ccmsiituHons at Lambeth, a,d. 1281. 

That priests are many in number, and few in merit, we learn by 
dally scandab: but we especially lament the great irreverence 
which they display with regard to the eucharist ; that they conse- 
crate it with accursed tongues, keep it with contempt, and neglect 
it so long that the species become corrupted. To remedy which 
danger, we decree that every priest, unless some canonical impedi- 
ment should excuse him, do confess at least once a week ; also that 
in every parish church there be made a decent tabemade, with a 
door, in which the body of our Lord is to be kept wrapped in linen, 
and contained in a handsome pyx ; and to be renewed every Sun- 
day. At the elevation, let the beU be tolled on one side (puUetur 
campana in uno latere), that people who have not leisure to be 
present at the celebration of mass, wherever they should happen 
to be, whether in the house or in the field, may bend thdr knees, 
and thus obtain the indulgences granted by many bishops. 

Let priests moreover take care, when they administer the holy 
communion to ignorant persons, at Easter or any other time, to 
instruct them diligently that the body and blood of our Lord, yea, 
the whole living and true Christ, is given to them under the appear- 
ance of bread. Let them also be taught at the same time, that what 
is then drunk by them in the chalice is not a sacrament, but pure 
wine, given them that they may the more easily swallow the holy 
body : for in these smaller churches, those only who celebrate are 
allowed to receive {the blood) under the appearance of consecrated 
wine. Let (priests) also exhort {their parishioners) not to chew the 
sacrament afb^ receiving it too much with their teeth, but after 
* See here the first note in p. 198. 
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biting it a little, to swallow it whole, lest any particles {of the host) 

should remain in the interstices of their teeth. 

Note, From the expression " in hujusmodi minoribus ecclesiis/' it 
appears that even in tne 13th century the cup was administered to 
the laity in hrffe churches. Lindwood sives the following four reasons 
for not administering to the laity under both species : — 

1. Lest it should DC doubted that Christ is received whole and entire 
under either species. 

2. That the antitype might correspond with his type ; for no libations 
were offered under the law. 

3. On account of the hazard of spilling blood. 

4. That it would be neither decent nor safe to consecrate so much 
blood as might suffice for a large parish in which there are many thou- 
sand persons. 

In cases of inevitable necessity, laymen or women may baptize 
children ; and let them say, ** Ich cristin the in the name of the 
Fadyr, and the Sone, and the Hdy Googt." Let priests also take 
care that they permit not names to be given to children at their 
baptism which bear a lascivious meaning, especially to females ; and 
if such should be the case, let them be altered by the bishop at con- 
firmation. 

Note, Of old, the bishop used to pronounce the person's name at 
the time of confirmation ; and if it was desirable that the name given 
at baptism should be altered, it might be done by the bishop pronounc- 
ing a new name when he administered the rite. This custom was con- 
tinued in our reformed liturgy till the last review in the time of king 
Charles n. 

That no person be admitted to the sacrament of the body and 
blood of the Lord, except at the point of deaths unless he hath been 
confirmed. 

WiLK. ii. 131. — Synod of Exeter, under Peter QuivU, bishop of Exeter, 

A,D. 1287. 

Cap. I. Whereas there are seven ecclesiastical sacraments: the first 
baptism, which is necessary to all, and without which there is no 
entrance to the kingdom of heaven .... Of these seven sacraments, 
baptism, confirmation, and orders, cannot be {lawfuUy) repeated. 

Cap, m. We strictly enjoin parish priests to cause children to be 
confinned as soon as possible after baptism : and that they may not, 
through the negligence of their parents, remain any longer uncon- 
firmed, we command that infants receive the sacrament of confirma- 
tion within three years after their birth. 

Cap. TV, Let priests take care that the oblations (in the eucharist) 
be made of wheat-meal and water, without any mixture of leaven ; 
and let them be whole, white, and round. During the celebration 
of the mass let there be at least two lights, one of which shall be 
always made of wax. 

When the eucharist is carried to the sick, let a small bell be 
carried before it, at the sound of which the faithful may be excited 
to worship the Lord's body : and lest it should appear burthensome 
to any person to render tWs service to his Creator, to all those who 

p 
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shall do Uiis with a pure heart, we mercifolly relax thirty days of 
any penance which may have been enjoined them. 

Lest, through the instigation of the devil, any doubt respecting 
the body of Christ should occupy the minds of the laity , before they 
communicate, let them be instructed by the priests that they recdve 
the same {body), under the appearance of bread, whidi hung for 
their salvation upon the cross, and receive ihctt in the chalice which 
wai shed from Chrises body. 

Note, Concomitance, which implies that the Body and Blood are 
both included in the wafer (as blood circulates through a living body), 
and the corrupt practice by which the laity were defrauded of the cup, 
must be considered as corollaries upon TraneuhstantiaUon. 

By a comparison of this extract with archbishpp Peckham's Constitu- 
tion in 1281 (see p. 208) it will be seen that towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century the cup was administered to the laity generally through- 
out the diocese of Exeter, while in other parts of the kingdom the 
privilege was restricted to cathedrals and larger churches. In some 
places perhaps even this exception was not allowed ; but there was no 
uniformity of practice either m England or anywhere else till the jevx 
1418, when the Council of Constance decreed — '' Quod licet inprimitiva 
Ecclesid hujusmodi sacramentum rec^)€retur a JideUbus sub utraque 
specie : tamen hffic consuetude ad evitandiun aliqua pericula et scandals 
est rationabiliter introducta.** (Carranzse Summa Uonciliorum, Paris, 
1678, p. 669.) I have quoted these words in the original Lifttin on 
account of the verv important admission which they contain — ^that in 
the primitive Chiurcn the laity received the sacrament in both kinds. 

Cap, Y, U any one shall neglect to confess and communicate {at 
least) once a-year, let him during his lifetime be prevented from 
entering the church, and when he dies let him be refused christian 
burial. 

Cc^, vn. It is very clear that marriages ought not to be con- 
tracted without the authority of the church, and imless in the presence 
of a priest : should they, however, be^ntracted otherwise, let them 
not be dissolved on that account. 

When matrimony is to be solemnized in facie eodetios, let the 
priest openly, cA the church door, question the contracting parties 
respecting their mutual consent. 

Concerning the abjurations of harlots, we decree that tiiose who 
are guilty {of fornication), shall bind themselves by an oath {to 
abstain from each other) : for the second offence let them endure 
corporal punishment at the discretion of the judge: and if they 
afterwards offend, let the delinquents, without the exaction of an oath, 
contract in this form, " I from this time forward take thee to wife, 
if I shall hereafter know thee carnally." 

WiLK. ii. 175. — Constitutions of the diocese ofSodor, a.d. 1291. 

Cap, I. In visiting the sick, let not priests adminbter the eucharist 
to any person without lighting a wax candle ; and let the sick be 
exhorted to leave something according to their means towards the 
structure of the parish church. 
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Cap. xxyn. We forbid any priost to celebrate a marriage from 
{the hegwnmg of) Lent, to the octaves of Easter. 

Cap. xxYin. We command also, that every chaplain, on pain of 
suspension for three years, shall not only cause the parties contract- 
ing, but also three or four of the relations on both sides, to swear 
that they know not of any impediment which should prevent their 
marriage, whose names shall be reduced to writing. 

WiLK. ii. p.l83.— Stoft*te# o/GHberi, bishop of Chichester, a.d. 1292. 

It has, alas, been commonly asserted, that in this our diocese 
some accursed persons have endeavoured to restrain the devotion of 
the people to the oblation of one penny, at the solemnization of 
matrimony, the churching of women, and other offices in which God 
himself has been usually honoured in the persons of his ministers, 
fipplying the remainder of the oblation to oUier uses, &c. 

Ibid. p. 294. — ConsHtuHons of Henry Woodlocke, bishop of Win- 
chester, a.d. 1308. 

That we may imitate the devotion of our predecessors, we grant 
an indulgence of ten days to all our parishioners, who, being truly 
penitent, and having confessed, shall assist in holding up two lighted 
tapers (torticeorum) during the canon of the mass. 

That parish priests shall not presume to spend the night out 
of th&r parishes, unless they have a reasonable cause, and leave 
a proper substitute : and if any one, through the absence or negli- 
gence of his parish priest, shall die without confession, the viaticum, 
or extreme unction, let him be ipso facto suspended from the 
celebration of divine offices, until he hath expiated his offence by 

a sufficient penance. 

I* 

Ibd). p. 512. — Constitutions ofprchbishop Walter Reynold, at Oxen, 

A.^. 1322. 
If the person to be confirmed be an adult, he is to be admonished 
by his parish priest, first to confess ; and let him come fasting to con- 
firmation, and let the candidates bring with them fillets sufficiently 
large. Also let children who are confirmed be taken to the church 
the third day after confirmation, that their foreheads may be washed 
by the priests near the font, from reverence to the chrism ; and then 
let their fillets be all burnt together. 

Note. According to canonists, there are six ages of man : viz. 1. 
InfanHa, which ends at the seventh year. 2. Pueritia, ending in the 
fourteenth year. 3. Adtdta ataSf ending in the twenty -fifth or twenty- 
eighth year. 4. Juventus, which ends in the fiftieth year, .^tcu setiilts, 
ending in the seventieth year. 6. Senectus, from the seventieth yfear to 
the end of a person's life. The fillets were used to dry up the 
chrism, and then to bind up the forehead till it should be washed by the 
priest : and Lindwood remarks, that those who were confirmed in his 
lime, religiously abstained from washing their heads for seven days, to 
represent the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost (Lindwood in loc.) 

P2 
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Also let priests exhort the people, t. e. all who are fourteen years 

of age and upwards, to receive extreme unction. 

Before matrimony is contracted, let priests interrogate the people, 

under pain of excommunication, {to dedare any impediment whiA 

they may know,) by three public banns, on three Sundays or festivals 

distant from each other. 

Note, Lindwood thinks it sufficient that the festivals be ditOnct 
from each other, so that the banns be not twice published on the same 
day. He is of opinion, for instance, that they might be published on 
the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday in Easter or Whitsun-week ; for 
the Wednesday was m his time a festival in both these weeks.^ 

WiLK. ii. p. 528. — CongtUuUon of Walter, archbishop of CatUeHmry, 

A.D. 1325. 

Verily the children of drunkenness and gluttony, whose god 
is their belly, of old introduced this corruption into the holy 
church, that, immediately after the receiving of the Lord's body 
upon Easter-day, unconsecrated oblations and wine should be 
presented to them in the church, where they sit, and eat and drink 
as they would in a tavern: from which custom we have learned 
by experience, that damnable errors have arisen in the holy church; 
for some irreverently and rashly come to the eucharist, that they 
may be preferred before others in these revels ; and if the clergy 
should help some more bountifully than the rest, others murmur 
and threaten them. But, what is still worse, it is to be feared that 
some are led by the outward appearance of the bread into a dam- 
nable error, being unable to distinguish between the material food 
and the food of the soul, which is the very body of Christ : where- 
fore we command you to prohibit this in your several deaneries, 
on pain of the greater excommunication. Nor let any person think 
this constitution of ours harsh, since it was anciently decreed, that 
he who took the body of Christ in the morning should fast till the 
third hour ; and that those who received at the third or fourth hour 
should fast till the evening. Wherefore christians of the present day 
should think it an easy thing to abstain till they reach their own 
houses, after the communion. 



Concilia Magn-s Britannlb, &c., Edit. Wilkins, Vol. III. 
WiLK. iii. 11. — Constitution of the diocese ofSodor, a.d. 1350. 
Cap, n. Let the host be made of wheat, round, and whole, and 
spotless ; for the lamb was without blemish, and a bone of him was 
not broken, according to the verses — 

** Candida^ tritieea, tenuis, non magna, rotvnda, 
Expert fermenH, non mitta tU hottia Chritti, 
Inseribatvr aqud, non coda, $ed igne si t gwa ." 

Note, The wafer was stamped with the letters i^ c (the monoeram of 
Jesus), or with a cross Patee, or any other emblem of the kind. The 
T JohnsoD. 
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Greek Church differs from the Roman in the use of leavened bread, the 
form of which (called the Cbrban) may be seen in Picart, vol. V. 

Also, when several hosts are consecrated, let the priest have his 
uUenHan directed to all, and not to one only. 

Note, The doctrine of intention is thus expressed in the seventh 
session of the council of Trent, Can. 11 : "Si quis dixerit, in ministris, 
dum sacramenta conficiunt et conferunt, non requiri intentionem saltern 
iaciendi quod facit ecclesia, anathema sit." What reflecting mind could 
contemplate such a doctrine without being reduced to the most miserable 
state of uncertainty ? For how can anv man be assured that the priest 
who baptized him was a true believer? In France, about the time of 
the Revolution, there must have been many atheistical priests, and the 
horrors of the Inquisition in Spain and Portugal are said to have 
frightened many Jews into a mere outward profession of Christianity, 
who afterwards took orders : so that, upon their own principle, Roma- 
nists are constantly liable to worship mere bread as the eternal Son of 
God- 

WiLK. iii. p. 19 — Constitution of John de St. Paul, arehbishop of 
DMin, A.D. 1351. 

That notie of our subjects shall presume to celebrate clandestine 
marriages, where one or l>oth of the contracting parties lie in a 
sick bed. 

Ibid. p. 88. — Constitution of WiUiam de WhitUesey, archbishcp of 
Ccmterbwrvy A. D. 1370, in which he makes mention of a bull of pope 
Benedict All., which authorises the diocesan to absolve from the 
penalty of suspension (incurred ipso facto by the canon law) such 
priests as should sanction second marriages by the sacerdotal bene- 
diction. The canon law considers second marriages in the light of 
bigamy. 

Ibid. p. 363. — Articles of reformation, presented by the University of 
Oxford to the King, a. d. 1414. 

Art. XXYII. It has been frequently maintained by many, that if 
pagans and infidels, renouncing their heathenish error, desire to be 
purified in the baptismal font, their temporal goods are confiscated 
to the church ; which opinion is said to hinder many Jews from 
being baptized. It would be pious and meritorious for the whole 
council to provide a remedy for this : for when Philip baptized the 
eunuch, he took not his chariot from him, nor the property which he 
had when he came to be baptized. 

Ibid. p. 579. In the conoocation, a. D. 1460, a complaint was 
made of the number ot clandestine marriages contracted by license 
and without banns ; and it was proposed as a remedy, that the arch- 
bishop or his sufiragans should not have the power of granting such 
licenses, unless where the banns had been published twice, on two 
Sundays of festivals distant from each other. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON CHURCHES AND CHURCH FURNITURE, VESTMENTS, &C. 



§.1. Wooden Churches — Dedication of Churches — MisceUames. 

Malmsbury tells us, that the first British church was built at 
Glastonbury, of wattles (or wicker-work) and thatched with reeds : ' 
and although the rest of his narrative is of too legendary a characto* 
to be relied on, as far as regards the rudeness and simplicity of the 
materials, we have every reason to believe him ; for the charter 
granted by king Canute to the abbot and monks of Glastonbury, in 
the year 1032, was solemnly ratified ''in ligned basilic&."^ 

We learn incidentally from Bede's History, that the Irish Scots, 
the missionaries of the north, built their churches of split oak and 
thatched them with reeds :*^ and when the monks of Lindis&me 
settled at Durham, towards the end of the tenth century, they made 
use of wicker-work in the construction of two churches which they 
successively built there. ^ 

Of this early simplicity, we have at least one existing memorial, 
the nave of Greensted church, in Elssex, '' being composed of the 
half trunks of oaks, split through the centre, and roughly hewn at 
each end, so as to let them into a sill at the bottom and into a plank 
at the top, where they are fastened by means of wooden pegs." 
This venerable structure was originally " twenty-nine feet nine 
inches long, by fourteen feet wide, and five feet and a half high at the 
sides which supported the primitive roof. The original east end has 
been removed to make way for a modem brick chancel. There is a 
doorway on the south side, but no traces of windows are to be seen, 
(if we except two lookem windows in the roof, which mca^ haice been 
included in the original plan). On the authority of local tradition, 
corroborated by two ancient manuscripts, it is supposed to have been 
erected as a temporary resting-place for the body of St. Edmund, 
k.M., about the year 1013. A representation of Greensted churdi 
may be seen in the * Vetusta Monumental and also in the first 
monthly part of the Saturday Magazine,^ from which the above 
account has been condensed. 

At the period of the Domesday survey, there were many wooden 

• Apud Spelm. Concil. i. 4 et J I. »» Wilk. i. 299. *^ Lib. iiU c. 25. 

^ Camden, edit. Gibson, 1695. col. 783. addit. n. i. « July 38, 1832, p a7. 
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churches in various parts of the kingdom ; those of North Elmham 
and Shemboum, in Norfolk, ^ being the first that occur to my recol- 
lection. 

The first English church in which stone and glass were employed 
was erected about the year 680, by some foreign architects, whom 
Benedict, abbot of Wirral, had invited hither :* but the facts already 
stated prove that, subsequently to this, the adoption of these mate- 
rials was by no means general ; and for many years afterwards the 
Britons looked upon a stone church as a sort of miracle. ^ 

From these mean and humble foundations, there gradually arose 
those splendid structures which are still the glory of our land. 

Of the adaptation of heathen temples to the purposes of Christian 
worship, we have no distinct records ; but it was reconmiended by 
Pope Gregory,* and in all cases where the temples of the renounced 
idolatry were of a firm and substantial character, and churches were 
immediately required, it was moreover recommended by its obvious 
practical expediency. 

" ITie Anglo-Saxon Ceremonial, for the Consecration of Ckwrthes^'* 
published in the Arcileolooia, from a MS. of the tenth century,^ 
agrees in many respects with that of the modem Roman Ponltifiedly 
of which I published an analysis a few years ago.' The principal 
ceremonies still in use within the pale of Romish communion are as 
follows. The night before the ceremony, the reliques which are to 
be enclosed in the altar are deposited in a tent erected outside the 
principal door, and lights are kept burning before them. A vigil is 
kept, and noctums and matins are to be sung in honour of the saints 
whose reliques they are supposed to be. Twelve crosses are painted 
on the inner walls of the church, and a taper is kept burning before 
each. 

One deacon is to remain inside the church by himself. The 
bishop and his assistants are all to be vested in white. There is a 
procession round the outer walls three times, during which the 
bishop is to sprinkle them with holy water, and when he comes to 
the great door he strikes it with his pastoral staff. At the third 
time they all enter in procession: ashes are sprinkled diagonally 
upon the pavement, in the form of a S. Andrew's cross, and the 
bishop, with the end of his pastoral staff, writes upon these ashes the 
letters of the Greek alphabet in one direction, and those of the 
Roman alphabet in the other. The twelve crosses upon the walls, 
and the five crosses upon each altar, are to be anointed by the bishop 
with the chrism : he mingles and blesses the mortar with which the 
reliques are to be closed up in the altar ; after which he and the 
whole body of the clergy go in procession, and with many ceremo- 

' Spelmaa's Icenia; item Blomefield's Norfolk. S Bedse Hist. lib. iii. c. 4 et 35. 
k Malmsb. ap. Fosb. Eocyd. i. 87 

i See Extract from Spelman* Coccil. i. 89, at the beginning of this chapter, 
A.D. 601. ^ Arcbeeol. yoI. xxv. 

I Christian Remembrancer, Dec. 1839, p. 751, &c. 
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nies bring, them from the tent into the church, where they are 
reverently placed in the cavity of the altar (called 'sepuUArwn 
dltaris*)y and closed up with the holy mortar. The above is, of course, 
only a very sketchy and imperfect outline of a ceremonial, the 
full description of which occupies some sixty pages in duodecimo." 

It is not a little remarkable, that as late as the year 1237, there 
were many churches and even several ca^hedrdU (!) in England, 
which although erected long before had never been consecrated." 

The Roman Pontifical also contains a form for the reccnci3>%atum 
of a church which has been polluted by murder, adultery, or so forth. 

To explain the difierence which may be observed in the orienta- 
thn of our older churches, it has been suggested, that before the 
foundations were dug, the parishioners used to watch all night in 
the churchyard, on the vigil of their patron saint, and took tturt 
point in the horizon on which the sun rose on the following day {ms 
festival) for the east. So that those chiwches only stand due east 
and west which were built between the equinoxes. ** 

The anniversary of the dedication used to be celebrated as a 
wake or fair in the parish and its neighbourhood, and any o^®.^^ 
visited a church upon such an occasion was supposed to be entitled 
to an indulgence of forty days.P 

The custom of buildmg churches in the form of a Greek cross, 
i.e. with the nave longer than the chancel, was first introduced into 
this country during the reign of Edward the Confessor. *» 

In a note upon the text of Wilkins* Concilia, in this chapter and 
section, "^ I have explained the manner in which funds were raised 
for the erection of cathedral churches; in addition to which, I shall 
here present the reader with a most interesting extract re^)ecUng 
the building of Crowland abbey, from the narration of Peter Ble- 
sensis, vice-chancellor to king Henry II. : " Prayers being said and 
anthems sung, the abbot hhnself laid the first comer-stone on the 
east side. After him every man according to his degree laid hh 
stone: some laid money; others writings, by which they offered 
their lands, advowsons of livings, tenths of sheep, and other tshurch 
tithes ; certain measures of wheat ; a certain number of workmen or 
masons, &c. On the other side, the common people, as officious, 
with emulation and great devotion, offered, some money; some one 
day's work every month till it should be finished ; some to build 
whole pillars, others pedestals, and others certain parts of the walls. 
This occurred about a.d. 1112.' The grant of indulgences was also 
a great encouragement to those who might feel disposed to ©ontn- 
bute, and by this means alone an ordinary church-brief produced 
sums which would appear incredible in the present age. The follow- 

■ fonaficale Romanum, edit. ParU. 1646. » Wilk. i. 648. 

P See the second noti in this chapter (to Spelm. i. 89.) AUo, in-'cription in tiie 
round part of the Temple Church, «» HowelU Synopsis, &c. p. 76, &c. 



r Wilk. i. 612, cap. 48. 

• Camden^s Britannia, edit. Gibson, 1695, col. 461. 
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ing is a specimen of one of these documents, and is taken from a 
brief of king Henry VIII. for the repair of Kirby Belers church, 
Leicestershire. *' Also certayne patriarkes, prymates, &c., unto the 
nombre of stxtie-five, everie one of theym syngularly, unto all theym 
that put their helpyng handes unto the sayd churche, have graunted 
TOi dayes of pardon ; which nombre extendeth unto vij yeres and cc 
dlQfes, toHens quotiem"^ 

§. 2. OuiUfm of English Church Architecture, 

. J^) SbBXon SbtU^ff from a.d. 600 to a.d. 1066. — In the construc- 
tiioni of their churches the Anglo-Saxons imitated Uoman models ; 
«8 might naturally be expected, considering that Rome was the 
from which their Christianity had been derived, the birth- 
y of many of their prelates and clergy, and at that period the 
I focus of learning and civilization. 

he doorways, windows, pier arches, and arcades, represented in 
Aiiglo-Saxon illuminations, or found in buildings which are supposed 
to belong to that period, are most commonly semicircularly headed, 
Bke those of the Norman style, and chiefly distinguishable from the 
latter by the rude simplicity of the masonry. In some of the earlier 
examples, (as at Brixworth, in Northamptonshire,) Roman bricks 
are radiated round these arches as from a centre, being set edgeways 
in the masonry. In other injstances they are distinguishable from 
Norman arches, from the absence of ornamental mouldings : occa- 
sionally they are even without a dripstone, as in the case of Brig- 
stock church, Northamptonshire. 

Sometimes we find in these ancient buildings a sort of triangutar- 
headed arch, resting upon plain imposts, of which there are examples 
at Brigstock, Bamack, and other churches ; and this sort of arch is 
perhaps the surest criterion of an early date. 

Th^odisasional use of a rude balustre between two adjacent win- 
dows is nefver observed except in Saxon buildings, as at S. Benet's, 
Cambridge, and S. Michael's, Oxford. There is, moreover, a dis- 
tinctive peculiarity in their masonry, the walls being of rubble or 
ragstone, with long and short blocKs of hewn stone to protect the 
angles : indeed '' the towers of the churches of Earls Barton and 
Bamack, Northamptonshire, and of one of the churches at Barton- 
upon-Humber, Lincolnshire, are so c&eered with these narrow pro- 
jecting strips of stonework, that the surface of the wall appears to be 
divided (by this rib-work) into rudely formed panels."" It is not 
unlike the wooden frame- work of an old house. 

For the detection of the above criteria, we are indebted to the 
researches of the late Mr. Rickman : but if we consider the great 
number of churches recorded in the Domesday survey, (when there 
were two hundred and forty-three churches in Norfolk alone) ; that 
the architecture of the Saxons and Normans were but modifications of 

t SUveIcy'8 History of Churches, Lond. 1712, p. 100. " Blozam, p. 36. 
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the same style, the Bomanesque ; and that, after all, what Rick- 
man terms '* the Saaon sH/l^' was perhaps nothing more than a 
variety of that which prevailed in England before the Conquest ; it 
is reasonable to believe that some of the churches usually designated 
as Norman, may belong in reality to the Saxon period : especially in 
the case of small undutwrbed diurchea ; in places where churdies 
are known to have existed before the Conquest ; where they bear 
no traces of having been enlarged ; and where there is no tradition 
of their having been rebuilt. 

(n.) iSotman ^tglc (from a.d. 1066 till very nearly a.d. 1200.) 
The characteristic features of this style are the semicircular arch, 
the common heading of the doorways, windows, pier-arches, triforia, 
arcades, and niches. The windows of this style, round headed and 
narrow, have no mullions, but sometimes two are found together 
divided by a shaft. 

The arcades of this style very frequently intersect, so as to form 
a regular pointed arch between them. 

The walls and piers (which are oblong or cylindrical) are enor- 
mously thick in proportion to their height. 

The church is usually cruciform, with a very low tower, of about 
a square, rising from the point where the nave, choir, and transepts 
intersect; and the east end jfet^uently terminates in an apse, or 
semicircle, the prevailing character of the whole being a massive 
grandeur. 

In the more elaborate specimens of this style, we sometimes find 
a series of arches on the wall, a few of which are pierced for win- 
dows, and the rest left blank ; and they are frequently surmounted 
by an ornamental moulding, which decorates the heading, and is 
carried on from window to window as a string-course. Circular or 
wheel windows are sometimes found in Norman gables. 

The principal doorway is usually deeply recessed, widening gra- 
dually towards the outside, and richly ornamented with bands of 
moulding supported by columns. 

There are about forty different mouldings belonging to this style, 
but of these the cheveron or zigzag, and the btUet, which consists of 
two rows of oblong cylinders, placed in a hollow moulding, and with 
open spaces between them, are by far the most prevalent. Some- 
times we have a series of grotesque heads all round the arch. 

The capital of each column is surmounted by a square aixMCuSj 
underneath which there is usually a broad fillet, and a hdlow 
separated by a grooving. The larger capitals are often rudely 
carved with grotesque devices of animals or leaves. 

The buttresses are usually plain and broad, but of no great d^)th. 
They are not in stages, but have the same projection ftam the 
ground to the cornice, where they terminate in a slope. 

The cornice itself is frequently merely a parapet of the same 
width as the buttress, but sometimes it is supported by blocks of 
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stone or grotesque heads. Sometimes theee heads support a series 
of arches underneath this cornice, forming a regular corbel-table. 

At Rochester Cathedral, and elsewhere, there are Norman pinna- 
cles of a massive character; but spires were not introduced till after 
the discontinuance of the style. 

The Cathedrals of Durham, Rochester, and Norwich, the Chapter- 
house of Bristol Cathedral, and the churches of Ifflej, near Oxford, 
and Castle Rbing, Norfolk, are especially recommended to the 
reader's attention, as studies of Norman architecture. 

About the year 1130, we observe the occasional adoption of the 
painted arch, in connection with features of a strictly Norman cha- 
racter. Thus, at Braysworth church, Suffolk, we observe a chevron 
moulding round a pointed arch. At Walsoken, in Norfolk, the 
chancel-arch is of the same mixed character ; and at Little Snoring, 
in the same county, there is a pointed arch ornamented with a 
chevron moulding, resting upon Norman capitals [and shafts, and 
enclosed within another ar^^ of a horse- shoe form. The circular part 
(^the Temple Church, consecrated in 1185, exhibits a very curious 
mixture of the two adjacent styles. Clustered columns, resembling 
those of the Lancet period, support pointed arches. On the clerestory 
waU above these arches there is a Norman intersecting arcade, and 
round-headed windows over the arcade. 



(m.) €it Eaiuet Sbtt^U (otherwise called Earlt-English) 
began to assume a distinct and generic character a little before the 
year 1200, and lasted for about a century. 

The windows of this style are long, narrow, and lancet-headed. 
Sometimes they are single ; sometimes in pairs ; sometimes, in the 
eastern and western gables, they are in clusters of threes, fives, or sevens, 
that in the centre being uswdfy higher than the rest. In the later 
specimens we sometimes find two or more lancet windows included 
under one dripstone, at East Dereham, in Norfolk, for example ; and 
sometimes there is a quatrefoil ornament between the cusps, giving 
them the appearance of an Early Decorated window, although they 
are in reality separate windows, with a part of the wall between 
them, and not mullions. 

In the gables of this style we sometimes find oval, triangular, or 
circular windows. The doorways are beautiftilly proportioned, but 
are sometimes quite plain, with an equilateral dripstone, and grooved 
mouldings under it, sustained upon simple bell-formed capitals and 
slender shafts. In larger churches we oftien meet with double door- 
ways, with a slender shaft between the two openings, and a quatrefml 
or other ornament between the cusps. 

The piers are frequently composed of one column, surrounded by 
slender detached shafts, all uniting together under one capital of 
delicately sculptured foliage. Sometimes these shafts are clustered 
but not detached; sometimes they are banded together with the 
tooth ornament, while some of the piers belonging to thb style 
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are plain cylinders or octagons, and the capitals beU-shaped or 
grooved. 

The span of the pier-arches is frequently narrow in proportion to 
the height, as at Westminster Abbey ; but the equilateral arch is also 
found in buildings of this class. 

The tooth moulding, or ornament, is characteristic of this style, 
occupying a cavetto or hollow, or filling up the intermediate space 
between adjacent shafts. It is well described by Bloxam as " a 
kind of pyramidal-shaped flower of four leaves, and when seen in 
profile, presents a zigzag or serrated appearance.** The sharpness of 
the central point, and the depth and squareness of the ornament 
itself, easily disUnguish it from the flower mouldings of the two 
later styles. 

The vesica piscis, a sort of pointed oval, the trefoil, and the quatre- 
foil, frequently decorate the buildings of this period ; and o'ockeU 
of a simple cluiracter then began to be introduced. 

The buttresses of the Lancet style are of a greater projection than 
those of the Norman. They are divided into stages, chamfered, or 
ornamented with shafts at the angles, and capped at the top, like a 
miniature gable. Flying buttressesy by which strength is given to 
an inner wall by means of an arch connecting it with the buttress, 
and resembling a sort of bridge, began at this period. 

The belfry towers of this date are loftier and less massive than 
the Norman, and spires began to be introduced. 

" Lightness, elegance, and simplicity,"* are the characteristics of 
thb style, of which Salisbury Cathedral is almost an unmixed 
example.^ 

The choir of the Temple Church, the galilee and choir of Ely 
Cathedral, the chapel of Jesus College, Cambridge, the west fronts 
of Wells Cathedral and Binham Priory, and the nave and transepts 
of Westminster Abbey, are also recommended to the student's 
attention. 

(iv.) ^I^e iFiotoing Stjie (also called the Decorated style) 
began about 1272, and lasted till about 1377. 

The windows of this period were wider and more imposing in 
their dimensions than in the former styles, and we find muUums* for 
the first time dividing the window into two or more lights, arched 
at the top, and headed by tracery. In the earlier specimens the 
character of this tracery is comparatively simple, consisting of trefoils, 
quatrefoils, circles, and other geometrical figures (whence it is termed 
geometrical tracery) ; but as the style became more advanced, beau- 
tiful flowing patterns were introduced into the headings of these 
windows, resembling the most delicate lace-work. 

In some of our Norfolk specimens (and probably elsewhere) we 

* Blozam. 

J See Brltton»8 Salisbury Cathedral, also his Wells Cathedral, aad Millers' Ely. 

' The stone diTisions of a window. 
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observe ctrotiior windows in the derestofy,^ the inner circumference 
being filled with a cinquefoil or quatrefoil /eot^mfi^.^ Sometimes all 
the clerestory windows are of this form, and sometimes they alter- 
nate with the pointed windows of the style. 

The doorways are often surmounted by ogee canopies, ornamented 
with crockets and finials, and are flanked by crocketed pinnacles* 
Sometimes the doorway is surmounted by a triangular pediment, 
crocketed on the sides, and with a finial at the top. 

The niches of this style are surmounted by pedimental or ogee 
canopies elaborately carved and enriched with crockets and finials. 

The buttresses are triangular-headed, and fi^uently ornamented 
with niches; and the parapets are often enriched with a wavy flowing 
tracery in relief, carried through the hollow space. 

The pier is no longer formed of detached shafts, but three-quarter, 
cylindrical shafts are often filleted on its face, forming the ground- 
plan into a sort of diamond pattern. 

The haU-flotoer moulding, which is characteristic of this style, may 
be described as a ball surrounded by three or four leaves, and 
inserted at intervals in a cavetto or deep hollow.*' 

I would recommend the reader to study very carefully Britton's 
Exeter Cathedral, and also his Lincoln Cafiiedral, Plates 12 and 16. 
Lichfield Cathedral, the Lady-Chapel and Chapter-house at Wells, 
and the Cloisters at Norwich, contain also very valuable studies. 



(v.) Cfce yetpenMcular Sbtj^U (called also the Florid Gothic, 
from its minute elaboracy of detail and excess of ornament) began 
to be introduced about the year 1377, though it did not at once 
supersede the preceding style. It retained its purity for about one 
hundred and forty years, t. e, till about 1509, and from that period 
till the death of James L in 1625, became gradually debased. This 
style takes its name from the character of the window tracery, the 
mullions being carried up in perpendicular lines through the heading, 
instead of the graceful and wav^' curves described in the last section. 

In this style we first observe the transom, which is a horizontal 
band across the light^ of a window or the compartment of a panel. 
These transoms are often embattled at the top and foliated beneath. 
Sometimes they are on a level, forming a horizontal band across the 
entire window, but in the most beautiftil examples they are in stages, 
that of the centre light being higher than the rest. 

The most common doorway of the period is the depressed four- 
centered arch under a square head, the spandrils« being elaborately 
sculptured ; but occasionally we meet witii an ogee canopy. 

• The upper row of windows over the roof of the aisle. 
^ The ornameiital tracery. ^ Bloxam. 

^ The Ught of a window is the space included between two mnllions, t. e. one of 
the pointed compartments of the window under the heading or feathering. 
« The triangular spaces formed between the arch and the square-headed canopy. 
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The use of the fimr-cmtr^ or d^ressed arch was very general 
at this period in windows, doorways, pier arches, &c., but the eqid- 
UUeral arch was not totally superseded by this less graceful form. 

PaneUmg is one of the most beautiful features of the Perpendicular 
style. The walls are sometimes almost covered with U, both inside 
and out : sometimes this panelling resembles the window tracery of 
the period, at other times we observe open-work patterns, enclosing 
shields, roses, or the like. The exteriors of many of our Norfolk 
churches are inlaid with freestone, forming a very beautiful con- 
trast with the flint of which they are composed.' 

The parapetSt as well as the battlements, are often pierced with 
open-work patterns ; the doors are richly panelled, and the fonts ela- 
borately sculptured, (the Seven Sacraments and the Crucifixion hav- 
ing been a favourite design). Nearly all the roodscreens throughout 
the kingdom belong to this period, as do the most beautiful of our 
wooden roofe ; and the stone roof then attained to its greatest per- 
fection. Of the fan-tracery with its pendants, the greatest architec- 
tural achievement of the period, the roofs of Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel at Westminster Abbey, and King's College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, are the best examples : and as specimens of the style gene- 
rally, I would notice, in addition to these noble buildings, the nave 
of Winchester Cathedral, the chapels of West and Alcock at Ely,' 
and (as an unmixed specimen) the Abbey church at Bath : but this 
is the predominating style all through the kingdom. 

The Tudor flower (a rose of a square and formal character) and 
the harrow were favourite ornaments at this period. 

Soon after 1509 the style began to be debased by the introduc- 
tion of the ugly flat-headed window and other architectural enor- 
mities, and later still by the incongruous mixtiu^ of the classieid 
and pointed styles. Inigo Jones introduced Italian pediments into 
many of our churches ; and those built by Sir Christopher Wren 
after the great fire of London, bear no resemblance whatever to 
Gothic architecture, which he neither valued nor understood. 

The above is a mere outline^ and includes only the most promi- 
nent features of the different styles. Bloxam's Principles of Gothic 
Ecclesiastical Architecture'; Rickman's * Essay* ; * The Glossofry of 
Architecture'; Brit ton's * CotA^roZ' v^i^ ^ Architectural AnHquikei ; 
Millers' * Ely Cathedraly and the various publications of the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society, will supply all the information that the 
reader can possibly desire. 

§. 3. Buildings in the Churchyard detadiedfrom the Church. 
(1.) The LiCH-OATE, or gate of the dead, was a sort of shed or 
pent-house over the principal gate into the churchyard, and was 
intended as a resting place for funerals, and a shelter for the corj^e 

' See here Cotman's Etchings, plate 42. 

f Millers* Ely Cathedral, frontisp. also, plate 11. 
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during inclement weather. Specimens are to be seen at Burnsall, 
and at Beckenham, and other Kentish churches. At Bray, in Berk- 
shire, the projecting upper story of the church-house overhanging the 
entrance into the burial-ground, answered the purposes of a lich- 
gate. It is engraved in the €rentleman*s Magazine, February 1844 ; 
and the lich-gate at Beckenham in Kent is represented in our 
second plate, (fig. 5.) 

(2.) The Church-house was a building in the churchyard, 
consisting of one or two rooms, in which the parishioners used to 
assemble periodically and hold their '^ drynkinges " or chwrch-^desy as 
those feasts were called, at which, before the introduction of com- 
pulsory rates, they voluntarily contributed towards the relief of the 
poor. From ancient documents it appears that there was a dinner 
on such occasions, culinary utensils being kept at the church-house.'* 

(3.) Anchorages or Hermitages were in ancient times very 
frequently erected in churchyards. To select one out of many 
examples connected with the city of Norwich, in Blomefield's time, 
the foundations of an anchorage were distinctly traceable on the 
eastern side of S. Julian's church.* 

(4.) The Ambulatory or Cloister (called also the centry garth)^ 
in cathedral and conventual buildings, surrounded the quadrangle in 
which the monks were buried. The cloister on the south of Nor- 
wich Cathedral is the largest in the kingdom, with rich window 
tracery on the side adjacent to the cemetery. The roof is beauti- 
fully groined, with elaborately sculptured bosses at the points of 
intersection. It moreover contains a fine lavxxtary, where the monks 
used to wash ; and the prior's entrance on the north-east of the 
quadrangle, opening into the nave, probably has not its equal in 
the whole kingdom.^ 

(5.) The Palm Cross was a crucifix of stone raised upon 
steps, and often erected near the south entrance of a parish church. 
It was decorated with branches for the procession on Palm Sunday, 
whence it took its name. There are many very early specimens of 
the Palm Cross in Cornwall ;' but that which stands to the south of 
Eyam church, in Derbyshire, is especially deserving of attention, 
being beautifully sculptured. 

Of the Golgotha, or Calvary, which represented on a large scale 
the circumstances of the Passion, with images of S. Mary and S. 
John, our Saviour on the Cross, and sometimes the two thieves, 
carved in stone and grouped in the open air, we have no English 
example, but they are of fluent occurrence upon the continent. *" 

The Prbachihg Cross, which stood in the Green-yard on the 
north of the nave of Norwich Cathedral, was raised on stone steps, 

i> UteoiUs, &c. beloDgiog to Melford clmrch, Suffolk, apad Neale tnd Le Keux. 

I Blomefield's Norfolk, folio edit. ii. 544. 

k See Britton*8 Norwich Cathedral, frontisp. 

I Lysons' Magna Britannia passim. 

" See plates in Dibdin'i Bibliographical Tour. 
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but was probably of wood. It was leaded and surmounted by a 
leaden Cross. T^ere is a print, by Hollar, representing the ancient 
pulpit at S. Paul's Cross. See also Plate ii. ^g, 7, and the vignette 
in Le Bas's life of Wiclif. 

(6.) Holt wells are occasionally found in churchyards, though 
I do not recollect above two or three examples in the kingdom. 
That at East Dereham stands to the west of the nave, and is de- 
scribed in the Archseologia." 

In primitive times there was usually a fountain near the principal 
entrance of a church, where the people used to wash themselves 
before they went in. It was termed CarUharuSi Phiala, Kpiyi'oc. 
Nymphaeum^ tfiflaTriCt ^p€«V> ^^^ KoXvfjfletoy ; and by modem writers 
Leontariunif as it was in many places surrounded by lions spouting 
out water.o 

(7.) Baptisteria, or bapiigterieSf were detached buildings erected 
near the church for the solemn administration of baptism on the 
great festivals. Very fine specimens still exist at Pisa, Florence^ 
Parma, and other parts of Italy, some of which may be found 
represented in the plates to Hope's Architecture. They are, for 
the most part, circular or polygonal buildings, with a sort of bath 
in the centre, descended by steps, the wdls being sculptured or 
painted with appropriate emblems. The mother church anciendy 
possessed the exclusive privilege of having a font ; and in Durandus' 
time at Florence, Pba, &c., baptism was only administered in the 
cathedrals.P 

It does not appear that there were ever baptisteries in any part 
of this country, notwithstanding the e<mectures of some antiquaries, 
and the occurrence of the word in Bede's histoiy.*" He probably 
meant nothing more than the font^ which is frequently called 
" bapHiterium" in the Latinity of the middle ages.' 

(8.) The Campanile, or belfry^ b mentioned in this place as being 
sometimes totally unconnected with the church. At Little Snoring 
in Norfolk, there is an ancient example of the sort. There is a more 
modem specimen at East Dereham, and another at Beccles in 
Suffolk. Such also is the relative position of the curious round 
towers at Kells, the Seven Churches, and other parts of Ireland, 
whatever may have been the object of their erection : and at Peele in 
the Isle of Man, there is a circular stone building a little to the west 
of S. Patrick's church, originally used as a watch-tower.* Belfries 
were unquestionably resorted to in some instances as places of 
retreat and defence in time of danger. Portcullises have been found 
over a few belfry-doors, and they have been furnished with rooms, 
fire-places, and other conveniences.' There is a chimney with a fire- 
place in the church tower of Rugby in Warwickshire. 

In cathedral and conventual buildings, as well as in a few parish 

" ArchfleologU xi. 127. *> Bingham, book Yiii. c. 3, § 6. 

p Apad Staveley, p. 108, 217- *i Lib. ii c. 14. r Dq Cange, Glos. in voce. 
• Diigdale*8 British Traveller, iv. 761 . t Fosb. i. 89. 
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churches, the belfry rises from the point where the nave, choir, and 
transepts intersect ; but in smaller churches it was sometimes dis- 
pensed with altogether, and the deficiency supplied by a bell-gable 
at the west end, a small pent-house or canopy upon the roof, with 
a framework under it, supporting one or two small bells." 

A gable of this sort is also sometimes found over the rood-loft, 
(as at Upwell church, Norfolk). This held the sacring bell, which 
was rung at the elevation of the host. Hand-bells are now used for 
the purpose in the Church of Rome. 

(9.) Our ancestors used to hang garlands over the graves of 
their deceased relations,^ a practice which is observed to this very 
day in Ireland and other Roman Catholic countries. The most 
frivourite spot for interment was near the south door, that those who 
entered the sacred building might be reminded of their departed 
friendsy and offer up a prayer for their repose. 

§ 4. The ^ureh and its various parts. 

(1.) The SOUTH PORCH — called also the Parvise, because a pa- 
rochial school was usually held there — was the first object which 
arrested the attention on approaching the church : and indeed, the 
various uses to which it was applied, rendered it one of the most 
important parts of the sacred edifice ; for anciently, baptisms, mar- 
riages, and the churching of women, were performed at the church- 
door. Here also the children of the parish were instructed ; deeds 
were executed ; and causes both civil and criminal were decided ; 
though towards the end of the 12th century it was forbidden ** to 
try causes of blood in consecrated places."" Over the entrance of 
the south porch, there was usually an image of the saint to whom 
the church had been dedicated, as appears fr^m the niches which 
are stiU commonly seen there. Very frequently there is a room over 
the porch. 

Tlie GALILEE in cathedrals or other churdies was a kind of 
porehy situated at the west end of the building, where penitents and 
excommunicates sat previously to their admission on Ash- Wednesday : 
here also processions terminated.* 

The finest GtdHee with which I am acquainted is at Ely cathedral, 
and it is a truly magnificent specimen of lancet architecture. In 
some cases these western porches are found in parish churches, as at 
Snettisham in Norfolk, and probably the remains of one at Cromer 
in the same county. 

(2.) The NAVE extended from the west end of the church to the 
chancel-arch, and was occupied by the laity during divine service. 
The term is derived from yaoc a ship, and here the men used to sit 
on the south side and the women on the north. 

In the primitive church there was also a Narthew or ante-nave to 

• See the plates in the Archnol. Journal, No. i. ▼ Gent. Mag. Jane 1747. 
<r WUk. i. 474. Item Gent. Mag. Aogiut 1787. Item Royal WOla, p. 379. 
« Millert' Ely Cathedral. 
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the west, separated from the nave itself by folding-doors, whidi weare 
left open during those parts of the service in which the catechum^is 
and penitents were allowed to participate : from the circumstance of 
their standing in the narthex, it was also called C€Uechummeumy and 
from the doors wpowvXatoyJ 

(3.) The OHANGEL, or eastern part of the church, took its name 
from the screen or lattice- work which separated it from the nave. 

In Norman churches a richly-moulded circular arch is often found 
between the nave and chancel, and in priniitwe times there were 
folding-doors or rich hangings at the entrance of the chancel, to 
conoe^ the altar from the catechumens, and even frx>m the faithful, 
during the consecration of the eucharist. Hence the terms 'Afi^Ovpa, 
prjXa riJQ iicicktialac (the hangings of the church), and^icaraxeVa^/ia 
fivaucoy, the mystic veil, which was often beautifrtlly wrought with 
gold.» 

Among our ancestors the sacred mysteries were concealed from 
the laity, during the penitential season of Lent, by a dark veil or 
curtain hanging at this point/ Here was the screen surmounted 
by the rood-loft ; but all the existing specimens belong to the later 
styles of church architecture : and whether the Normans had screens 
or rood-lofts, I have not been able to ascertain. 

In cathedral, collegiate, and conventual churches, the diancd is 
termed the ChoiTf as having been occupied by a large body of the 
dergy ; and the part immediately adjacent to the altar is termed the 
Pre^yteryf because the bishop's throne and the seats of the pres- 
byters were in the i^e or semicircular east end at the back of the 
altar.'' 

As the laity w^re not permitted to enter the chancel, the expres- 
non ^mcm of the ekaned' is used to signify a clergyman, and *• extra 
ehorum ponaniur' to signify the degradation of delinquent clerks 
fi^m their orders.*^ 

(4.) The north and south transepts or aisles completed the cru- 
ciform appearance of the cathedral, but these are not often found 
in mere parish churches, whidi in a minority of instances have only 
north and south aisles to the nave. 

(5.) Crt^ts are the vaults under a cathedral or other church 
used for interments (?) and probably supplied with altars for the 
celebration of obituary masses. The crypt at Canterbury cathedral 
is furnished with a handsome stone screen."* 

(6.) The VESTIARIUM, or vestry, was the chamber in which the 
clergy arrayed themselves in the sacred vestments previously to 
the celebration of mass, and where the robes and altar-plate were 
deposited. But in some instances there was also a trbasurt, 
distinct from the ve^ry, and applied to the latter purpose.* 

7 Schurtzfl. ControT. Qiiaest pp. 354, 355. ■ BioghanUi b. viii. c 6, f 8. 

• Johns. A. D. 877* cap. 17. 

*> Bereridj^e, Pandects Canonnm. Item Wbeatly*s Frontispiece. Edit. 17^. 

« Wilk. i. 388 Britton»8 Canterbury Cathedral. 

« See Coriosites de TEglise de Notre Dame 4 Paris, p. 255. 
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In numy of the primitwe churcfaee there were two vestries or 
seereiarioy being circular projections on the outer side of the apse, 
to whidi they joined, and into which they opened by doors/ 

(7.) The LADT CHAPEL, the principal chapel of a cathedral, 
founded in honour of the blessed Virgin Mary, was in most instances 
immediately behind the choir, whence it is usually termed the retro- 
choir. Here convalescent monks were allowed to worship, and 
also strangers who oouM not be accommodated in other parts of the 
sacred building.* 

There were anciently many chapels and chantries in a cathedral 
independently of the high altar. Thus there were about ten of 
these altars in Norwich cathedral,'' and twenty-five at Canterbury,' 
and there were chantry-altars in the aisles of many of our parish 
churches. 

(8.) The CHAPTER-HOUSE was an imp<^tant appendage to a 
cathedral, and exceedingly beautiful specimens are to be seen at 
Bristol, Wells, York, Salisbury, and other cathedrals. 

§ 5. Thsjumiture and ornaments aneienUy used in churches. 

In my friend Mr. Britton's interesting account of Salisbury 
Cathedral,^ there is an exeeedingly valuable inventory of the plate, 
vestments, &c., anciently belonging to that church : and in '' Views 
of CoUe^fiaie and Parochial Clmrdies" by Neale and Le Koux, the 
reader will find an inventory of the utensils and furniture of Melford 
church in Suffolk, made in the year 1529. From these two cata- 
logues it will be seen with what a rich prodigality our cathedral 
and parochial churches were in many instances adorned before the 
Reformation: and from archbishop Winchelsey's constitution in 
1305,' we learn what articles were deemed absolutely essential in 
every church, independently of voluntary gifb. It wiU be found in 
the third section of this chapter. 

The " Journal of WHHam Dowsmg" exhilnts a singular contrast 
between the moderation of our Reformers, and the intemperate zeal 
of the Puritans, between the pruning-hook and the axe. Dowsing 
visited the Suffolk churches in the years 1643 and 1644, with 
aolhority to remove what he considered superstitious emblems, a 
point on which he appe2u*s to have been painfully sensitive. Not 
an (BxbU pro aia, or <!ru(u0 aie ppieiettic Beu0, escaped his vigilant 
file : he reeved the brasses, mutilated the sculptures, and demolished 
the painted glass: he moreover pulled down the altar-rails, and 
levelled the steps ; and the following extract shows what able co- 
adjutors he had in the work of destruction : 

" 129. Elmsett, Aug. 22. Crow a deputy had done before we 
came. We rent apieces there the hood and surplice." 

Clare appears to have been more elaborately decorated than any 
of the other churches included in his list ; for he tells us — 

f Wheatly's Frontispiece. Edit 1729. » Fosb. i. 97. *» Blomef. passim, 

1 Somner, apad Staveley, p. 211. ^ p. 84, n. > Willc. ii. 280. 

Q2 
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'* 2. At Clare, Jan. 6, we break down a thousand pictures super- 
stitious. I brake down two hundred. Three of God the Father, 
and three of Christ ; and the Holy Lamb, and three of the Holy 
Ghost like a dove ; and the twelve Apostles were carved in wood 
on the top of the roof, and twenty cherubims; and the sun and 
moon in the east window by the king's arms to be taken down." 

I would recommend the reader to furnish himself with this Journal, 
which has been lately republished in a cheap form ; and proceed to 
classify the various articles of church furniture as well as I am able. 

THE mOH ALTAR, SUBORDINATE ALTARS, ALTARU PORTATILLA. 

Altars in the middle ages were of stone — ^possibly with a few 
rare exceptions ; and indeed the abolition of wooden altars was 
considered a very important reformation in the Church of Ireland 
after the conquest of that country by Henry II. 

The authentic marks of an altar were five crosses, patee inscribed 
at the comers and centre of the upper slab. 

No altar could bo consecrated without reliques, which were en- 
closed in a vessel with grains of incense, the sacred host, and the 
deed of consecration, and inserted in a cavity of the altar, filled up 
with a piece of stone and hallowed mortar. This was termed the 
' sigUlum (dtaris' and also the ' septdchrum aiUaris*'' 

The day and year on which the church was dedicated, the name 
of the patron saint, and that of the officiating bishop, were carved 
on the stone- work of the high altar, and all the other altars in the 
church." 

The altar was not always fixed against the east wall, but some- 
times stood in the centre of the apse, so that it might be surrounded 
in procession.** In Norwich cathedral the bishop's throne was 
anciently behind the altar.? 

The altar was of an oblong form and raised upon three steps. 
AXtaria portatUia were consecrated slabs of stone, with reliques 
enclosed for the celebration of the viaticum mass in a sick chamber. 
One described by Du Cange was of marble, inlaid with gold, silver, 
and gems, and about a foot square.*^ It was also called AUare 
gestatorium^ or vioiticumy and was laid upon an ordinary table near 
the dying man's bed. 

RELIQUES, SHRINES, TOTAL TABLETS. 

From the circumstance of reliques being considered essentiid to 
the valid consecration of every altar, their sale was anciently a very 
lucrative source of traffic, and, as a matter of course, produced many 
counterfeits and a plentiful harvest of ridicule to the satirical writers 
of the day.*" At Hales, in Worcestershire, the blood of a duck in 
a glass bottle, thick and opaque on one side, and transparent on the 

•» Posb. i. 94. n Wilk. i. 634, cap. 7. 

« Beds Hist. Ub. ti. c. 3. P ArchKol. xi. 334. 383. 

<i Olossariam Toce AUare ' See the Decameron for tostance, pastim. 
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other, used to be exhibited as the blood of the Redeemer^ which 
could not he teen by any person in a state of mortal sin, A mere 
turn of the bottle wrought the miracle, which was detected and 
exposed at the Reformation. More teeth of S. ApoUonia were 
then found in various parts of England than would have sufficed to 
fill a bushel ;* and the celebrated Erasmus is related to have seen, 
in the course of his travels, the head of John the Baptist in three 
different places ! 

Henry de Hassia, who died about 1428, thus speaks in his * Seoreta 
Sacerdotum.*^ ''Nor can I conscientiously conceal the fact, that 
on solemn occasions I have seen even dignified priests crossing the 
people with reliques, and presenting them to be kissed, and asserting 
that great indulgences have been assigned to them, although they 
have never heard of any charter of either Pope or bishop to that 
effect. They caU them the reliques of some saint, whereas perchance 
it may he the hone of an ass, or of one of the damned f (asini vel 
damnati). A celebrated relique was frequently enclosed in a fixed 
shrine of stone- work richly sculptured and adorned. That of Saint 
Cuthbert at Durham was " of costly green marble, all limned and 
gilt with gold, and exalted with most curious workmanship," and 
" was esteemed to be one of the most sumptuous monuments in all 
England."" The shrines of Edward the Confessor in Westminster 
Abbey, and S. Fridiswide at Oxford, will explain the general form 
of these shrines better than any verbal description. 

There were also feretra or portable shrines, something like 
miniature churches, with pinnacles and niches, gilt and enamelled,^ 
which were carried in processions. That of S. Hugh at Lincoln 
was of pure gold, and that of S. John of D' Alderby (also at 
Lincoln) was of solid silver." In Erasmus's Dialogue, called " Pere^ 
grinatio Rdigionis Ergo," the reader will find an interesting de- 
scription of the shrines at Walsingham and Canterbury during their 
greatest magnificence and glory. Sometimes many reliques were 
enclosed in one box, or in a chest of drawers, termed a Camarine, 
Sometimes they were encased in the precious metals, moulded into 
the form of a human limb, (an arm for instance, or a leg, according 
to the nature of the relique) ; at other times they were in crystal 
phials, or the relique was set in a large silver image of the saint to 
whom it belonged. Reliques were also frequently set in the silver- 
gilt cover of the Gospels or the missal.^ (See Plate in. ^g. 4.) 

On solemn occasions the reliques belonging to a church were 
exhibited upon perticw,* or ornamental beams, suspended over the 
altar. 

• Barnet's Reform, a. d. 1536, Load. 1679, i. 242. 

* The edition before me is without a date, but was printed about 1470. 

u Antiq. of Durham, p. 6. ▼ Britton*s Oxford CathedraL 

« Gent. Mag. Sept. 1822, and April 1836. 

« Dugdale's British TraTeller, iii. 430. 

7 Eglise de Notre Dame, passim. Item Britton*s Salisbury, p. 84, &c. 

I Du Cange in iroce. 
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There were no fewer than two htmdred amd tkirfy-fomr reHquet 
in the treasury of Salisbury ;* and by way of giving some notion of 
iheiT fcmcy va^ue, I shall mention the £act, that at the dissolution 
there was an alleged finger of S. Andrew the Apostle in pawn for 
forty pounds, equal to about six hundred pounds of our pres^it 
currency ! It belonged to the priory of Westacre in NorfWk.*' 

As vows and pilgrimages were made to these reliques, they were 
a continual source of wealth. When a cure was supposed to have 
been wrought through the intercession of the saint, a wax image of 
the part that had been healed was 8ui^)ended near his shrine, 
whether it was an arm, or a 1^, or an eye.^ The restored cripple 
hung up his crutches there, and the mariner preserved from diip- 
wreck presented a voial tablet, on whidi was depicted the story of 
his escape.' 

APPBKDAOES TO THE ALTAB. 

(1.) The Tabemade (called by modem writers the Ct6ortiiiii) 
was a sort of turret or cabinet on the upper surface of the altar, 
containing the Py*, in which the consecrated hosts were reserved. 
It had usually folded doors in front, and was beautifully sculptured 
and adorned. (See Plate m., in the background over the altar.) 

(2.) The Ciborium was a pedimented canopy supported upon 
columns, and forming a covering to the altar. The few specimens 
that remain upon the continent are found in very ancient churches. 
There is one at S. Clement's church at Rome, copied from Hope's 
Architecture into our second plate (fig. 1). 

(3.) In primitive times there was a golden or silver dove suspended 
under the ciborium, and called the Peristerium : but the practice of 
reserving the Eucharist in these doves (which were also su^)ended 
in baptisteries) was comparatively recent.* 

The use of the ciborium in its primitive sense probably did not ex- 
tend to these islands. We have no English examples, and the altar 
usually stood near the east wall with a reredos or toreen at the back. 

(4.) The Crede/neo-tMe was a small altar, or a shelf on brackets, 
near the high altar, on which the oblations were prepared before con- 
secration, and was a very early arrangement. There is one on the 
south of the altar at Winchester cathedral ; another at the church 
of S. Cross, near Winchester ; another at Romsey church, Hants; and, 
if I mistake not, the remains of one at Colkirk in Norfolk. In the 
draft of a primitive church given by BevOTidge,*and also by Wheatly,' 
there are two circular vestries on the wdes of the apse with a cre- 
dence-table in each. 

The Credence-table was called iraparpaircfov, and also cUatio- 

narium.^ 

• Britton, pp. 84, 85. *> Exeurtions throogh Norfolk, vol. ii. p. 7. 

c See * Cereut virtutum* in Sapplement to Da Cange OIom. 

^ Coriositez de V Egluie de Paris, pp. 85, 86. 

« BiDgham, b. yiil. c. 6, § 19. 

f Paadectae Caaonnin, and Illustration of Common Prayer. Edit. 17^' 

c Bingham, b. viii. c. 6, $ 23. 
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(5.) Hie Pigcma is an arched recess, very commonly found in 
the south wall near the altar, the loww piurt being hollowed like a 
basin, and with a hole in the centre to let the water run into the 
ground, but probably supplied with a plug. Here the priest andeniify 
washed his hands at the " hpifabo** of the mass, and in old rubrics it 
is directed, that if a fly should fall into the chalice it should be 
burnt ^* iuper pigcMiam**^ In more modem times a moveable basin 
has been used for the laodbo. 

PiscincB are sometimes double, with a beautiful foliated capital on 
a shaft in the centre, as at S. Mary's church, Ely. Occasionally the 
piscina is supplied with a shdf in the middle, to hold the cruets 
of wine and water, &c. This is the case at Littleport church, five 
miles from Ely. 

(6r) The AnU>ry or locker is also a niche hollowed out of the sub- 
stance of the wall, and may be distinguished from the piscina by its 
having no basin at the bottom, and also by the indication of a door, 
with which each locker was anciefttiy supplied. The cruets, towels, 
&c, used during the mass were deposited here. Lockers are some- 
times arched recesses, but most commonly square (?).* 

When piseincB or lookers are found in the ables of a church, it 
is a certain indication that there were chantry altars near them ; 
the chantry having been moreover partitioned off from the rest of 
the church by a paraclose or screen. 

In some instances there is a low window, commanding a view of 
the altar from the churchyard, through which lepers, who were not 
allowed to enter the sacred building, might yet view the elevation 
of the host (?) ; in other instances we find groovings in the wall or 
columns, or apertures, so as to command a view of the high altar 
from the aisles : these may be termed speoulatoties. 

(7.) SediUa are stone seats under canopies on the south wall 
near the altar, where the officiating clergy sat during the intervals 
of the service.^ Most commonly there are three, for the priest, 
deacon, and subdeacon at high mass, the seats being raised like steps 
of stairs, to mark the gradations of the ministry. This is the case 
at Fakenham in Norfolk, but sometimes they are on a level, and 
they also vary in number. At Lenham in Kent, there is only one 
sedUe; there are two at Hayes church in Middlesex, and four in 
Chester cathedral. 

Du Cange mentions the ^' iedes majeiUxHs" on which the priest 
sat while the " Ki^," " Gloria" and " Credo" were chanted by the 
choir, and that when he arose, it was the deacon's duty reverently to 
fold back his amess and conib his head .'' 

At Hexham and Beverley there were stone seats near the altar, 
to which extraordinary privileges of sanctuary were attached ; viz. 



^ Gent. Mag. Aag. 1787, and Aug. 1797. Item Durandi Rationale, fol. 8. 
* Fosb. i« 96. ^ See Archieol. z. 291. 

> Gloss, in voee Sedes Majestatis. 
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that any criminal escaping thithor should a^oj his life and liberty. 
This seat was termed the FBmsTOLE* {or freed ffool). 

(8.) The iS^pii2(^rmn C%mli, otherwise called the Pofdbo^ wa^ 
some instances a richly sculptured tomb on the north wall of the 
chancel near the altar ; with a canopied niche, in which the pyx 
with the host was solemnly deposited on Good Friday and left till 
the morning of Easter day, when the priest and clergy went in pro- 
cession and removed it from thence, chanting the anthem " SwrrexU 
non est hie." There are exceedingly fine specimens at Northwold in 
Norfolk, Heckington in Lincolnshire, and a few other churches." 
That of Heckington is repres^ited in our second plate, ^g, 8. 

Temporary paschalt, made of wood, and adorned with hangings 
kept in the vestry for the purpose, and put together at the time, 
were however much more common. That at Melford has been de- 
scribed as '' a fair painted frame of timber to set up about Maundy 
Thursday, with holes for a number of fair tapers to stand before tli^ 
sepulchre, and to be lighted in sa^vice time. Sometimes it was set 
overthwart the quire before the high altar, the sepulchre being 
alwaies placed and finely garnished at the north end of the high 
altar, between that and Mr. Clopton's little chapel there, in a vacant 
place in the wall, / think upon a tomb of one of his anceetors,"" An 
actual representation of one of these paschals may be seen in 
Pioart's Religious Ceremonies, Lond. 1734, vol. ii. Op. p. 8. 

THE CUBTAINS, HANaiNOS, VEILS, AND DRAPERT OF TUB ALTAR. 

(1.) The haldaehin or dais was a canopy with a rich deep valance 
and a fringe, which sometimes hung over an altar, but perhaps was 
not very usual. A baldachin provided with staves to be carried 
over the eucharist in processions, was abnost an essential article of 
church furniture. P 

(2.) The dorsdle^ was the drapery at the back of the ciborium 
or the altar screen. 

(3.) The upper slab of the altar itself was covered with three 
napkins, called by archbishop Winchelsey tueUa, They are also 
termed paUas altarls, and mapp€B. 

(4.^ The frontaie or ant^iendfiim was a richly embroidered doth 
or velvet drapery, of an oblong form, which hung in firont of the 
altar. There is one represented in Plate in. 

In some of the richer churches, a case of gold or silver, embossed 
and set with reliques and precious stones, was on solemn occasions 
annexed to the front of a high altar, as a splendid substitute for the 
antependium.^ 

(5.) The vdum qmdrigessimdU, or lenten veil (usually of a violet 

■> StaTeley, p. 173. " See Vetosta Monamenta, toI. Ui. 

• Roger Martin's acconnt of Melford, in Viewi of Collegiate and Farochial 
Churches, by Neale and Le Keaz. 
P For a representation, see Picart, toI. il. p. 8. 
4 For this and the following three or fonr heads, vide Dnrand. jNusitii. 
r Merati. Item Du Cange. 
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Hue and seldom black), was during that penitentialseason drawn before 
the pictures, images, and other ornaments at the back of the altar. 

Durandus makes mention of two veils used during Lent ; one of 
which hung between the nave and choir, and the other between the 
choir and the altar." 

At Melford, we read that there was ^^ a cloth of Adam and Eve, 
to draw before the high altar in the time of Lent, called the veSi" 
There were also '^ three long cloths hanging before the roodloft, 
stained or painted with the donmce ofpoviXis*' (?) ; and '^a cloth before 
the roodloft called the veH, very simple." 

" An altar-cloth for Lent, with whips and with angels."' 

(6.) The tda itragtHa cUtaris was the coverlet thrown over the 
altar to protect its ornaments after mass was over." It was usually 
green, with a valance and a cross. 

(7.) Vdum eaUciSf with which the chalice was covered during 
a great part of the mass, was of silk or of some other rich material, 
agreeing in colour with the vestments worn by the priest on that 
day. It wa3 embroidered with gold, and had a cross worked upon 
it. ' (See Plate ra. fig. 14.) 

The vdum pyxidisy thrown over the pyx,^ admits of much the 
same description. 

The vdum svihdi4M(mal6 was the long veil of white linen (?) thrown 
over the subdeacon's shoulder, and covering the upper part of the 
sacred vessels as he presented them at the altar. ' 

The vetl with which the pyx was covered when it was carried in 
procession, resembled the ordinary '' vdwn pyxidis," but was more 
richly embroidered. 

We also read of the conopeum tdbemaculi,^ the ornamental 
drapery employed to decorate the tabernacle, or hung as a curtain 
under its canopy. These varied in colour according to the festival. 
At Melford, — *' To the blessed sacrament belong two canopy doths,*' 

(8.) The ccrporale, on wiiich the hosts were laid at the time 
of their consecration, was always of fine linen, though the exterior 
might be adorned with silk and gold. It was about thirty inches 
square, and was to be so folded that the borders might not appear.* 

(9.) The hwrsa was the case in which the corporsde was kept, and 
in which it was presented to the priest during the celebration of 
mass. It was of a square form, made of some rich material, orna- 
mented with a cross or some other holy image on the upper side, 
and lined like a bag with fine linen or silk. * 

(10.) The mundakyry or purificatoriumy was a linen cloth neither 
. very fine nor very coarse, and about eighteen inches square, simply 



• Rationale, fol. 16, 16. t Ubi supra. 

• OaTanti Thesauros, Antf. 1646, p. 320. " Ibid. * Ibid. 

z Ibid. y Gavanti Thei. torn, i. p. 79, 317. 

• Ibid. torn. i. p. 317. ■ Ibid. 
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hemmed, and with a small cross of needlework in its centre. It waa 
used to cleanse the chalice after the abhUioni or Post-catmrnmnqn, ^ 

(11.) The Umobo*' was of thick linen adorned with fringe, and 
employed to dry the priest's hands after he had washed them in the 
piscina or in the aqwBmamle. 

(12.) The offertarium was the cloth of linen or silk on which the 
faithful placed their oblations.^* An offertory of another description 
will be described under the head of AlUxr plate, 

(13.) The pulmnar or cuisinu$, was the cushion stuffed with 
wool or horsehair (not with feathers), on which the missal was laid,* 
and was usually of vdvet richly embroidered. 

2.4.) The gemt/lexorium was, as its name implies, a kneeling 
ion.' (See PUte m. figs. 20, 21.) 

(15.) Tapetia substratoria were the carpets thrown over the 
steps of the altar and the pavement of the choir ;f but our more 
frugal ancestors contented themselves with strewing rushes to protect 
their feet from the cold. 

(16.) The processional banner, used at the rogation and other 
processions, had the patron saint of the church painted or wrought 
upon it. At Melford there wwe " three banner clothes," and *' two 
streamers of silk ;" and at Witchingham, Norfolk, " a band cloth 
with a pendon."*" (See PUte m. fig. 31.) 

(17.) Independently of the above, there were various miscella- 
neous hangings which need not be particularly described. {Tapestry 
belongs to another category.) 

Such were the pall for the dead, represented in several old illumi- 
nations which I have seen of a bright Uue colour, with a plain white 
or gold cross in the centre, extending through its whole length each 
way. Probably, however, it was in many instances black. 

In the Melford catalogue are the following items : — 

" A coverlet of linen and woollen for the herse.^ 

" A paU doakf very simple. 

''An old coverlett of linen and woollen, which serves to pluck 
before the cross on Palm Sunday." 

''A cloth hanging before the roodloft with three small white 
napkins. 

" A cross cloth of silk. 

'' Afore S. John Evangelist, a stained cloth. 

*' Before S. Anthony, a stained cloth. 

" Before S. George, two drawn curtains stained. 

" Before S. Edmund, a little cloth, &c. 

*' Three other simple cloths to cast about divers saints. 

'' A cloth of blue silk to bear oVer the sacrament, embroidered 
with gold chalices." 

i> Gavanti Thesaunu, torn. i. p. 319. « Merati, p. 100. 

^ Du Caage in Toce. « Garantuii torn i. 319. 

' Da Caage to voce. s Durand, lib. i.e. 3, n. 23. 

" Chambers* Norf. i. 236. i Probably the herse light infra. 
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ALTAR PLATE DIMEDIATELT CONNECTED WITH THE EUCHABI8T. 

This of oourse was more or less splendid, according to the wealth 
or poverty of the neighbourhood, varying in material from solid gold 
adorned with gems, down to simple pewter : but how sumptuously 
some of our cathedrals and even parish chwrckes were supplied in 
this respect may be determined by facts. 

From the Melford catalogue it appears that there belonged to 
that church nine hyndred ouncei of plate and upwards, for the most 
part gilt ! And Dugdale tells us in his Monasticon, that Henry VIII. 
took from Lincoln cathedral alone 2621 ounces of gold and 4283 
ounces of silver, besides pearls and other precious stones to an 
immense amount. 

But in all probability, Canterbury cathedral excelled in magnifi- 
cence all the other churches in the kingdom. '^ 

(1.) The pya was the sacred vessel in which the reserved hosts 
were kept in the tabernacle. It was usually one of the precious 
metals, with a pyramidal covering surmounted by a little cross. 
Sometimes it was of ivory. > (See Plate in. fig. 12.) 

(2.) The paten, a plate usually of silver, on which the host to be 
consecrated at that mass is presented by the deacon to the cele- 
brant. It was to be concave, and the rim thin enough to be of use 
in collecting the sacred partidesr"" The cover of the chalice was 
however often used as a substitute for a paten. 

The brectdrbox, for keeping the unconseerated hosts, was round, 
and had a round plate of lead covered with silk to put upon the 
breads in order to flatten them." 

The ferrum oblatarum, otherwise called ferramenhan charactered- 
tmn,^ was the iron instrument on which the hosts were made and 
with which they were stamped, having upon it a simple ^ or lit, 
or the like. 

(3.) The chalice, in which the wine and water were placed in 
order to their consecration, having a node or pcfnum in tlie centre 
of its stem, and generally a cover. (See Plate in. fig. 15.) 

(4.) The hwreta,^ or hwrette, a pitcher, usuaDy of gold or silver, 
containing the wine which was to be consecrated during the mass. 

The anax was a large flagon, applicable to the same purpose, but 
belonging to more primitive times. ^ 

(5.) AmpMa vitreas mni et aqtuB, were cruets of glass or crystal 
upon a stand of metal (which was termed '^peMcula hanadarum").'^ 
In these two cruets the wine and water were presented at the altar 
before consecration. Each had a cover. (See Plate ui. fig. 5.) 

(6.) PugHUares, or candUoM, were pipes or tubes of gold or 



k Vide Erasmi Perig. Relig. Ergo. i GaTontns, torn. i. p. 319 

« MeratI, p. 101. " Ibid. p. 97. 

o Da Cnnge in Tocibus- p Du Cange !n voce. 

q Mabillon de Lit. Gallic, p. f.3 ' Ga-aDtus, torn. i. 318, 319. 
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silver, through which the laity received the wine out of the chalice 
before the use of that element was denied them altogether. • 

(7.) CochleoTy the spoon with which the hosts were placed upon 
the paten, whence they were called cochlearia tracMoria,^ (See 
Plate m. fig. 11.) 

In the Greek church the laity receive the bread and wine to- 
gether in a spoon, in the way of a sop. This is termed communion 
by wUincHon. 

(8.) The monstrance or expository, also termed the sdleU (from 
its most usual form), was the sacred vessel in which the host was ex- 
hibited on solemn occasions to the gaze of the people, being seen 
through a circular piece of glass or crystal in the centre. It was of 
gold or silver, having generally radiations round it like the sun, 
having a lofty stem and a stand under it. ° The eustodia will be 
described infra. No. 19. (See Plate m. ^. 16.) 

(9.) The AOFKH, in the Greek church, is the spear or lance with 
which the bread is cut during the Eucharist.* 

(10). The asterisk, in the Greek church, is a silver or pewter 
cross, bent downwards at the four extremities so as to form a stand. 
It is placed over the consecrated bread, and covered with a veil, 
having a star painted or worked upon it. w (See Plate ni. fig. 7.) 

(11.) The aqucemanile, the moveable basin in which the priest 
washed his hands, * as distinguished from the piscina. 

(12.) The offeriorium, to receive the oblations of the faithful, 
was a large deep metal dish, embossed in the centre with some scrip- 
tural subject or sacred emblem. That which I have seen is of brass 
and circular, having the Annunciation represented in the centre and 
a legend round its rim. ' 

(13.) The osadatory, or paxhoard, otherwise called asser ad 
pacem, was a piece of wood or metal, having a representation of our 
Lord's passion or some other sacred emblem painted or embossed 
upon it, and a handle at the back. When the ancient kiss of charity 
fell into desuetude, this, as a substitute, was kissed during the mass 
by the priest at the words Pax vcbiscum^ and afterwards handed to 
the people for the same purpose. One which I have seen is, like 
that engraved in the Archceologia,* something like a flat iron, but 
their form was sometimes circular. The cover of the missal, which 
was often of gold or silver embossed with sacred emblems, was in 
some instances used as a substitute for a pax-board. (See Plate m. 
figs. 1, 2, 18.) 

(14.) Diptycha were two tablets joined together, on one of 
which were inscribed the names of the living, on the other of the 
dead, to be recited during the celebration of the Eucharist. One 
of the prayers in the mass, beginning ** Memento Dominefamulorum 

• Staveley» p 190. < Da Cange root Cochiear, 

u Egl. de Paris, pp. 279, 281. * Picart, vol. t. 

w Ibid. Plate Opp p. 97. * Da Cange in voce, 

y la the Norfolk aad Norwich Museum. ' Vol. zx. p 536. 
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yofnttZarttm^u^ttiarum, 4*0./' and in which the names of Clemens, Cletus, 
Cornelius, Cyprian, Cosmas, Damian, &c., are recited, is called the 
**<Hptychs" to this very day. The diptychs which I have seen 
represented are oblong slabs of ivory, joined together with a hinge 
and ornamented with carvings on the outside.' 

(15.) Pensile tables (mentioned here with a view to classification) 
contained the names of bene&ctors ; the indulgences granted to all who 
should visit some shrine in the church, or a register of miracles wrought 
there. The names and duties of the hMomadarii or officiants for 
the week were moreover written upon pensile tablets hung up in 
the vestry. Fosbrooke states that in one church there were no 
fewer than thirty-four of these tablets.^ 

(16.) The (yracifix was always placed over the centre of the 
altar above the tabernacle : often it was of silver or gold.e 

(17.) FlabeUmn mtucatorium was a fan to drive away flies from 
the chalice.** It was usually of feathers and furnished with a han- 
dle. In the Greek church it is like a winged angel. (See Plate m. 
figs 6, 10.) 

(18.) ThurHndum, the censer, was a spherical box of metal, with 
holes in the upper part for the emission of the fiimes, and was sus- 
pended firom the hand by chains. (See Plate m., fig. 8.) 

The nofjetie (or ship) contained the grains of incense with which 
the censer was supplied. It was something like a boat upon a 
stand. It was of metal, covered with a lid, and furnished with a 
spoon. (See Plate in., fig. 9.) 

(19.) The etutodia was a massive silver receptacle, formed like a 
church or temple, in which the host was deposited and carried in 
solemn processions. 

(20.) Boette cTor pow les ablutions,^ a box for the ablutions of 
the chalice. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES OP PLATE OR UTENSILS. 

(1.) The hdy water vat was in form something like a silver 
bread-basket or a bucket, and was furnished with. 

An aspergiUum or sprinkle, being either a bunch of hyssop, or a 
brush fixed upon a handle. (See Plate m., figs. 26, 27.) 

The holy water font or staup, was a stone basin under a canopied 
niche near the south door, being cut out of the thickness of the wall. 

(2.) Calefactoriufny in French rechaud, was a chafing-dish placed 
upon the altar in cold weather and filled with charcoal. One men 
tioned by Du Cange was of silver curiously embossed and gilt, and 
another of copper embossed and gilt : and in Notre Dame cathedral, 
in Paris, there was — "a rechaud of silver chased, having rings of 
silver, and mounted upon four feet, which was placed upon the 
altar in very cold weather."' 

(3.) Tintumahidum was the hand-bell, rung by the acolyth at 

• Asat Beanrais cathedral. <> Fosb i. 96, note 20. < Schartzfl. p 564. 
' StaTeley, p. 190. < Egl. de Paris. ^ Ibid. p. 290. 
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the Trii-hapum and at the elevatioii oi the host, admonishm^ the 
people to adore. In some instances howerer there was a rood- 
turret supplied with a bell, which was rung on those occasions. 
(See Plate m., fig. 13.) 

(4.) The oantorcA staff was used bj the precentor as a baton to 
regulate the time <^ the choir and denote his office. It was also 
termed serpentdla: one belonging to Notre Dame was of sSbret 
gOty ornamented with fieurs-de-Us, and surmounted by a niche 
containing an image of the blessed Virgin. Bound it were wriUen 
texts of Scripture, such as *' Take my staff tn thine hand and go tktf 
•WW."' (See Plate m., figs. 29, 30.) 

m the same church there was also a stafi^ with an image of the 
Virgin at the top and a serpent at the low^ extremity, which, it is 
stated, was ^* used upon each Sunday to announce in the sacristy 
who are to be the officiants of the week."^ Possibly it may have 
been handed to each of them in rotation in token of investiture. 

(5.) The ehritmatory was an oblong box with a crested lid, like 
the roof of a house, containing the three bottles of holy oil, arranged 
in compartments like a cruet stand. These bottles were for the 
most part globular, and with long taper necks. (See Plate m., ^. 25, 
and also fig. 22.) 

In the church of Notre Dame there was a silver box for the 
cream, used in the consecration of these oils upon Holy Thursday. 

(6.) The solarvmny or salt-cellar, mentioned in inventories id 
church plate, was used at baptism, and in the consecration of holy 
water, &c. 

(7.) Unkiviki^ was the poor-box, having a hole in the upper part 
for the reception of money. At Outwell, in Norfi^ there is a 
grotesque head carved upon the poor-box, the open mouth of which 
answers the same purpose. 

(8.) Hvkhes (x chests, for storing valuables, are firequently deserv- 
ing of attention from the exquisite manner in which they are carved. 
That at East Dereham, in Norfolk, is particularly fine. The cardinal 
and theological virtues, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost, are the 
subjects of the wood-work, and our Lord's Nativity is represented 
upon the iron lock. A very ancient one in the church of St. Mary 
the Great, Cambridge, is also well worthy of notice. 

(9.) Processional banners have been already mentioned, but there 
were also crosses borne in procession, the cross itself being fixed 
upon the top of a long stafi*. 

In the Melford catalogue several cross cloths are specified, some of 
them having been of silk. These I suppose to have been banners 
hung from the point where the cross terminated as an ornamental 
addition. (See Plate m., fig. 28.) 

(10.) " In some churches," says Durandus, " they hang up two 

g Egl. de Parts, p. 295. >* Ibid. p. 298. 

* Du Cange in ▼oce. ^ Dn Cange in voce. See also ArchRol.Tol. xx. 
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ostrich's eggs, or the Hke, whidi from their rarity may excite admi- 
ration and attract the people to church/' 

(11.) Lapit ignihUy otherwise petra cum ccHibey i.e. the flint and 
steel kept in the vestry to light the new fire upon Easter Eve, all 
the lights of the former year having been extinguished with holy 
water.* 

(12.) SeriOy or garlands, of which there were five belonging to 
Salisbury cathedral, silver-gilt and set with precious stones.*^ They 
were probably worn by some of the officiating clergy in processions, 
as represented in some of the plates to Picart ; or they may have 
been used to adorn the images of the saints ; or placed upon the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom at a wedding. In the Greek 
church silver crowns are placed upon their heads. There were 
several garlandsat Melford. Burial garlands have been already noticed. 

(13.) Vdwm miptiale was an ornamental veil kept in the church 
and thrown over the bride at the time of the ceremony. A veil was 
also used when a woman came to be churched. 

(14.) " Eight peyer of coral bedes with their gaudies (i.e. decadei) 
and a crucifix" were among the treasures of the Corpus Christi shrine 
at York," and were probably lent to those who visited the shrine to 
assist them in their devotions, or used by the clergy belonging to the 
church. There were several other rosaries belonging to this shrine 
and several at Melford. 

(15.) Among the miscellaneous articles included in the catalogue 
of the Corpus Christi shrine at York, I find^ 

" Six corse gyrdles beying typped, having buckles. 

" A pep' 6oi, weighing 6 oz. 3 gr. 

" Nine ryngSy with counterfeit stones in three of them. 

" Three buckles with a eheyne, a triangle, a harte, a tache, a little 
ryng. 

*' A pomaunder of goLd. 

" A litle tablett of gold, and Vm y* same an ymage of Seynt 
Kat'yne of mother of pearle. 

" Eight tabletts of sev'all fadons, having in some of them counter- 
feit stones. 

" Seventeen silv* spones of sev'all sorts, weighing 20 oz. 

** Four cristal stones. 

" Two Seynt James' shells." 

(16.) When a king, a nobleman, or any other patron endowed a 
church with lands or tenements, it was customary for him to place a 
knife, a horn, or some jewel upon the altar in token of investiture. 
This may probably account for some of the miscellaneous items 
enumerated in the above and other catalogues. Ladies also fre- 
quently presented their necklaces and jewels to decorate the shrines 
and images of a church.^ 

' DaCange. Item Dnrand. lib vi. c. 80, | 2. ^ , , , 

"» Britton*p SiSalisbury, ubi supra. ° Archaol. vol x. 

o Bloraeiield*! Norfolk, Sro. edit., ix. 213, x. 105, et paMlm. 
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THE LIOBT8 AND CANDLES OF THE CHURCH. 

These were in most instances of lattyn or brass. 

(1.) Floweri or candlesticks were sometimes single and sometimes 
branched. Thus at Melford there were — 

" Two great candlesticks. 

** Two second candlesticks called tecondans, 

** A candlestick of lattyn, with ten branches before y* image of 
Jesus. 

** A candlestick with three branches belonging to the Trinity. 

" A candlestick with ten branches before the High Altar," &c. 

At Witchingham in Norfolk, 

" Twenty-four candlesticks of laten for the rood-loft.** 

And in the churchwardens' accounts, S. Helen's, Abingdon, we 
find mention made of the font taper used at the sacrament of Bap- 
tism. 

A great deal of information upon this subject will be found in 
" the Antiqwties of the Abbey or Cathedral Chwreh of Durham," by 
Davies, reprinted in 1767. 

The consecration candle was larger than the rest and lighted at 
the commencement of the canon. (See Plate m., figs. 3, 17.) 

(2.) The Paschal candlestick was very large and richly orna- 
mented. It contained an enormously thick wax candle, wluch was 
lighted on the morning of Easter-day, the wax itself being curiously 
adorned with grains of incense and inscribed with the epact domi- 
nical letter, &c., also the names of the reigning Pope, king, and 
bishop of the diocese, and the date of the consecration of the 
church."* 

(3.) CoroncB were lustres of a circular form and with candles set 
round them. They hung from the roo^ and were frequently in 
stages representing a crown. (See Plate m., at the top.) 

(4.) Lampades, or lamps, supplied with oil or tallow, and creteets, 
or basins, may be conveniently classed together from the similarity 
of their use. These generaUy hung from the roof before an 
image, but sometimes the stone bracket before an image was hol- 
lowed out into the form of a basin filled with tallow and supplied 
with a wick. Thus at Durham " on every side was a large image 
whereon stood a square stone which had twelve cressets wrought 
therein and were filled with tallow, and every night one of them 
was lighted to give light to the monks at midnight when they came 
to matins." 4 Another sort of cresset was a species of fire-basket 
supplied with wood for fiiel, and hung upon a church tower, a beacon 
turret, or before an image in the open air. At Durham there were 
three fine silver basins with chains of the same metal hanging b^re 
the high altar, having great wax candles in them which burned 
night and day. The terms "the basin light," "the roweU light," 
and " the beam light," are of frequent occurrence in old inventories. 

P Du Cange, Cereos Patchalis. q Antlq. of Dttrham, p. 25. 
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(5.) Hereia ad tent^traSf otherwise called ejgra or oeea, was a tri- 
angular stand containing foarte^i yellow wax candles, to signify the 
Apostles and the three Maries, and a white one in the centra to 
represent the Saviour. These gradually rose one above another. — 
At the TetuhrcB in Passion week fourteen psalms were recited, and 
a taper extinguished at the end of each, and finally the taper of 
white wax still lighted was concealed near the altar, so as to leave 
the church in totsJ darkness. ' (See Plate iii. ^g, 19.) 

(6.) A standing herse, otherwise termed a catafalque or chapdU 
ardentSf was erected in a church when the body of some illustrious 
person was to lie in state. It was ornamented with banners and 
escutcheons, and supplied with a vast number of wax tapers. • 
(Plate n. fig. 3.) 

(7.) Taper sUwes^ to carry in processions, were long wooden 
wands with a socket for a candle at the top. Sometimes they were 
supplied with three branches, and sometimes there is a crucifix in 
the centre between two lights. 

(8.) Torches, also carried in processions, require no description. 
The term ^^ Judas torch" occurs in one old inventory which I have seen, 

(9.) Boeia lueema, the lantern carried before the host when the 
priest went in rough weather to visit the sick. (See Plate m. fig. 23). 

PICTURES AND IMAGES — ^TABLES, TAPESTRY, &C. 

(1.) Panel paintings at the back of the altar, &c. were some- 
times large squares or oblongs, representing some entire l^^nd or 
scripture subject. At other times the altar-screen was, like the 
rood-screen, in narrow compartments, each of which contained a 
picture of some saint with his appropriate emblem ; his head being 
surmounted by a nimbusy and with a diaper pattern painted in the 
back-ground. Tlie heading of the compartment serves as a canopy. 

The same description applies to the lower part of the rood-screen, 
Norfolk being richer in specimens than any part of the kingdom : 
those of Worstead and Rand worth are probably the finest in the county. 

(2.) Images were sometimes of solid silver. Thus, at Salisbury 
there was " one of the Deity with our Saviour young, 74 oz. ; one 
of our Lady, 50 oi. Another great and fair image of S. Osmimd, 
83 oz. of silver gilt, and ornate with precious stones and pearles." 
And at Durham cathedral there was a representation of our Lord's 
Passion, with S. John on one side and the blessed Virgin on the 
other, " being large pictures of a yard of ^ve quarters long," very 
richly wrought in silver, all smoked black over, and on every one of 
their heads a crown of pure beaten gold."« 

r Brit. Mag. Oct. 1842, p. 416. 

• See Plates in Vetnata MoDomenta relating to Abbot Iilip. 

* "Tbe Snuffen (says Darandus) represent the word of God, with which we cut 
off the letter of the law, and show forth the brightness of the Soirit ; and the Bx- 
itmgmiMkar icprcsents the hearts of the faithful, which strictly obey the Tery letter 
of the law.*' (Lib. i. c. 3. Norn 36 ) 

•• Antiq. of Oarham, p. 29. 

R 
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The generality of these images were however carved in wood or 
stone. The ^^imago pri$usip(dis im eanedLo*' was the image of ^ 
patron Saint of the church in its chanod. 

On theb fesdvals and other solemn occasions, they were splendidly 
dressed and decorated with jewels. Thus in the Melford catalogue 
are specified the 

** IT Cocfti hdonging to cur Lady. 
'< A coat for the good days of cloth of tissue bordered with white, 
and for her Son another of the same. 

** A coat of crimson velvet, and another for her Son« 
^ A coat of white damask bordered with green velvet 
'^ A vestment of green satin,'' &o. 

(3.) Tables of alabaster, sculptured in relief, painted and gilt, 
are of frequent occurrence. There is one at S. Peter's, Mancroft 
church, Norwich ; another at S. Stephen's, Norwich, and another at 
Melford, Suffolk. 

(4.) Tapettrieiy representing scriptural subjects or legends, were 
often hung upon the church walls. Altar cloths and vestments were 
also often beautifully adorned with needlework, in which our fiiir 
countrywomen excelled. 

From the Melford catalogue it appesurs that scriptural subjects 
were frequently stained upon cloth. 

(5.) Frescoes (using the term loosely to signify paintings upon 
sized plaister) may frequently be traced upon the walls of our 
ancient churches. Thus at Catfield church in Norfolk, the whole 
space above the pier-arches upon both sides is painted with repre- 
sentations of the wheel of fortune, seven sacraments, seven mortal 
sins and their punishment, and various legends. Sometimes diaper 
patterns are painted upon the walls, and the image of S. Christopher 
carrying the infant Saviour is often painted upon a large scale over 
the north door. 

(6.) Of stained glass there are too many beautiful specimens in 
the kingdom to require a particular description. The early specimens 
are like mosaic work, being small pieces of one colour, each being 
separately leaded. " Mention is made of this species of ornament 
about the middle of the ninth century, but that in the aisles to the 
choir of Canterbury cathedral, made about the beginning of the 
twelfth century, is probably our oldest English example. 

(7.) Prior CrcMden's chapel at Ely contains a very curious 
tMsaio pavement, representing the fall of our first parents, but I 
know not of any other instance of the kind. 

Encaustic tiles, which being laid together form a sort of diaper 
pattern, are by no means uncommon, and these pavements are often 
very beautiful. " 

See Gent. Mag. Apr. 1817» p. 309. Also Brayley^s Graphic Illustrator, p. 9. 
^ Gent. Mag. Jaly 1834, p. 41. 
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(8.) Wood carviDgs of angels or the like, are frequently observ- 
able in the interior of the roof. 

The misereres under the stalls, and the poppy-heads at the ends 
of the benches, are often grotesquely carved : and the gwrgw/leSy or 
grotesque stone heads containing water-spouts, belong to the same 
category. 

A vemakiU (called also veronica) was a handkerchief or napkin, 
whereon was the representation of our Saviour^s face. One of these 
was given to the abbey of West Dereham, Norfolk. " 

The mappa mundi, often placed over the altar, was a picture 
of the Day of Judgment. 

An All-haUows was a picture or a sculptured representation of 
all the saints. 

A Jesse was a representation of our Saviour's genealogy, like a 
tree proceeding from the root of Jesse (David's father), each genera- 
tion being represented in effigy at the ends of the branches. 

The cardinal and theologicaJ virtues, works of mercy, and other 
allegorical subjects, were often represented in churches. 

My catalogue of Saints' Emblems, published in the first number of 
the Archeeological Journal, will materially assist the reader in the 
interpretation of ancient art. 

THE BOOD-LOPI — THE MIXSTRBLS' GALLERY— .CHURCH MUSIC. 

(1.) The rood-loft was in most instances a gallery under the 
chancel-arch, and received its name from a large image of our 
Saviour on the cross (or rood), together with those of the blessed 
Virgin and S. John the Evangelist, fixed upon the outer ledge facing 
the west. It was ascended by a well staircase, and specimens still 
exist (but of course without the images) at Guilden Morden, Cam- 
bridgeshire; Honiton and Totness, Devon ;» Mawgan in Cornwall; 
LulHngston, Kent; Skeffington, Leicestershire; Sherringham, Fun- 
denhaU, and Attleborough, Norfolk, &c. : but in most instances the 
rood-screens alone remain between the nave and chancel, the loft 
itself having been removed. (See Plate n. ^g. 6.) 

The rood-loft was used as a gallery for the clerks who sang during 
the intervals of the mass; and *'on Good Friday a priest standing 
by the rood sang the Passion." 

(2.) A minstrels' gaUery, forming a sort of orchestra for the 
accommodation of vocal and instrumental performers, though not 
uncommon in continental churches, b very rarely met with in this 
country. There is a gallery of this sort over the altar-screen at 
Chichester cathedral, and another, much more remarkable, near the 
middle of the north side of the choir of Exeter cathedriJ. y It is 
supported upon thirteen pillars, between every two of which, in a 
niched recess, there is a sculptured representation of an angel play- 

« BlomefieM*8 Norfolk, folio edit. iv. 93. 

' Lysons* Magna Britannia, vol. vi. p. cccxxTiii. 

1 It is engraved in Britton's Exeter Cathedral. 

R2 
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ing upon some musical instrument. Among these we observe the 
dttem, bagpipe, harp, violin, pipe, tambourine, &c. The roof of 
Outwell church, Norfolk, and the minstreb' column at Beverley, 
also exhibit a great variety of musical instruments anciently used in 
our churches, independently of the organ and the regMs^ which was 
a small portable organ, having one row of pipes giving the treble 
notes, the same number of keys, and a small pair of bellows moved 
with the left hand. 

AMBO — ^PULPIT — FALDSTOOL — ^LBTTERN — CONFESSIONAL. 

(1.) The amibo was a large square pulpit or desk, ascended by 
two flights of steps, and standing in the centre of tiie nave of a 
primitive church. > Here the clergy stood while they recited that 
part of the service at which the catechumens, penitents, and ener- 
gumens were allowed to be present. One of these primitive ambos 
is represented in Plate n. fig. 4. 

(2.) Singularly enough, the pulpit is not included in any cata- 
logue of church furniture set forUi in this country during the middle 
ages.* There are, nevertheless, pulpits of undoubted antiquity in 
various parts of the kingdom : there are wooden pulpits at Stow in 
Lincolnshire, Madeley, Lutterworth, &c. ; and stone pulpits at 
Molton, Bovey Tracey, Chittlehampton, ^. 

Anciently the water-glass, termed clepbtbra, and the sand-gkuSy 
termed horologixtm sciotericuh, were employed to regulate the 
duration of the sermon. An iron stand for an hour-glass is frequently 
seen at the corner of an old pulpit, and sometimes the glass, itself 
curiously painted and adorned still remains, as at S. Alban's, 
Wood-street, London.* 

(3.) The /aZ(2feoo{ was a portable kneeling-desk. (See FUte m. 
^g^ 20.) 

(4.) The lettem, or antdogium, was a moveable reading-desk, 
breast high, from which the epistle and gospel were read and a few 
other parts of the service, c Some of the existing specimens are of 
wood, like a double desk turning on a pivot, and some of bronze, 
commonly like an eagle or a pelican, with expanded wings. (See 
Plate m. ^g, 24.) 

(5.) The confessiondl is usually represented upon fonts as a high- 
backed chair, in which the priest sat while the penitent knelt before 
him. At Crewkeme in Somersetshire, there is a door on each side 
of the altar, leading to a small confessional room at the back ; and 
at Bishop's Cannings in Wiltshire, there is a confessional pew.* At 
Norwich cathedral, the voice of ^e penitent passed through a hole 
in the wall near the altar. Similar to this is tiic confessional in the 
Beauchamp chapel, Warwick. 

> Bingham, b. viii. c. 6. $ 4. Item Stayelev, chap. zii. 

■ Sermons were often delivered atthe preaching cross, or from the steps of the aitar. 

b Gent. Mag. Sept. 1823. Item Boni Onomasticon, p. 432. 

c Fosb. i. 95. 

<^ Brit. Mag. April 1835. 
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THE FONT AND ITS CANOPIES. 

Fonts were wuMy but not tftvariMy of stone ; * sufficiently csr- 
pacious to admit of the total immersion of an in&nt ; lined with lead, 
and having a drain to carry off the water (with a plug). They were 
raised upon stepsi and stood towards the west of ^e nave. 

Those which may probably be ascribed to Saxon or Norman times 
present a great variety of fonn. That of Kirkbum in Yorkshire is 
cylindrical; that of Hereford cathedral is semiglobular ; that of 
S. Peter's, Oxford, is oval; that of Newington in Kent, is fixed 
against the wall, beaufet fashion ; and that at Winchester cathedral 
IS square. It is of black marble, rudely sculptured with l^ends from 
the life of S. Nicholas (?), and has been engraved in the Antiquarian 
JRepertofyJ In the later specimens the octangular form is almost 
invariable. 

The sculptures with which our English fonts are decorated^ are 
too various to admit of classification. I would, however, particu- 
larly direct the reader's attention to the font of Winchester cathedral 
just referred to ; and to those of Bumham Deepdale, and Fincham, 
Norfolk, and that of Melton in Suffolk, engraved in the tenth volume 
of the Archffiologia ; and to the very interesting collection of fonts 
recently published by Mr. Van Voorst. 

In some cases the font is surmounted by a lofty pyramidal top, 
richly carved in wood, with pinnacles and niches, — as at Worstead 
and Castle Acre in Norfolk : and sometimes (though very rarely) we 
observe a spacious canopy over the font (analogous to a cibarium) 
supported upon columns, and sufficiently large to accommodate the 
whole baptismal party. There is one of these at Lutou church, 
Bedfordshire,' and another at Trunch church, Norfolk. The latter 
(which is of wood, painted and gilt) is represented in Plate n. fig. 2. 
At Uingham church in Norfolk, there is a curious cancrine inscrip- 
tion over the font, which, whether it is read backwards or forwards, 
is exactly the same, viz. 

Nl*ONANOMHMAMHMONANO*IN 

(Ni)pov ayofxrifia ftrf fwvap o\piv) 
Wash thy sin, not only thy face. 

8BMANTRA — ^BELLB. 

(1.) Before the invention of church bells (circa a.d. 400), the 
people were summoned to divine service by the sound of a table of 
wood, brass, or iron, struck like a gong, and termed mifiavrpov : nor 
was its use totally discontinued fbr some ages afterwards, for we 
find it noticed in Archbishop Lanfranc's Monastic Institutes, written 
after the Conquest. The xc<po<^fia»Tpov, used to this very day in 

• Some are of lead, as that at Plamitead Magna, Norfolk ; and there was one of 
earred wood at the Strangers' Hall, Norwich. 
f By Qrose and Astle, 4 yoIs. 4to. 1807-9. v Gent. Mag. 1778 p. 506. 
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the Greek church for the same purpose, is a slab of wood, curved 
slightly, hollowed in the middle, and struck with a wooden mallet ^ 

(2.) BeUs are of very early introduction into this country, having 
been expressly mentioned by Bede : * but the first peal of bells of 
which we have any notice in English history, was that belonging to 
the abbey of Crowland in the ninth century, and consisting of seveu^ 

In the middle ages, each bell was solemnly baptized by the bidiop 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; receiving the 
name of some saint, and signed with the sign of the cross. Sponsors 
were (I believe) appointed. The bell itself was covered with drapery : 
holy water, salt, cream, tapers, &c. were employed during the cere- 
mony, and the bishop prayed that the Lord would " sanctify it with 
(His) Holy Spirit... pour upon it (His) heavenly blessing... and... in- 
fuse into it the heavenly dew of (His) Holy Ghost, tJbat the devil 
may always flee before the sound thereof!" 

In the reformed Tridentine Breviary, this ceremony occupies 
thirteen pages in 12mo. !^ 

A leonine verse is often found stamped upon a bell ; ew. gr, 
'In * ®I)ome * HauDt « Slestono * 90(m * 19om * Sine « Jftsmht ? 

SEATS OF THE CLERGY — SEATS OF THE PEOPLE. 

(1.) The Bishop's throne (from which the term cathedral is de- 
rived') in primitive times stood in the very centre of the ixpsey 
behind the altar, the seats of the presbyters being arranged on 
each side in a semicircle. The throne of Exeter cathedral, under 
a richly carved and crocketed canopy, rising to the very roof of the 
choir, is by far the most beautiful in England. That at Durham 
is also remarkably fine; and a more ancient specimen may be 
seen in Hope's Architecture." 

Independently of his fixed throne, the bishop had a moveable seat 
which might be placed for his accommodation near the altar or in 
other parts of the church. It was usually a folding chair, which 
might be opened like an X, whence it was termed faldiHcrium or 
ieUa plicatUis. " 

(2.) The sedilia have been already described, p. 231. 

(3.) In conventual churches (whether cathednd or collegiate) we 
usually observe a number of stalls, under rich gothic canopies, carried 
along the walls of the choir on both sides, from its western entrance 
almost to the throne. These were for the senior monks, and were 
usually supplied with the hinged seats called misereref, which being 
turned up, supplied a narrow ledge on which the aged monk was 
allowed as an indulgence ^ to support himself, half sitting, half lean- 
ing, during the parts of their long service : when turned down it 

)> Schurtzfl. pp. 402, 407. Id Picart*8 Relig. Cerem., Lond. 1776, toI. t. p. 94 
and 148, the reader will find a fall description, and also an engraving of a wutal 
specimen. * Hist. lib. iv. c. 23. 

J Ingulph. edid. SaviUe, Lond. 1696, p. 605. ^ Paris, 1646, p. 385, &c. 

* Xc^iipa sedes. " Plate xxvi. 

° Frontisp fig. 7. ^ Hence the name. 
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PENITENTIAL DISCIPLINE IN ANCIENT TIMES. 247 

was as large as an ordinary seat. Misereres were often grotesquely 
carved. 

Forms for the inferior monks were placed in front of the stalls.** 
SeaU of the people were usually long forms with backs, 
carved at the ends with poppy-heads, and sometimes with open work 
at the back, and grotesque figures of animals, forming a sort of 
outer elbow.** 

(6.) Pews and galleries were anciently very rare, but not abso- 
lutely unknown. There is an ancient pew at Melford, and an 
ancient gallery at the west end of Worstead church, Norfolk. 

8T00L OF PENANCE — ^FINGER PILLOBT — TUMBREL, &C. 

(1.) The stod of penance was a moveable wooden stool, on which 
any one who had been guilty of some public and notorious vice, was 
condemned to stand during the service, and do penance before the 
whole congregation in a white sheet, with a taper in his hand, and 
a statement of hb crime fastened upon his breast. 

In Lanfranc's Monastic Institutes, mention is made of the gradus 
satisfactionumy^ the step on which delinquent monks did penance 
before their brethren. 

(2.) The finger ptUory, used to punish brawlers in the church, 
was a table with grooves about the depth of half a man's finger, 
covered with a hinged board ; having corresponding hollows, and a 
hasp at the end. In this the brawler's finger might be fixed as in 
the stocks, which exposed him to the derision of the whole congre- 
gation. That at Ashby-de-la-Zouche is probably the only example 
in the kingdom.* 

(3.) The TUMBEEL, coke-stoolf eucting-stooly cuekle-stool, or duek- 
ing-sUyoly was a wooden seat like a chair, on which a scold or lewd 
woman was placed and lowered into the water, by means of ropes 
fastened to the upper part. Specimens may be seen in Cruden's 
" History of Gravesend" 

(4.) The discipline, with which delinquent monks and other peni- 
tents were scourged, is sometimes represented as a birch rod, but 
more commonly as a handle with a nimiber of thongs knotted or 
leaded. (See Frontisp. fig. 2.) 

(5.) The cell called little ease, occasionally found in conventual 
churches, in which one monk might be confined at a time, was too 
narrow in its dimensions for the prisoner either to sit or lie down. 
Somethnes it commanded a view of the altar. ^ 

(6.) VexiUum cUicinum was a banner of haircloth, carried before 
the clergy when they went in procession on Holy Thursday to 
receive the penitents at the church door.^ 

p Da Caage» voce Forma, 

4 In the Greek cbnrch, the people stand daring Divine service, supporting them* 
selves upon cratches or sticks. ' Wilk. i. 349. 

• Gent. Mag. Nov. 1840, p. 465. 

« Britton, Arch. Diet, voce Priion. Item Gent. Mag. Nov. 1783, Jan. 1784. 
u Da Cange in voce. 
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§6. LUmrgieal and De9M(mai Booki.' 

VariouB modes of oelelNrating the Divine offices fonnerly prevsfled 
in different parts of the world ; of which the litorgies of S. JameB, 
S. Basil, and S. Chrysostom, the Ambrosian, Gregorian, and Mo- 
sarabic Liturgies, the last of which was used in Spain, and the 
" Cumu GaUicanus" (analysed in my introductory discourse,) are 
remarkable examples :* and a reference has been made to a very 
ancient essay upon thu subject published by Sir Henry Spelman. 
The difference to which I allude did not in the least affect the fun- 
damental articles of religion, and when it applied only to national 
forms, was of very little importance : when, however, (as was the 
case in England) various service-books were employed in the same 
kingdom, this want of uniformity must have been productive of the 
most serious inconvenience. Fwe different rituals were used In this 
country before the Reformation : viz. the " Uiei* of Salisbury (or 
Sarutn), Hereford, Bangor, York, and Lincoln; and indeed the history 
of the " UieofSarum*' dearly exemplifies the nature of the evil.' 

About the year 1067, Thurstan, a Norman, appointed abbot of 
Glastonbury, endeavoured to obtrude a new service upon his monks, 
introducing soldiers into the very church to enforce obedience. 
This gave rise to a most disgraceful brawl, in which dght monks 
were wounded, and two shun. Church forms, candlesticks, and 
crucifixes were used as weapons in this " holy war :" and it is said, 
that in consequence of this, Osmund, bishop of Salisbury, soon after 
composed the celebrated " Uie of Sarwn" which was so generally 
adopted in England ; though the other ** mei* were employed to a 
certain extent.' 

Before the middle of the 15th century the service-books were all 
written upon vellum, often beautifully illuminated, and splendidly 
bound. I have seen covers of massive silver, richly chased and 
gilt, embossed with figures of saints, and adorned with jewels. The 
expense to a parish of the books mentioned in WincheLsey^s consti- 
tution must have been enormous. 

On the other hand it must be recollected, that the durability of 
these vellum books compensated in a great degree for the extent of 
the original outlay : and besides, although the archbishop's catalogue 
of books to be provided at the expense of each parish wears such a 
formidable appearance, each consisted of a very few leaves. Indeed 
the Kalendarium, Antiphonarium, Venitare, Ympnare, Missale, Col- 
lectare, Epistolarium, Evangelistarium, Psalterium, Rituale, and Pon- 
tificale, are all iubitantidUy included in our Book of Common Prayer. 

In nine letters published in the Christian Bemembranoer, in the 
years 1839 and 1840, I gave a full account of these ancient service- 
books : but on the present occasion a very brief alphabetical list is 
the utmost that I am able to afford. 

* See the Collections of Liturgies by Brett and Le Bnin ; also MabOlon dc 
L t. Gall, and Thomassios, Cod. Sacram, and Ooar's EvxoXoyiov. 
^ Pnt, to Book of Common Prayer. * Poller's Ch. Hist. oent. zL p. 8. 
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Alpl^aiftical mm of Vookn. 

AsoMiNAiinrMy a book containing the forms of anathema, exoom- 
munication^ and interdict. (Du Conge.) 

Agenda, sometimes signifies the Ritual sometimes ikiQBefnedietional 
(^uod vide)j and sometimes the evening service of the church. 

Ala, a tablet, containing the form of ordination used in the 
Greek church. 

Albvb (otherwise matiricula) was the roll of the clergy belonging 
to the church. Sometimes it means the kdlendar, containing the 
names and anniversaries of the saints. 

Alleluiarium, was a collection of the aUduiatici psalmiy Le. the 
twenty psalms to which HdUdujah ! is prefixed. Such are Psalms 
ciii., civ., cvi., &c. The superstitious practice observed in some cathe- 
drals of bwyinff the HdReh^ah at the begining of Lent (during which 
it was never chanted in the choir) is described in Du Gauge's Glos- 
sary.' A tur^ having the word AUeluia written upon it in golden 
characters, was carried by the clergy in procession like a cofiin, from 
the choir to the cemetery, and deposited there. 

Allen. The creed inscribed in golden characters upon a silver 
shield, hung up in a church or oratory. {JJu Cange.) 

AN A^OPA. The missal of the Greek church. See Mitsal. 

Antiphonarium. The book containing the versicles and responses 
used throughout the year ; such as the Iniroits of the mass, &c. 

The Apocbtphal Gospels were well known in England during 
the middle ages. Those of '^ the infanct^' were translated into Anglo- 
Saxon T>efore the Conquest ; and Erasmus tells us that when he 
visited Canterbury cathedral, he saw the Gospel of Nicodemus 
chained to one of the columns (for the use of the laity). ' 

Apostolicum. The fourteen Epistles of S. Paul, and those of 
SS. Peter, James, John, and Jude, collected together in a volume. 

APXIHPATIKON. The Greek PonHfioal, Q. v. 

Baptisterium, probably another name for the Biitud, Q. v. 

Benedigtional. a book for the use of bishops, containing forms 
of benediction, varied according to the festival or the office in which 
they were engaged, — the solemn benediction of the people during 
the mass having been an exclusively episcopal function. The Bene- 
dictional of archbishop Robert, described in vol. xxiii. of the Archseo- 
logia, and that of S. Ethelwold in vol. xxiv. will give the reader all 
the information that he can require. 

The latter is exceedingly splendid, being enriched with many 
fiicsimiles of illuminations executed in the tenth century, (circa 
A.D. 978). 

BiBLiOTHECA, was a simunary of the Old and New Testaments, 
compiled by Jerome. 

Breviabium.* a book for the use of the clergy containing the 

y Vodbas AUehtia Ckauum, item AiUhuaHea Bxeqmm, 

* Pttrigr. Religionis Ergo. 

• See my letter in the CkrisHan Rtmemlnrtmeer, June 1839, p. 356, &c. ; also the 
first letter in the series. 
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psalms, hymns, lessons, versicles, responds, collects, &c., recited 
during the seven canonical hours, ^ some of which vary throughout 
the year, while others are continually the same. 

There are either three, six, nine, or twelve lessons, according to 
the dignity of the festival. E^h of these lessons consists either of 
some ten or twelve verses out of the Bible, or a short legend of one 
of the saints. Every day in the year, five-and-twenty psalms at the 
fewest are recited, and on Sundays and some festivals as many as m- 
and-thirty, induding t» M instances that which toe nimher Psalm oziz. 

Every day the Lord's Prayer is repeated on an average a dozen 
times ; the Creed always three times, and often more. There are 
moreover eight hymns, eight or ten prayers or collects, and four or 
five canticles ; besides a number of versicles, responses, anthems, and 
benedictions belonging to the breviary service for every day in the 
year, which all in holy orders (subdeacons, deacons, priests, bishops, 
&c.) are bound to recite on pain of mortal sin. ^ 

CoLLECTARE, collects for the Sundays and festivals throughout 
the year. 

CoNFESSiONALE, the same as P<vnitenetafe, q. v. 

CoNSUBTUDiNARiUM, the Ritud^ Q. V., or the PorHfory^ q. v. 

CuBSUS, the liturgy or Euchanstical service, which varied in dif- 
ferent churches, {ex. or, Cursus Romanus, Cursus Gallicanus, 
Cursus Scottonun, &c. *) 

DiRECTORiUM, the Ritual, Q. v. ; or the Port^^uw, Q. v. 

Emoetuale, a book containing the office for tiie visitation of the 
sick, the service of the viaticum mass, extreme unction, commenda- 
tion of a soul departing, and the burial office. (Suppl. to Du Conge.) 

Enchiridium, the Ritual^ q. v. 

Epistolarium, the Epistles for the Sundays and holidays through- 
out the year. 

EvANOELiSTARinM, the Gospds for the Sundays and holidays 
throughout the year. At a bishop's consecration, the book of the 
Gospeb was laid open upon his shoulders, and the passage at which 
it was fortuitously opened was considered prophetic of his epbcopal 
career.* 

EYXOAOriON, the ritual of the Greek church. 

Exorcismorum LIBER, Contained the forms of prayer to be said 
over the energumeni or possessed, and that part of the baptismal ser- 
vice in which Satan was commanded to go out of the child. 

Ferialis LIBER, Contained the service for Saints' days. 

Gradale (otherwise termed the grait) contained the tracts, se- 
quences, hallelujahs, creed, offertory, tnsagium, &c. The tracts 
and sequences used anciently to be sung as the deacon ascended the 
steps of the ambo. Hence the term gradale (quasi a gradibus). 



^ See ia this chapter my note to Wilk. ii. 513. 

c Schram. torn. Ui. cap. xix. § 1184, and Schol ^ Wilk. iv. 741. 

« Du Cange, roce Sortes Sanctorum. 
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HoMiLiARE, homilies of the fathers collected together and read to 
the people. 

HoR^, or Hora/riwnj a collection of private devotions for the use 
of the laity. ' It is something like the »^reviary, but without the 
lessons^ and contains also graces before and after meat; devotions 
on entering a church ; on receiving the holy communion ; forms of 
self-examination before confession, and the like. 

HoROLOGiUH (OPOAOriON), the breviary of the Greek church. 

Kalendariuh, was much the same as that in our Book of Common 
Prayer ; viz. the months, the anniversaries of the saints (or fixed 
festivab), and the rules for finding Easter and other moveable 
festivals. 

Leoenda,^ the Uctionaryy contained lessons from the Bible, and 
also from the lives of the saints, which were publicly read in the 
church. 

The Leoenda Aubea was a collection of the lives and miracles of 
the saints compiled in the middle ages ; and there are many other 
works of the same kind, but the largest collection of these legendary 
histories is the " Acta S<mctorum" published at Antwerp in fifty- 
three volumes folio, and yet not complete ! 

LiTAMiA, the litany, was of two kinds, the major and the minora 
difiering chiefly from each other in length and solemnity, and from 
our own litany in respect to the invocations of the saints. 

The lUarUa major (or litania cum mgris orucibus) was chanted 
during the rogation procession. ^ 

LiTUBGU (properly so called) was the Eucharistical office. 

Manuals, ^e ritual, q. v. 

Mabtyrolooium, the same as the passional, Q. v. 

Matricula, i.e. the alhus, or roll of the clergy. 

Matutinalis libeb, contained the service for mcMns. 

Memorialis liber, the necrology, Q. v. 

MENOAOriON the lectionary of the Greek church. 

MissALE, the ordinary and canon of the mass, the prefaces, com- 
pletoria,* &c. 

Mysteries (or miracle plays) were not only sanctioned by the 
clergy, but sometimes even acted in the church. J Several curious col- 
lections (viz. the Chester, Coventry, and Townley) are still extant. 

Necrologicm, contained the names of benefactors, the rule of the 
order, and often a catalogue of the church furniture, &c. belonging 
to the convent. 

Obituarium, contained the burial office ; and the names of the 
deceased were often registered in the blank pages at the end. ^ 

f Christian Remembraacer, March 1840, p. 161. 

E Durandus distinguishes between the Legenda^ containing the lives of td^festOTB^ 
and the Leetionary^ containing lessons out of the Epistles of S. Paul, &e. lib. y\. 
c. i. num. 30. 31. *• See Du Cange, voce Litania Septiformit. 

i Christian Remembrancer, July, Sept. and Oct. 1839, pp. 410, 667, 6U. 

J Du Cange, vocibus Fe$tunt Aiinorum Kalenda. Stella Festum et Stella. 

^ Du Cange in voce. 
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Ordinale, the same as part^ornuny Q. v. 

Passionalb, contained a narrative of the lives and sufiferings <^ 
the martyrs. 

P<enitemtialb, contained directions to the priest for hearing con- 
fessions, a list oiretemmdooies, forms of abeolutiony and the penances 
which he ought to enjoin. 

PozniFiCALE, * the ffonHfiooily contained the services appr^riated 
to all the episcopal functions, such as confirmation, ordination, the 
dedication of churches, &c. 

PoRTiFORiUH, otherwise called the PUy was a book of rubrical 
directions to instruct the clergy as to the due performance of Divine 
service, and the administration of the sacraments.** Sometimes 
however the word is used to signify a hremary. 

Processional, was a book containing the services used at the 
rogation and other processions. 

Prosabium, contains the protei or hymns sung before the Gospd 
at high-mass. 

PsALTERiuii, or the Book of Psalms, is numbered in the vulgate 
differently firom our version, owing to the circumstance that our 
10th Psidm forms a part of Psalm 9th in the vulgate ; and, on the 
other hand, they make two Psalms out of oiur 147th, dividing it at 
the end of our eleventh verse ; so that there are 150 Psalms in the 
vulgate as well as in the book of Common Prayer. Between the 
9th and 147th Psalms inclusive, by deducting one from any psalm 
as it is numbered in our Prayer-book or Bible, the reader will see 
in a moment where it stands in the vulgate: ex, gr. our 119th 
Psalm is the 118th in that version; our 130th is there numbered 
129th, and our 136th (to take the psalms at random) is in the 
vulgate Psalm 135; while Psalms 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and the he- 
ginning of Psalm 9, and Psalms 148, 149, and 150, are numbered 
the same in both versions. 

PsALTERXUM ViRGiNis Mabls, the work of cardinal Bonaventure, 
a canonized saint of the church of Rome, will be particularly noticed 
in the 8th section of the present introduction. 

RBaESTxm, r^rufrufn, a register of any sort ; also an isfwenJtory of 
effects. 

Regula, a book containing the monastic rule of the order to 
which the convent belonged. The Benedictine rule prevailed veiy 
generally in this country. 

Responsoriale, reeponsoir^ the amJtiphoMmwny q. v. 

RiTUALE, the ritwdf contained the prayers used in administering 
baptism, penance, matrimony, and extreme unction : also the form 
of administering the Eucharist to the laity with hosts ready conse- 
crated and reserved. It abo contained the office for the visitation of 
the sick, and the whole service of processions. ' 

1 Chrifltiaa Remembrancer, Not. and Dee. 1839, pp. 680, 751. 
m Wbeatly, also Da Cange, and Snppl. Toce Port^nrixm, 
n Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 1840, p. 41. 
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lloTULUS, tbe roll of parchment on which was inscribed the names 
of all the members of a religious confraternity. Also a roll of parch- 
ment sent by the monks of a convent to announce the death of any 
of their body to monasteries with which they were in oonfratemity, 
that they might receive the benefit of prayer. ** 

Sacramentale, any book relating to the sacraments, whether 
ritual or didactic. 

Sacrarium. The form of consecrating holy water, tapers, pahns, 
ashes, &c. collected together in a book. 

Sacrificiorum liber, an exposition of the rubricks belonging 
to the mass ; also the mau itself. 

Sangtoralia, the lives and legends of the saints. 

Sermocinalis liber, the homSiarium^ q. y. 

SYNAXIS, the Greek liturgy. 

Stnodalis liber, the book in which were inserted from time to 
time the canons of oecumenical, national, provincial, anddiocesan synods. 

Tabella Segretarum, a wooden board on which was pasted or 
fixed a schedule of the secretci, and other parts of the service which 
could not conveniently be read out of the missal. On solemn occa- 
sions it might be inserted in a splendid frame. 

Troperittm contained the versicles used after the i$iiroU of the 
mass, and also the sequences, or responses made by the people after 
the Epistle. 

Venitare, the book containing the iimiatories : it took its name 
firom the hymn ^^ VenUe emdtemus Domino" 

Ympnarb, a collection of hymns. 

§ 7. Ecdesiastieal Vestments. 
Putting the apostolic age entirely out of the question for lack of 
any tangible evidence, there is reason to believe that the earliest 
outward distinction between the laity and clergy consisted in the 
colour and material of the dresses worn by the latter rather than in 
their form. The bimis, pallium, colobium, orarium, and tunic, were 
all of secular and heathen origin,^* but at an indefinitely early period : 
the Christian priesthood adopted the use of white linen as their dis- 
tinctive badge, and for several ages their vestments were invariably 
of this simple material. Indeed, this was generally the case till about 
the seventh century, though there may have bc^n a few exceptions 
to the rule. In the fourth century the emperor Constantino gave 
to Macarius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, a splendid robe embroidered 
with gold, to be worn by him when he administered the sacrament 
of baptism : but both bishops, priests, and deacons usually wore the 
** Candida vesHs," the Xiwor x*»'«»"<^«»»'i <^^® "alba vestis;" and 
Gregory of Tours, who flourished as late as the year 596, describes 
the priests and deacons of lus time as being arrayed in white linen. <i 

• Du Cange. p BiDgh. b. xiii. c. 8, f 1, &c.; item b. ▼!. c. 4, f 19, &c. 

«i Hicron. contra Pclag. lib. I. Item Chrysost. In Matth. Horn. 82, 83. Item 
Greg. Turon. de Glor. Confess, c. 20. 
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In prooess of time, however, this primitive umplidty was laid 
aside ; the moBt costly substances (silk and velvet, jewels and gold) 
were lavishly employed in ornamenting the dresses of the priesthood, 
and all the colours of the rainbow were brought into requisition. 
White or blue vestments were worn on the festivals of confessors, 
virgins, or angels ; and also from the vigil of Christmas-di^ till the 
octaves of the Epiphany inclusive. Red or purple were used on the 
solemnities of apostles, evangelists, and martyrs, and also from 
the vigils of Pentecost till Trinity Sunday. Violet was the colour 
appropriated to Good Friday, days of public humiliation, and from 
Advent Sunday till the eve of the Nativity. Black vestments were 
also sometimes worn on Good Friday ' or other solemn fast days, 
at rogation processions, and masses for the dead. Finally, green or 
yellow were used on ordinary Sundays or other days. • 

The chalice- veils, and other drapery of the altar, were varied so 
as to correspond with the vestments of the priest. 

The vestments of the clergy, as well as^ most of the articles of 
church furniture which have been hitherto described, were hallowed 
by the benediction of the bishop : they could be handled only by 
those who were at least in minor orders, * and when worn out, they 
were to be burnt and the ashes thrown into the piscina. 

Most commonly they were of silk or velvet, embroidered with 
gold thread (or (Mrifiiiium) : and our ancestors excelled so much in 
this species of embroidery, that it was usually termed AtiffUoum 

There is a green velvet cope in Ely cathedral, of a semicircular 
form, with gold flower-pots wrought upon it ; it has a border of 
needlework representing various saints, and the capuoium (or hood) 
contains a representation in needlework of the Annunoiati(m. 

Sometimes they were of cloth-of-gold, adorned with jewels. A 
chasuble, dalmatica, and tunicle, given by king Sebastian of Portugal 
to S. Peter's church at Rome, are embroidered with eiffht hundred 
pounds weight of pearls ! " (" Les perles de cette broderie pesent 
huit cent livres. ) 

Sometimes these vestments were padded and sown in artificial 
folds, whence they were termed " algotatCB'* or " corrugatcB" vestes ; 
and in ancient times they were sometimes bordered with gold or 
silver bells. ^ 

The ritualists of the Greek and Roman churches, have attributed 
a mystical or symbolical meaning to each of their sacred vestments, 
as the reader will find by referring to the Ratumdle of Durandus, 
and Gretser's notes upon Codinus, cap. xvi. p. 181, &c. 

r At Melford, Suffolk, a red silk cope was worn on Good Friday. 

• Dorand. lib. iii. c. 18. * Ibid. lib. i. c. 3. num. 48; et Pont\f, Rom, passim. 

1 Da Cange in voce AngJieum opus. 

» Voyajfcd* Italic, Lassels, Paris, 1671, torn. i. p. 340. 

w Du Conge in vocibos Algotata, Corrugatat Tintinnabuhm, et Timiea. 
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( 365 ) 
Alpl^ai^etical Hiitt of Fnttmentit. 

(Tht Kamben reftr to tbe Frontispiece, Plate I.) 

Albe. a long white tunic of fine linen with tight sleeves ; it is 
not open in front like a surplice, but girded round the loins. The 
collar and cuffs were often richly embroidered, and an oblong piece 
of embroidered silk or velvet was frequently sown upon its lower 
extremity in front under the chasuble, (1, 7, 10.) These ornaments 
were called appards, 

Almuce. a head covering or capuHwn worn by some canons, 
generally of fur. (3.) 

A3fESS, or amy^y was of fine white linen. It covered the head and 
shoulders, was crossed over the breast, and fastened with two strings 
to the girdle. During the actual celebration of the mass, it was 
rolled back over the upper part of the chasuble (1, 10) ; but on 
the Percy tomb at Beverley, it covers the head. '*- 

Anntjlus, the epbcopal ring, one of which may be seen repre- 
sented in the Archaeologia, vol. xx. 

Analabus, a sort of scapidaty, (q. v.) worn by monks in the 
Greek church. (See Picart, PI. op. vol. v. pp. 148 and 152, n. q,) 
Bactjlus pastoralis, the bishop's pastoral staff, was usually formed 
like a shepherd's crook, and resembles in some respects the lituut 
carried by the heathen augurs (10). The crook was in many in- 
stances beautifully formed of gold and enriched with gems, having 
a sudarium or a banner falling from the ])oint where it was joined 
to its staff, the lower part of which was supplied with a sharp- 
pointed ferule. A bishop carried his pastoral staff in the left hand, 
while a mitred abbot bore it in the ru^ht. 

In an ancient Anglo-Saxon illumination, it is simply a staff headed 
with a ball or mound ;^ and a Greek bishop, represented in one of 
the engravings to Picart, carries a staff of this sort in his hand. 
That bDme by the Patriarch of Constantinople, and by all the 
Russian bishops, is double-headed. (12.) 

Odo, bishop of Bayeux (brother to William the Conqueror), is 
represented with a pastoral staff headed like a crutch. * (See here 
canibiteea and cross.) 

Bactjlus cantoris, already described p. 238, and see below quecoue. 

Berrettino is used by Picart to signify the red hat worn by 
cardinals. (6.) 

BiNDiE, the wimple, passing over a nun's head and curiously folded 
under her chin.' It was of white linen. 

BiRETUM, a cap worn by cardinals and other dignified ecclesiastics 
in the church of Rome, called in French from its usual square form, 
the bonnet quarree (10). The cardinal's cap is red, the archbishop's 
or bishop's green or purple, and that of a canon regular black. 

The Greek pappas (or priests) wear a circular cap (11) : deacons 

« Gent. Mag. March 1840. » ArchKol. vol. xxv. Compare Picart, v. lis. 

« Antiquarian Repertory. • Bonanni, PI. 90. 
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and subdeaoons in the Armenian church wear an emlmndered 
cylindrical cap, and the priest a sort of crown surmounted by a 
cross.** 

BiRRUSy was an article of general costume, very anciently adopt- 
ed as an ecclesiastical vestment. It is described by Schurtz- 
fleichius as a short cloak covering the shoulders and arms.' Possibly 
it may have been something like the mozzetk^ Q. v. 

CALiGiE, the short boots over which the bishop's sandab were 
usually f&stened. 

Callottb, the scull-cap worn by the Pope and other dignified 
ecclesiastics. That worn by the Pope is white or red. 

Cahbucca, the hacuHui paHoralit, Q. v. Hence the bishop's chap- 
lain was sometimes called * cambueearius.' ^ O-^-) 

Caputium, or cappuUum^ the hood or head-stall at the bade of a 
cope, mantle, scapular, or mozzetta. Also the cowl or hood worn by 
monks over their heads, and resting upon their shoulders over the 
yrodb, Q.V. (2, 8.) 

Cappa, cc^, or eope, was a cloak of some rich material, having an 
omamentol border and a capuHwn. It had no sleeves, but was 
fastened across the breast with KfinAoy marnuy or clasp. (8.) 

The cope was in most instances a semicircle, with the circum- 
ference resting upon the shoulders ; but sometimes it formed a com- 
plete circle, whence it was termed roia or ratundeUut or randdlus.* 

The eapcB dcMtm and eapoB cwn mcmicis belonged to the civil 
costume of the clergy, and were simply what are termed priest's 
cloaks and cloaks with sleeves. The earracaUa was probably a sort 
of oope^ 

Casula, the ehaiubUf was the principal mass vestment. It was 
anciently circular, with a hole in the centre for the head to go 
through, and unless it was held up, entirely covered the arms and a 
great part of the body. Afterwanis it was found convenient to have 
the chasuble stitched in artificial folds, so as to leave the arms at 
liberty. In more modem times it has been cut at the shoulders. (1,7.) 

Chimerr belonged anciently rather to the civil than the ecclesi- 
astical costume of a bishop. It is now a black satin dress with lawn 
sleeves attached to it, and is worn over the rochet ; but before the 
Reformation it was of red silk. 

CuiROTHEC^, the embroidered gloves worn as a part of the Epis- 
copal costume. See the very beautiful effigy of John de Sheppey, 
bishop of Rochester, in the ArchcBologiay vol. xxv. p. 122. 

CiDABis, the cap or bonnet worn by bi:»hops in the twelfth century 
before the introduction of the mitre. It had infidcB or pendants at 
the back hanging over the shoulders. (4.) 

Cinoulum, the ^rdle, fastened round the albe at the loins, was 
usually of white flax tasselled at the ends, but sometimes of a richer 
material. (10.) See Suocingulum. 

Picart, T. 360. « Antiq. Ecd. p. 387. 

^ Da Cmn^ in Toce. « Da Conge in Todbos. 
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Collars, a richly ornamented collar or tippet, which was some- 
times placed over the upper part of the chasuble. 

Band*, of the same form as those used in the church of England, 
are worn by the French, Russian, and even by the Jewish clergy. 
At what period they were first introduced I have never been able to 
learn. 

CoLOBiUH, a secular dress adopted at a very early period as a 
<^urch vestment. It was a short linen tunic without sleeves, 

CoTTA, a short surplice, either with or without sleeves. (9.) 

Cross Staff, borne by Archbishops instead of the pautorcd staff, (7,) 

CucuLLUS, the same as copufttim, Q.v. (2.) 

Dalmatica, the deacon's vestment had anciently very full sleeves ; 
it was cut at each side about half-way up to the arm ; fringed ; 
supplied with a sort of square oapuHwriy adorned with tassels at the 
back, and had two strips of purple sown in the front. (5.) 

In the more modem specimens there is a short cut-slewe near the 
shoulder.^ 

EoHARPE, a scarf worn by some canons regular ; but it must not 
be confounded with the stde, 

Encolpium, the golden cross worn by bishops and some other 
dignified ecclesiastics in the Church of Rome. It hung upon the 
breast. (10.) 

Epimanic^ mcmiples worn in the Greek chiurch. Picart tells 
us, that the patriarch is allowed to wear two of these maniples as 
a special mark of dbtinction ; but he has not either described or 
engraved their form, nor have I been able to obtain the information 
elsewhere. Possibly, the epimanicium may be nothing more than 
the hat/'deevey which in some of the oriental churches is drawn over 
the sleeve of the albe. ^ 

Epitrachblium, in the Greek church, is described by Picart as 
the stole, Q.y. (12.) 

Fano, the manifie, Q.V. (1, 7.) It also signifies a thin variegated 
veil, fastened round the Pope's neck like a caputium, (q. v.) when he 
eelebrates a pontifical high mass, as a special addition to the ordinary 
mass vestments. It covers the upper part of his duuuble like a 
mozzetta, (q. v.) and the pdXl is placed over it. >> 

Frock, a tunic of coarse cloth, with rather wide sleeves, long, 
full, and girded round the loins with a rope or a leather belt. (2.) 
The/rodb is the principal dress of a monk : sometimes the capuitium 
or cowl forms a part of the frock itself, but perhaps they are more 
frequently distinct. 

Gammadia, the aixapia of the oriental bishops, so called because 
they are embroidered with figures resembling the letter gamma (r).* 

Gremlule is described by Du Cange, as a piece of silk placed 
upon the bishop's lap whenever he sat down during the intervals of 
high mass. 

f Picart potttm. % Le Bas' Life of Bp. Middleton, i. 304, &q. 

h Du Cange in %oce. See also Ovale, * Gretser ia Codinum. 

S 
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Genuale, a diamond-shaped piece of cloth, ornamented with 
tassels, and having a cross embroidered upon it, hanging from the 
girdle of the officiating bii^op or priest. It is a vestment of the 
Greek church. (12.) 

Inful^e, the bands or pendants fringed at the ends, hanging 
from the back of a cidaris or mitre, (4, 8.) 

Intkrula, or camuia, an aZ6e, q.v. (1, 7, 10.) 

Mandtas, a cloak or mantle worn by monks and bishops in the 
Greek church, in their civil costumeJ 

Maniple, sudarium, (1 and 7.) An oblong piece of embroidered 
silk, of the same colour as the chasuble of the day, folded double, 
passed over the left wrist, and hanging down like a minature stole. 
In Anglo-Saxon times it was held in the hand, and still more 
anciently it was a plain white napkin. 

Mantellum, the long red mantle worn by a cardinal over his 
roehette, (6.) Mantles of different forms were also worn by the 
members of several of the religious orders in the church of Rome. 
The mantdlettum was a short mantle with arm-holes, reaching as low 
as the knees and open in front. ^ 

Maphorium, a long narrow scapular, square at the bottom. See 
Soapular. 

Mitra, the mUre (8.) does not appear to have been introduced 
into this country till after the Conquest, and has never been adopted 
by the Greek church. * The Russian and Armenian bishops wear 
indeed a sort of regal crown or diadem, but the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and the bishops immediately under his jurisdiction, 
celebrate divine service with their heads imoovered, while on other 
occasions they wear (as a part of their civil costume) a sort of loose 
drapery falling over the head, cov^ing part of the forehead, resting 
on the shoulders, and having a cross embroidered upon it in frtmt. 
It is something like an almuoey except in its material, which is <^ 
linen, doth, or silk. (8.) 

Du Cange mentions three varieties of the mitre: 

1. The pretioMy composed of gold or silver, and jewels. 

2. Theatfr|/n^r£ata,ofsilkembroideredwith gold thread and petr^ 

3. The HmpleXf of plain white damask or linen, with red silk in- 
fuhe or pendants hanging fi^m it. 

MoRSUS. The brooch or clasp which futened the cope. (8.) 

Mozzetta. a sort of tippet, cape, or pelerine worn by dignified 
ecclesiastics, (d.) It sometimes had a hood at the upper part. 

Omophorium, the pall worn by patriarchs, archbii^(^«, and 
bishops in the Greek (£urdi. (12.) See PaUium. 

Orabium, the stole used in the Greek church. (12.) See SUjla. 

PALLiuif . The pan worn by archbishops in the church of Rome, 

I Picart, ▼. 148, 300. ^ Bonanni, pan U. pL 46, 48, 63 ; item pan !. pl. 31. 

■ See Hist, of Durham by Surtees, the plate of Epieoopal seals. Also the Anglo- 
Saxon form of consecrating a chnrch, Anshsol. vol. xxt. Item Da Cange, Toee 
MUrOf et Snpplem. 
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being a narrow vestment of white wool with purple crosses worked 
upon it, encompassing the shoulders over the chasuble, and lianging 
down in front. (7.) In the Greek and Russian churches it is worn 
also by bishops. (12.) See Omophormm. 

The paUium also signifies a mantle or cloak worn by some canons 
regular. 

Peristera in the Greek church.™ A white woollen fillet thrown 
over the head or cap, and resting upon the shoulders. Delinquent 
priests are suspend^ from the use of it. 

Phelonium, the chasuble of the Greek church. It is apparently 
shorter in fix)nt and squarer behind than that of the Latin church. 
That worn by the patriarch and other bishops is wrought all over 
with small crosses, whence it is termed poUgt(mritim, (11, 12.) 

Phrygium, or tiara, a pointed cap worn by some bishops before 
the introduction of the mitre. The phrygium (with the addition of 
three crowns) is still worn by the Pope. (7.) See Regnum. 

Planbta, the ehasvible, Q.v. (1, 7.) 

Pluvialb, the cope, q.v. (8.) 

PoLAy in the Greek church, a diamond shaped piece of embroidered 
doth attached to the back of the phdonium or chatuble. (11.) 

QuECOUE, a thin oval or circular piece of metal, surrounded by 
small bells, and fitted upon a long handle. It is borne by deacons 
among the Armenians, and used to regulate the psalmody like a 
eantaral staff. 

Rationale, an ornament anciently worn by bishops, but which 
has been so long obsolete, that Ritualists know nothing as to 
its fcHrm. We Only know that it was worn upon the breast in imita- 
tion of the breastplate of the Aaronic priesthood, and like it may 
have been square. In the inventory of Saltzburg cathedral, 
mention is made of a rational of gold and gems, hanging by golden 
chains, and worth 1000 marks. 

The word is sometimes used improperly to signify an archbishop's 
paU. 

On a tomb of one of the bishops, in Britton's Salisbury cathedral, 
there is a singular breast ormunent, something like that in our fourth 
figure, which may have been a rationale. 

Reonum, the triple crown or Uara worn by the supreme Pon- 
tiff. (7.) The crowns having been gradually added to the phry- 
gium or pointed cap. Patriarchs and bishops in the Russian and 
Armenian churches wear a sort of diadem. The Armenian priests 
dso wear something of the sort. 

RocGUS, the monastic /roc^. Q. v. (2.) 

Rochetta, worn by cardinals, archbishops, bishops, &c., and some 
canons regular, was a tunic of fine linen or lace, falling a little below 
the knees, having sometimes tight sleeves, sometimes none. (3, 6.) 

RoNDELLUS, or rota, a circular cope. See cappa, ^ 

» Picart, V. 148. " Du Cange, Rationale. 

• Atiter RotundelluSi Dn Cange in vocibus. 

S2 
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Saccus, in the Greek church, worn only by the highest dignitaries 
on very solemn occasions, appears to have resembled tlie dalmatica 
in the Latin church. (5.) I know it only from description, but 
imagine it to be the long wide-sleeved vestment represented in the 
Saturday Magazine, July 1, 1837. 

Sagavard among the Armenians is a sort of crown, surmounted 
by a cross worn by bishops and priests. Of what material it is com- 
posed, and whether or no the name equally applies to the caps 
or bonnets worn by their deacons and subdeacons, I have no means 
of ascertaining.^ 

Sandalia, the sandals, a part of the episcopal costume. An ex- 
cellent representation may be seen in die Archwolo^^ vol. xxv. 
p. 122, &c. 

Scapulare, a monastic dress, having an aperture for the head 
and neck to pass through, falling down before and behind, but leaving 
both arms at liberty. Monks used to work in their scapulars. Those 
worn by canons regular in the church of Rome, present a great 
variety of appearance. Some tall to the very g^und, while oih&9 
barely extend to the girdle ; some are as wide as an apron, others 
mere strips not wider than a stole. They have generally a square 
termination, but some of them are formed like a tongue. (2, 3.) 

SouTAM, sottanaf a long black cassock worn under the cotta or 
rochette. (3, 9.) 

Stichariuh in the Greek church may be ranked with the same 
class of vestments as the albe, but is not always white. It b some- 
times purple. (11, 12.) See AJhe and Croimmadia. 

Stola, OTOfiumj the stele. A long narrow vestment often richly 
embroidered. It was placed over the shoulders and crossed upon 
the breast, so that the ends were seen under the front of the 
chasuble (1.) : when used in other ministrations (as in the pulpit or 
confessional), it was allowed to hang down like the scarf worn in 
the church of England, to which it may be considered analogous. 
(7,10,12.) 

Subtile, the subdeaoon's vestment, otherwise called the tunide. 
It resembled the .d(dmaticaj (5.) but had tighter sleeves.<i 

SucciNOULUM, the surcingle, an ornamental addition to a bishop's 
girdle. It was double, resembled a maniple, (7.) and hung down upon 
the left side. See in the supplement to Du Cange's Glossary, voce 
SvibcmtioTwm. 

SuPBRPELLicEUM, the surplicc : this requires no explanation. 

TuNiCBLLA, the suhtUey Q. v. 

Velum Subdiaconale, the long veil which the subdeacon bore 
over his shoulder.' 

Velum, the veil placed upon the nun's head at the time of her 
dedication. Bonanni, Part n. Plates 10, 16, 42, &c. 

Zona, a narrow scarf worn by some canons.' 

P Picart, ▼. 260. «i Gavanti, p. SQl. 

^ Sapra, p. 933. • Bonaoni. 
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§ 8. The Deeotions ofihe Church ofBome^ Ceremonies^ 4rc. 

Before the Reformation, Divine service was <Kied as it were, in a 
language which the very priest understood but imperfectly, and the 
laity not at all/ The devotions of the people were then guided by 
the elaborate gesticulations of the priest, each of which was sup- 
posed to involve some deep mysterious truth shrouded under the 
veil of allegory : but manuals of devotion in the vernacular tongue, 
which are now common in Roman Catholic states, and compensate 
in some degree for the obscurity of a Latin service, were then 
almost unknown. A book was an expensive luxury far beyond the 
reach of the poor," and few even of the wealthy were able to read. 

Christianity was then overlctid with splendid incumbrances, more 
numerous and more burthensome than those which had been 
enjoined under the bondage of the ceremonial law, or practised in 
the palmiest days of heathen idolatry : in proof of which, I need only 
remind the reader of the costly machinery anciently considered essen- 
tial to the ordinary decencies of religion ; viz. the furniture, books, 
and vestments which it has been lately my province to describe. 

The private devotions of the unlettered multitude, consisted in a 
frequent repetition of the " Ave Maria/' a recital of the " P<xter 
Noker^' at eyery tenth bead, and of the " Credo** at the crucifix 
appended to the rosary.^ 

The angdic salutation itself was an interpolated version of the 
angel Gabriel's address to the blessed Virgin, as recorded in S. 
Luke's Gospel, chap. i. 

" Hail, Mary, fiill of grace, the Lord is with thee. Blessed art 
thou among women, and blessed is the iruit of thy womb, Jesus. 
Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners now and in the 
hour of our death. Amen."* 

The smaller beads were in tens, with one of a larger size, termed 
a gaud or decade^ between each set ; and these decades were usually 
of a richer material, or a more elaborate workmanship, than the 
rest. 

In the Roscny, properly so called, there were five of these decades. 
The " Ave Maria*' was said fifty times, the "Pater Noster^' five 
times, and the " Credo'* once. 

In the Corona were six decades and sixty-three Ave Marias. 

In the PsaUeTy fifteen decades, and one hundred and fifly Ave 
Marias. 

In the Psalteriolum were three gattds and fifteen Ave Maricu, 
the Lord's Prayer being recited after every fifth bead ; and 

In the CoroUa were three gauds and twelve Ave Marias. ' 

The Bead-roll was at the best a wretched mechanical substitute 
for the devotions of the understanding and the heart : and as these 
prayers were in most instances recited even by the laity in the 

< See above, pp 82, 85. n See above, p. 68, &c. 

« Coeleste PalmetHm, Colonise Agrip. 1750, p. 262. 

« Ibid, p. 1. ' Ibid. p. 262, &c. 
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Latin tongue, it may easily be imagined how little they must have 
tended to edification. 

These were indeed sad corruptions of a pure and spiritual rdi- 
giouy the real dignity of which was lost sight of amidst all this 
pomp and ceremony and meretricious display: but the homage 
anciently rendered to the blessed Virgin and the saints,' to th«r 
images and reliques, was a still more grievous error. 

With every disposition to palliate the errors of my fore&thers, I 
yet (as a greater lover of truth) feel it impossible to withhold the 
conviction, that these invocations of the saints approached to the 
very verge of idolatry. 

The facts upon which this conviction is founded shall be £urly 
laid be^re the reader, that he may judge for himself : but he must 
allow me, in the first place, to say a few words respecting a very 
plausible objection urged by Dissenters against our Church. It has 
been contended that these corruptions of Christianity (and especially 
that greatest of all corruptions, idoUxtry) must have vitiated the ii^>06- 
tolic succession, passing down to us through this impure channel ; 
but our blessed Lord himself distinctly recognized the moeessicn of 
the Levitical priesthood in his own times,' notwithstanding the 
grievous apostacy of the whole Jewish church in the days of tiie 
prophet E^ah, when both the priesthood and the people were 
almost universally polluted with idolatry in the very worst sense of 
the term. And indeed Aaron himself, from whom the auooession 
was derived, had been guilty of the same dreadful crime against God.* 

Controversialists of the Church of Rome, when charged with 
idolatry, shelter themselves under a scholastic nicety, telling us that 
there are three various degrees of worship,** viz. 

(1.) AATPEIA (J^ria), exclusively appropriated to the Ddty ; 
to each person of the blessed Trinity, or tiieir images ; to the cru- 
cifix, and the host. 

(2.) 'YIIEPAOYAEI A {hyperdulia), being the homage paid to the 
blessed Virgin, or her image and reliques. 

(3.) AOYACIA (dulia), the homage paid to saints and angels, 
their images and rehques. 

These theoretical distinctions are however notoriously violated in 
practice, and must have been at all times above the comprehension 
of the unlearned, and the control of the enthusiastic worshipper. 

Addressed as she b by millions at one and the same moment, 
and in all parts of the Roman Catholic world, though they should 
only request the blessed Virgin to pray tn thsir heludf, they would 
still virtually invest her with the incommunicable attributes of God. 
But to pass over this simplest and least objectionable form of invo- 
cation, it has been confessed by a learned Roman Catholic,^ that 
saving and excepting the sacrifice of the mass, there is not a single 

' Matt, xxiii. 2. > Exod. zzzii. 4. 

^ Bellannini Ck}ntrov< de Caitu Sanctorum. <* Tarlot. 
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act of homage peculiarly and exclusively belonging to the Almighty ; 
and that otherwise the intention of the worshipper is the only cri- 
terion between Latria and Dulu. 

Turlot's words are very express upon this point, and having 
already given their sense in English, I shall now, for the reader's 
more complete satisfaction, recite them as they stand in the onginal. 
^' Omnia signa externa honoris prcBter s(»orificiuin communia sunt 
Deo et oreaturis, sed ex intentione utentis determinantur ad excel- 
lentiam divinam seu creatam significandam."^ 

But even this distinction is altogether nugatory. Oblations are 
continually vowed to the saints and presented at their shrines ; in- 
cense, which is of the nature of a sacnfice,* is employed to do them 
honor : and although they do not actually offer up the Son of God 
in sacrifice to his creatures, they yet present the host to the Father 
for the ghty of€tie saints, and commend it to His acceptance through 
their meriti and intercessUm ! — I need hardly add, that they look 
upon the mass as a oontinuation of the great atoning sacrifice offered 
up on mount Calvary for the sins of the whole world. 

As the chtfge which I have made is a very grave one, it will be 
bat fair to cite the words of the Roman Missal, &c., instead of filter- 
ing Aem throi^ a traosbition ; and I shall invariably quote from 
the originafak 

** SMrifioium nostrum tibi Domine qusssumus B. Andres Apostoli 
fnseatio sancta conciliet, ut in cujuB himore $6Umniter exhUbetwr^ ejtu 
meritii ^Matwr acoeptmi."t 

'* Ut hsQC munera tibi Domine accepta sint, eancH BathiUdu o&- 
tineani mmtOj quae seipeam tibi hoetiam vivam, sanctam, et bene- 
placitam exhibuit.''K 

<' PrsQstant nobis qu«esumus sumpia saeramenta prsesidium salutare, 
et intervenientibus B. Martini confessoris tui atque pontificis meritiSy 
ab omnibus nos absolvant peccatis.'"" 

^'Deus qui beatum Kicolaum Pontificem innumeris decorasti 
miraculis, tribue qusesumus, tU ejus meriHs et preeibus, a CrehennoB 
incendio Uberemur."^ 

'^Ecelesiffi tuie qusesumus Domine preces et Hostias B. Petri 
apostoli commendet oratio, tU quod pro tUius glorid eeUbramus, 
nobis prosit ad veniam/'J 

the prerogatives of CHRIST ARE ASCRIBED TO THE SAINTS. 

In the vulgate translation of Gen. iii. 15, ('' Ipsa conteret caput 
tuum,'') the bruising of the serpent's head is expressly ascribed to the 
blessed Virgin ; and S. Bernard in his homilies thus reasons upon it.^ 

< niesaorai, Pars Ui. Lect. 19, Colonise Agrip. 1733, p 612. 

c Ezod. xzz, 8, 9 ; zl. 5 ; Numbers zvi. 35 ; Isai. Izv. 3 ; Jer. zi. 12. 

f Missale Trid. Lugd. 1682, Fest. Novemb. fol. 336. 

f Ibid. Jan. 26. >» Missale in usmn Sarum. Fest Novemb. 

i Missale Trident, fol. 339. i Ibid, in Fest. Cathedrc S. Petri, fol. 353. 

k Bernard! HomU. in Apoc. zii. fol. 79. h. Paris. 1517. 
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'' Vehementer quidem nobis, delectissimi, vir unus et mulier una 
nocu^re, sed gratias Deo, per unum nihiloininus virum ei muUerem 

unam omnia restaurantur Et quidem sufficere poterat Christus, 

siquidem et nunc, omnis sufficientia nostra ex eo est, sed nobis 
^ bonum non erat esse hominem solum' ; eon^pruum magis ut ctdenet 
nostrcB reparaiHoni sexus uterque quorum oorruptioni neuter defuis- 
aet." The rest of the homily contains passages equally objection- 
able. 

^'Hffic est prseclarum vas Paracleti, Spiritib SanctL Htec est 
gloriosa civitas Dei. Hcbo est muUer virMis qucB eantrmt capvi 
serpentit."^ 

On the anniversary of S. Thomas-k-Becket, the following hymn 
was sung : ■ 

" Tu per Thomas sanguinem, quem pro te impendit, 
Fac nos Christe scandere quo Thomas ascendit." 

Thus our ancestors were actually taught to pray for salyatiok 

THROUGH THE BLOOD OF THE PSEITIKHMARTTR ThOMAS-A-BeCKET! 

Le Brun, a learned Roman Catholic, wrote a long dissertation 
upon the following blasphemous words, inscribed over tibe gate of the 
Franciscan convent at Rheims.** 

DEO . HOMINI . ET .BEATO . FRANCISCO. UTRIQUE .CRUCIFIXO. 

To the God-man and the blessed Francis both of them crucified. 

I shall now translate a portion of Le Brun's sixth chapter. 

" A century ago. Father Barthelimi, of Pisa, discovered twelve 
points of conformity between S. Francis and Jesus Christ ;...... in 

order to show that S. Francis performed actions as remarkable as 
those of Jesus Christ...... He has there stated, that S. Francis was 

patriarch, prophet, apostle, martyr, doctor, confessor, virgin, imgd, 
and (in a word) more conformable to Jesus Christ than all the other 
saints. But he has exaggerated his praises still more, inasmuch as he 
declares in formal terms, that S, Fronds was Jesus of Nazareth the 
king ofihe Jews! — * Jesus,* from the conformity of his life with that 
of Jesus ; * of Nazareth,' because he was a pure virgin ; * King,' 
from the absolute control which he exercised over himself; — * of the 
Jews' because being full of cheerfulness he besought all creatures to 
praise the Lord. And to crown his impertinences, in comparing the 
celebrated actions of S. Francis with those of Jesus Christ, he has 
had the temerity to assure us, that S. Francis excelled him. * Christ 
(he observes) was only transfigured once, whereas S. Francis was 
transfigured twenty times; Christ only changed water into wine 
once, but S. Francis did so three times ; Christ only felt the pain of 
his wounds for a little time, but S. Francis felt his during the space 
of two whole years : and with respect to miracles, such as giving 
sight to the blind, casting out devils, and rabing the dead, Christ 
did* nothing in comparison with what S. Francb and his brethren 

I Coeleste Palmetum, Colon. 1750, p. 652. •» Brev. ia asam Eccl. Sarum. 

p Supplement a V Histoire des Pratiques Saperstitieuses a Paris, 1751| p. 122. 
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have done/ Such (proceeds Le Bnin) is the ordinary style of the 
Ck^rdelierSy when they are speaking about their seraphic patriarch." 

I pass over many blasphemous comparisons between the Virgin 
Mother and her Son, between her milk and his precious blood, in 
such passages as the following — 

" Lac fluit et sanguis, sanguis conjungitor et lac, 
Et fit fons vitse, fons et origo boni." 

I omit other passages in which a decided preference is given to the 
former over the latter, inasmuch as the mother can by her natural 
authority command her son ; and others in which it is said, that 
"more souls are saved by the name of Mary than by that of Jenu."^ 
These are the extravagances of private devotees, for which the 
Church may be only responsible as a negligent guardian over her 
children. The evidence upon which I rett my eascy is directly stamped 
foiih her authority ; the books quoted were published under the im- 
mediate sanction of the archbishops, bishops, and inquisitors of the 
province, and the passages have been invariably collated by myself. 

The ^PsaUerium Maries/ the work of cardinal Bonaventure, a 
regularly canonised saint of the Church of Rome, was never included 
in any Index Expwrgatorius, It appears in the Vatican edition 
among the genuine toorhs of the oardinaly and not in the appendix, in 
which spurious or doubtful treatises are collected. " The bull of 
Pope Sixtus the Fifth, prefixed to the first volume, has moreover 
stamped the psalter of the blessed Virgin with the highest approba- 
tion, and it passed through twenty-eight editions between 1476 and 
1823,"P printed with the imprimatur of the various papal inquisitors, 
and circulated without restriction in places where the Bible would 
have been a sealed and proscribed book ! 

The edition from which I quote is that of '* H. de Matnes, Parisiis, 
1596," and the few extracts which I shall venture to lay before the 
reader may be considered as a fair and impartial specimen. They 
were not diligently culled here and there. I only read the psalms 
appropriated to the first day ; the sample was chosen quite at ran- 
dom, and fidelity was my only care. 

PsALMUS 1. Beatus vir qui diligit nomen tuum Virgo Maria, 
Crratia tua animam illius confortabit. Tanquam lignum aquarum 

fontibus irrigatum uberrimos justitifie fructus propagabit Mise- 

recordia et gratia tua ubique prsedicatur : Deus operibus manuum 
tuarum benedixit. 

PsALH. 2. Protegat nos dextera tua Mater Dei, ut acies tenibilis 
confundens ac destruens eos. Venite ad cam omnes qui laboratis et 
tribulati estis et refrigerium dabit animabus vestris. Accedite ad 
earn in tentationibus vestris, et stabiliet vos serenitas vultfis illius. 
Benedicite illam in toto corde vestro, misericordid enim illius pleni^ 
est omnis terra. 



o Misson's Voyage to Italy, Lond. 1699, vol. i. p. 119. 
P Ilorne's MarioTatry, p. 15, 2nd. edit. LoDd. 1841. 
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Psalm. 3. Domioa quid moidplicati sunt qui tribulant me, — dis- 
solve coUigiiioiieB impietatis nostrs : toUe fascicules peccatorum 
Doslroram. Miserere mei Domina, et sana infirmitatem ineam, toUe 
dolorem et angustiam cordis mei. 

Psalm. 4. Cum invooarem exaudisti me Virgo Sacrata, et de 
sublimi solio tuo mei diguata es recordarL A rugentibus praepara- 
tis ad escam, et de manibus qu^rentium liberatus sum gratis tu&. 
Quoniam benigua est miserecordia et pietas tua in omnes qui invo- 
cant nomen sanctum tuum. Glorificate earn gentes in virtute vestrft, 
et cunoti populi terree extollite magnificentiam ejus. 

Psalm. 5. Converte luctum nostrum in gaudium. Benedicat te 
omnis lingua, et nomen sanctum tuum oonfiteatur omnis caro. 
Gloria tibi sity o virgo virginum, due nos obsecramus ad regna 
coelorum. 

Many additional exiaracts from " Our Lcuh^t PioUeif^ may be seen 
in the Rev. T. H. Home's admirable little work on "MarioUOry/' 
There also the reader will find specimens of the hymn of Zachariasy 
(Luke i.) the Te Deum, and the Athancuian Creed, all of which 
were parodied and applied to the blessed Virgin Mary. 

In the ' BUbUa MarioB* (of which I shall now give a few speci- 
mens, from a copy in the library of Trinity €oll^;e, Dublin,) a con- 
siderable portion of the sacred volume is thus shamefully abused. 
It was compiled by Albert the Great, bishop of Ratisbon, who 
flourished about the year 1265. 

BiBLLA MarlBi opus a B. Alberto olim Episcopo Ratispon^isi 
conscriptum, in quo omnia fere quae in sacris Bibliis continentoTy 
BeatissimsB Dei parenti Marine pulchr^ et brevitar adi^>tantiir : 
aureum sane, et Divini verbi condonatoribus perutile, ac . Marianis 
cultoribus pergratum. Nunc primiim in lucem edita, oper& et studio 
R. P. F. Vincentii Justiniani, S. Theologiie Professoris, Colonise 
Agrip. Anno 1625. Biblioth. T. C. D. BB. N. 42. 

Genesis sic incipit, '^ in frmcipio oreaoit Deus codwn et ierram." 
Coelum scilicet Empyreum, per quod intelligitur Domina mundi 

V irgo Maria '^ Diaitque Deus : Fiat JAx,* id est Maria gene- 

retur et nascatur. — Gen. ii. p. 82. *' Adas vera non iniveni^HMtwr 
adjtUar timUu ei — Dixit ergo Daminus Dew, Non est Ixmum esse 
hominem solum,".,. id est Christum. " Fadomus et adjuJtorium simUe 
sibi,*' id est Mariam. Ipsa etiam est oontus contritionis Diaboli. 
Gen. iii. " Inimicitias ponam inter te et mulierem ; ipsa amteret 
caput tuum," Glosa. quod est Mors. Ipsa est etiam Mater Vits. 
Gen. vi. Ipsa etiam est Area Salvationis; ^*Fac tibi Arcam," id est 
Mariam : quod respicit ejus Nativitatem. 

EvANOELiUM SECUNDUM JoANNEM, Cap. I. '* In pHncipio erat 
Verbum," &c. Beatissima Domina secundum Evangelium Joannis 
dicitur Mateb restitutionis omnium. Joan i., dicitur de ejus filio 
— " Omnia per ^psum facta sunt," — sic dicitur de ipsA : omnia per 
ipsam refacta sunt, ut dioit Anselmus. Item, Ipsa est Lux nostra, 
quae post Deum: *^tUuminat omnem hominem venientem in Autic 
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miMMftifn." Item, Ipsa est promptuarium plenitudinb imde omnes 
stipeodiantur : ** De plenUudine eftu nos omnes aecepimiu/' soil, post 
Deum, " Gratiam pro GrcOAA," Item, Ipsa est generale Baptisma 
peocatomm: ^^EraJt Joannes Baptisms. Higus Baptism! formam, 
spiritualiter Ipsa in nobis Baptixando (xmservat; BapHjgai emm, id 
est mundat peccatores : in nomine Pixtris, per potentiam : In nomine 
FUii, per sapientiam ; In nomine Spiritus Sancti, per bonitatem et 
clementiain. Joan. cap. iv. Item, Ipsa est " Fons Jacob" propter 
plurima; — Primo quod sitientes aquis Gratiee refocillat. Secundo 
quia (ad) peecata videnda iUuminat. TerHo quia a peccato liberat. 
Unde ^^reliquU hydriam suam m^dier" hydriam sell, cupiditatis, 
voluptatis, et vanitatis." 

In the works to which I shall refer in the note,*> the blessed 
Virgin is termed — " the mother of God, the queen of heaven, — our 
lady, — our mediatress, — and our advocate ; — the fountain of mercy, 
— the gate of heaven, — the salvation of the weak ; at whose command 
the gates of heaven are opened,^ and at whose nam^ every knee shall 
bow, of things in heaven and things in earth, and things under the 
earth: — for this name refreshes the weary, heals the languid, 
illuminates the blind, softens the hardened, anoints us for the contest, 
and removes the yoke of the devil."' '' If ikou dost not tRuintnafo 
me (the devotee exclaims to her), whither, oh, whither shall I go ? 

...Justly do the eyes of all creatures look upon thee Thou art 

our lady, we are thy servants ; thou art our queen, we are thy 
subjects. Thou art Ae hope of ^ whole earth /... «.« Govern, teach> 
guide, and defend me in ail things according to thy will, for to thee 
I flee as to my only refitge ! Reject me not, O mother of mercy, for 

without thee my soul cannot live.* To ihee therefore, both now^ 

and always, and in the hour of my death I commend my soul and 
my body, aU my hope and aU my consolation."" Moreover, it is be^ 
lieved by many) that she was never polluted with either original or 
actual sin, even of a venial kind, * whence it must necessarily follow 
that she stood not in need of a Savioiu*. 

She is moreover called, '' the most glorious mother, — ^the consola- 
tion of the desolate, — the way of those who wander, — ^the health of 
all who put their trust in her, — the fountain of mercy, — ^the fountain 
of grace, the fountain of piety, — a city of refuge, — the refuge of 
sinners, — the help of Christians, — the cause of our happiness, — and 
the only hope of sinners." ('' Spes unica peccatorum.")'' 

THE GLORT OF GOD GIVEN TO ANOTHER. 

Let us, for brevity's sake, confineour views to the idolatrous homage 
rendered to the blessed Virgin. Churches are imeariably dedicated 

<i Torloti Thesaiiras, Col. Agrip. 1723, passim. Item Cceleste Palmetam, Col. 
Agrip. 1750, passim, ^ ** Ad nntun tniun portK cceli apperiuntar." 

• Tnrlot, p. 404. < Coeleste Palmetum, p. 258, &c. 

« Ibid, p. 261. " Tarlot, p. 238. 

" Ccelctte Palmetum, p. 250, &c. Turlot, p. 428. 
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** in honorem Dei et glorioss Virginis MariaB;"* and the colophons 
80 firequently adopted by Roman Catholic authors, " Ad MajorCTi 
Dei, ejusque sanctissimsa Matris gloriam," or " Laus Deo, Virginique 
Mariae, Jesu item Chriato,"' exhibit to us an equaUy oflTensive asso- 
ciation. 

Both in the mass and at the sacrament of penance there is a confes- 
sion of sin "Deo omnipotenti. Beats Mari» semper virgini, &c."* 
And in the Officium B, MariWy the absolution and benediction^ are 
couched as follows,' " Precibus et meriHs B. Mariffi semper virginis, 
et omnium sanctorum, perducat nos Dominus ad regna ccelorum" — 
" Nos cum prole pia, benedicat Virgo Maria." 

The Virgin Mary is addressed in the same humble posture as the 
Almighty, and wiUi expressions of devotion which it would be im- 
possible to exceed : ex, gr, " Ad te faciem meam levo, cceli r^fina ; 
ad te oculi cordis mei suspiciimt, in te confidit anima mea."^ ** £ia ! 
anima mea, prosteme te ad pedes matris tuse Mariie, nee ante recede 
quam ilia tibi benedixerit.^' * « O beata Maria, quis tibi digne valeat 
jura gratiarum et laudum praeconia impendere, qu® singulari tuo 
assensu mundo succuvisti perdito. Quas tibi laudes fragilitas gene- 
ris humani persolvat ! Accipe igitur quascunque exules, quascunque 
mentis tuis impares gratiarum actiones, et ciim susceperis vota cul- 
pas nostras orando excusa.''** " Accipe quod offerimus, redona quod 
rogamus, excusa quod timemus, quia tu es spes unioa peccatorum. 
Per te speramus veniam delictorum, et in te, beatissima, nostrorum 
est expectatio prffimiorum."* 

According to the doctrine of the council of Trent, mefUaH prayw 
may be offered up to the blessed Virgin, ^., and to her is ascribed 
the faculty of reading the heart. ' 

Those who use the rosary, address her ten times for every prayer 
that they offer up to God. The devout Roman Catholic worshipper 
kneels before her three times every day.' The laity frequently re- 
cite seven canonical hours in honour of the mother of God, as a priest 
recites his breviary ; and over and above her five annual festivals, 
every Saturday in the year (once, God's own day of rest) is solemnly 
dedicated to her service."* 

To her, praise and ^/lary are ascribed. It is considered lawful to 
swear by her name, and it is deemed a fearful blasphemy to take 
that name in vain.' 

The monk devotes himself to God, to the blessed Virgin, and all 
the saints, at the time of his profession ; and as the first martyr 
Stephen commended his spirit into the hands of the Lord Jesus, the 

' Pontificale Romanum, Romse, 1595, fol. 379. 

y Bellarmini Controv. in Calce. ; Torlot in Calce. 

s Missale Romanum Trident. > Coeleste Palmetnm, p. 8. 

>> Coeleste Palmetum, p. 257. « Ibid. p. 261. 

* Ibid. p. 253. e Ibid. p. 254. 

f Concil. Trid. Sets. xzv. ; Coeleste Palmetum, p. 255. 

f Turiot, p. 422. h Ibid, p 437. 

i Ibid. pp. 404, 418, 525, 528. Compare Dent. vi. 13, x. 20. Ejcod. xz. 7. 
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dying Roman Catholic commends his spirit into the hands of the 
blessed Virgin, (" Et quotidie et in hor& exitus mei animam meam 
et corpus meum tibi commendo, omnem spem meam et consolationem 
meam") J 

She has been called "omnipotens virgo/"' but nothing is more 
common than the expression ^^diva virgo ;*'* the very term used by 
the Romans to designate their false gods. Thus Virgil says — 

** Discite justitiam moniti ft dod tenmere IMvof ;" 
and Horace terms Venus — 

•* Diva potent Cypri." 

Indeed Bellarmine™ has declared that worship is rendered to the 
saints, "quatenus sunt Dii per participationem :" and cardinal 
Damian thus identifies the blessed Virgin with the Creator, ** In a 
fourth manner God exists in one creature, viz. the Virgin Mary, 
because He is the same as she is*'*^ 

THE PRINCIPAL CEREMONIES THROUGHOUT THE TEAR. 

Christmas Day, three masses said, the first at midnight. 

Punfication of the blessed Virgin Mary, wax candles are blessed 
and distributed to the people,** whence the term Candlemas. 

Shrove Titesday. The laity confessed their sins, and were absolved 
or shrifoen. 

Ash Wednesday, The priest crosses the foreheads of the people 
with ashes p made from the palms blessed the preceding year, using 
the words '< Remember, O man ! that dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return." 

Fourth Sunday in Lent, called from the introit of the mass ' Do- 
minica Lastare Hierusalem,'* the Pope blesses a golden rose, and carries 
it in his hand as he goes and returns from mass. It is afterwards 
presented, as a mark of special fsivour, to some king or illustrious 
person. <i 

Note, The first of the seven acrutinies, Le. the examination of the 

catechumens in the rudiments of the faith preparatory to baptism, took 

place on the Wednesday following the fourth Sunday in Lent, and the 

seventh and last on Easter eye. 

Saithatum vacans, the Saturday before Palm Sunday, when the 
Pope publicly gives alms to the poor and washes their feet. 

Palm Sunday, Palms were blessed and distributed to the people, 
and they walked in solemn procession to the cross in the churchyard, 
decorated in honour of the occasion/ Sometimes there was an 
efiSgy of the Saviour riding upon an ass ; or the priest in full ponti- 
fields rode upon an ass, bearing in his hands the pyx with the sacred 
host. At Rome there is a sermon pre^hed on this day by a child, 
in allusion to Matt. xxi. 16. 

t Coelette Palmetom, p. 261. 

^ By Albert the Great. See Mariol. p. 34. i Turlot, p. 435. 

■ Bellarm. de Cultu SS. lib. iii. c. 9, ControY. torn ii. p. 473, E. 

■ Serm. 4, in Nativ. B. M. V. <» Picart, ii. 8. 
p Ibid. p. 13. q See above, p. 57. ' Picart, ii. 16. 
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Maundy Thuf$day, At noctums or madns recited between the 
Wednesday night and Thursday morning, the yellow wax candles 
are extinguished upon the hearse, one after another/ and the white 
wax taper which represents the Saviour, still lighted, is concealed 
behind the altar, so as to leave the church in total darkness. This 
service was called the " tenebras,"^ and is fully described by Duran- 
dus (lib. vi. c. 72.) The number of candles varied very much in 
different places ; sometimes there were seventy-two, sometimes 
twenty-four, sometimes fifteen, sometimes twelve, sometimes nine^ 
and sometimes seven. The miserere was then recited in darkness 
and prostrate. 

On this day penitents were received into the church, the holy oils 
were solemnly blessed by the bishop, and the feet of thirteen poor 
men were publicly washed by eadi prelate. ° This was termed 
'mandatum/ and in French *m<mdee/ whence the term Maundy 
Thursday, (erroneously derived from mande, the Saxon word for a 
basket). 

** It may be asked (says Durandus) why penitents are introduced 
into the church on this day. I reply, that on the fifth day God 
created the fishes and the birds by the fishes, we are to under- 
stand covetous, avaricious, and luxurious persons, thoroughly im- 
mersed in the (sinful) pleasures of this world in which they delight. 
Birds (on the other hand) are the spiritually minded, who are 
exalted by their spiritual conversation, as (birds are exalted) in the 
air. Penitents are therefore admitted into the church upon the 
fifth day, and being, as it were, separated from the wicked, and fi^m 
the pleasures of this world, have their conversation in heaven."* 

Good Friday. The passion of our Lord, as related by the Evan- 
gelists, was read to the people, generally from the rood-loft. The 
nUsea prcBscmetyieatorum was celebrated with hosts consecrated the 
day before. The crucifix was unveiled and wor8hii^)ed,'' and the 
pyx with the host deposited in the holy Sepulchre. 

Easter Eve. The paschal candle is consecrated by a subdeaoon, 
and all the candles in the church having been extinguished, ike new 
fire is lighted with a flint and steel.' The baptismal font is solemnly 
blessed, and the catechumens are baptised. There is no introit, 
offertory, or post-communion on this day. 

At Rome, on this day, the Pope blesses and distributes to the 
people efiigies of the Agnus Dei, stamped upon wax,' and anointed 
with the chrism. They are made out of the paschal candle of the 
preceding year. 

Easter Day, The paschal candle is lighted. The host is brought 
in solemn procession from the sepulchre to the altar, and high mass 
is performed.' Eggs are blessed and distributed. 

• Vide inpra, p. 041 . » Picart, ii 8. 

• Ibid. p. 20, and 82. * Lib. vl. c. 73, N. 4. 
w Picart, ii. 6, 20. * Ibid. p. 8. 

1 Ibid. ToL i. 364. ' Ibid p. 334. 
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Easter-week, On each of the seven days after Easter, there is a 
solemn procession to the font ; and in some churches a lighted taper, 
curiously twisted into the form of a serpent and fixed upon a staff, 
was carried in the procession. 

The Rotation procesHon took place on the three days before As- 
cension day. The clergy and the people, preceded by a processional 
cross and banners, chanted the liturgy. Portable reliquaries and 
e<Mm(Hines were carried in this procession. 

Asceruum Day, Corpus ChrisH Day,* and several other festivals 
had also their processions, but these were not distinguished by 
any peculiar features. 

In describing these ceremonies, I have chiefly derived my infor- 
mation from Durandus, and in the notes the reader is referred to the 
plates in Picart's * Religious Ceremonies/ fol. London, 1733. 

MYSTERIES AND MIRACLE PLATS. 

Mysteries and moralities were sometimes performed by trade 
gwiasy on temporary stages erected in the public streets ; but some- 
times they were enacted by the very clergy, in the sacred building, 
the hallowed vestments of the mass being used as theatrical proper- 
ties,^ and the most awful mysteries of religion forming their 
subjects. 

These are deserving of notice as the real origin of our modem 
drama, but they are here referred to, as being strikingly charac- 
teristic of the state of religion in the middle ages. 

Their subjects were either scriptural or legendary, sacred history, or 
the lives and miracles of the saints ; and the apocryphal gospels of the 
In&ncy, of Nicodemus, &c., appear to have been especial favourites. 

Strange as it may seem, the ancient MS. rituals of cathedral 
churches frequently contain rubrical directions connected with these 
performances, and in England (independentlv of single plays still 
existing in MS.) th^^ are three remarkable eoded^Ums of these 
mysteries, viz. the Townley, Chester, and Coventry. 

From the narrow limits of my work, I can only be expected to 
give a few very brief descriptions, chiefly selected from Du Cange's 
glossary; but in Sharpens *' Dissertation^'* Bone's ** Ancient Myste- 
ries/* and other similar works, by Collier, &>o,, the reader will find 
copious extracts. Mr. Halliwell has lately published ** Vit )^attolD« 
iitfi of I^IV in a cheap form. See also the Gentleman's Magazine 
for April 1746, p. 198, Ac. 

Vbt V05 Vi)i|$op. Every year, on S. Nicholas' day (December 6), 
the singing boys of a cathedral church elected one of their number 
to be their bishop. He was vested in a rich cope, with a mitre, and 
the other insignia of a real bishop. There was a choral service pro- 
vided for the occasion, in which his youthful chaplains officiated as 
priests, and in conclusion, he gave a solemn benediction to the 

» FIcart, Tol. ii. p. 16. 

i» Matthei Paris. Vitc xxiii. Abbatum S. Albani ad calcem Historis Majoris, 
Edit. Watts, Load. 1684. col. 1007. 
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people. ** Benedicai voi omniipoieiu Deus^ Pater et FUius et Spitihu 
Sancttu." This mummery contiDued till lanocents' day (December 
28), on the eve of which, the boy bishop and his youthful clergy in 
their copes walked in procession to the choir, bearing lighted tapers 
in their hands, and provided with a censer, and chanted a special 
service, with prayers and responses. At Salisbury cathedral, the 
boy bishop held a sort of episcopal visitation during his short reign, 
and if he died within the month, he was buried like other bishops 
in his episcopal vestments.^ 

Jftti%t of tjbe Sktsixfi i.e. the Epiphany, Three of the piindpsd 
canons rode in procession to church, with crowns upon their heads, 
dressed in royd robes, and carrying in their hands golden boxes, 
containing the offerings of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. A gilt star, 
raised in the air by some mechanical contrivance, was drawn before 
them. There was a band of music, and they had many attendants 
disguiied as baboons^ apes, and other toUd animcds. Another canon 
personated king Herod, and at the side of the high-altar a manger 
was erected, with the Virgin and child sitting in it, to whom these 
wise men offered their gifts. 

^it Jftaat of 9ifi%tfi^ At Roan, in Normandy, on Christmas- 
day, all the prophets of the Old Testament and the sybil were per- 
sonified in the cathedral, variously attired and predicting the birth 
of the Redeemer. Moses (for instance) was arrayed in an albe and 
cope, with the appearance of a homed glory over his head, a long 
h&BiTd, and a staff, and the tables of the law in his hands ; Amos, as 
an old man, with a beard, holding an ear of wheat; Isuah, in an 
albe, with a red stole bound round his head, and a long beard ; 
Jeremiah in the vestments of a priest, a long beard, and a scroU in 

his hand ^'Then Balaam, dressed and sitting upon an ass, 

having spurs upon his heels, is to hold the bridle and spur the ass ; 
a young man with a drawn sword is to stand in the asses way, and 
some one creeping under the belly of the ass is to cry out ' cur me 
calcaribus miseram sic laeditis :' " whence the festival took its name. 

At Beauvais, on the 14th of January, a beautiful girl, riding upon 
an ass and having a child in her arms, was led to the principal altar 
where high-mass was celebrated. The m^oit, glorict, and creed of 
that mass, terminated with the modulation ' HitUhom V (in imitation 
of the braying of an ass), and at the conclusion, instead of saying 
*' lia missa est/* the priest turned and brayed towards the people, 
who responded — *' hinham! hinham! hinham!**^ 

KalenDo.K On the 1st of January, the people disguised them- 
selves as wild beasts, and in all sorts of grot^ue shapes ; danced in 

c Procettionale ad nsom Inslgnit et Predare Eccleaise Samm, Rothomagi, 1566, 
4to. apud Hone. 

^ See in the Supplement to Do Cange Stelke Festum, and in the Glossary itself, 
SieUa Fiitum. 

« Dti Gange, voce Festvm Asinorum. 

' Ibid. It represented the flight into Egypt. 

f pu Cange in voce Kalenda, Item in Glossarii Supplemento, voce KdUnda. 
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the church during the actual celebration of the mass ; ate fat bacon 
and played at dice upon the very altar ; burnt fetid substances as 
a burlesque upon the fiimes of the incense ; and even indecently 
exposed their persons. A pope or abbot of fools was chosen on these 
occasions, and a solemn " Te Deum" was chanted in the church in 
honour of his election. Du Cange expressly tells us that the bishops 
and clergy encouraged thb ribaldry. 



5 I.— MISCELLANIES RELATING TO CHURCHES, 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES, &c. 

Concilia MAONiE Britannle, &c.. Edit. Wilkins, Vol. I. 

WiLKiNS, Concil. i.p. 3. — CanoMofSt, Patrick^ 4rc. made in Ireland, 

A.D. 456. 

Can. 23. If any presbyter shall have built a church, let him not 
offer there till he lu^h brought his bishop to consecrate it. 

Ibid. p. 5. — Other eanons of St. Patrick^ ofuncertam date. 

Can. 8. The church was not instituted for the defence of the 
guilty ; yet, nevertheless, judges ought to be persuaded not to slay 
those who fly to the bosom of mother church. 

Note. " Ne epiritaU morte eos occiderent,** — as I cannot understand, 
I shall not attempt to translate. 

Spelm. Concil. i. p. 89. — Pope Gregorr^$ eputU toMdito the abbot, 

A.D. 601. 

Among the English — '* The idol temples ought not to be de- 
stroyed, but let the idols which are in them be destroyed. Let 
holy water be consecrated, and sprinkled in these temples ; let altars 
be built, and relics be deposited : and, because they are in the habit 
of slaying many oxen in sacrificing to deemons, on the anniversary 
day of the dedication, or the birthdays of the holy martyrs (i. e. the 
day of their martyrdom), let booths be constructed of the branches 
of trees around those churches which were formerly temples, and 
let them celebrate the solemnity with religious festivity.'^ 

Note. In the Eccl. Laws of king Edgar, A. D. 967, can. 28, these fes- 
tivals are called " encania ecclesiarum,' or church wakes : and Spebnan 
supposes them to have been the origin of our modem fairs. Great 
abuses having arisen out of this practice, laws were made at various 
times to correct them. Thus, Othobon the legate, in his 34th constitu- 
tion, (A.D. 1268,) expressly forbids the holding of a market {mercatum) 
within the walls of churches ; for they used to sell cakes and ale in the 
sacred building itself. In some of our English villages there is still 
held a wake or feast, and occasionally, I believe, there are booths in the 
churchyard ; but it is certainly so in Ireland, where these festivals are 
called patrons, from their being held on the day of the patron saint. 
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WiLK. CoNCiL. i. p. 21. — ReplUi of Gregory the Great to Augustm, 

A.D. 601. 

"I entreat (says Augustin) that the relics of St. Sixtus the 
martyr may be transmitted to us." To which Gregory replies : 
" We have granted your request, as fkr as we could learn the place 
where people say that the body of Sixtus the martyr was formerly 
venerated ; but it is my opinion, that if a body, which the people 
believe to be that of a martyr, should be honoured by no miracles, 
and if no ancient persons live who have been told of his martyrdom 
by their parents, the place in which the aforesaid body lies should 
be blocked up : nor let the people be allowed to desert that which 
is certain, and to venerate that which is uncertain." 



Ibid. p. 58. — Ecd. laws oflna, king of the WeH-Saxons, a.d. 

Cd^, in. If a slave shall work on the Lord's day by order of his 
master, let him be free, and his master pay a penalty of thirty 
shillings. If, however, the slave shall work without his knowledge, 
let him be beaten, or pay the ransom of his hide (hydgyldei). But 
if a freeman work on that day without his master s orders, let him 
lose his liberty, or forfeit sixty shillings; and let a priest pay 
a double forfeiture. 

Cap, v. If any one who hath incurred the penalty of death shall 
flee to a church, let him have his life, but let him make satisfaction. 
If a man who deserves stripes shall flee to a church, let the stripes 
be forgiven him. 

Ibid. p. 60. — King WUhred*s laws made at Berghamsted, (perhaps 
the present Bursted or Barstedy near MatdsUme^) a.d. 696. 

Can. 1. Let the church ei\joy her immunities and revenues; and 
let prayer be offered freely for the king. 

Can, 2. Let the protection of the church be estimated at fifty 
shillings^ as the king's is. 

Note* The violation of the church's protection consisted in forcing 

male&ctors from sanctuary. 

Can. 9. K a man shaU emancipate his slave at the aiiar, let him 
enjov his freedom among the people. 

Can. 10. If a slave, by order of his master, shall work between 
Sunday evening after sunset, and the going down of the sun on Mon- 
day evening, let his master make compensation with eighty shillings. 
Note. This canon proves that the Anglo-Saxons reckoned their day 

from evening to evemng, according to the scriptural method :^ Sunday 

eveninff in tnis place means Saturday evening. The words si^nnight and 
fortnight f which are still in use are in reality vestiges of the same custom. 

Can. 12. If a freeman (shoM do so) at an unlawful time, let him 
incur the penalty of the ptUory ; and let the person who has appre- 
hended him have half the mulct. 



>> Gen. i. 6. 
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Note. Johnson thinks the hea^faw, or neck-catchy to have been a 
kind of collar, worn as a badge of siavery. In can, 13 and 15, this 
punishment (whatever it was) is adjudged to the man who has made an 
ofTering to the devil, or who has given flesh to his servant upon a fast- 
day. 

WiLK. i. p. 81, n. In the year 725, Ina, king of the West-Saxona, 
founded a chapel at Glastonbury with incredible magnificence, an d 
lined it throughout with gold and silver plates. On this work he is 
said to have expended 2640 lbs! of gold and silver, besides an altar 
weighing 246 lbs. of gold ; a chalice and paten of gold weighing 
10 lbs. ; a golden censer weighing 8 lbs. and 8 mancusses ; two 
silver candelabra, 12^ lbs.; a golden cover for the gospels, 20 lbs. 
60 mancusses; a golden basin for the priest's hands during the 
celebration of mass, 8 lbs.; a silver vase for holy water, 20 lbs. ; 
the images of our Saviour, the blessed Virgin, and the twelve 
apostles, 175 lbs. of sOver, and 28 lbs. of gold. A pall (pdUium) 
also for the altar, and ornaments for the monks, exquisitely wrought 
with gold and precious stones.' This splendid structure is not with- 
out a parallel even at the present day. Dr. Dibdin teUs us of the 
chapel to the palace at Munich : " The pavement is mosaic work, 
composed of amethysts, jaspers, and lapis lazuli ; the interior of the 
cupola is composed of lapis lazuli, adorned with gilt bronze. 
Here is to be seen a statue of the Virgin in a drapery of solid gold, 
with a crown upon her head composed of diamonds; a massive 
golden crucifix adorned with precious stones, and upon which there 
is an inscription cut upon an emerald an inch square. The small 
altars are supported by columns of transparent amethyst, &c. 
I will say notlung of two little caskets studded with cameos and 
torquoises, in this chapel of faery land, of which one contains two 
precious pictures by Jean d'Aix la Chapelle, and the other (of 
massive gold, weighing 24 lbs.) a painting of the Resurrection and 
of Para<£se in enamel. Even the very organ is constructed of gold, 
silver, ebony, turquoise, and lapis lazuli, ornamented with pearl and 
coral. As to the huge altar of massive silver, adorned with oarea- 
tides, candelabra, statues, vases, and bouquets of the same metal, 
and especially the pyx, Uned with diamonds, rubies, and pearls ; 
what shall I say of these — all the fruit of the magnificent spirit of 
Maximilian ? Truly, I would pass over the whole with an indif- 
ferent eye, to gaze upon a simple altar of pure gold, the sole orna- 
ment of the prison of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots.^J 

Ibid, p. 102, &c. — Eaeerptions ofEcghert, Ahp. of York, a.d. 750. 
Ex, 1. Let every priest build his church with all diligence, and 
preserve the relics of the saints, with nocturnal vigils, and the per- 
formance of divine offices. 

J Dibdhi'8 Tour through France and Germany, In ISIS, edit. London, 1829, vol. 
iii. p. 114. 

T2 
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Ex, 2. Let all priests, at the appointed hours of the day and 
night, toll the bells of their churches (ionent ecdesiarum si^na), and 
then celebrate the divine offices ; and let them instruct the people 
how, and at what hours, God is to be worshipped. 

Ex. 3. That on all festivals, and on the Lord's day, the priest 
shall preach the gospel unto the people. 

Ejp. 6. That every priest shall, with the greatest diligence, in- 
struct the people committed to his charge in the Lord's PVayer, the 
Creed, and the whole of religion. 

Ex. 28. That every bishop shall take care that the churches of 
God in his parish be properly built, repaired, and adorned ; both 
with respect to the style of building, the lights, and the rest of the 
furniture. Let him also take care that the canonical hours be cele- 
brated at the proper time. The holy fathers then have decreed, that 
seven synaxes shall be sung, which the clergy ought to sing every day 
at the appointed hours: viz. 1. the nocturnal synaxis; 2. the first 
hour of the day ; 3. at the third hour ; 4. at the sixth ; 5. at the 
ninth ; 6. in die evening ; and 7. at what we call complins} 

Ex. 52. That no altars shall be consecrated with the chrism but 
such as are made of stone. 

Ex. 74. An Irish canon. Let that which is stolen from the 
church be restored four-fold ; and let it be determined by lot, 
whether he shall have his hand cut off, or be cast into prison to fa^ 
and bewail (his crime) there a long while. 

Ex. 86. Let the man who leaves the auditory while the priest b 
preaching in the church, be excommunicated. 

Ex. 141. If the altar be removed, let the church be again con- 
secrated : if the walls are changed, and not the altar, let it be ex- 
orcized with salt and water : if it shall have been polluted with 
murder or adultery, let it be most diligently purified and consecrated 
anew. 

WiLK. i. p. 191, &c.—Eed. laws of Alfred the Great,^ a.d. 876. 

Cap. n. If any one shall flee to the mansion of the church, for any 
crime which concerns not the king's estate (feorme), or any other 
honourable family, let him have the space of three days allowed him 
to conceal himself, unless he should be willing to make satisfacdoQ. 
If any one shall during that time do him an injury, let him make 
compensation either by weregdd or by mtdct, and pay to the minis- 
ters of the church one hundred and twenty shillings for this vio- 
lation of the peace of the church. 

Cap. IV. We assign also this peace to every church consecrated 
by a bishop ; that if any criminal shall flee to it, no one shall dra^ 
him thence within the space of seven days, if he can live so long 
without food, and has not attempted to force his way out. If the 
clergy have occasion for their church, let them keep him in some 

1^ See p. 284. Note (a). > Text. Roffens. 
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house which has not more doors than the church. It it also the 
peace (i. e. primUge) of the church, that if any one shall flee thither 
for a crime not yet discovered, and confesses it there in the name of 
God, half of the penalty shall be forgiven him. 

Cap. V. K a man shall steal any thing in a church, let him pay 
the value of it, and a mulct ; and let the hand with which he com- 
mitted the theft be cut off, unless he be allowed to redeem it with 
his were. 

Cap. XVI. If any one shall without leave take down the holy veil 
(which hangs) before the people in Lent, let satisfaction be made 
with one hundred and twenty shillings. 

WiLK. i. p. 202.— JSJccZ. laws ofkings Alfred and Guthum; afierwards 
confirmed by king Edward the Elder, a.d. 905. 

Cap. I. That the peace of a church within its walls, and the peace 
of the king's right hand, be equally inviolable. 

Ibid. p. 210. — Laws of Hawd the Good, king of Wales, a.d. 943. 

L&>. ii. c. 8, § 4. Let the man who hath fled to an asylum be 
allowed to walk about in the churchyard and precincts of the church 
without relics ; and his cattle shall be safe when with those belong- 
ing to the monastery. 

§ 5. If any one carrying relics shall commit a crime under their 
protection, they shall neither protect nor defend him {from punish- 
ment). 

§ 8. If the king shall permit a church to be built in an enslaved 
town, and a burial-ground shall be assigned to it, and priests shall 
be appointed there for the celebration of mass, from that time for- 
ward the town shall be free. 

[In another of these laws, not published by WUkins, the truth in 
questions concerning theft ** shall be established by an oath made 
at the gate of the cemetery, at the gate of the church, and at the 
entrance into the choir {in ostio chorx), in presence of the priest."] 

Ibid. p. 215. — CowncU of London under king Edmund, a.d. 944. 

Cc^. V. Tliat every bishop repair God's house in hb own {see), 
and admonish the king that all the temples of God be properly 
adorned, which is very much required. 

Ibid. p. 272. — Capittda made in the reign of king ^thdred, a. d. 994. 

Cap. XXIII. The christian laity should be directed to pray at least 
twice a-day, if they cannot do so more frequently : and if a man 
know not the Pater-noster and Credo, let him sing and say, ** O 
Lord, my Creator, have mercy upon me," and thank God for his 
daily food, &c. 

Cc^. xxiv. Every christian who can do so, ought on Saturday to 
go to the church, and bring a light with him, and there hear vespers 
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and noehums ; and in the morning to attend the celebration <^ mau, 
bringing his oblations. 

WiLK. i. p. 295.—EcdeiiasHoal laws of kin^ JEihdred made at 
Habamy a.d. 1012. 

Cap, m. That in every congregation, the mass " offtrinH tke 
Paodmt^' be sung every day in behalf of the king and his people : 
and at each of the {canonicoT) hours, let all the monks, ^th their 
bodies prostrate upon the ground, sing the psalm, '* Lord^ koto are 
ikey mtdtiplied who troMe me ;'* and let this be done so long as the 
necessity continues. And in every monastery let every priest cele- 
brate singly thirty masses for the king, and let every monk sing 
thirty psalters. 

Johnson's Collection,"' A«. Vol. I, aiilhe year MXYin. 
Lawt of Canute. 

Cap, XXIX. All people ought of right to assist in repairing the 
churdi. 

Spelm. i. 628-634, a.d. 1066. King Edward the Confessor 
had vowed to make a pilgrimage to Rome; but his nobles *' en- 
treated him to desist from his intention, promising that they would 
make satis&ction to God for his vow, as weU by offering up masses 
and prayers, as by a liberal distribution of alms." By way there- 
fore of commutation, the king rebuilt the church of St. Peter, 
Westminster, (which had become much dilapidated from age,) and is 
said to have introduced into England the plan of building in the 
form of a cross, with the lower limb lengthened. 

In Ida first Charter to the church of Westminster," he mentions^ 
among other relics preserved there, 'Hwo pieces of our Lord's cross, 
and a part of one of the nails (tokich pierced kis hands) ; a piece of 
his seamless garment ; some of the clothes of St. Mary,'' &c. 

In his ^iird charter on the same subject»<> he says, that the ancient 
church at Westminster '' had been built by Melito the companion of 
St. Augustin, and dedicated by Si, Peter himsdf attended by anffds, 
with the impression of the holy eross, and the mixture of we sacred 
dirism," 

WiLK. i. p. 311 Eedesiasticdl Usws of Edward the Confessor, eon- 

firmed by WUUam the Conqueror, a.d. 1052. 

Cap, in. From the advent of our Lord to the octaves of the 
Epiphany, let the protection of God and of the holy church (extend) 
throughout the whole kingdom, and so also from Septuagesima till 
the octaves of Easter. Also from our Lord's Ascension till the 
octaves of Pentecost. Also on all the days of the four (Ember) 
seasons. Also on all sabbaths, from the nones (i.e. three o'doek), 

■ Thfs was not published by WlIkiDS or Spelman. 
» Spelm. i. 639. o Ibid. p. 633. 
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and the entire of the following day, till Monday. Also on the vigils 
of St. Mary, all the apostles, and all those saints whose festivals are 
announced by the priest on the Lords day. Also in all parish churches 
in which the anniversary of the dedication is observed : and if any 
man shall come devoutly to venerate a saint, let him enjoy protec- 
tion in coming, remaining, and returning. Also let those who come 
to dedications, synods, or chapters, whether by summons or upon 
business, enjoy absolute protection. Also if an excommunicate 
person shall go to the bishop to be absolved, let him enjoy the pro- 
tection of God and the holy church. 

Cap, VI. Wheresoever an accused or guilty person shall flee to a 
church for protection, from the moment he touches the threshold of 
the church, let him be on no accoimt seized by his pursuers, unless 
by the bishop or his attendants. And if in his flight he shall enter 
the house of a priest or its court (cwrtom), let him eiyoy the same 
secimty and protection, provided that the house is built upon 
glebe land. [The remainder of the canon commands the robber 
who has taken sanctuary to make restitution of the property stolen ; 
and that if he hath frequently taken sanctuary, he shaU be compelled 
to abjure the realm."*] 

Cap, vn. If any one shall violate the peace of the church, let the 
case be referred to the jurisdiction of the bishop : and if he will not 
submit to the decision, let complaint of it be brought to the king ; 
and if he cannot be found within thirty-one days, the king shall 
outlaw him {v&agabU eum) by word of mouth. If afterwards he 
should be found, let him be delivered to the king alive, or his head 
should he resist : for he carries a wolfs head from the time of his 
outlawry, which the English call vndfesheofod, 

WiLK. i. p. 332. — CoMtUwtims of Archbishop LanfranCy a.d. 1072. 

On Ash Wednesday, let the priest, having only his stole on, bless 
ashes, sprinkling holy water over them, and then put them upon the 
heads of the brethren, saying, '^ Remember that thou art ashes {einis\ 
and unto ashes thou shall return." On the first Simday in Lent, 
after complins, (i.e. the midnight devotions,) let the veil (cortina) be 
hung between the choir and the altar. On the Monday before the 
third (haw) the crucifix, crowns, reliquaries, &c, ought to be covered. 
On the Wednesdays and Fridays (in monasteries) let the chanter 
begin the antiphon, and then let the brethren walk in procession, 
chanting the litany ; and let no one have his shoes on but the priest 
and the levite (i.e. deacon). If a festival should occur during Lent, 
on the day before, when the ^^ Agnus Dei " is sung in the principal 
mass, let the veil be undrawn, and let the forms be removed from 
the choir, which are usually removed upon {festivals which hctve} 
twelve lessons. 

P See in the Index Abjuring the Realm. 
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Noie, On Palm Sunday a procession of the host was to take place, 
with crosses and banners, all kneeling as it passed. On the Wednesday 
in Passion-week, at each of the responses, a candle was to be extin- 
guished, till only one was left, which was also to be blown out at the 
words '* traditar autem,** S^c. On Maundy Thursday the feet of thirteen 
paupers were to be washed, and the feet of all the monks in a convent, 
Dv tne abbot On Good Friday ^e ^*mi$sa prttsancMcatorum^ the 
adoration of the cross, &c. On Uie Saturday called StMMUim Sanctum 
candles were to be placed upon all the altars, and the paschal candle to 
be placed before the high aitar ; having the year of our Lord inscribed 
upon the wax, and also the figure of a cross made upon it with five 
grains of incense. The holy fire was also to be consecrated, from which 
all the other fires in the convent were to be lighted, after having been 
extin^ished — ^probably a relict of Druidical superstition. In these 
directions, mention is made of the res^rtum, or vestry. 

WiLK. i. p. 365.— Cotmoa of Wmcheiter, tmder Lanfrane, a.d. 1076. 

Can. 5. Concerning altars that they be of stone. 

Cofi. 8. That mass be not celebrated in churches, unless they 
have been consecrated by bishops. 

Can. 9. That corpses be not buried in churches. 

Can. 10. That bells be not rung while mass is celebrated at the 
ieeretum. 

Note. The secretum is that part of the mass between the offertory and 

Xheprrface. 

Can. 16. That chalices be not of wax or wood. 

Ibid. p. 382. — Counctl of London^ under Ahp. Ansdm, a.d. 1102. 

Can. 14. That tithes be only given to churches. 

Can. 15. That prebends or churches be not purchased. 

Can. 16. That new chapels be not built without the consult of 
the bishop. 

Can. 17. That a church be not consecrated till all necessaries 
have been provided both for the priest and the church. 

iBin. p. 571. — ConsHttUicns of WtUiam de Bleyi, bMop of Woreetier, 

A.D. 1219. 

That after the feast of the Holy Trinity, smaller wax candles be 
made from the paschal candle, for the funerals of the deceased poor. 

Ibid. p. 580. — Council of Durham, under Riokaird, bishop of Durham, 

A.D. 1220. 

Let priests write in the missal the possessions and revenues of the 
church, and the names of the books, vestments, and omamoits which 
belong to it. 

Ibid. p. 612. — Prowncial counoU in SooUand, a.d. 1225. 
Can. 48. On every Lord's day and festival, from the beginning of 
Lent till the octaves of Easter, immediately after the gospel at mass, 
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let the subject of building a (cathedral) church at Glasgow be care- 
follj impressed upon the parishioners in all the churches ; and let 
them be instructed respecting the indulgences granted to all who 
shall contribute towards the said building ; and let the gifts of the 
people, the goods of those who die intestate, and pious legacies, be 
given to the respective deans without any diminution. 

Note. This canon at once explains to us the manner in which funds 
were raised for the building of cathedral churches. Testamentary be- 
quests were numerous and liberal at a time when such works were 
considered as a passport to heaven ; church-briefs, sent about to collect 
the volimtary contributions of the people, often throughout the entire 
kingdom, were accompanied by indulgences to all who shoidd assist ; 
fines for ecclesiastical offences, and the commutations of penance, were 
usually applied to the same purpose, as will hereafter appear ; and the 
bishops and clergy being unmarried, frequently bequeathed the savinffs 
of a long life towards the adornment of that sacred building in whidi 
their ministry had been exercised. ^ 

Can, 67. That dances or filthy games which engender lascivious- 
ness be not performed in churches or churchyards ; and that secular 
causes, especially where life is at stake, be not tried there. 

Can, 71. That when a sick man desires to make his will, the 
priest shall earnestly exhort him to contribute, as far as his means 
will allow, towards the building of the cathedral church ; since from 
her all the parish churches receive instructions {in the way of) salva- 
tion.* 

Ca/a, 15. That wrestling matches or (other) sports be not per- 
mitted in churches or churchyards upon any of the festivals. 

Can. 80. That laymen hold not their secular pleas in churches 
or churchyards; and that laymen presume not to sit or stand 
among the clerks near the altar, while the holy mysteries are cele- 
brated, except our lord the king and the nobility of the kingdom. 

Can. 81. That the concubines of priests or beneficed clerks be 
not admitted in churches to the holy water, the kiss of peace, or to 
any communication with the faithful. 

WiLK. i. p. 623.—C<mstitutions of WiUiam de Bleys, a. d. 1229. 

Cap. V. Let a handsome cross be erected in (every) churchyard, 
to which the procession shall be made on Palm Sunday. 

Note. One of these crosses is still standing in the churchyard at 
Eyam in Derbyshire. But there are many examples of the same kind. 

Cap. Tn. Let the year and day on which a church was conse- 
crated, the name of the consecrator, and the name of the saint 
to whose honour the church is dedicated, be clearly and dbtinctly 
written around the high-altar, as well as all the smaller altars. 

Cap. XI. That (the profits cnising from the) holy water be con- 
ferred only upon poor scholars: also that the palls of the altar, 

r See here p. 216. • See p. 94. 
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mlthough unoonsecrated, be not lent to decorate houses or nuptial 
beds. 

WiLK. i. p. 628. — Inquiries made in the diocese of LinecUny a. d. 1230. 

In, 15. Whether the revenues assigned to the purchase of lights 
for the church be applied to that purpose, or to the use of the 
rectors and vicars ? 

In. 45. Whether any of the laity persist in standing in the 
ehancel with the clergy? 

Ibid. p. 636. — Comt^utions of Edmund^ Archbishop of Camterbury^ 

A. D. 1236. 

Cap, X. Let there be a stone baptistery in every hap^imai 
churdi. 

Note, Collegiate and conventnal churches having no laity belonging 
to them had no fonts, and some chapels or lesser dependent chuiches 
had not the right of baptism. lindwood (m loco) says that the font 
must be large enough to have the child dipp^ed in it, and that it ought 
to be thrice dipped, though he mi^es neither of these particu&rs 
essential to the sacramentt 

Ibid. p. 641. — CwutU, of ALexomdat^ Bp. ofCoteniiy, a.d. 1237. 

Since many scholars, whose learning, through the grace of (rod, 
may edify many, are in want of the necessaries of life, it is our will 
that scholars carry holy water through the country villages. 

We also forbid, upon pain of suspension, any clerks who serve in 
churches to live upon (the profits of the) holy water. 

Ibid. p. 650. — Legatine ConstiitUions ofcardinail Otho, a. d. 1237. 

Cap, I, We have found many churches (m EngUmd), cmd even 
some cathedrdlSf which, although built in old times, have not yet 
been consecrated with holy oil. 

Ibid. p. 667,— Constitutions of Walter, Bp, of Worcester, a. d. 1240. 

Let the eucharist be carried to the sick with all due solemnity, 
that so the devotion of the faithful may be increased, who are 
bound to adore their Saviour upon the road with bended knees, 
notwithstanding the mud. 

In wealthy churches, let a lamp bum day and night before the 
said pledge of our redemption. 

Let such of the beneficed clergy as dress in an underical mann^ 
be fined the tenth part of their annual revenues, to be applied to 
the building of Worcester cathedral. 

We also ordain, that from henceforth churches be on no account 
suspended by archdeacons from the celebration of divine <^oes, on 
account of the delinquency of the rectors, &c. 

We also prohibit Christians to receive money from Jews to be 
deposited in the church for greater security. 

^ Johnson. 
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CoNciLU Magnjb Britannle, &c. Edit. Wilkins, Vol. II. 

WiLK. ii. p. 140. — Synod of Exeter^ wider Peter Qaimlj bishop of 
Exeter, a. d. 1287. 

Cap, xn. We have heard also that the inhabitants of parishes 
repeatedly quarrel about seats in the church, two or more persons 
{often) laying claim to one seat, which is a cause of much scandal, 
and often produces an interruption in the service. We decree that 
no person shall for the future be able to claim any seat as his own, 
with the exception of noblemen and the patrons of the churches ; 
but that if a person shall first enter a church to pray there, he may 
choose whatever place he will. 

Note, This most wise and salutary regulation is unfortunately but 
too applicable to our own times. In an an^tectural point of view, the 
modem system of pewing churches is utterly indefensible, for how many 
noble monuments of the taste of our ancestors have been spoiled by 
such inconeruous additions : but the monopoly in the house of Qoa, 
to which the system gives rise, is an infinitely greater evlL It grieves 
me to the heart when I see large square pews, capable of accommodating 
at least a dozen persons, either with a smgle occupant, or else locked up 
by their churlish owners, who will not, even during their abeence, permit 
others to enjoy the spiritual advantages which they themselves seem 
unable to appreciate : and, waving this consideration, what economy of 
room can mere be, so long as our churches are divided into irregular 
squares? 

Cap. XIV. We decree, that if the rectors of churches, or parish 
priests, to whom the custody of burial-grounds chiefly belongs, 
shall suffer their own or any other cattle to feed there, they shall 
be severely punished by their ordinaries : and since trees are often 
planted there to prevent the church from being injured by itorms, we 
strictly forbid the rector to fell them; unless the chancel should 
stand in need of repair, or unless, when the nave requires to be 
repaired, the rector, on account of the poverty of the parishioners, 
shall think proper, out of charity, to grant them some of the trees 
for that purpose. 

Cap. XXI. That parish priests engage not to perform annals or 
triennials, so that their parish churches are deprived of the daily 
offices. 

Note. Formerly, at the canonical hours, the bell was tolled in every 
parish church, that the devout parishioners might repair thither to 
pray : and even now, in our Book of Common Prayer, the following 
passage occurs in one of the prefaces : " And all priests and deacons 
are to say daily the mominff and evening prayer, either privately or 
openly ; not being let by sickness or some other urgent cause. And 
the curate that ministereth in every parish church or chapel, being at 
home, and not beins otherwise reasonably hindered, shall say the same 
in the parish churdi or chapel where he ministereth, and shall cause 
a bell to be tolled thereunto, that the people may come to hear God's 
Word, and to pray with him.** 
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Cap, xxiu. About fifty-seven festivals dire enumerated, on which, 
besides Simdays, all persons were expected to abstain from bodily 
labour. 

WiLK. ii. p. ni.—CkmgtU, of Gilbert, Bishop ofChkheMter, a.d. 1289. 

Cap. xxvui. Let all presbyters, when they see storms approach- 
ing, without waiting for our instructions, immediately excite the 
devotions of their parishioners to processions and humble prayers. 

Ibid. p. 184.— CW«<. of GUbeH, Bishop of Chichester, a. d. 1292. 

That hereafter no hollow trunks shall be erected in the parish 
churches of our diocese, (as has been hitherto done by the simplicity 
and connivance of the parochial clergy,) since the parishioners 
maliciously and damnably put into these trunks the oblations whidi 
were wont to be offered to those who minister to God at the altar. 

Ibid. p. 295,—CorutUuHon ofEmry WoocOocke, Bp. of Winehester, 

a. d. 1308. 

We command that the anniversary of the dedication shall be 
observed by the parishioners of those churches, and also of all the 
chapels in the neighbourhood which have not been dedicated : that 
the day and year of the consecration, with the name of the oon- 
secrator, the endowment, and the indulgences then granted, be 
distinctly noted down in the calendar and other books belonging 
to the church. That tents shall not be pitched or houses built in 
churchyards, unless perchance (which God forbid I) a war should 
arise. Also, that in all churches which are commonly valued at fifty 
marks and upwards, there shall be one deacon and one subdeacon 
continually ministering. 

Ibid. p. 439. A letter from Archbishop WdUer, a. d. 1314, enjoin- 
ing his suffi*agans to institute public solemn processions in their 
respective dioceses, for the safety of the church, and the peace of 
the kingdom, at the time that king Edward II. was going on 
a hostile expedition to Scotland. 

Ibid. p. 513. — ConstiMicn of Archbishop Walter Raynold, at Oxen. 

A.D. 1322. 

Let no parish priest presume to celebrate mass till he hath 
finished matins, prime, and tiers ;(a) and let no clerk be permitted 
to serve at the altar, unless he be vested in a surplice; (6) and 
at the celebration of the mass let two candles be lighted, or one 
at least, (c) 

Note, (a) Matins, called also uht-song, began about daybreak. — 
Prime-song began about seven in the morning, the first hour. — Tiers^ 
or undern-sonffj began at nine o'clock, a. m., the third houi.—Mid-da$f 
song began at noon. — Noon-song, or the nones, began at three o'clock, 
r. M., the ninth hour. — Even-song was, I think, at six in the evening. — 
Oomplins at nine at night — Noctums about midnight, though this hour 
was not generally used. 
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Note. (6) Lindwood professes not to have read of a surplice in the 
nrhole body of the canon or civil law, or the holy Scriptures : but 
Durandus the elder, who lived above 130 years before Lindwood, makes 
mention of it, lib. iii. cap. 1,2." 

Note, (c) *• lliis candle ought to be of wax rather than of any other 
substance ; for such a candle, when it bums, represents Christ himself, 
who is the Lwht of the world, for three reasons : — For it is composed 
of wax, a wick, and light : so also Christ consists of the flesh of the 
Virgin, generated without seed, as wax proceeds from the bee without 
generation. The wick being white, signifies the (human) soul of 
Christ adorned with the whiteness of innocence. Lastly, the light 
represents his divinity united to the flesh.**^ 

WiLK. i. p. 697. — CongtitMiiion of Archbishop Stratford, a. d. 1342. 

Cap, v. Though parishioners, by laudable custom, are bound to 
repair the naves and roofs of their own parish churohes, yet 
religious persons (i. e. monki) having estates, farms, and rents 
within the bounds of such churches, unjustly refuse to contribute 
towards the fabric of the said churches, insomuch that the residue 
of the parishioners are not able of themselves to bear the burthen ; 
by which the houses of God become an eyesore, and many incon- 
venlencies thereupon ensue : we therefore ordain, that the religious, 
as well as others who have estates in a parish, if they do not belong 
to the glebe or endowment of the churches to be repaired, be com- 
pelled, by ecclesiastical censures of their ordinaries, to bear their 
share of the burthen. 

Note, Hence it appears, that the most ancient way of raising 

a church cess, was by proportioninfi^ the rates to the lands used by the 

several occupiers within the parish, without making any difference 

between in-awellers and out-dweUers." 



Concilia Maon^ Britannle, &c.. Edit. Wilkins. Vol. IIL 

WiLK. iii. p. 10. — Constitution of the diocese of Sodor, a. d. 1350. 

Cap, ii. That all rectors, vicars, and chaplains, shall on every 
Sunday and festival careftilly expound to their parishioners the 
Word of God, the Catholic faith, and the Apostles' (creed), in the 
vulgar tongue. 

Cap, vi. Let notice be given in all parish churches, that from 
every house a man or a woman, or both of them, shall on each 
Sunday attend at the church, to hear the commandments of God 
and of the church; unless they have a reasonable excuse, which 
they shall of their own accord make known to the rector or his 
deputy, if they wish to escape ecclesiastical punishment : and let 
every one who habitually absents himself from the fold to which he 
belongs, pay a fine of two shillings and fourpence for each offence. 

Johnson. " lindwood. « Johnson. 
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WiLK. iii. p. 20. — CansHMion of John de ScmOo Pavio, ArMuhap 
of Dublin, A, B. 1351. 

That believers in Christ, whenever they hear his holy name pro- 
nounced, or the Gloria Patri, shall devoutly incline the heart and 
head unto God : and to all who shall do so, we grant ten days' 
indulgence. 

Ibid. p. 61. — Constitution of Simon Lanffham, Bp, of Ely, a.d. 1364. 

By the special authority of an apostolic rescript, we whoUy forbid 
that execrable custom, which is observed in some churches, of cele- 
brating the festival of fools, lest the house of prayer should become 
a house of buffoonery, and lest the bitterness of our Lord^s cireumin 
dsion should become an object of ridicule uid mirth. We command 
also that solemn proclamation be made in every church against the 
custom of raising rams upon wheels, and other such sports, in which 
people contend for the mastery : nor let priests permit their parish- 
ioners to struggle for the prec^ence of their standards at the annual 
visitation of the mother church, since fights and sometimes bloodshed 
are the issue of such contests. 

Ibid. p. 68. — Constitution of John Thcrefby, Archbishop of Tort, 
A. D. 1367. 

Whereas it frequently happens, that those who assemble in 
churches on the vigils of the saints, or at the exequies of the 
dead, when they ought to be employed in devotional ezerciaesy 
perverting the institution, give themselves up to pernicious games 
and vanities, or sometimes worse, to the grievous offence of God and 
of the saints whom they pretend to venerate ; and at the exequies 
of the dead turn the house of grief and prayer into a house of 
revelry and excess, at the imminent peril of their souls : we strictly 
forbid all who attend at the said vigils or exequies, and especially 
when they are celebrated in churches, to practise any such fil^y 
games, or other (sports), which lead men into error and sin. 

Ibid. p. 73. Mandate of Simon Langham, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, against markets held on a Sunday in the Island of Sheppey, so 
near the church as to interrupt the celebration of mass. a. d. 1368. 

Ibid. p. 122. A Letter from the Archlnshop to the bishop of St. 
Asaph, A. d. 1377, complaining that " very many churches of your 
diocese, in which God himself is daily immolated and recdved, 
contrary to the canonical institutes and the constitutions of the 
holy fathers, stiU remain undedicated or ecen unconseorated ; or if 
perchance they have been polluted (by bloodshed, adultery, &c.), 
are not reconciled** Note here the distinction between the consecra- 
tion, dedication, and reconciliation of a church. 

Ibid. p. 156. A form of Prayer sent by the archbishop to his 
suffragans, to be used throughout the several churches in his 
province, for the protection of England against her foreign and 
domestic enemies: also that God would be pleased to avert from 
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the land the violent tempests and the pestilence which at this time 
raged on the continent. This is the first instance of the kind which 
I have met with ; for on similar emergencies the archbishops usually 
contented themselves with ordering procemoni, in which the ordinary 
litanies and prayers were probably used. The date of this mandate 
is A. i>. 1382. 

WiLK. iii. p. 194. Letter of Robert, Bishop of London, a. d. 1385 
against those who presumed to buy and sell in St. Paul's cathedral, 
to play at ball there, and to throw stones at the birds which built 
their nests within the sacred edifice. 

Ibid. p. 252. Congtitution of Archbishop Arundel, a. d. 1400, in 
which about forty-nine festivals are enumerated, on which, besides 
Sundays, the people were to abstain altogether from their usual 
occupations. Good Friday, Ash Wednesday, and other fast days, 
are not mentioned, and the festival of St. George, the patron saint 
of Elngland, was not yet instituted. 

Ibid. p. 282. From a public instrument, dated a. D. 1405, we 
leam, that on every Sunday during Lent, in the city of Norwich, 
there was but one sermon preached, 'Mn a certain large garden 
situated on the north side of the cathedral, called Le Greneverd,'* 

Ibid. p. 310, a. d. 1408. We read of a sermon preached by the 
archbishop of Canterbury before the cross in St. Paul's churchyard, 
London. 

Ibid. p. 389. Monition of the Bishop of Lincoln, against a practice 
which prevailed at Leicester, a. d. 1418. On the five festivals of 
St. Mary, the people, it seems, gave themselves up to gluttony, 
drunkenness, and lust; calling their frolic by the name of ^^gloton 

Ibid. p. 505. — CongtituiHcn of WtUiam Heyworth, Bishop of Country, 
*c. A. D. 1428. 
He decrees, that every canon (i. e. prebendary), on commencing 
his first residence, shall pay a hundred marks towards the structure 
of the cathedral church, the purchase of ornaments, &c. 

Ibid. p. 565. — Council of the province of Cashd at Limerick, 
A.D. 1453. 

Can. 2. That on all Lord's days and other festivals, parochial 
ministers shall recite the canonical hours in their churches in order ; 
and also on other days, whenever they are able, after the bell hath 
been thrice tolled : let also mass and other divine offices be celebrated 
on festivals, and at least thrice in every week, on pain of forfeiting 
forty pence. 

Van, 16. That where churches which are appropriated have fallen 
to ruin, the ordinaries of those places may apply their revenues to 
the necessary repairs. 

Con. 30. Mention is made of the vestry. 
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Can. 84. The church porch enjoys the same immunity with the 
church itself, whether it be consecrated or not. 

WiLK. iii. p. 621. A BuU of Pope Innocent VIIL a. d. 1487 ; to the 
effect, that criminals who fled to a church for sanctuary, and went 
out from thence to perpetrate crimes, might be forcibly removed 
from the church by the king's officers, and punished as their crimes 
deserved. 

Ibid. p. 701, &c. ContHtution of Cuthbert, Bitkop of London^ a.d. 
1523, ordaining that the anniversary of the dedicoUon of St. Paul's 
cathedra], as well as of all the churches in the diocese of London, 
should be celebrated on the drd day of October in each year ; in 
order to diminish the number of holidays, which encouraged the people 
to indulge in riotous excesses. 

§ II.— ON THE INTRODUCTION OF IMAGE AND SAINTS' 
WORSHIP INTO ENGLAND. 

Spblm. Concil. i. 211, &c. — Documents relating to the Vision of 
Egwm, Bishop of Worcester, about a.d. 709. 

The Magdeburg oenturiators say, that Egwin saw in a vision the 
Blessed Virjo^n Mary, ** who commanded that her image should be 
placed in the church of which he had the care, that it might be 
worshipped by the people :" that " the bishop sent an account of 
the vision to Pope Constantine, who commanded that a council 
should be celebrated in London with the consent of archbishop 
Brithwald, to which, upon pain of excommunication, kings and 
bishops came ; and it was decreed that images should be placed in 
the churches, and honoured with the celebration of masses and with 
adoration." This account is incorrect in almost every particular, 
for in the first place not a syllable respecting images occurs either 
in the letter of Egwin, or the rescript of Pope Constantine ; and in 
the second, the council was not held in London, but '' near to the 
place where the vision occurred," and in fact it related entirely to 
the foundation of the monasteiy of Evesham. 

The Charter of Egwin. " I Egwin, humble bishop of the Wicdi, 
am desirous of shewing to all the faithful servants of Christ, how 
it was shewn to me, by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and many 
illustrious visions, that I ought in the first place to build a house to 
the praise and glory of the omnipotent God, and of St. Mary, and 
all the elect of Christ, and also for my own eternal reward. When 
therefore I was in great favour {maxime ftorerem) in the days of 
king Ethelred, I entreated from him tibe place that is (^led 
Ethomme, in which place the holy Mary (ever a virgin) first appeared 
to a certain shepherd called Eoves, and afterwards to me abo, hold- 
ing a book in her hand, and accompanied by two virgins. I 
therefore purified the place {mundari), and by the assistance of 
God's grace completed the work which I had begun." Then he 
mentions the lands wherewith he had endowed the monastery of 
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ETwhaniy and concludes with an imprecation against all who should 
violate the charter. 

Spblm. i. p. 213. In the epistle of Pope Constantino to Brithwald, 
archbishop of Canterbury, concerning Egwin's vision (a. d. 709), he 
mo^ly ratifies the vision ; decrees that the place where the Virgin 
had appeared should be held sacred, and a monastery founded there ; 
and directs Brithwald to convene a synod upon the subject, ''in 
those parts in which the vision is related to have taken place.'* 

Note, It is observable that no mention is made of images either by 
Egwin or the Pone ; nor in the charter of kings Kenred and OfiiE^' nor 
in Brithwold of Glastonbury's life of E^in, written about a.d. 738 ; 
nor bv William of Malmsbury, who flourished about a.d. 1230; nor in 
the life of Egwin written by Capgravius, A.D. 1436 ;' from wluch it is 
evident that the centuriators were mistaken with respect to this council, 
which related solely to the foundation of the monastery of Evesham, 
and therefore that tbe introduction oi image worship among the Anglo- 
Saxons must be referred to a later period. 

WiLK. CoNciL. i. p. 97. — Outhberfs eancnt at CUms-Hoo, a.d. 747. 

Can, 17. That the birthday of the holy Pope Gregory, and the 
day on which St. Augustin, archbishop and confessor, was buried, 
be venerated by all ; and that the name of our aforesaid holy father 
apd instructor Augustin be always recited in the litany after the 
inpoeatum of St. Gregory. 

Note. Savile's Scriptoree poet Bedam, Lend. 1696, fol. 232. Roger 
de Hoveden says, in the first part of his Annids, that after the second 
council of Nice, in the year 792, ** Charles (the Qreat\ king of the 
Fr^ks, sent a book of the synod to Britain, wMch had been transmitted 
to him from Constantinople; in which book, alas! many unseemly 
things {inconvenientia) were found and which were contrary to the 
true faith ; especially since it was decreed, with the unanimous consent 
of almost aU the eastern doctors, (in number about three hundred,) 
that images ought to be worshipped, which the church of Qod abhors. 
Against which, Albinus (L e. Aumin) wrote a letter, wonderfully con- 
iinaed by the authority of holy Scripture, and, as a representative of 
our kings and bishops, carried it to the king of the Franks." 

It is weU known tnat Charlemagne, soon after this, convened a synod 
of more than three himdred bishops at Frankfort, in which the decree 
of the Nicene council concerning imiu^ worship was condemned. 
I shall here add a few notes respecting the introduction of image wor- 
ship into England, chiefly fr^m Snelman. 

1. Respecting the letter of Alcuinus to Charlemagne, we have the 
testimony of many ancient writers, viz. Florilegius, Hoveden, Cestrensis, 
and Malmsbury.* 

2. It is very certain, that if the first preachers of religion among the 
Anglo-Saxons had worshipped the crudfiz or images, mention of it 
would have been made by some contemporary author; but even Bede 
himself, among so many miracles which he relates to have been per- 
fonned by the cross,* and the various and fervent devotions of holy men, 
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318, 307. * 8m Hist. b. Hi e 3, and paetim. 
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mentions not a single instance (as £Eir as I know) of any person vho 
worshipped a crucmx or an image, or taught that they ought to be 
worshipped.** 

It has been said in reply to this, that at his first interview with 
Ethelbert, about A. D. 696, Au^^ustin and his companions carried a mlyer 
cross and an image of our Saviour. But it is one thing to um a thing, 
and another to wwship it. The christian soldiers carried a cross be- 
fore them as a sign of their profession; and Herodian tells us that the 
imperial standard was chan^d by Constantine into a cross {hbarvu^ 
impenale) — but did this imply any adoration of the sacred symbol ? By 
no means, for with the same reason might it be concluded that protes- 
tants worship the saints, because we have their pictures in many of our 
cathedrals. That Augustin and his followers employed the cross merely 
as a kind of banner or standard of their profession, is evident firom the 
words of 6ede, which I subjoin in the original : " At iDi v^iiebant 
crucem oro vexiUo ferentes argenteam, et imaginem Domini Salvatoris 
in tabulk depictam, letaniasque canentes pro eorum ad quos venerant 
salute sterna.^ 

3. ** I have a psalter," says Spelman, " written in the 8th century, 
in which there are one hundred and seventy-one prayers, yet not 
a single one of them is addressed to the blessea "^^rgin Maij, or to the 
saints — a remarkable proof that saints' worship was in this age very 
little used among christians.'' 



Concilia MAGNiE Britannia, &c., Edit. Wilkins, Vol. L 
WiLK. i. p. 161. Syv^o/FinchenhaUa, or Fencai, near Durham, 
A.D. 798. Our lord bishop Ehanbald commanded the faith of the 
five (Jirit general) synods to be redted, eoncepning which it is thus 
written in the history of the English : " We receive {the faith <f) 
theybe holy and oecumenical synods of the blessed Others, pleasiiig 
unto God, as it is declared in the text of the book before us." It is 
to be observed, that the second council of Nice, which decreed image 
worship, had assumed the title of the seventh general caunoU ; and 
as it had been held a.d. 780, (eighteen years befOTe,) their receiving 
onljfive general councils is at least a presumptiye proof that they 
disapproved of the practice in question. 

Ibid. p.l80 — Eodesioit. Laws ofKeneth, king ofSeaOand, a.d. 840. 

Cc^. I. Venerate sincerely altars, temples, the images of the saimtg 
{divorum statuas), priests, and monks. 

Ibid. p. 186 — Laws of king Alfred the Great, a.d. 876.* 
The preface to these laws commences with the deoakgue, and, 
from the manner in which it is mutilated, it is evident that the wor- 
ship of images at this time prevailed in the Anglo-Saxon diurdi : 
for the second commandment is omitted in its proper place, so that 
the third commandment stands for the second ; and at the end of 
all, by way of making up the number ten, there is this command- 
«» SpeUn. i. 218. e Hist. b. i. c. 26. ^ i^^t. Roflfens. 
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ment, " Thou shcHi not make to thysdf golden or nker gods,*' {deos 
aureos et argenteos nefacito), Alfred contented himself with cropping 
and docking the commandment, and thrusting it into another place ; 
but modern Itomanists omit it altogether, and divide the tenth 
commandment into two parts, in order to complete the number ten : 
thus, " IX. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house ;" and " X. 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's wife or his property." It is 
worthy of remark, that in a work of St. Patricks, "De Unitate 
Subditorum," the decalogue contdns the second commandment in its 
proper place, and transcribed at length : " Habentur mferku (says 
Spdman, i. 54) decern mandata tU a Mose traduntur, non omiiso 
seemkJh Ulo de seuHpHle:' 

WiLK. i. p. 272 CapiMa made in the reign ofJEihdredf A.D. 994. 

C(^. xxm. Let each of the christian laity pray at least twice 
a-day ; and after he hath worshipped his Creator alone, let him in- 
voke God's saints, and pray to them to intercede with God for him; 
first the holy Mary, and (then) all God's saints ; and let those who 
can go to the church do this there. 

Cap. XXIX. Ye ought to admonish your parishioners how they 
ought to pray. After the creed, &c. let them say the Lord's prayer ; 
and then, if plaoe and time permit, let him invoke St. Mary, &c., 
and then arm his forehead with the sign of the cross. 

Ibid. p. 299. In the charter of king Canute, granted to the 
abbey at Glastonbury, a. d. 1032, it is said, that ^' whosoever shall 
observe and respect this charter, God, Hmmah the intercession of 
Mary the mother of God, and dU the saints, will augment his portion 
in the land of the living. The grant of this privilege was written 
and promulgated m the wooden church, and in the presence of king 
Canute." (Malmsbury * de gestis regumJ) 

Nate. About this time the invocadon of the saints was as common 
in England as it is among modem Roman Catholics : in proof of which, 
Wilkins* cites a Latin and Saxon MS. Prayer-book m the University 
Library at Cambridge ; in which, after the invocation of the blessed 
Trinity, the litany contains the foUowing supplications : Sancta Maria, 
ora pro nobis : Sancta Dei Genetrix, ora pro nobis ; Sancta Virgo Vir- 
ginum, ora pro nobis; after which the archangels, angels, aposties, 
martyrs, &c. are invoked. That at one period the Anglo-Saxon church 
was more orthodox in this respect, is evident not only from the negative 
argument of silence, but from the homily appointed to be read in all the 
churches upon the first Sunday in Lent, by public authority, in which 
there occurs the following passage : " Get thee behind me, Satan : it is 
written, man shall worship the ford, and him only shall he serve. It 
is written in the old law that no man should pray to any thing but God 
alone, because no creature is worthy of that honour, but he alone who 
is the maker of all things : to him only we ought to pray. He only is 
very Lord and very God. We desire the intercession of holy men that 
they will intercede for us to their Lord and our Lord ; nevertheless, we 

« In a note at the bottom of p. 299. 

U2 
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do not pray to them as we do to Ood, nor wDl they soffisr it,— aa the 
aneel said to John the apostle, See thou do U noL*' ' It is also obserr- 
abte, that in the PemietUiaU of Ecgbert and Dunstan, (A.D. 750 and 
A.D. 963,) among the prayers appointed to be used for the commuta- 
tion of penance, no mention is niade of Ave-Marias, or prayers to any 
of the saints. And from the Utter, Cbjp. v., it is dear that die modem 
custom of confessing to saints and angels had not been introduced in 
the tenth century into the English diurch.s 

WiLK.i. p. 693.— CarutU. of Richard, Bp. ofOncheitery A.D. 1246. 

Let the laity be admoniabed by their priest to learn the Lord's 
prayer, the Apostles' creed, and the icduMion of the Ueued Vurpm. 
Note, In Anglo-Saxon times the laity were only required to kam 
the creed and the Lord's prayer.'' The worship of the saints, howoTer, 
now formed an indispensable part of devotion. 

Ibid. p. 713.— CWtif. of GUee de BridpoH, Bp. ofSarum, a.d. 1256. 

Also on the day of (pur Saniofu^i passion) all the pariahionera shall 
come to worship the cross, and to offer according to their indination. 
And let no person presume to receive the body of Christ on Easter- 
day, unless he shall have first confessed and adored the cross. 

Note. The followingrubric occurs in the Boman missal in the office 
for Good-Friday. " Then let the priest hjf himself carry the erueifix to 
a place prepared before the altar, and howtng his knees JUp it there : then 
taking off his shoes let him approad^ to adore the cross, hotcinq his h^ees 
thrice before it, and then let htm kiss it Having done so, let Xm r^um 
and resume his shoes and his chasuble. Then let the ministers of the 
altar, and afterwards other clerks and laics, approach two and two^ and 
adore the cross, with three genuflexions." 



Concilia Maon^e Brttannls, &«., Edit. Wilkins, Vol. U. 

WiLK. ii. 423.— Ifofuitiee of WUUam Grenefdd, Arehbi^ of York, 

A.D. 1313. 

It hath lately come to our ears that there is a great resort of 
ignorant persons to a certain image of the blessed Virgin, lately 
placed in the parish church of Foston, as if the divine power resided 
more in it than in other images of the same kind ; and tinis these 
simple persons, by such a concourse, may be easily led to idolatxy 

and error ^^erefore, on every Lord's day and festival, you 

shall publicly prohibit by our authority all our parishioners^ whether 
clergy or laity, from resorting in future to the said church for the 
worship of the said image, or from offering oblations either in money 
or goods in its honour. 

Note. In the beginning of the mandate he instances the case of the 
brazen serpent formed by the command of God to heal the Israditesy 
yet very properly broken by king Hesekiah to prevent idolatry. 

f Elatob'i Anglo* Saxon Homily, p. zW. f WUk. 1. 8S0. 

* WUk. I 146? 
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Concilia MAONiB Bbitannls, ftc.. Edit. Wilkins, Vol. III. 

WiLK. xii. p. 636. — Order for the eanonijsatum of a saM, a.d. 1494. 

In the preamble it is stated, that the Pope alone has the power of 
canonizing a saint ; that he is not to do so till he has been frequently 
and earnestly supplicated ; that holiness of life is not a sc^cient 
qualification without miracles ; and that if it be a delusion, it is pro- 
bable that miracles cannot be continued for above forty days. It is 
also stated, that all canonized saints are to be venerated, and that 
even if the church should err in canonizing a saint, nevertheless the 
prayers which are offered up in honour of such a person are pleasing 
and acceptable unto God; for by faith in Christ all things are 
purified. The ceremony was to be performed with great pomp on 
a temporary altar, erected in the middle of St. Peter's, the Pope 
being assisted by his cardinals. The oblations were to be four large 
ornamented loaves and four barrels of wine ; a painted box contain- 
ing several white doves, of which one at least can fiy away ; another 
similar box full of living birds, and several wax candles. Besides 
the expenses of the ceremony, the fees amounted to eight hundred 
and forty-eight ducats. 

§ HL—ON ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS, AND THE FUR- 
NITURE OF CHURCHES. 

WiLK. CoNCiL. I. p. 111. — Exeerpthnt ofEo^^miy Archbishop of 
York, A.D. 750. 

Ex. 154. If a clerk shall be seen in the church without his colo- 
bium or his cope, and if he clip not his hair and beard after the 
Roman fashion, let him be excommunicated. 

Ism. p. 291. — Pronisiantofihe Wiiemm cA Engsham, {O^ordthire) 
mder JEthdredy a.d. 1009. 
Cap, xxvm. If any pecuniary compensation shall arise out of 
a mulct for sins committed against God, this ought to be applied, 
according to the discretion of the bishop, to Uie purchasing of 
prayers, the relief of the poor, the repair of the churches, the instruct 
tion, clothing, and food of those who serve God, and also to the 
purchase of books, bells, and ecclesiastical vestments, and never to 
az^ worldly vanities. 

Ibid. p. 623.— ConttiMiom of WUUam de Bleys, a.d. 1229. 
Cap. n. In every church let there be tu>o sets of vestments for 
the altar, (with two pair of corporaU and one rochet) : viz. one for 
festivals, and the other for ordinary occasions, in which (l(xtter) the 
priest is to be buried, if necessary. Let there be two altar palls, 
one for festivals, and the other for ordinary occasions ; also three 
linen cloths {for the top of the aUair), one of which at least has been 
consecrated ; two chalices, viz. one of silver, to be used at mass, the 
other unconsecrated and made of tin, with which the priest is to be 
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buried ; two pyxes, viz. one of sQver or ivory, vd de opere lemonttieo^ 
for the host ; the other neat and dean, for the porpose of receiving 
oblations. Let there be also two vessds, one for wine, and the 
other for water ; one pair of candelabra ; one c^iser ; a neat ckru- 
matary; and two cmcifixes, one for procesaons, and the oth^^ for 
the obsequies of the dead. 

WiLK. i. p. 714 CangtUutuM of GUet de Bridport, Bukop €f 

Sanuan, a. d. 1256. 

The parson ought to provide that the dumoel be neat and w^ 
covered, and also {M Mnfft reUOm^ to) ihe altar ; tiiat the ohrisma- 
tory be kept under lock and key, and that the corporals be made of 
fine lin^i dodi. Let him also provide propw phiab for the wine 
and water ; a censer, and candlesticks ; also a lantern and a bell, to 
be carried before the priest when he visits the sick. He ought also 
to provide two processional lights ; and if it should happen that the 
dialioe, or books, or vestments should be stolen, the parson, vicar, 
cha{dain, or any person through whose n^lig^ioe th^ have heesi 
taken away, shall rq>lace thCTi. 

The panahioners ought to provide that the (mom </<A«) church 
be neat and well oovei^ and also the belfry ; and they are bound 
to find bells with ropes, a crucifix, crosses, images, a sUvar dialioe, 
a missal, a chasuble made of silk, sufficient books, and all vestments 
belonging to the altar. Let them also provide a standard (for roga^ 
Ham), a lenten veil, a neat font with a lock, and bells to be carried 
before a funeraL Let them also provide that the burial-ground be 
properly walled in, and free from nettles and otiier noxious weeds. 

The parishioners are also bound to provide the pasdial lights, 

and other lights in the chancd ; and a sufficient number of candles 

for the whole year, at matins, vespers, and mass. They ought also to 

provide hUtted bread, with candles, every Sunday throughout the year. 

Note. Bleeeed bread here does not mean that of the eucharist, but 

bread consecrated by prayer, " thai it may he for the health of the mml 

and body of the receiver. " The ancient eulogim were loaves made out oS 

the same dough as the eucharist, and were commonly sent to those who 

could not attend at the Lord's supper. 



Concilia MAONiE Bbitannle, &c., Edit. Wilkins, Vol. n. 

WiLK. n. p. 280.— CWKtttfion of Archbishop Winehdiey, aj>. 1305. 

That the parishioners of all the churches in our province of 
Canterbury may, for the future, know certainly what repairs belong 
to them, we will and decree that the parishioners shall be bound to 
provide all the things which follow : viz. 

A legendy anHphanary, graU, pidlter, troper, ordinal, mamud, and 
tnissaH. 

Abo a chaUoe, a principal veHment, with a chasMe, a dahuOio, 
a tunic, a choral cope, with all its appendages, (vis. an Me, amyt, 
stole, maniple, and girdle). 
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AfroiOdl for the high altar, with tkfr^e towdt, (two of which have 
been consecrated) ; three eufpUeee, one rochet, a processional cross, 
and another for the dead ; a censer with the boat (na»e) and incense, 
a laniem with a bell, (to be carried before the body of Christ in the 
visitation of the sick), a decent pyx for tlie body of Christ, a lenten 
veU, standards for rogations, hand-bells for the dead, a bier, a vessel 
for holy water, tabkU ofpeaoe fir ike osoulatory, a candelabrum for 
the paschal light, a belfry with bells and ropes, a font with a lock, 
the images in the {bodtf of the) church, the principal image in the 
chancel, the enclosure of the burial-ground, the repair of the nave 
of the diurch both within and without, also the repair of the altar, 
Images, glass-windows, books, and vestments. 

The repair of the chancel both within and without, as well as all 
things which are not expressed here, shall, according to various 
approved constitutions and customs, belong to the rector or vicar of 
the place. 

§ IV.— ON LITURGIES. 
Concilia Magn^ Britannis, &c., Edit. Wilkins, Vol. I. 

Bede's Eccl. Hist. i. p. 27. — The Annoen of Pope Gregory to 
Augustiih A.D. 601. 

Q. 3. Since there is but one faith, why are there such different 
customs in different churches, so that there is one mode of cele- 
brating mass in the holy Roman church, and another in the 
Galilean church? 

A, Your brotherhood knows the custom of the Roman church ; 
but it is my desire, that wherever you find anything which may be 
more pleasing to Almighty God, whether in the Roman or Galilean 
churches, or in any o^er, you carefully choose it and introduce it 
into the English church. 

Wilkins' CoNCiL.i. p. 96.—Cksihberfs canons at Chees-Hoo, a.d. 747.* 

Can, 11. That all presbyters perform every priestly ministration 
in one and the same manner, in baptizing, teaching, and judging, 
(Le. m the con^siondT). 

Can. 12. That presbyters prate not in the church like secular 
poets, nor injure the sense of Uie sacred words by a tragic rant, but 
use a simple and sacred chant according to the custom of the church. 

Qm, 13. That the holy festivals, in all things pertaining to them, 
f.0. in the rite of baptism, the celebration of the mass, and the 
mode of chanting, be solemnized according to the written form which 
we have received from the Roman church ; and also that during the 
entire year the birthdays of the saints be celebrated according to 
the martyrol<^ of the aforesaid Roman church. 

Note, The NataUtia or birthdays of the saints were the anniversaries 

of their death or martyrdom, 

> See p. 208. 
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Cam. 15. That the seven ctnomcal hours by day and night be 
careliilly obs^ved, with psalmody and appropriate diants {etmMm&y 

Ckm. 16. That the litanies or rogations be performed at the 
proper seasons by the clergy and people with great doTOtion, i.«. 
on the seventh day of the calends of May, aiowrdmg to the rdat €3f 
the BamUh ehur^A ; and also aooordmg to <lU cnutom i^imr (meettc^n, 
three days before our Lord's ascension, with fasting till the ninth 
hour and the celebration of mass ; without any vain obaervanoesy 
such as horse-radng or banqueting. Let the rdics of the saints be 
displayed, the pec^le reverently Imeeling. 

Nete, The booatioms were anciently solemn religioas processiaiiflp 
in which the priest and people, chantii^ the lUany, perambalated the 
bounds of the parishy imploring a fruitful season ; ana every parish had 
usually a standard for such oocasioiis, with the patron samt of the 
church painted upon it. In one of archbishop WincfaelBey's consti- 
tutions, (A.D. 1305,) mention is made of these ^^vexUXa pro rogoU^ 
onibua," The rogation procession was in some instances continued 
even after the Rdormation, and a homily was provided for it by the 
reformers, which still stands in the Book qfHonaUe$, Rogation Sunday 
was the fiifth Sunday after Easter. 

Can, 27. Although a man, when he sings psalms, may not undo^ 
stand the Latin words, he ought nevertheless to apply the intentions 
of his heart to those tlungs which at the time being he ought to 
pray to God for. When the psalmody is completed, bowing the 
knees in prayer, they say in the Latin language, or those who have 
not learned it, in their native Saxon, "Lordy haoe tMrey upon hka," 
&c., or that prayer for the dead, ** Lordy according to t&jr great 
mercy grant rest to Ms ecul, and deign to grant hun the joge of 
eoefioiting Hght wiA thy sainti." 

Note, From these canons it is I think evident, that up to this period 
the Roman liturgy had not been umversally received in Englana : for 
if it had, there would have been no occasion for Can. 11, which enjoins 
ludformilj ; or for Can, 13, which orders the English clergy to use the 
Roman ntual and martyrology. Can, 16 expressly makes a distinction 
between <' the ritee qf the jRaman church" and " the custom of our 
ancestors,** 

WiLK. i. p. 22B,^Canons made in king Edgas's reign, ▲.». 960. 

Can, 48. That all priests be unanimous respecting festivals and 
fasts, and that they all pray in the same manner, that they lead not 
the people astray. See also Can, 50. 

lam. p. 252 — JELfriis canons to Widjinusy a bishop, a.d. 970. 

Can, 21. Let {priests) possess the weapons of their spiritual 
war&re before they are ordained, i,e. the holy books : viz. 1. the 
Psalter; 2. the Book of Epistles; 3. the Book of Gospels; 4. the 
Missal ; 5. the Book of Gantides (Ant^honarg) ; 6. the Manual ; 
7. the Kalendar (Numerdle) ; 8. the Passional ; 9. the Penitential ; 
and 10. the Lectionary. A priest hath need of these books, and 
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cannot be without them if he will rightly exercise his function, and 
let him take care that they be well written. 

Wnjt. i. p. 626.—C<mHiMwn$ of Wmiam de Bleys, a.d. 1229. 
Cap. XX. That the rectors of churches have their books corrected, 
for by reason of falsified books many indecent things are read in the 
church. 



§ v.— ON THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD, OBLATIONS, 
MORTUARIES, &c. 

Concilia Magnjb Bbitannlb, Ac., Edit. Wilkins, Vol. I. 
WiLK. L p. 5. — Canons ofSt PaMek, of uncertain date. 

Cap. xn. On ihe MaHon of the dead. Hear what the apostle 
says : ** There is a sin unto death, I do not say that a man should 
pray for it ;" and the Lord says, " Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs,** for how can the sacrifice help the man after his death, 
who during lus life was not worthy to receive it ? 

Ibid. p. 112. — Excerptions ofEe^mi^ Ahp. of York, a.d. 750. 

Ett. 155. The canons teach, that if a clerk die in battle, no 
supplication shall be made for him, either by the oblation or by 
prayer. Let him not however be deprived of burial. 

Ibid. p. 122.— P^mtentioZ ofEc^)ert^ Ahp. of Torky a.d. 750. 

jB. i. €h. 36. For a monk, when he is dead, let mass be sung the 
third day ; for a laic, on the third, seventh, or thirtieth, {according 
to his pi^t) provided that lus firiends are willing to answer for him, 
and to ofier at least some gift at the altar for (the repose of) his 
soul. It is a custom among the Romans to bury the body con- 
sumpti et mariti hominis(?) in the church, to anoint his breast with 
the chrism, and to celebrate mass over him, and to carry him to the 
tomb with psalmody ; when he has been placed in the tomb, to cast 
earth over him : after that, to sing masses for him on the first, the 
third, the ninth, and the thirtieth days. 

Ch. 41. Denys, the Areopagite, said that singing is odious in the 
sight of God when mass is cdebrated for wicked men : but Augustine 
said that it may be celebrated for all men, whether it be of service 
to the dead, or to those who pray and freely immolate the victim. 
Let the man who &sts for the dead take this for his consolation, 
that if he cannot assbt the deceased, God alone knoweth what (sins) 
be hath committed. 

Ibid. p. 171.— Cotinoa ofCeoHchyihe under Widjiredj a.d. 816. 

Cap. X. When any bishop shall depart this life, let the tenth 
part of all his property be given to the poor : and let every English- 
man (of lus) who during his lifetime has become a slave be restored 
to liberty; that thus he may deserve to receive the remission of 
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sins. And immediately, the befls having heen tolled in the chmrohes 
throughout all the parishes, let all the servants of God assemUe at 
the oaihedrdl {hagiltod)^ and there chant together thirty psalms for 
the soul of the deceased : and afterwards let every bishop and abbot - 
cause six hundred psalms and a hundred and twenty masses to be 
celebrated, and let him emancipate three men (slaoes), and give to 
each of them three shillings. And let all the servants of God fiist 
one day ; and for thirty days, after the canonical hours, let them 
repeat seven rosaries of Patemotters; and this having been aooom- 
plished, let them be feasted on the thirtieth day after his death, as 
they are upon the birthday of any of the apostles, &c. 

WiLK. i. p. ISO,— Laiws (eoclenoHieaC) of Keneth, a.d. 840. 

Cap. IV. Leave a field in which a man slain by accident is buried, 
seven years without cultivation. 

(7ap. y. Let every tomb be esteemed sacred, adorn it with the 
sign of the cross, and beware that you trample not upon it with 
your feet. 

Cap. vn. and vm. Let the funeral of an illustrious man, or of 
one who hath deserved well of the state, be celebrated with a melan- 
choly pomp. Employ {on amA an oeoation) two knights. Let one 
of them, sitting upon a white horse, and clothed in splendid attire, 
bear the arms of the deceased; the other being attired in deep 
mourning, with his face veiled, and sitting upon a black horse. 
When both of them, preceding the funeral procession, have arrived 
at the church, let the man {upon the black horse), backing his horse 
to the altar, cry out that "his master is deadf* and, the people 
loading him with curses, let him quickly betake himself to the 
place from whence he came : then let (fhe knight on the white horse), 
going straightforward to the altar, offer to the priest the arms and 
horse of the illustrious dead ; a monument being erected to signify 
that this lord ei\joys immortal life and the land of everlasting light. 
[In process of time, in lieu of the horse and arms, five poimda 
sterling were delivered as an offering to the priest.] 

Ibid. p. 211. — Laws ofHoted Dha, king of Wales, a. d. 943. 

Lib. n. c. 8, § 6. The measure of a burial-ground is a lawful 
acre in^ length, the extremity of which shall touch the threshold 
{of the ehwdCjy and surround it on every side. 

C. 9, § 3. Appoints twelve pounds to be paid to the lord of 
Demeti% for the mortuary of an abbot. 

HoWEL, p. 37 — Thefolloiioing law ofHowd Dha is not in Wtlkins. 

Cap. X. For a fight in a burial-ground, let {a fine of) fourteen 
pounds be paid ; if without, {i. e. in the asylum,) seven pounds, 
of which half is to go to the abbot, and the rest to the priest and 
canons. 
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WiLK. i. p. 227 — CcmodM made t» Ung Edgcu^t reign^ a.d. 960. 

Can, 29. That no man be buried in a church, unless it be known 
that during his life he was weU pleasing unto God. 

Can, 65. That the priest shall give the eucharist to the sick, and 
anoint him, if he denre it; and after his death let him diligently 
cover him up, and permit no idle ceremonies to be performed around 
the body, but let it be decently buried. 

Note, Hence it appears that extreme unction was not then considered 

a sacrament generally necessary to salvation, or the priest woidd have 

been directed to exhort the dying man to receive it. 

Ibid. p. 255 — JElJMs eanont to Wtdfred, a bishop, a. d. 970. 

Can, 35. Ye ought not to make merry over the dead, nor to 
hunt after the corpse, unless ye be invited to it. Then prevent the 
laity from using heathenish songs and their boisterous mirth. Do 
not ye eat or drink where the body lies, lest ye become imitators of 
the heathenish superstition ; and be not gorgeously dressed, but let 
every one wear what belongs to his order. ^ 

Ibid. p. 267. — Capihda made in king JEthelred'^ reign, a. d. 994. 
Cop. IX. It hath been an ancient custom in this country to bury 
the dead often within the churches, and thus to make cemeteries of 
those places which have been consecrated to the worship of God. 
Now we deare, that from henceforward no man be buried in the 
church, unless he be of the sacerdotal order, or (at leagt) a holy 
layman ; so that it be known, that by the sanctity of his life he 
deserved to have his body buried there. We do not, however, wish 
that bodies which have been formerly buried in the church should 
be cast forth ; but where mounds appear, let them be either buried 
deeper in the ground, or else let a way be made over them, and let 
them be brought to a level with the pavement of the church, so that 
no mounds appear there. But if in any place there should be so 
many graves tiiat this cannot easily be done, then let those places 
be used as cemeteries, and let the altar be removed; and there 
let churches be built where men may offer unto God purely and 
reverently. 

Ibid. p. 288. — Provisions of (he Wtsemm at Engsham (Oxfordshire), 
under JSOdred, a. d. 1009. 

Cap, X. Let the Ught-seci be paid thrice a-year ; let the soul-scot 
be always solemnly paid at the open grave; and if a corpse be 
buried out of the proper district, let die soid^soot nevertheless be 
paid to the monastery to which it belongs. 

Note, The following offices are directed to be perfonned b^ the 
monks of Chrisf s church, Oanterbury, upon the death of any of their 
brethren: viz. "seven entire offices; the fifth psalm to be sunf for 
thirtjr successive days ; every priest to sing seven masses ; and all the 
inferior clergy fifty psalms.' 
■> Johnson. ' Text* RoffenB. edit. Hearne, p. 332. 
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WnJL i. p. 383.— Cbufietl of London, under ArchbMop Amdm, 

A.D. 1102. 

Can, 26. That corpses be not carried for burial out of ihdr own 
parish, so that the pajish priest lose his just dues. 

Note, The canon law in this case directed that the corpse should be 
exhumed, and resigned to the priest to whose parish it belonged.* 

Ibid. p. 473. — Council of Cashd, in Irdand, under Bensry U. 
A. D. 1172. 

Ca/n. 6. Let every sick person, in the presence of his confessor 
and neighbours, make a will ; and if he have a wife and children, 
let him divide his personal property into three parts, viz. one for 
his children, and a second for his lawful wife, and the third for his 
own obsequies. 

Can. 7. That to those who die with a good confession, a proper 
respect be shown, both by the celebration of masses, ^., and the 
mode of interment : also that all the divine offices be performed in 
every respect according to the rites of the holy {(JoIMac) church, 
and of the church of England. 

Note, From this canon it would appear, that before this time either 
masses for the dead had not been in use in Ireland, or at least that they 
had been often neglected. It Lb also evident that the mode of cele- 
brating divine service had not been the same in Ireland as in England 
and on the continent 

Ibid. p. 530.— CofuftMiotw of Stephen LangUm, a. d. 1209. 

Cap. I. We decree, that if among the possessions of a deceased 
person there be three or more cattle of any description, the best 
being reserved for him to whom it justly belongs, the second best 
shall, without fraud or collusion, be given to that church from whidi 
he received the sacraments during his life time, as a compensation 
for any omission of which he may have been guilty in the payment 
of personal tithes or oblations. 

Ibid. p. 550.— Council ofDMin, a.d. 1217. 

That the church shall have her rights from the property of ^e 
deceased, after his debts and funeral expenses have been deducted. 

Ibid. p. 570. — Consti$uUons of William de Bleys, Biihop of 
Woroestery a. d. 1219. 

When a parson, vicar, or ministering priest, shall die, let hb 
death be immediately announced to the dean of the place, who shall 
make it known to all the mother churches in his deanery, in eadi 
of which the bells shall be tolled for the deceased; and every 
chaplain shall immediately say a commendation, and on the following 
morning a mass for his soul. In the next chapter which is held in 
that deanery, all the chaplains present shall absolve him by name, 

» Deer. lib. iii. Tit. 38, c. 5, 6. 
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nnging the psalm '' De profimdit." The arohdeaeon of the distriot 
shall idso announce the event to all the deans in his district, each of 
whom shall cause the same order to he ohserved throughout his 
deanery. 

WiLK. i. p. 575. — CouneU of Durham under Biduurd, Bithop of 
Durham, a. d. 1220. 

We strictly prohibit the sale of masses ; and that the laity be not 
dbliged to give or leave any thing by will for the celebration of 
annual or triennial masses. We forbid also priests to load them- 
selves with such a multitude of these annual (commemoratiom) as 
they cannot honestly accomplish, or which may oblige them to hire 
other priests for the purpose. 

Ibid. p. 66^.—StaMes of the dioeese of Sodor, {hie of Mcmy) 
A. D. 1239. 

In mortuaries let the best animal be given to the church, whether 
it be a cow, an ox, or a horse, if it be to the value of six shillings 
or less ; also as far as relates to clothes, it shall be at the option of 
the church whether to receive the clothes or three shillings and 
sixpence. And if he be a poor man, and pay no mortuary, let the 
clothes be taken as they are, and also every fifth penny of his 
personal property, after the payment of his debts, {de Uberis bonis). 
When a man pays a mortuary, let the clergyman have his shoes and 
boots to the value of sixpence, and his hood, hat, or cap, which he 
used on Christmas-day. Also let him have his shirt, girdle, purse^ 
and knife, each to the value of one penny. 

Ibid. p. 713.— CoHsUMUm of GUes de Bridport, Buhop ofSanm, 

A.D. 1256. 

The parson or vicar, upon the death of any landholder, shall 
receive the second best of his cattle, {mdiui aneriumpost d<m>inum) ; 
and if there should not be several cattle, the executors are bound 
to satisfy the parson from the goods of the deceased, before they 
administer to his will. 



Concilia Maon^ Brttannls, &c., Edit. Wilkins, Vol. II. 

WnjL. n. p. 52. — CcnttiJMion of John Peekham, Arehbiihop of 

Canterbury, a. d. 1281. 

Let priests also beware that they oblige not themselves to the 

celebration of peculiar or family masses, so as to prevent them from 

discharging their official duties in the church; and let no man 

presume to undertake the celebration of annals, unless he can, either 
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in person or by proxy, celebrate (man) every day, specially for the 
deceased. Moreover, let no (priMt) undertake the celebration of 
a greater number of annals tiian he hath priests to assist him ; 
unless he who procures these devotions should expressly consent 
that the commemoration of the deceased be joined with others in 
the same mass : nor let the celebrant imagine that by saying one 
mass he can make satisfaction for two persons, for each of whom he 
hath promised to celebrate specially. For although it be said, (De 
Cofueerat, dist. v. cap. N<m medioeriter^) * that not less benefit is 
received when one mass is said for all, than when it is said for each 
person separately,' the canon speaks only of those masses which are 
said with a contrite heart (anxiato eorde), God forbid that any 
catholic should believe, that one mass devoutly celebrated should be 
as profitable to a thousand men as if a thousand masses had been 
celebrated in their behalf with equal devotion. For although Christ 
our sacrifice is of infinite value, he yet does not operate in the 
sacrament or sacrifice with the greatest plenitude of his immensity ; 
for otherwise a single mass would be sufficient for one dead p«w)n. 
Note. Annals were masses said every day, for a year, in behalf of 
a deceased person; trentah were said every day for thirty days; and 
triennmls every day for three years, or one thousand and mnefy^he 
masses celebrated in behalf of the deceased ! Roman Catholics believe 
the mass to be a true promtiatory sacrifice, in which the Lamb of God 
is as really offered up to tne Father as he was upon Mount Calvary : to 
repeat it thus frequently for the liberation of a single soul from purga- 
tory, was therefore a most execrable profanation, especially if it be con- 
sidered that it is only celebrated to expiate venial sins ; for Romanists 
confess, that out of hell there is no reoemption, and that aU who are in 
purgatorywill eventually be saved, whetner masses are said for them 
or not. The argument of St. Paul, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
forcibly applies to the question before us. In cnap. x. verse 11, he as- 
signs as a reason for the frequent repetition of the Levitical sacrifices 
ti^r insufficiency to put away 5m, whereas Christ <* by one ofierin^ hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified."" The extent to which this 
superstitious practice still prevails upon the continent may be seen by 
the following extract " I was greatly amused,'' says Inglis, ** by ^e 
history of a lawsuit that was then pending, while I was at Alicant. A 
certain rich proprietor, having died about six months before, left money 
to the church sufficient to purchase twelve thousand masses for his soul; 
but after a few of these had been said, the masses were discontinued, 
and the process was brought by the heir to recover the sum left for the 

masses The defence set up was sufficiently singular. Those 

upon whom the duty of saying these masses devolved, wiBing to be ex- 
cused from the labour, interceded with his holiness the Pope, who 
declared by his sovereign authority, that the celebration of twelve 
masses should have the same effect, and be as beneficial to the soul of 
the deceased, as the celebration f^i twelve thousand T"* 



■ Heb. vii. 27 ; ix. 12, 26, 28 ; x. 10, 14, 18. 
o Spain in 1830, vol. ii. p. 307. 
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Wile. ii. p. nQ.—ConsHtuH(m9 of the diocue of Sodar, a.d. 1291. 

Cc^. XI. We decree, that, according to the custom of all the 
neighbouring provinces, the church shaJl have the choice of all (the 
ccMe) of the deceased, except one, with all his clothes, and his bed 
or couch : but if he had not a hat (fnretum ?) or couch, let seven pence 
be given (a# a mortuary) ; and let oblations be made for every dead 
person according to his means, both in money and candles, in his 
parish church. And, under the pain of excommunication, we forbid 
that any corpse be buried in another parish, until mass has been 
celebrated for the deceased in his parish church. 

Cap. XXXI. That those who maJce not their wills in the presence 
of a priest shall be considered to have died intestate. 

WiLK. ii. p. 421, A. D. 1312. Be it known by these presents, that 
we, the prior and chapter of the church of Canterbury, grant, that 
five hundred masses shall be celebrated by our fellow-monks in 
behalf of our lord king Edward and Isabella his queen, now great 
with child : viz. one hundred and sixty masses de SpirUu Sancto ; 
one hundred and sixty masses of the holy Virgm ; and a hundred 
and eighty masses of the glorious martyr St. Thomas. We grant 
also, in compliance with tibe devout request of our said lord the 
king, that within a year from the date of these presents, three hundred 
mattes shall be celebrated for the souls of his deceased parents, king 
Edward and queen Eleanor, and also of the lord Peter de Gave- 
ston, lately deceased. We will, moreover, that their souls shall 
specially participate in all the prayers and other spiritual benefits 
which may for ever hereafter be celebrated in thu our church of 
Canterbury. 

Ibid. p. 505. — CKmitiMUm ofEiehard, Bishop of Ossory, a.d. 1320. 

Cap. XVI. Some of our subjects, as we have heard, when they 
are in good health, give all their goods, moveable and immoveable, 
to others, that they may be able to murder (their enemies) without 
incurring the loss of their goods : others, when they are on the 
point of death, give away all theur possessions that they may defraud 
the church and their creditors, leaving nothing for themselves by 
which they may make satisfaction for the rights of the church, or 
pay their deb^ ; thus cruelly defrauding fiieur own souls, after 
death, of works of piety and the suffrages of prayer. We therefore 
decree, that such persons shall not be admitted to christian burial, 
unless with the special license of the bishop. 

Ibid. p. 531. A commission from ihe Archbishop of Canterbury to 
{he dean of Arches^ a.d. 1326, authorising him to absolve a dead 
person who had been excommunicated for the nonpayment of tithes, 
that the body might have christian burial, his wife having bom 
testimony to his repentance before hb death. He was to be absolved 
publicly in the vulgar tongue with the penitential psalm, and all the 
prayers commonly used at the absolution of deceased persons. 
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Ibid. p. 705.^C<mttitHU<m ofArekbithcp Stratford, a.d. 1342. 

Cap. YIL We decree, by the authority of this present ooimcO, 
that no monks, of what profession soever, shall be executors to last 
wills, unless with the permission of the ordinary; and that the 
parish church have its accustomed right out of the portion that 
especially belongs to the deceased. 

Note, The portion of the deeeaeedwhs a part of the property assigned 
by the ordinary for the benefit of the defunct's soul, vhich was deter- 
mined by custom : sometimes, says Lindwood, it was the whote pereonai 
estate, as when there were neither wife, children, nor parents; some- 
times haff, as when there was a wife surviving, but no children; and 
where there were both a wife and children, a third of his personal pro- 
perty was assigned for the expenses of his funeral and masses. Or the 
Sortion of the deceased may simplify the l^acy left to some religious 
ouse where he chose to be buned by his bst will, in whidi case his 
parish church's share was one-fourth.^ 

Cap. IX. We are grieved to the heart to observe that a most per- 
nicious corruption hath lately sprung up in our province, once the 
prelates of churches, beneficed clerks, and some of the laity, when 
they observe probable symptoms of i^proaching death, give away, 
or otherwise alienate, the whole of their property, or so large a pew- 
tion of it, that not only the churches (to the repair of which, or of 
the chancels, books, or ornaments, they were obliged) are deprived 
of all remedy, but also the king and tiieir other creditors, &c., are 
irrecoverably defrauded of their rights. We decree, therefore, that 
such persons shall be deprived of christian burial, any absolution 
from the said sentence whatsoever notwithstanding. 

Cap. X. An anticipated good often becomes an experienced evil, 
and dien an alteration is advisable. Whereas it halii been a devout 
custom of the fiuthful to observe night-watches in behalf of tJie dead, 
before their burial, and to do it sometimes in private houses, to the 
intent that the fiiithful, there meeting together and watching, might 
devoutly intercede for them with God : but, by the arts of Satan, 
this wholesome practice of the ancients has degenerated into buf- 
foonery and filthy revels ; prayers are neglected, and these watchings 
have become rendezvous for adulteries, fornications, thefts, £i. 
Wherefore we ordain, that when the clergy have performed the 
ewequMi of the dead, none for the future be admitted to the aooos- 
tomed night-watches in private houses. 

Note. The exequies were devotions performed in behalf of the deceased, 
while the corpse remained above groimd. In these constitutions, I have 
adopted Johnson's translation nearly verbatim. And here it may be 
remarked, that Irish wakes are very similar to the practice condenmed 
in the last chapter. 

P liindwood ap. Johnson. 
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Concilia MAONiE BiuTANNLfi, &c,, Edit. Wilkins, Vol. III. 
WiLK. iii. p. 566. — Provineial eauneU ofCcuhd atlAmeriek, a.d. 1453. 

Can. 14. That mendicant friars are bound to pay to the parish 
church tL fourth part of the goods bequeathed to them by a deceased 
person. 

Ccm, 42. That when a married person dies, all the property of 
both parties shall be computed in the will, after deducting debts* 

Can, 69. Let there be no public whipping .of the laity in burial- 
grounds, contrary to the will of the bishop. 

Can. 78. That the ancient custom of the province of Cashel, 

with respect to the heriot of a bbhop, be observed, viz. the best ring, 

cup (ciphum)^ chair, or breviary {porHforium)^ to be paid to the 

archbishop ; or by an inferior prelate to the bishop of the diocese. 

Note, The heriot was paid as a token of subjection to the feudal 

lord on the vassal's death, or to tiie ecclesiastical superior; whereas the 

mortuary was a compensation for omitted tithes paid to the rector. 

Ccm, 79. That the revenues of a beneficed person, for a year 
from the day of the incumbent's death, shall belong to his executors. 

Ibid. p. 739. — Grievances of the House of Commons against the 
Cler^, A.D. 1530. 

I. For the excessive fines which ordinaries took for probates of 
wilb ; insomuch, that Sir Henry Guilford declared in open parlia- 
ment of his fidelity, that he and other being executors to Sir William 
Ck>mpton, knight, paid for the probate of his will to the cardinal and 
the archbishop of Canterbury a thousand marks sterling. 

n. The great polling and extreme exaction which the spiritual 
men used in taking corpse-presents or mortuaries ; for the children 
of the dead should all die for hunger and go a-begging rather than 
they would of charity give to them the silly cow, which the dead 
man ought if he had but only one : such was the charity of them. 
Note, In the 14th century, Isabel, duchess of York, directed by will, 
that on the day of her death one hundred trentals and one hundred 
psalters should be said for her soul, and that at her funeral her best 
norse should be given as a mortuary. <i Among the revenues of the 
church in his time, Tyndal mentions the following, itulependentfy of 
tithes: ** 1. For tiie probates of wills. 2. The four offering-days in a 
year, (such as Easter dues, smoke farthings at Pentecost, &c.), and also 
personal tithes ; so that even a servant is obliged to pay the tenth of his 
wages, 3. Mortuaries ; which usually consisted of a horse or a cow, a 
bed completely furnished, a gold chain, or one hundred marks. 4. St. 
Hubert's rent,' St Alban's Icmd, St. Edmond's ri^ht, St. Peter's patri- 
mony. 5. For bead-rolls, christenings, churchings, banns, marriage 
fees, offerings at weddings and funerals, oblations for wax-lights, offer- 
ings to images, &c. 6. For confession; yea, and many enjoin the 
penance of having masses said, exacting a sum of money for that pur- 
pose. 7. Soul-masses, dirges, months-minds, peace-minds. All-souls' 
day, trentals, indulgences. 8. The mother-church and high-altar must 

q NlcoUs, Vet. Test. p. 135. 
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have Bomething in cTerv wOl. 9. The oblations at priests' first masses; 
and no man is professea, of whatever religion it be, but he must bring 
somewhat. 10. Fees to bishops for hallowing, or rather conjuring, 
churches, altars, vestments, altar-cloths, &c., and also the heavy 
expenses of books, vestments, &c provided by the parish. 11. St. 
Peter's pence. 12. Last of all, what swarms of bej^ging friars are there. 
The parson sheareth, the vicar shaveth, the parish priest polleth, the 
friar scra^eth, and the pardoner pareth : we lack but a butcher to pull 
off the slun."' The ordinary price of a mass was anciently foorpenoe ; 
but if they dealt in the gross, it was forty marks for two thousand.* 

r Tyadal's Works, edit Russell, 1828, vol. ii. p. 969, &c. 
• Fosb. Encycl. Antiq. U. 686. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE PENITENTIAL DISCIPLINE OP THE ANCIENT ENGLISH— THE 

TEMPORAL LAWS OP THE ANGLO-SAXONS, &C.— TRIAL BY 

ORDEAL^ AND VARIOUS OTHER OBSOLETE PORMS. 



§ 1. — VeniaL and Mortal tins, — AUrUim. 

That be may the better understand what follows, I must femind 
the^ reader that Roman Catholic theologians have always made 
a distinction between venial and mortal sins. 

The initials of the seven mortal sins are included in the word 
Salioia:* — viz. SuperUa (pride), Avaritia (avarice), Luxuria 
(luxury), Invidia (envy), Gida gluttony), Ira (anger). Acedia 
(recklessness or despair). 

These sins, which entail the penalty of everlasting death, are 
supposed to be fully remitted by the absolution pronounced by the 
priest in the sacrament of penance, quoad otdpam, but not quodd 
pcenam; for it is believed that a certain temporal punishment 
(proportionate to the nature of the offence) is still entailed upon 
the penitent, and must be expiated either by satisfaction and good 
works in the present life, or in purgatory hereafter.^ 

According to this doctrine, the salvation wrought for us by the 
blood of Jesus was neither fidl nor complete : it was a commutation 
of punishments and not a free pardon. 

Although contrition, confession, and satisfaction, are said to be 
the parts of this alleged sacrament, a perfect contrition is by no 
means deemed an essential qualification for the benefits which it is 
designed to confer. According to the doctrine of the council of 
Trent, they may be attained through the medium of this sacrament 
where there is only a servile fear of punishment without any mixture 
of love. This imperfect repentance is termed by the schoolmen 
attriaon^ and it has been even a question among them whether an 
explicit resolution to abstain from sin for the future was to be 
considered an essential requisite. 

The following passages are cited as vouchers for the truth of my 
statement: 



> Bondart, Cateoh. Tlieol. torn. i. 67. ^ Schram, iii. 381, Ace 

xa 
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dOB ATTRITION — ^VENIAL SINS NEED NOT BE CONFESSED. 

** Ctlm contritio perfecta extiit sacnmentuxn poenitentise jastifioet, 
ide6 non est dispositio necessaria ad sacramentum pcBnitentue.''^ 

^* Etiam in articulo mortis, non tenetur quis ad eliciendam con- 
tritionem perfectam, si possit suscipere sacramentum poenitentis, 
vi prseoepti poenltentiaB."** 

** Attritio est dolor de peccatis, qui vel ex turpitudints peocati 
consideratione, vel ex Gehenna, vel poenarum mete community 
concipitur. Cimtritio oritur ex timore flliali; a^itio ex servile. 
Contritio (denique) nunquam est sine charitate et gratift, sed ottriHo 
potest esse sine his cum auxilio speciali."* 

** Quffiritur in schoHs an ad veram oontrition^n, formoie ^ ex- 
plioihim propositum non peccandi de csetero requiratur, an verb 
virtuale et implidtum sufficiat."' 

In the Church of Rome absolution is pronounced before satis- 
faction, and a man being thus freed from the penalty of et^nal 
death may deliberately choose whether he will make restitution in 
the present life, or undergo the temporoi punishment of his crime in 
purgatory hereafter. ^ 

Turlot proposes the following question : — ** Quibus mmOes sunt 
iUi qui in hac vit& negligunt poenitentiam agere, proBdifferUes tn 
purgatorio pceruu dare f' and hb answer to it, which is a fearful 
exposition of the doctrine of purgatory {the horrors of which are 
drcunutanHaUy detailed in a legend) would be sufficiently dis- 
couraging to any one who could bring himself to believe that 
doctrine, yet felt inclined to make such an experiment: but ^e 
same writer has assured us, th t^ very same page^ that the living 
may make satisfaction for the dead, assist them by their prayers^ 
and commute their penalties;^ and any person who is conversant 
with the theology of his church must be aware that there are sundry 
means and appliances to shorten the road from purgatory to heav^i. 
Masses for the dead have been at all times marketable commodities, 
sold at the rate of about two shillings apiece;* and in Roman 
Catholic states a wealthy profligate frequently ends a life of sdfish 
enjoyment by making his soul his heir. Indulgences will be con- 
sidered hereafter. YeniaL sins differ from those which are morUd 
rather in degree than in kind. They bear towards each other the 
same relation that a pilferer does to a thief, the '*parmtas nuOerias" 
being the recognized distinction between them. 

Those who are guilty of venial sins are never obliged to confess 
them to a priest : for according to S. Thomas Aquinas^ they are 
compendiously remitted by the recital of the Lord's Prayer, by the 
general confession made during the celebration of mass, or by the 
aspersion of holy water. 

« Tom. Hi. cap. zrii. f 1061. <> Ibid. Schol. 2. 

« Turlot, Thesaur. p. 753. f Schram, ibid, f 1059, SchoL 

r Scbram, torn. iii. p. 395, f 1078, Schol. I. b Toriot, Thesanr. pp. 796, 796. 

* Diocesan Statutes of the ProTince of Leinster. 

j Apud Boudart, Theol. Cat. torn. ii. p. 94. See also Toriot, p. 466. 
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The following passage has been translated from Boudart : 

^' Q. Prove that many venial sins cannot constitute one mortal 
sin. 

*^ A. It is evident from the practice of the Church, according to 
which no venial sins, however often repeated, need be confessed. 

" Q. Is it then possible for many venial thefts to constitute at 
length one mortal theft ? 

" A. No, unless there was an intention from the beginning of 
stealing a large sum of money." ^ 

§ 2. The Loaf MoraHUy of the ConfiisUmdl, 

" By their fruits yb shall know them," is an infallible test 
given to us by the Son of God himself,^ nor can we expect a pure 
system of mondity wh^re we find a corrupt £uth. Accordingly, the 
schoolmen and casuists of the Church of Rome have, by their mis- 
chievous ingenuity, lowered the standard of obedience, teaching 
men how nearly they may approach to the confines of guilt without 
incurring its penalty : and the practical result of these principles 
has been such as we might naturally expect; for men do not 

''GATHER GRAPES FROM THORNS, OR FIGS FROM THISTLES." 

The evidence which I am about to lay before the reader has been 
carefully selected by myself from the works of the most celebrated 
casuists and divines of that church, infoariably published hy authority ^ 
and in most instances used as text-books in the theological seminaries 
and universities throughout Ireland, and France, and Italy, and 
Spain. 

To exhibit at a glance the extent of the evil, and to classify my 
materials, I shall follow the order of the decalogue, collating the 
principles of these casuists as we go along with their practical 
results in Ireland and upon the continent.™ 

I. THOU SHALT HAVE NONE OTHER GODS BUT ME. 

''It is questioned whether God ought to be loved intensively 
above all things. Wiggers, Sylvius, Billuart, &c. deny it, but 
Steyart, Daelman, Dannes, &c. affirm it^ as I think wiUi greater 
probability."- 

" All outward marks of reverence except sacrifice are common to 
God and to his creatures, &c."° 

% '^ Shocking as it may appear, I am sure I do not exaggerate 
when I say, that throughout Italy, Spain, &c., far one bnee bent to 
God, thousands are hiwed before the shrine of the Vir^ and the 
josntf."' 

k Oatech. Theol. LcmiiiU, 1700, torn. i. p. 57. > Matt vii 16w 

■ The Ulustrationt from traveUen wiU be distingaithed by the mark f before 
them. 

• Deni; Theol. tom. ii. p. 317, num. 1S6. 
o Torlot, p. 512. See aWe, p. 363, &c. 
^ Rome in the 19th Century. JEdlab. 1836, toL i. p. 33, &c. 
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n. THOU SHALT NOT MAKB TO THYSELF AHT GRAVEN IMAGEy &C. 

'^God the Father is usually represented as an aged man irith 
a white beard, to signify his eternity and providence/* ^ 

" The images of Christ, of the mother of God ever a virgin, and 
of the other saints, are to be had and retained, and due honour and 
veneration is to be paid to them."' 

" Beyond all doubt the honour and veneration which we raider 

before an image in some way terminates in the image We kiss 

images, we carry them (in procession), we place them in an honour- 
able position, we uncover our heads, heaad our knees, and fall down 
before them, with other marks of reverence."t 

^ " Above the altar (of Florence cathedral) the statue of God 
himself, the Eternal Father, was pointed out to me sitting behind 
some candlesticks."* 

** The huge bronze statue of St. Peter (at Rome) was dressed in 

full canonicals, in honour of the saint's anniversary Several (of 

the devout) were kissing the toes, which are literally worn away by 
the lips of devotees, — yet this statue was made to represent Jupiter 
Ammon!**^ 

** July 8th. Went to the church of St. Augustine at Rome, to see 
the image of the miraculous Virgin. As a work of art it has but 
little merit, but it is the idol of tlie true believe. Multitudes were 
entering and kneeling before the image, then devoutly kissing the 
toes which are nearly worn away. All this reminded me of the 
Hindoo idols I have seen in India. I recollect visiting a huge and 
hideous figure in a temple on the river Ganges below Benares ... 
Where is the difference between the two scenes? the idolatry is 
the same in both."^ 

m. THOU SHALT NOT TAKE THE NAME OF THE LORD THT QGD 

IN VAIN. 

*' Concerning a promissory oath, it is to be observed that it can 
have no necessary obligation unless it proceed from the intention of 
him who swears it : for an oath without (such) intention is no oath 
at all, and therefore not binding."^ 

*' It appears then to be the common opinion (of divines) that a 
simulated oath, made with a just and prudent equivocation, is not 

binding I say then, in the first place, that when he who swears 

attaches a different meaning to the words of the oath from that in 
which it is administered, using a prudent equivocation (utens pru- 
denti amphib6logia\ and not doing injustice to the other, he is only 
bound by the oath according to his own intention."* 

^ Turlot, p. 16. r ConcU. Trident, sessio zrr. 

• Turlot, Thesaur. p. 513. * Rome in the 19th Cent., ubi snpnu 

" Camming'8 Notes of a Wanderer, toI. i. p. 64. " Ibid. p. 71. 

« Snarez, Op. edit. Mogunt. 1623, torn. ii. p 323. x Ibid. p. 331. 
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" The following are not oaths : * by my faith,' *by the faith of a 
Christian/ &e. Concerning the forms, * so help me God,' * by God/ 
* I speak in the presence of God,' 'God knows that I speak the truth,' 
there are various opinions (as to whether they are oaths or not) ; but 
I think that it must depend upon the intention of the person who 
uses them/'y 

" It is not a mortal sin if you swear falsely as far as regards the 
words of the oath, but according to the intention of him who admin- 
isters it." ** Nor is it a mortal sin to break a promise which has 
been confirmed by an oath when it relates to a matter of trifling 
importance."' 

" A bishop may dispense with the obligation of oaths which have 
not been specially reserved to the jurisdiction of the Pope whether 
by law or custom."' 

*' It is to be noted that blasphemy is not always a mortal sin ; for 
sometimes it arises from inadvertence."'* 

*' Blasphemos dicas qui jurant per pudenda membra Christi. Ju- 
rare (autem) per honesta membra Christi non est blasphemia."' 

" No perjiuy is a mortal sin whif h is committed without delibera • 
tion."d 

" A wife who is compelled by her husband to swear that she will 
speak the truth, although she be really an adultress, may say * I am 
not,' making the mental reservation ' that I shoxdd tell you dbcut it ;' 
or that she is not now an adultress, as her sin has been cancelled by 
confession and (the sacrament of) penance. She may therefore 
(lawfully swear) that she is not guilty of the sin of adultery, 
inasmuch as she believes thb to be morally true after confession."* 

A confessor, if he should be questioned as to what has been re- 
vealed to him in the confessional, " may swear before a judge that 
he knows nothing about the criminal's guilt : for as a man he knows 
nothing about it, and only knows it as he is God's vicar/' (" quia 
reverk ut homo nescit et tantiim scit ut vicarius Dei").' 

" That the church has a power of relaxing vows and oaths is clear 
from the general concession made by Christ, (Matt, xvi.)."* 

" He who has a power of dispensation as far as regards his (spiri- 
tual) subjects, may dispense in his own case, inasmuch as he is a 
member of the same community, and (ought not to be) in a worse 
condition than his subjects." *» 

" Q. Does he swear who says * God knoweth that I speak the 
truth'? 

J Aphorism! Confeesariorum ex Doctoram Sententiis Ck)llecti, auctore Em- 
manuel Sa. Parisiis, 1599, p. 363. 
« Ibid. pp. 364, 366. • Ibid, circa p. 370. 

^ Toleti Instr. Sacerdotum Rothomagi, 1619, lib. It. c. 13, circa p. 626. 
c Ibid. p. 630, lib. ir. c. 14. 

^ Sayrii Clavis Regia Sacerdotum Westfalliae, 1628, lib. ▼. c. 4, num. 18. 
« Ibid. lib. ▼. c 4, num. 24, circa p. 256. 
f Schram, tom. iii. c. 17. § 1101, Corollarum. 

t Dens, Theol. Tract, dc Legibus, num. 63, p. 346, Dubl. 1832, tom. ii. 
h Ibid. nam. 64, p. 347. 
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** B, I reply, Sylvius and Snares distanguiah between these wcMds 
ii they are merely spoken emmdathe or rimpUcUer <i ^maiwe, in 
which cases they amount not to an oath, being a simple dedaratioii 
that God knoweth all things : but that if a man says them trnwooH 
tive, calling Qod to witness, who knoweth all things, it is really an 
oath. Navarre says that the words, ' God knowM whether I epeak 
the truth,' do not contain an oath."^ 

" Q. To whom belongs the power of dispensing with an oath? 

"R. Principally to the supreme Pontiff. but not withoat 

reasonable cause By ordinary right it belongs also to biah<^», 

but not to parish priests.'*J 

% ** It will be easily seen, from what I have sud, that I found 
ample confirmation of what I had often heard — ^the small regard for 
veracity among the Irish peasantry, and their general disr^ard of 
an oath. To save a relative from punishment, or to punish any one 
who has injured a relation, an Irish peasant will swear anything."^ 

^'Anything may be proved at Naples: for witnesses r^fularly 
attend Uie courts to be hired to swear to any fact"' 

lY. BBMBMBER THAT THOU KEEP HOLT THE SABBATH-DAT. 

** The observance of the Lord's-day is not a law of God (as aome 
imagine), but an eccLsiastical precept, and a (laudable) custom df 
the faithful."- 

'' Q, What is to be considered a sufficiently notable violation of 
this commandment to constitute a mortal sin ? 

" R. Bonacina and Collet consider a servile labour continued for 
one Jiour a * matebia obavis.' Marchantius mentions three haun, 
but La Croix specifies two hours, and this is the opinion generally 
received. But I think, with Suarez, that the qucdity of the work 
ought to be attended to, so that if it be a very laborious a less, and 
if very easy a greater time may be required" (to constitute a mortal 

Read also Tolet's Inetruetio Saeerdotum, lib. iv., cap. 25, per tot. 
Edit. Rottomsgi, 1619, p. 688, &c. 

f " I passed a Sunday at Thomastown ... the shops were crowded 
after mass. All the country people who had money flocked into the 
stores to buy some little thing."' 

"Yesterday at the (English) ambassador's chapel (Paris), the 
voice of the minister was occasionally drowned by the sound of a 
hammer of a neighbouring blacksmith ; and in the Roman Catholic 
churches it is by no means unusual for the priest to stop the service 
for a few minutes until the noise in the street^ caused by persons 

* Dens, Theol. IVact. de Legiboa, nun. 132, torn. It. p. 169. 
J Ibid. num. 177, p. 315. 

^ Ingli8*8 Ireland in 1834, Lond. 1834, vol. i. p. 284. 
1 Rome in the 19th Cent. vol. iii. p. 220. 

• Tolet, nU snpn. lib iv. c. 25, p. 691. 

n Dens, nbi ivpra, torn. ii. num. 82, p. 879. • Ireland In 1834, vol. i. p. 81. 
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who pursue their daily calling, has passed away. I have been in 
a church while a mountebank was getting up his exhibition on the 
outside, ready for the congregation on leaving the sacred edifice."' 

y. HONOUR THT FATHER AND THT MOTHER, &0. 

** A son may denounce his father (to the Inquisition) if he be a 
heretic, but he is not bound to do it unless there be a danger of per- 
verting others."^ "A man may slay his fiither in defence of his 
country.*" 

VI. THOU SHALT DO NO MURDER. 

** If any one shall have committed adultery or murder, reflecting 
only imperfectly or superficially upon the enormity of his crime, the 
tin is merdy venial, though the acts themselves be most atrocious. 
This is evident, because a knowledge of the wickedness of an 
action is essential to make it sinful : thus, in order to be guilty of 
mortal sin, a man must not only have a full knowledge of its wicked- 
ness, but he must also duly consider it while he is committing the 
crime.''* ''He who causes abortion before the quickening of the 
child (i.e. before the fortieth day), although he sins grievously, is 
not yet disqualified by irregularity (from receiving holy orders) ; 
for that which is not as yet quickened is not as yet a man, and 
so he who causes the abortion is not a murderer."' 

" Note. If there be any doubt whether or no the foetus was alive, 
it ought to be submitted to the decision of the Pope. Xystus V. 
decided that he who caused abortion was irregular (i.e. incapable 
of orders) ; but this irregularity was annulled by Gregory XIV. 
According to Xystus, he was irregular who gave medicine to a 
woman to prevent her from conceiving ; but this irregularity was 
also taken away by (Pope) Gregory."" 

'' Note. 'Before iheforfieth dav,' i.e. if it be a male foetus^ for a 
female is quickened about the eightieth day."^ 

" The penalties imposed by Pope Sixtus V. upon those who pro- 
cure abortion are only in force if the foetus should be alive."* 

** Q. May heretics be compelled to return to the church ? 

" B. By aU means, inasmuch as they belong to the jurisdiction of 
tlie church, and may be punished by her, and are condemned by 
(her) anathema. 

** Q. What if they should prove obstinate, may they be slain ? 

" B. Clearly, for thus are we taught by the holy Scriptures and 
the orthodox fathers."* 



P Paris Corretp. of the Globe, MoniingPost, April 3, 1840. 

4 Apborismi Confesssrionun, nlii supra, p. 384. ' ibid. p. 288. 

• De Rhodes, Tbeologle Seholastiqne, torn. i. p. 3. 

t Tolet, qU supra, p. 311. > Ibid. p. 313. 

^ Ibid. p. 313. « Apborismi Confess, ubi supra, p. 

X Tnrlot, Thesavr. p. 194. 
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<< Q. What is the lot of heretics after death? 

" B, They are condemned to the eternal fire of heU."y 

% " The most numerous class of cases at most Irish assizes, is ho- 
micides committed at fairs. There were many of these prosecutions 
at the Ennis assizes ; and although I had alr^y heard much about 
these factions, I had no conception of the extent of the evil nor of 
the bitterness ¥rith which it is attended A ruffian may be occa- 
sionally found in England who would flay a man alive to become 
possessed of his purse; but I greatly question whether out of Ireland 
J^ men could be found in any one parish, ready to beat one 
another's brains out with sticks and stones, and all but glorying in 
the deed."* 

The brigands of Italy and Spain are devout worshippers of the 
blessed Virgin and the saints, yet continually steep their hands in 
the blood of their fellow-creatures!' 

Vn. THOU SHALT NOT COMMIT ADULTERY. - 

" Non est adulterium si maritus aliquam solutam cognoscit.'"' 

^' Quamvis sit mortale peccatum fomicatio, tn duobus tamen catQmg 

potest non esse pecoatwnii{\) Similiter, si ebrius non compos 

rationis id faceret non peccaret."* 

'' Puellam vi oppressam non teneri ad damandum, ait Soto : exis- 
timat enim sufficere non oonsentire."** 

'^ Altcrum peccatum est inordinatus ooncubitus, ctmi nempe foemina 
in copulU est desuper aut cum mas retrb accedit, vase non mutato. 

Inter oonjuges non est mortale, nisi sit periculum semims 

efiusionis extra vas."* 

'' Qui duas sorores cognovit turpit^r, alteram secundiim naturam 
alteram contra naturam, non inficitur incsestu."' 

'* Mulieres accepta a religiosis professis ob turpem actum tenentur 
monasterio restituere, etiamsi quod acoeptum datum fuerit religiosis 
a ssecularibus ad quoslibet usus : monasterio enim monachus acquirit 
quicquid acquirit. Monasterium tamen ex rationabili causft, vel ob 
paupertatem meretrids, wiL ne reUffumu infamid ajficiatury condonare 
potest acceptum ab e&."« 

*^ Peccatum fuisse cum fili& confessionis non est necessarib expli- 
candum (etsi quidam putant) non est enim id inctestus."^ 

"Non tenetur quis vitare alterius osculum libidinosum si non 
potest sine scandalo."* 

" Potest et foemina quseque et mcu pro turpi corporis usu pretium 
acdpere et petere, et qui promisit tenetur solvere.''^ 

1 Turlot, Thesaunis, p. 195. « Inglis's Ireland, i. 282, 293. 

• Rome in the 19th Century, vol. Hi. p. 406 — 415. 

^ Summa Cardinalis Hostiensis, Lugd. 1517| fol. 433. 

c Tolet, ubi supra, lib. v. c. 10, p. 757. «* Ibid. p. 759. 

e Ibid. c. 13, p. 772. f Ibid. p. 775. 

t Ibid. c. 19, p. 796. •» Apborismi Confess, p 91. 

* Aphorismi Confess, p. 400. j Ibid. p. 400. 
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" Pennitti quidem possunt peccata minora ut vitentur graviora : 
aic enim permiUUur meretricium ne fiant; adulteria/'^ 

** Martinus de M agistriB docet fonucationem esse levius peooatum 
furto. Ratio ejus est quia furtum est per se et intrindol malum, 
fomicatio autem simplex non est de se mala et peccatam mortale, 
sed soliim est mala quia prohibita est lege positlvd, Divin&.''' 

'* Peccatum in genere suo mortale potest fieri venUde daobus 
modis : primb ex parvitate materiie, secundo ex imperfecta delibe- 
ratione."- 

" Conmiunit^r dicitur qubd pro simplici fomicatione quia (olerioas) 
deponi non debet cdm pauoi nn« iUo viHo invemcmtwr,**'^ 

% "1 will not say that the system of cavalieri servenH is unwersal 
in Italy. There is no rule without an exception ; but after a two 
years' residence in Italy, and a very general acquaintance among 
the Italians^ I have known few without them, except brides who 
have not yet chosen them, or aged ladies who have lost them. In 
the pasty present, or future tense caoaUeri serventi are common to 
them all : but whatever may be our opinion of the nature of this 
connection, and of the virtue of the fair Italiaos, that of their own 
eountrywomeny as well as of all the foreigners of all nations whom I 
have heard speak of them, is undeviaHng (u to their general fraUty, 
Indeed, to do them justice, the very pretence of virtue it often 
wanting: and such is tiie general toleration of vice, that no extremes 
of licentiousness, however open, exclude a woman firom the society 
in which her rank entitles her to move." With respect to the 
middling and lower classes, '^ their virtue I fear cannot be much 
boasted of; and, like their superiors, few are without their lovers 
and their intrigues." ^^ 

« Munich is at least not worse than Vienna, for nothing can be 
worse. From a statement in the Hambwgh Corretpondenty in May 
1821, it appears that 304 legitimate children were bom in Munich 
in the first three months of the year, and 307 Utegitimate chUdren! 
If to the acknowledged we add those of the ostentibfy legitimate, 
who have no other claim to the title than the maxim, * pater est 
quern nuptia demonstramtf' what a result comes out as to the moAJity 
of these capitals I ^ 

Vni. THOU SHALT NOT STEAL. 

^' He is not guflty of theft who steals under the pressure of urgent 
necessity.'"* 

''He is not bound to make restitution who has been equally 
ii^ured by the person whom he injures. Nor is he who has com- 

k AphoriMni Confess, p. 483. i ClaTis Regis Saeerd. num. 29, p. 619. - 

* Dens, ubi supra, torn. i. p. 376. 

■ Grattan, Dist. Izzzi. cap. 6 In Gloss. 

^ Rome in the 19th Centory, vol. iii. pp. 318, 237. 

P Rnsseirs Tonr in Germany, Edinb. 1835, toI. ii. p. 284. 

4 Tolct, lib. ▼. c. 16, p. 779. 
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pounded with the bishop or the Pope for doubtful restitutionay or in 
whose case they have been remitted by the Pope. 

'< Nor is a harlot bound to return what she has extorted by the 
usual falsehoods (of her trade).''' 

<* The third difficulty relates to the quanHfy which b to be deemed 

sufficient to constitute a mortal sin This question, from its very 

nature, as well as from the conflicting opinions of authors, is (ex- 
ceedingly) difficult and obscure : the more andent theologians and 
summists having laid down no fixed rule upon the subject, but left 
it to the prudence of the confessor or the consdence of the penitent, 
to be determined according to the circumstances of person, tim^ 
and place. ' 

(1.) '* Some are of opinion that two or three pieces of gold (dw>9 
out tres awreos^)j from the very nature of the case, must be a suffi- 
cient quantity to constitute a mortal theft from whomsoever they 
are stolen, although it be a king, and two juUusei if stolen firom a 
poor man. This opinion was held by Sotus, Anthony de Cor^uba, 
Johannes Major, Peter Navarre, and Peter de Arragon. 

(2.) ** Others, more scrupulous, (say) that one or two pieces of 
silver, or even half a piece of silver, would be enough to constitute 
a mortal theft ; and that if a man were to steal a goat, or a hen, or 
anything else to the value of one jvUus, it would be a mortal theft^ 
but venial if he stole anything to an inferior amount." 

(3.) " Others consider any theft venial which is under the value 
of half a piece of gold. 

(4.) ''I omit the opinion mentioned by Peter de Arragon and 
Peter Navarre, that a hundred pieces of silver, or even a hundred 
pieces of gold, would not of themsdves absolutely constitute a mor- 
tal theft, unless the person from whom they are stolen should be 
seriously injured by it. For this opinion is unquestionably frdse, and 
would open a way to a host of evils. It was held by Dominic 
Bannes {Cap, n. Qu. 96, Art. 6); for he tells us that if a son -were 
to steal fifty pieces of gold firom a wealthy parent he would not sin 
mortally, but that a servant who should steal from the same person 
even a single ducat would sin mortally. He says also that if one 
of the king's officers, to whose care many thousand pieces of gold 
are entrusted, were to steal one or two hundred (of these pieces) he 
would not sin mortally — which opinion is far too lax. 

(5.) '' The opinion of Navarre and others, who affirm ihat the 
theft of two silver rials would be mortal, seems to me too severe ; 
and although no certain rule can be laid down> we may yet take it 
for granted that there must be an amount of money so great as to 
constitute a mortal theft from whomsoever it may be stolen. Sotus 
and others rightly judge, that if two or three golden crowns should 

r Aphorismi Ck)nfe8farioitun, pp. 536, 636. 

■ This and the five following paragraphs are from Sayers, Qavis Regia, p. 614, 
num. 9. 
< Uuttre— golden eroums ? « i. e. a rial of silver,— for thos It is ezpldned. 
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be stolen, even from a king, who would receive no real injury from 
the loss of them, the theft would yet be mortal ; and they are fol- 
lowed in this opinion by Ludovicus Lopez. In the case of ordinary 
persons the theft of four or five julii^ would be mortal, or one or two 
reals or a Julius if stolen from a poor person. 

** Q. What quantity appears to be absolutely sufficient to consti- 
tute a mortal theft ? 

^'B. The most common and plausible opinion lays dovm as a 
criterion the daily wages or stipend of an honest artizan, which at 
this time and in this country may be estimated at about three or four 
shillings. But in places where money is more or less abundant a 
greater or a less sum must be fixed as the standard."* 

" They appear to judge oorrectiy who think that, in places where 
money is as plentiful as it is now in this and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, a golden crown, or three florens, are requisite to constitute 
a mortal theft ; and although a few stivers should be deficient, the 
sin would yet be mortal." « 

** Q, Let us suppose the case of a man whose many petty thefts 
at length amount to a considerable sum. Is he bound to restore it 
an pain of mortal sin ? 

*' B, Navarre holds that he would not be guilty of mortal sin, 
and this opinion appears to the author to be the true one."' 

'' The seventh difficulty relates to the case of a man who should 
steal many trifiing sums from a number of difibrent people, amount- 
ing to a considerable sum altogether, would he be guilty of mor- 
tal sin? 

''In this doubtful case there is a variety of opinions among 
divines."' 

** Q. Is the man who has stolen a large sum of money by a 
series of little thefts, bound to restore the whole on pain of mortal 
sin? 

^*B, By no means: but that he may be free from the mortal 
sin of unjust detention, it is sufficient for him to restore what he 
has stolen, to such an amount that it may be no longer a notable 
quantity."* 

T " In Sicily, at the British mess-table, some friends of ours were 
eye-witnesses to the fact of the silver spoons being pocketed by 
two nobiemen who dined there by invitation : and this circumstance 
happened more than once. I might easily multiply instances ; but 
I irill only add, that in two cases which came under my own 
knowledge at Naples, two noblemen of (Aa first €ontiderati4m dieated 
some' !^glish friends of ours in the most dishonourable manner. 
Another Italian nobleman swindled one of our countrymen out 
of a large sum of money in a still more dishonourable way. — I am 

V The Julias was aboat sixpence. 

« Deas, ttbi sapra, torn. iii. p. 166, num. 88. > Bondart, ii. 341. 

7 Clavis Regia, p. 613. * Ibid. p. 619. 

• Dens, torn. iii. p. 16a. 
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sorry I cannot say mudi for the nnmils of the middle and lomer 
ranks, among idiom truth, honesty, and industry are rare and litde 
priced. They will dieat if they oan; and they smnetimes take 
more pains to aooomplish this than would have enaUed than to 

gain hr more by fiiir dealing I must say, that if a man does 

become rich in Italy (a rare circumstanced, it is generally by 
knavery, by iniquity, and by the most nerarious practices: but 
it is ca*tain that men in Italy do sometimes make large fortunes 
by practices that in England would lead them to tiie gaUowa."** 

IX. THOU SHALT NOT BEAB FALSE WITNESS. 

''An offidous lie (mendadiim ojioiatmn), even in a court of 
justice, is a venial sin. The same may be said of (a lie) whidi 
rektes to some trifling matter told even in the ocmfessional : though 
some are of a differ^it opinion.''® 

'' Nate. An afioUmi lie is a falsehood which injures no man, but 
may profit (him whom vou desire to s^ve). Such was the advioe 
given by Chuza (Hushai) to Absalom. (2 Sam. xvii 7, &e.y^ 

'' Some (casuists) affirm that a lie told in a s^mon, and rdating 
to any article of fidth, is invariably a mortal nn ; while others think 
that this is not always the case."* 

" If a creditor should demand what you have repud, you may 
deny that you ever recdved it : and if he should demand the whole 
when you owe only a part, you may deny that you are in his debt, 
saying to yourself— * to thai amawU'. 

"Some (casuists) affirm, that he who is not bound to reply 
according to the intention of the person who asks the question, 
may reply with a mental reservation : as for example, ' it b not so — 
that lam bound to teU yot^, or ' I have it not— Ma< I should^ U 
to you^; but others do not allow of this, and perhaps with greats 
probability (etybt^ potion ratione)."' 

• -"Ji^ ^ ^^^ bound to make restitution who hath grievously 
injured the reputation of another, but who has recovered from 
the effidcts of the calumny ."« 

K li^?*^ ^ ^® ^^^ ^*** defamed another, by saying that he has 
Heard (an injurious report), but does not beHeve it."»* 
iustl^™^ ?^^^^^**^ ^ ^^^ reparation) who sees anothw un- 
iTtonJSr^ • ''^^ ^^"^ ^^ ^°^^ committed, and holds 

J«w not exenrf^ «?2^^ ^! ^?^^ "^^ ^ i^"^ ^y it: for he 
qui ikisaa Kto^ ^"ffici^t caution in giving credit to it.'' (Nee 
est tevit^ enim credit V****^ projioit undo aUus credena Isesos 

** Rome in the loth ru.,*« 

." tS^S""^ ConftS,??.*^' ^°^- ^' pp. 220, aae, w, 

^ Ibid. p. 535. Sd:^:aS: 
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" Nor is the man who cannot restore the reputation which he 
hath injured, bound to make any other compensation. Some how- 
ever affirm that he ought to make compensation by money or the 
like.'"' 

** To constitute (the nu>rtal sin) of detraction, it must be very 
scandalous; as for instance, when a virtuous young woman is 
calumniated as a harlot. Yet sometimes the accusation of venial 
sin, if it be thought very disgraceful (by the party calumniated), 
may amount to the ' materia gravis* (of detraction), as for example, 
if a man were to call a bishop a liar."' 

" The detractor is excused from making reparation if the cha- 
racter of the calumniated person should be deared in any other 
way, or if the infeunous accusation should be no longer remembered 
(by the world)."® 

'^ Q. Is it allowable to use ambiguity or equivocation when the 
words (to be spoken) admit of a double meaning ? 

'^ E. An equivocation of this description does not include a lie, 
in whatever sense it may be taken. It is therefore lawful," ° &c. 

IT " It is a most difficult matter to get the truth out of Italians ; 

and I almost b^in to credit old ^'s assertion, who lived among 

them twenty years, that they ordy speak truth by accident, and are 
Hare by hdbUr^ 

Inglis tells us that, next to homicide, the most numerous cases at 
an Irish assize are for violation. '* In nine eaees out of ten the crime 
is s90om to merdyfor the purpose of getting a husband; and the plan 

generally succeeds It certainly impresses a stranger with no 

v^7 fiftvourable idea of the female character, to find a girl falsely 
swearing a capital charge against a man whom she is willing at that 
moment to marry." p 

<* Want of v^acity on the most solemn occasion on which 
veracity is ever called for, is but too plainly established. We 
find the very reverse of that straight-forwardness which it is so 
delightful to see exhibited in the examination of a witness. K 
positive falsehood would serve the end, it is imhesitatingly resorted 
to; and as for telling the whole truth, I saw no one instance oi 

it As I have already observed, the same f^ocity which has 

been exhibited at a fight is brought into court. False oaths 
are the substitute for weapons; and by these witnesses seek to 
avenge the death of a relative who has been more unfortunate 
but not more (less ?) criminal than the accused." ^ 

X. THOU SHALT NOT COVET. 

'^Conjux, absente coi\juge, si absit pollutionis periculum, ima- 
ginarii copula delectari potest."' 

k AphorUmi Confess, p. 638. ' Dens, torn. Hi. p. 174. 

B Dens, torn. iii. p. 197. n Ibid. torn. W. p. 357. 

o Rome in the 19th Century, vol. i. p. 79. 

P Ireland in 1834, vol. i. p. 287, &c. q Ibid. vol. i. p. 292, &c. 

' Tolet, cap. xiv. p. 777. 
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'' Potent etiam esse excusatio a mortali n actus de se venialis, 
ex quo oritur venerea deleotatio, sit indeUberatus, vel etiam ex 
parvitate delectationis ejusmodi ; — ^nonnulli enim boni authores par- 
vitatem materise aguoscunt etiam in re venere&. Neque refert quod 
omnis delectatio venerea disponat ad copulam ; quiiLmodica di^K>nit 
ad earn vald^ remote."' 

" Justffi causffi permiUendi motus sensualitatis, sunt auditio oon- 
fessionum; lectio casuum oonscientise pro oonfessario, et servitiam 
necessarium vel utile praestitum infirmo. Talis vero ordmarie non 
est lectio libri, vel alloquium, curiositatis aut recreationis gradd, si 
inde commotiones camales sequantur quia illi effectus mali sunt 
majoris considerationis."' 

'^Prsecipua dlfficultas superest^ quantum peccatum oonstituaztt 
motus tantum voluntarii in causft, dum ipsa causa est perfect^ 
voluntaria. Puta aliquis prsevidet ex vaniloquio curioso^ aspectu, 
aut inutili lectione libri, sequuturos motus inordinatos: an talis, 
vohmtarie et deliberate ponens unam ex his causis, potest excusari 

a peccato mortally si motus ipsi displioeant, &c In re valde 

obscur& videtur utraque sententia temperari posse. Si motus non 
sint ita graves ut causent pollutionem, vel proximo ad earn di»- 
ponant, tunc motus illos non excedere culpam venialem."" 

^'Notandum quod non omnis motus ex caus& mortaliter mal& 
ortus ideo sit mortalis."^ 

'^ Q. An tenetur illam pollutionem in somno inceptam mox ut 
evigilet vi cohibere, ne oontinuetur in vigili&? 

"£, Cum Antoine, tenetur saltern ut poUutio non oontinuetor 
per effusionem seminis neodiim a lumbis vcd e testiculis extravasatL 
Sanchez BLQuart aliique videntur permittere oontinuationem ob. 
periculum infirmitads/'* 

The many obscene engravings and licentious publications which 
abound in Italy and France, furnish a commentary worthy of such 
a text; and what is infinitely worse, licentiousness but too fre- 
quently assumes the disguise of religion, and the manual, placed in 
a young person's hands to assist the conscience before confessioD, 
details abominations which it might never have entered into the 
heart to conceive. 

The same observation applies to the questions asked in the con- 
fessional, which are to be seen in the works of Burchardus, Sanehes, 
and other casuists. Although some proof must be alleged in justi- 
fication of so serious a charge, I must yet beware of falling into the 
very error which I am trying to expose, and shaU therefore publish 
only a single question; a sample fortuitously selected from the 
" deoretM* of Burchardus, Bishop of Worms, and which I found 
amidst a multitude of others of the same kind. 

• Boudart. Catech. Theol torn. ii. p. 374. 

t Dens, Theol. torn. i. p. 299, nnm. 112, Tract, vi. Q. 4. 

" Ibid. num. 113, p. 300, &c. * Ibid. p. 303. 

«" Ibid. torn. It. p. 381, nam. 396. 
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** Fecisti quod quffidam mulieres facere solent, ut faceres quoddam 
molimen aut machinamentum in modum virilis membri, ad men- 
suram tu« voluntatis, et illud loco verendoram tuorum aut alterius 
cum aliquibus ligaturis colligares, et fomicationem faceres cum aliis 
mulieribus vel aliie tecum/** 

There also may be seen questions, '* de mollitie (sive onanismo), 
de coitu cum masculis vel brutis animalibus/' &c.: and it is not too 
much to say, that by reading a work of this description the mind of 
a young person would be more polluted in half-an-hour, than by all 
the licentious publications that ever issued from the press. These 
casuistical works are, however, placed in the hands of candidates for 
the priesthood, who have the warm blood of Italy glowing in their 
veins, and are yet fettered by the law of celibacy! The many 
enactments against ' solicitars* (or priests who made the confessional 
an instrument of seduction), sufficiently shew the extent of the evil 
and the inadequacy of the remedy.' Legislation would never have 
been thus elaborately applied to a few insulated cases of abuse ; and 
the continual evasions of a law can alone call forth from time to 
time fresh and more stringent enactments. 

§ 3. PenUentidl Discipline of the Early Church. — The ort^m of 
Auricular Confession — EacommunicaHon, 

In primitive times confession and penance were both public; and 
those who were repelled from the holy Communion for their sins, 
were obliged to submit to a long ooiu*se of probation before they 
could be restored to the privileges enjoyed by the faithful.* So 
excessive, indeed, was the rigour of this early discipline, that the 
penance of the offender was often commensurate with his life ; and 
in his dying agonies alone was he permitted to receive the eucharist 
as a viaHeum to his heavenly rest : yet even this was considered too 
great an indulgence by the prelates who sat in the council of 
Eliberis, A.D. ^5; for they decreed that gross offenders might 
indeed be reconciled to the church on their death-beds, but that 
they should not be allowed to communicate :' an unwholesome 
severity, which plunged many into "the wretchlessness of most 
unclean living," the natural offspring of despair, while it drove 
others into open apostacy from the faith. 

At the period of which I am speaking, penitents were distributed 
into four classes or ** stations" j** viz. 

1. irpdaKXavaiCt or the station of those who were condemned to 
mourn or lament. They stood outside the church door (at the west), 
exposed to aU the inclemency of the weather, and with tears in their 
eyes implored those who entered to pray to God in their behalf. 

s Bnrchardi Decret. Colon. 1548, lib. xix. fol. 199, &c. 

y See io section 1 of this chapter, note to Wilk. i. p 677> a.d. 1320. 

* ^chnrtsfl. ControT. cap. zxzrii. f 3, 10 ; item. Schram, | 1077, Schol. 

• Can 1 — 8, apnd Carraoztt Samma, edit. Sirmond. Paris, 1678, p. 80. 
^ Scbortail. et Schram, nU rapra; item Bingham, hook rvlii. 

T 
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9. dKpoatnc, or the station of those who were permitted to hear 
those portions of the service which were recited before the cate* 
ohumens were dismissed. They stood in the nartheXy or ante-nave, 
a sort of inner porch divided from the nave by folding-do<M^ whidi 
however were left open till the sacramental service commenced. 

8. vxJirrwffic, or nibtiiraHoy was the space between the narthex 
and the afifit^y, or pulpit, which stood in the centre of the nave. 
Here the penitents of the third order, clothed in sackdoth, pros- 
trated themselves, and remained till the offertory, when they were 
obliged to retire with the catechumens and ofudUors. 

4. (TvffraffiQ, was the station of those who were allowed to be 
present at the holy mysteries, but not to communicate ; nor were 
thdr names recited in the diptyeht. 

In process of time the severity of the ancient discipline was 
relaxed : the stations fdl into total desuetude ; auricular or secret 
confession to the priest was substituted for the c^o/ioXoyiyffic, or 
public confession practised in the early Church; nor was public 
penance ever enforced, except in the case of crimes which w^e 
very flagrant and notorious. 

It is however not a little remarkable, that even as late as Lind- 
wood's time, who flourished about a.d. 1433, when a person relapsed 
after having undergone this public penance, he could not be again 
reconciled to the church except upon his death-bed.*^ 

Delinquent clerks were exempted from public penance out of 
reverence to their sacred ofSce.^ 

The scandal which arose from the public confession of a woman 
that she had committed adultery with a deacon in the very church, 
first led Nectarius (the then patriarch of Constantinople) to abolish 
the custom altogether.^'* 

This took place about A.D. 390 ; and soon aft^r, by an extremely na- 
tural transition, auricular or secret confession succeeded into its place. 

Let us next take a brief survey of the penitential discipline of 
the Middle Ages. 

Excommunication was of two sorts, the mtnor and the mqfor, 
though this distinction is not to be found in those canonists who 
wrote before the 13th century.' The lesser excommunication 
merely excluded ttom the sacraments ; whereas the greater not only 
drove a man out of the pale of the church, but deprived him of 
the society of his dearest friends. He was shunned as if he had 
been infected with a sort of spiritual leprosy, and those who 
shewed him the least kindness incurred the same dreadful penalty. 
Before a sentence of excommunication could be pronounced, ca- 
nonical warning was given three several times to the ofiender;' 
and if he still continued obstinate, he was then delivered over 

c Johns. A.D. 1281, c. Tii. note 1. 

d Schurtzfl. p. 617, et Wilk. ii. 148. « Soerfttit Hut. lib. t. c. 19. 

' Johns. AD. 1337, c. 17, note. 

f Wilk. i. 637, et Burn's Ecd. Law, voce BxeomwnmieaHon, 
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to Satan with great solemnity. A most awful curse was pronounced 
against him by all the assembled priests, who at the conclusion 
of it rang the saunce bells, closed their books, and violently ex- 
tinguished all the candles, by throwing them down to the ground 
and trampling upon them, praying tlutt *his Uffht mi^ht be exHn- 
^wished for ever and ewr,' before God."* The name of the person 
thus excommunicated was next affixed to the church-door,' and 
application was made to the king's justice for the writ " de excom- 
mtimeafo eapievido,*^ by virtue of which he was arrested and impri- 
sonedJ till he had made satisfaction. 

When excommunicates desired to be reconciled to the church, 
they went thither on Ash-Wednesday, dressed in coarse attire, and 
humbly requested admittance, but were driven away from the door : 
throughout Lent, they probably knelt in the galilee during the 
celebration of divine service, till Maundy-Thwrsday, when they 
were received into the church and absolved. Those, however, 
who died in a state of excommunication, were not merely deprived 
of christian burial, but they incurred a like sentence who should 
put their bodies in stone, wood, water, &c. If they had been 
buried, their corpses were to be disinterred ; and Camden teUs us, 
that the body of a man who had died excommunicate was wrapped 
in lead by the knights templars, and hung upon a tree, as an 
evasion of the above-mentioned law.^ 

Excommunicates were in some instances, however, absolved after 
death, and so received Christian burial ; * but in this case I take it 
for granted that the spiritual judge required proof of their having 
been penitent and desirous of reconciliation to the diurch, and that 
they died without the benefit of absolution simply from a want 
of opportunity. 

On the other hand (as in the case of Widif ) the sentence 
of excommunication was sometimes pronounced against persons 
actually deceased. Their bodies were exhumed, and ignominiously 
cast out of the churchyard." 

*^ AbsolwHones ad cautdam" were sometimes granted to the ex- 
communicate who had appealed from their sentence to a higher tri- 
bunal, till the decision of the Pope or other superior judge could be 
ascertained ; and ^* dbschjitiones rdaxataric^' were temporary relaxar- 
tions of the sentence, in cases (probably) where the excommunicate 
were sincerely penitent, but had not yet made satisfaction." 

General sentences of excommunication, solemnly pronounced in 
the church with bell, book, and candle, against all who should 
be guilty of certain ofiences specified at iSie time, and incurred 
ipso facto, (although the actual perpetrators were unkno¥m,) can- 
not be traced higher than the thirteenth century. "" 

i> Text. Roifiens. edit. Hearoe, p. 56. 

» Wilk. I. 442. J Ibid i. 749. 

k Camden's Britannia, edit. Gibson, p. 353. ■ See above, p. 303. 

" Carranza, Summa Condi, edit. Sirmond. p. 569. 

■ Da Cange, yoce AbsoluHo, "* Johns, a.d. 1237, c. 17, note. 
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InUrdUatiy which were in fiict skcommuMcaHons by wkoUtaUy 
have been already described (p. 37, and note). 

The moment that an excommunicated person entered a chunky 
the officiating ministers closed their books, extinguished the lights, 
and hastily suspended the service.** 



§ 4. A few addiUondl remarks dbcut the Sacrament ofPe 

In addition to what has been said respecting the sacrament 
of penance in a former portion of my work,** I woidd here observe 
that, according to the decree of the fourth council of Lateran, 
every person above the age of fourteen was bound to confess his 
(or her) mortal sins to a priest at least once a year, r 

In cases of apostacy, sacrilege connected with the holy eucharist 
or the chrism, adultery, the violation of a nun, incest within the 
third degree of consanguinity, unnatural offences, &c^ a simple 
priest could not absolve — ^those crimes having been speciaUy re- 
served to the bishop ;' while in other cases the Pope alone could 
pronounce absolution, such as the violation of the immunities of 
the church, the laying of violent hands upon an ordained person, 
simony,' &c. 

The siffiUum oonfestianis was the obligation of the priest never 
to reveal what he had heard in the confessional, on pain of h&ug 
deposed without mercy ; for it was considered in the light of a 
dreadful sacrilege. Schram indeed tells us, that even if the public 
safety were vitally concerned, or if murder could be prevented by 
it, a priest would not be justified in disclosing what he had heard 
from his shrift ; nay mare, that if he were examined before a magis- 
trate, he would be bound to swear positiody that he knew nothing of 
the matter^' l"" 



§ 5, Satisfaction — various Penances — the commutation ofPe 
Supererogation, 

SaHrfaction, the third part of the sacrament of penance, is sup- 
posed to avert jQrom the sinner the temporal punishment which 
is reserved even after he has been absolved by a priest. The 
absolution frees him, indeed, from the guilt of sin as well as firom 
its eternal punishment; but the commuted penalty must be under- 
gone either in this life or in purgatory, unless it be cancelled 
by what is termed satisfaction, viz. the penance which is always 
enjoined by the confessor to his shrifl ; and without which (injunc- 
tion) this alleged sacrament would be considered incomplete.* 

These penances, for the most part, consist in fasting and other 
acts of mortification, (such as being chastised with the discipline, or 
wearing a hair shirt,) almsgiving, and prayer. 

P Wilk. i. 417. <i p. 179, &e. 

r Apud Boudart, torn ii. p. 31. • Ibid. p. 64. 

t Ibid. p. 63. Schram, f 1101, Coroll. 

* Boadart, torn. ii. p. 74, &c. 
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VARIOtrS MONASTIC PENANCES. 325 

** For one mortal sin (according to Schram) it is usual to enjoin 
a recital of the litany of the saints or of that of Loretto, attendance 
at divine service, and fasting/'* 

The ancient pijemtentidU^ however, simply enjoin a recital of the 
Lord's Prayer or the Psalter, without making any mention of the 
Ave Maria or litany of the saints, — a strong presumptive evidence 
of the novelty of these formularies.^ 

PMic penances were never enjoined for sins revealed in the 
confessional, lest the severity of the expiation should disclose the 
nature of the crime ;t but where the offence was flagrant and 
notorious, the detected monk was exposed before all his brethren 
and put to open shame. A few of these monastic penances are 
too remarkable to be omitted in a work, the object of which is 
to exhibit to the reader a faithful picture of the state of religion 
in the Middle Ages.' 

(1) In some cases (to use a very modem expression) the delin- 
quent was ^senM to Cooentnf, no more notice being taken of him 
than if he had been really absent {^*hdbdntufr absens"). This 
appears to have been chiefly the punishment of those who had held 
communication with persons under sentence. 

(2) AdoraHo horarumf an Irish penance, consisted of a certain 
number of genuflexions to be performed at each (canonical ?) hour. 

(3) Ante et retro, was a species of prostration, in which the 
loins were higher than the back and the back than the head. A 
representation may be seen in Fosbrooke's British Monachism, aU 
the monks of La Trappe being thus prostrated at the * Venia', 

(4) Super artieulos prosterm, was a more painful prostration, in 
which the whole weight of the body rested upon the toes, knees, 
and knuckles. The two last-mentioned penances were enjoined for 
trivial breaches of discipline. 

(5) Scapulare Imgwxrum^ was a white scapular, having twelve 
tongues of red cloth sewn upon it. When a Cistertian monk had 
been guilty of slander, insolence to superiors, or any other ' offence 
of the tongtie', he was condemned to wear this scapular as a public 
disgrace, and to take his meals sitting upon the ground. 

(6) In some instances the monk was condemned to drink at his 
meals water that had been polluted by a hen. 

(7) Dentis evtdsio, was the punishment of those who had 
violated a fast-day, or who had eaten flesh during the penitential 
season of Lent. The man convicted of such an offence was con- 
demned to lose one of his teeth. 

(8) Baptisfna, a monastic punishment for neglect of duty, viz. a 
good ducking. 

These few specimens may suffice. 

w Schram, 1 1077, CoroU. ■ See above, p. 292. 

7 Schram, tom. ill. c. 17> S 1077. CoroU. 

1 DaCange, In vocibiia Absenas Adoratio Borarum ,- AntdetRetrb; AHiculua, 
Scapulare Linguarvm ; Dentis evultio; Baptisma (Sappl.). &c. 
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The eommndation of penanee established a distmctiiHi between 
the rich and the poor totally at variance with the spirit of Uie 
GospeL In the eighth century, a whole year's &sting might be 
commuted by the purchase of thirty masses; or, if he preferred 
a different investment^ the wealthy delinquent might hire other 
people to &st in his behalf amdihu redeem aunenyeari fmamce 
in three daye!^ This was a sort of cordlary upon ti^e dextrine of 
superero^ationf according to which a man may more than deserve 
heaven, the surplus stock of merit being transfi^tible at wilL 

At Halb^-^adty a very singular custom anciently prevailed, 
analogous to the $eape-goat among the Jews, .£neas Sylvias 
(afterwards Fope Pius U.) tdls us, that some flagrant criminal 
was selected from the body of the pec^^ and driven out <^ Uie 
diuroh upon Ash-Wednesday. During the forty days of Lent 
he was to wander through the streets in deep mourning, bar^oot, 
and with a veil over his head ; but he was neither suffered to enter 
a church, or to hold any intercourse with his fellow-dtixens. He 
might eat only such food as the clergy offered him in charity, and 
was allowed to sleep in the open air, but not till after midnight. 
On Maundy-Thursday he was received into the church, and pub- 
licly absolved. The people on that occasion gave him money, 
(which however he was expected to offer at the tdtar) ; and it was 
supposed that he had thus obtained a plenary remissicm of all his 
sins. This public penitent was designated by the name of 'Adam*.^ 

Letters of eonfraitertwty^ which secured to a lay bene&ctcH' an 
interest in all the masses, prayers, and merits of the religious 
corporation by whom they were assigned, have been already 
noticed. Pilgrimages to remarkable reliques or shrines were also 
supposed to expiate guilty or at least to commute its temporal 
penalty. The same b^efit was sometimes ascribed to the recital 
of a particular prayer: and the dying man was not unfirequently 
invested in the habit of some privU^^ order, as a direct passport 
to heaven without the preliminary discomfort of passing tlirough the 
flames of purgatory.*" 

§ 6. Indidgenoet. 
Relaxations of the severe penances imposed in the primitive 
dburch, were probably the origin of indulgences, though in process 
of time they were extended to the liberation of souls from purga- 
tory, and became a source of inexhaustible wealth to the see of 
Rome. The argument of Pope Clement VII. in favour of indul- 
gences, is so characteristic of the theology of the period, that I 
cannot withhold it from the reader. '' Oiur Saviour could with one 
drop of his blood redeem the whole human race : since, however, 
so much blood was shed, that there was not a sound part in his 

• la this chap. WUk i. 140, 333. Also (on Supererogatum) tee Sdinm, 
torn. m. c. 17, I 1076. 
b Suppl. to Du Cftnge, voce Adam, « Ibid, voce Angelica Vettis. 
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whole body, all that was superfluous he bequeathed as an immeDse 
treasure for the use of his church, to which were added the merits 
of the Virgin Mary and aU the saints ; so that the power of granting 
indulgences (condonandt) is inexhaustible;'"* and so it had need 
to be, considering the profuse ezpenditiure of the treasure. In an 
illuminated MS. which I possess^ two thousand years of indulgence 
are granted to all who say a particular prayer : and in a chantry in 
the parish church at Macclesfield there is an inscription to the effect, 
that any person who shall say there five Patemastersy five Aoes, and 
(a oredo), shall enjoy " twenfy-siof thousand years, and tweniy-sies 
thousand days of pardon** \^ In their third gravamen, the princes 
assembled at Nuremburg complained to the legate that the vendors 
of indulgences undertook to pardon not only the past but the future 
sins of tibeir customers ("noxas prseteritas «* futwras viventium":^) ; 
and Tetzel audaciously declared, <'se tantam habere potestatem 
a pontifice, ut etiamsi quis Vvrginem Maf^em vitiasset ac gravidam 
fedssety condonare crimen ipse posset interventu pecuniae. Deinde 
non modo jam commissa verum etiam ftUwra peooata eondondboitJ'^ 
In the 17th century, the '^ Taxa CAMERiE" was published at Rome 
by papal authority, to instruct the people as to the price at which 
each crime might be expiated. The murderer of a priest paid 
exactly the same as a parricide, (about 10«. 6J. of our money). 
He who had committed incest with his mother or sister paid less 
than a man who kept a concubine, or who had committed peijury. 
A ooncubinary priest paid exactly the same as a layman; omd a 
robber or an incendiary more ihan any which I have specified!^ 

Old Chaucer has, in his Canterbury tales, given us an amusing 
sketch of one of the many hawkers of indulgences who travelled 
through the country in his days. As soon as he has ended his 
story, this "pardonei^* exclaims, with a very proper regard to the 
main chance — 

" Now good men God foryeve yoa your trespas, 
▲nd ware you fro y« synne of avaryce. 
Myn holy pardon may yoa all waryshe, 
80 thai ye offre nobles or siarlynget, 
Other elt eyher aponeSf hrochee, or rynges, 
Boweth your heed under this bulle,- 
Cometh up ye wyres and oflreth of your woU, 
Your names here I enter in my rolle anon ; 
Into the blysse of heren shull ye all gon. 
I you assoyle by myn highe powere, 
Ye that oifren as clene and eke dere 
As ye were borne." 

The Jubilee was a sort of general indulgence granted to all 
persons who (being confessed and contrite) should visit the thresh- 
holds of the apostles at Rome. This was first established by Pope 

<> Skidani Comment, edit. Badii, 1559f p. 15. 
• Camden, edit. Gibson, 1695, col. 673. 

' Browne's <' Fasciculus,*' Lond. 1690. % Sleidan. ubi supra, p. 205. 

^ Gent. Mag. Oct. 1745, p. 644. See also Foulis's Collection, and Mendham's 
Venal Indulgences of the Church of Rome. 
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Boni&oe VIII. a.d. 1300, who decreed that there should be a 
jubilee onoe in a century. Clement VI. established one every 
fifdeth year; Urban VI. every thirty-third year; and Xystua IV. 
every twenty-fifth year. 



A (onl»en$(cl) Fieto of t^e Anglo-^^xon 3Ug($(htioii. 

As the second division of this chapter may possibly be considered 
by many the most interesting portion of my work, I shall here pre- 
sent the reader with a few remarks upon the nature and adminis- 
tration of those laws which were the rudiments of our English 
constitution. Hallam's Middle Ages;* Hume's first Appendix, 
which immediately follows the third chapter of his History; the 
Quarterly Review, No. 67,^ and Blackstone's Commentaries, are 
the sources from which my information has been principally derived. 

The government of the Anglo-Saxons was a Ivmiied mofMxn^y 
and had become very aristocratic in the age of the Confessor, when 
Godwin, Harold, and other nobles, possessed an almost boundless 
authority in the state. The succession to the crown was so far 
hereditary as to be continued in the same family ; but the son who 
possessed the greatest talents, or the largest share of popularity, 
was usually elevated to the throne, without any regard being paid 
to the rights of primogeniture. In the council assembled at Cal- 
chuth, A.D. 787, a curious passage occurs respecting the eZ^cfum of 
a king by '^ M^ priests and elders of the people ;"" and Bede tells us 
that the ancient Saxons had no king, but a number of satraps of 
equal dignity, who, at the commencement of a war, elected one of 
their number to rule over them during its continuance} 

The principal magistrates subordinate to the king were the eoris, 
or governors of counties, otherwise called aldermen, and sherifis, or 
vice-^iomites, who acted as their deputies. Bishops also exercised a 
judicial power both in spirituals and temporals before the separation 
of the ecclesiastical court from the hundred court by William I." 

During the Anglo-Saxon period, the English laity consisted of 
four distinct classes of persons, viz. i. kin^s thanes, or noblemen 
whose weregHd^ was valued at twelve hundred shilUngs; 2. lesser 
thanes, or gentlemen possessing upwards of six hundred acres of 
landed property, and a weregild of six hundred shillings ; 3. ceorls, 
or fi^e husbandmen and small farmers, answering to our yeomen, 
and valued at two hundred shillings ; and 4. sUxfoes, some of whom 
were probably the descendants of the vanquished Britons, and the 
residue Saxons who had forfeited their liberty for their crimes. 
These had a weregHd of sixty shDlings. Whether vassalage or the 
system of feudal tenure existed prior to the Conquest, is a point 
still much controverted among antiquaries; though the law by 

* Vol. li. p, 127, ^c. J June 1826, p. 248, &c. 

* 9*?;-ia- ' Hi8t lib. V. cap. 11. 

» Wilk. i. 368. e Sec for Weregiid in the Index. 
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ANGLO-SAXON LEGISLATION. 329 

which a tithcundman or military tenant forfeited lus land by neg- 
lect of attendance in war, appears to favour the affirmative side 
of the question. 

The 6EBEOR8C1PB, tithing, or fiibcurgy (called in Yorkshire '^ Ike 
ten men'i taU,") was a sort of petty corporation, consisting of ten 
householders, and was probably in its original a voluntary associa- 
tion for the sake of mutual protection, like the curious ^'sodaUtium" 
published by Dr. Hickes.** Every person above the age of ten years, 
who neglected to reg^ter himself in one of these associations, was 
liable to be treated as an outlaw. An officer presided over each 
tithing, called a gdmr, horseholder, or tithing-man, with an authority 
resembling that of our parish constables. It was his duty to arrange 
petty disputes, and he probably represented his tithing in the hun- 
dred and county courts, for I cannot believe that all the freemen 
attended there in person. The members of a tithing were mutually 
responsible for each other's abiding the course of justice, and should 
one of them commit a crime the rest were bound to apprehend and 
deliver him up to be punished ; so that they were a sort of per- 
petual bail for each other. This was called the law of frankpledge^ 
and to secure themselves from its penalties the members of a tithing 
used to eat together, lest any of their number should be absent on 
unlawful occasions. As an additional security, no man could change 
his residence without the permission of his borseholder, nor could he 
leave the county without the license of the alderman. 

" Every man, from a ceorl to a king's thane, was moreover obliged 
to place himself under a lawful superior ; and though he might quit 
his present patron, it was under the condition of engaging himself 
to another. If he failed in this his kindred were bound to present 
him to the county court, and name a lord for him themselves. 
Hence we find by the extracts which Dr. Brady has given us from 
Domesday Book, that almost all the inhabitants even of boroughs 
had placed themselves under the clientage of some particular noble- 
man, whose patronage they purchased by an annual payment."*' 
This was probably the origin of vassalage. 

The hundred is supposed to have consisted of a hundred free 
families, including the ceorls as well as their landlords, or of ten 
tithings ; though the wapentake, which was a more numerous body, 
organized for the purpose of keeping up military discipline, after- 
wards obtained the name of " hundred" incorrectly. The hundred- 
court was composed either of the freeholders of the district or their 
representatives, and the sheriff presided at it. 

The county-eowrt, or shire-mote, was assembled twice a-year, to 
decide appeals from the hundred-court and also causes both eccle- 
siastical and civil. This court also consisted of freeholders, over 
whom the bishop and the alderman presided, " to keep order, and 
interpose with their opinion."*" 

o Disitert Epistolaris, p. 21, apud Hame. 

P This paragraph is abridged from Hume and Hallam. i Hume. 
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There was sometimes an appeal from the judgment of the 
oounty-court to the royal tribunal, or hin^s court. 

The nature and constitution of the witena^enujij in which laws 
both ecclesiastical and temporal were enacted, have been e^lained 
in my first chapter/ Many of the Anglo-Saxon laws were however 
oral, and the decisions of the courts of justice were frequently guided 
by ancient usage, preserved traditionally, in the absence of any 
written doom. 

Their rules of proof were highly charaeteristic of a barbaroos age. 
The absurdity of the laws respecting eompurgaton and ordeal wOl, 
however, be exposed elsewhere ; ' and I must also refer my reod^ 
to another part of my work for an explanation of the ufer^iUdf and 
other pecuniary mulcts for crime. 

Trid by jury does not appear to have been adopted in England 
before the Conquest. The authorities which have been cited to 
prove the contrary relate exclusively to the system of eompurpatUmf 
the occurrence of the number twelve and its multiples having pro- 
bably led to the mistake.' 

The penal laws of the ancient Teutones were sangninaiy and 
barbarous in the extreme. Removers of boundary stones were 
buried up to the neck in the earth, and ploughed to death; and 
cowards were condemned to be smothered in mud." Among the 
Anglo-Saxons, capital punishments were, it b true, exceedingly 
rare; yet the following '^formulcB veterei," which were in force 
among the Northumbrians in the 8th century, must at least prevent 
us from ascribing this to any excess of humanity : they are headed 
^* De improviso judicio eeoulariium" ** Some are to be chastised 
with fetters, and some with scourges; others are to be distressed 
with hunger and cold ; let others endure the reproach of losing 
their skin, hair, and beard all at once; let others be yet more 
sharply distressed, that is, let them undergo the loss of an eye, 
nose, hand, foot, or other member." *' The practice of pulling the 
skin off the whole head was indeed so common among our ancestors, 
that they had a single word or term of art whereby to ex|»ress it, 
viz. hceUiain."^ 



§1. PENANCE, INDULGENCES, EXCOMMUNICATIONS. 

Concilia Magn^b Bbitanitlb et Hibebnxa, Edit. Wilkin8, Vol. I. 

WiLKiNS* Concil. I. p. 2. From Nemius's Hut. ch. 38: ''King 
Vortigern (about a.d. 449) took his own daughter to wife, who 
bore him a son; which as soon as Saint Germanus (bishop of 

r Pages. 

• In this chap, f U. WUk. i. 69, cap. 9, n. a. d. 693, and alto in f iiU 
t Hallam ii. 145. 

Teutonic Legal Antiq. by Grimm, apvil Bradley's Graphic lUnstrator, London, 
1834, p. 35, &c. * Johnson, a.d. 740, Ex. 73, n. i. 
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Attxere) had discovered, he eame with the whole body of the 
British clergy to reprove the king. A great number of clergy 
and laity being assembled together in council, the king told his 
daughter to go to the synod, and placing the child in the arms of 
Germanus to say that he was the father of it, and she acted accord- 
ingly. St. Germanus received him kindly, and began to say, ^ I 
wiU be a father to thee, nor will I deliver Uiee up till a razor with a 
comb and shears have been given to me, which thou mayest give to 
thy natural father.' As soon as the boy heard this he obeyed the in- 
junctions of the holy old man, and went to his &ther and grand&ther 
Vortigem, and said to him, 'Thou art my father, dip therefore 
and comb the hair of my head :' but he made no reply and was 
very angry, and endeavoured to flee from the presence of St. Ger- 
manus, and was cursed and excommunicated by him and the whole 
council of the Britons." 

Nate, There was a custom amon^ the Britons called Dtwyn, signify- 
ing the first cutting of a youth's hair. This was usually done by one of 
the chiefs of the family, who at the same time made the child a g^ or 
granted him some request (Huyd, ArcJuBol. c. iL p. 234.) 

WiLK. i. p. 3. — CanoiM of St, Patrick^ 8fc, made in Irdand, a.d. 456. 

Can. 12. If any Christian shall be excommunicated, let not his 
alms be received. 

Can. 13. It is not lawful to receive into the church alms offered 
by pagans. 

Can. 14. Let a Christian who hath committed murder or forni- 
cation, or who, like the gentiles, hath observed auguries, do penance 
for a year ; at the end of which let him come to the church accom- 
panied by witnesses, and be absolved by the priest. 

Can. 16. K a Christian believe that there are faeries in a mirror 
(me UmUa in specM), let him be anathematized till he hath 
renounced the sin whicn he hath committed. 

Can, 17. If a virgin who hath vowed chastity shall afterwards 
marry an earthly spouse, let her be excommunicated until she hath 
repented ; and afterwards let them not dweU in the same house or 
in the same town. 

Can. 18. An excommunicated person must not enter the church, 
even on Easter night, until he have received absolution. 

Can. 21. If a Christian, having been ii\jured by any one, shall 
summon him before a (temporal) tribunal, and not to the church, 
that the cause may be examined there, let him be excommunicated. 

Can. 28. If any derk be excommunicated, let him pray alone, 
and not in the same house with the rest of the brethren. He may 
not offer or consecrate till he hath made satisfaction. 

Ibid. p. 4. — Other Canons of the same, of uncertain date. 

Can. 2. Whosoever shall have stolen money from the holy 
church, in which martyrs and the bodies of the saints repose, let 
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his hand or foot be cut off; or let him be cast into prison, cm* sent 
away into banishment, first restoring double, and swearing not to 
return till he hath fiilfiUed his penance. 

WiLK. L p. 4. — From another CauneU of the samSf ofunoertam dcUe* 

Can, I. n. and iy. E^it not with the excommunicated; rgect 
their gifts; curse them not, but repel them from the communicm, 
the table, the mass, and the {hiis of) peace. 

Can, yn. We think that ^^x^tates from the faith ought not to 
be absolved till they have been first received by the imposition of 
hands. 

Can, xxiY. On the contention of two persons without witnesses. 
It is determined that, previously to taking the holy communion, 
they shall swear &y the holy gospels concerning the truth of their 
testimony, after which the case is to be left in the hands of the 
judge. 

Can, XXX. The laws of the jubilee are to be obs^^ved, Le, ev^y 
fiftieth year. 

Note, The Latin of this canon is very obscore : ** Nunquam vetitom ; 
licet. Verdm observandse sunt leges jubilsi, hoc est auinquaginta anni, 
ut non infirmetur incertA vice ratio temporis, et ideo omnis n^otiatio 
subscriptione Komanorum confirmanda est" 

Ibid. p. ^,— Other Canons of St. Patrick, ad. i56. 

Can, 3. Let the man who murmurs words of blasphemy against 
his prince, through hatred or envy, do penance seven days with 
bread and water, after the example of Miriam murmuring against 
Moses. 

Can, 5. If an adultress should repent, let {her husband) receive 
her, and let her serve him as a handmaid ; and let her do penance 
a whole year, with bread and water in a fixed allowance, nor let 
them use the same bed. 

Ibid. p. 17, &c,— Synods ofLlandaff, WUk. a.d. 597. 

This synod was convened by Oudoceus, bishop of LlandafiT. 
" King Morris and Cynetu, the relics of the saints being placed 
before them, and in the presence of Oudoceus, swore to observe 
peace towards each other: afterwards king Morris treacherously 
slew Cynetu; for which reason the bbhop, convening the whole 
of his clergy, in full synod excommunicated the king and his 
family ; the synod confirming the sentence and saying, ' Let his 
days be few, his children orphans, and his wife a widow,' m confir- 
motion of the curse inclining the crosses to the earth. The king with 
the whole of his dominions remained under the exconmiunication for 
two entire years, aiter which he repented and was absolved. King 
Morris having received the yoke of penance, gave four towns to the 
church of Llandafi) for the redemption of his soul and for the soul of 
Cynetu." 
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The teeand syuxi of LUmdaff was held about the same time. 
** King Morcant having slain his uncle Frioc, the whole synod, in 
the presence of Oudoceus, decided (on account of the defenceless 
condition to which his kingdom would be reduced were it deprived 
of the protection of its natural lord) that he might commute the 
sentence of (perpetual) banishment, by fasting, prayer, and alms- 
giving; and king Morcant placed his hand upon the four gospels 
and the relies of the saints, held by Oudoceus, and promised ^at he 
would make satisfaction/' 

The third synod of Llandaff was held about the same period. 
** In the time of Oudoceus, Guednerth slew his brother Mercion, 
in a contest for the kingdom, for which deed he was excommimi- 
cated, and continued so for three years, at the end of which he 
entreated absolution from Oudoceus. As a part of his penance, 
Oudoceus ordered him to go to the archhishop of ComouaiUe {in 
Brittany), both on account of the friendship which had long sub- 
sisted between the bishops of both sees, and becautef aUthough so far 
distant from each other, they spoke the same language, and were of the 
same ntUion, The king however returned before he had fulfilled his 
year of banishment, and the bishop would not absolve him. During 
the time that Guednerth remained under the ban of excommuni- 
cation, the blessed Oudoceus died in the Lord, and was succeeded 
in the see of Llandaff by Berthguinus, whom king Morcant and 
Guednerth, with many elders, seeing the crosses still placed upon the 
ground, implored with one accord that he would absolve Gued- 
nerth from the excommunication, by taking up the crosses from the 
ground and the rdics of the saints. Guednerth with tears in his 
eyes promised to make satisfaction with prayers, £E»ting, and alms, 
and was absolved with great devotion ; on which occasion he made 
a grant of land to the church/' 

Note, The acts of these synods are taken from an old MS. register of 
the diurch of Llandaff, and prove the manners of the Welsh to have been 
exceedingly barbarous in ancient times. Guednerth, Morris, and Mor- 
cant, although dijB^ified with the title of kings, were m factonlv petty 
Erinces. In Wilk. i. 196, &c., there are seven or more synods neld at 
landaff about the year 887, which had all the same object A kin? 
or nobleman commits murder or peijury, he is excommunicated, and 
makes a prant of land to the church by way of satisfection. The 
crosses and relics are clearly an anachronism, accounted for by the fact 
that the MS. was compiled at a much later period than the sixth 
century. 

Wilk. L p. Si,— Dialogue ofEcghert, Archbishop of York, a.d. 734. 

Ans, 12. Let the layman who hath slidn a bishop, presbyter, 
deacon, or monk, do penance according to the established degrees 
of penance, and pay the weregild to his church. 

Note, The penance for murder, according to Bedc, {De lUmed, 

Peccatorum), was seven years' fasting, three days in every week, besides 

Lents and rigils. 
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Am. 14. Whatever lajmum shall desire holy orders, and being 
questioned shall reply that he is not of servile condition ; that he 
hath not committed murder openly without making satisfaction for 
it, (fM0 hamieidium paidm perpetraue inemendatum) ; and that he has 
not in his possession property which belongs to another ; it appears 
to me, that, if he hath deceived the Church of God, she should have 
the power of dismissing him, or of making satis&ction for him. And 
it is our will, that those who are found to be such, should be dragged 
from the threshold of the church, &c. 

Nate. The privilege of sanctuary extended only to those who acknow- 
ledged their crimes. 

Am. 16. Because the world has famr cardinal points, and man 
consists of fowr elements, i.e. earth, air, fire, and water; and the 
mind has four virtues, viz. prudence, temperance, fortitude, and 
justice ; and the famr rivers of paradise (types of the four gospels) 
flow to irrigate the entire earth ; the number four is therefore 
known to be perfect, and the ancient Others for this reason in- 
stituted the fiist of the four (Ember) seasons. 

Note. The remainder of the Answer is a tedious proof that the 
Fathers of the Old Testament observed the Ember weeks. He cites 
the Antiphonart/ given by Gregory to Augustine, and tells us diat the 
Church of En^hmd (during Advent) not only kept a stated Bast on 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, but for twelve days together, with 
&stinff, watching, prayer, and alms^ving, before our Lord's nativity ; 
and that this was observed by all, laity as well as clergy. The Embier 
weeks, according to the Roman usage, were the first week in March, 
the second week in June, the third week in September, and the week 
before Christmas-day. St Gregory however ordered the English to 
observe the first thiee thus: in the first week in Lent, in Pentecost 
week, and in the week before the autumnal equinox. 

Spelm. i. p. 234. Letter of Pope Boniface, a.d. 742. "If aviigin 
hath polluted her fiUiher^s house with nmiication, or if a married 
woman hath committed adultery, in ancient Saxony, sometimes they 
compel her to hang herself, and hang her seducer over the body 
after having burned it : at other times a number of women collect- 
ing together flog her through all the neighbouring villages, striking 
her with rods, cutting ofi* her garments, and cutting and pricking 
her whole body with their knives." 

Wile. L p. ^^.—ChMbwee Canom at Chves-Hoo, a.d. 747. 

Can. 26. Let not any man's alms be given to the hungry that he 
n^y gorge himself with revelling and drunkenness, or that he may 
with impunity fulfil the lusts of the flesh. Lastly, let not alms 
(according to the new invention, and as is the pernicious custom 
of many) be given to diminish or alter the satisfaction (to be made) 
by fasting, or the other works of expiation. 

C<m. 27 We must speak of this more at l^igth, 

because a certain man, rich in the things of this world, desiring 
speedy reconciliation for a great crime of his, afiirmed in his letter 
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that (as many assured him) his sin was so fully expiated, that if he 
could live three hundred years longer, although he should seldom or 
never &st, U was remitted in eonsideratUm of Hhe fsdlmody, aHms, and 
fcutmg of other people. If then the divine justice can be appeased 
by others, why is it said, O foolish promisers, that '' it is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of God," when they can with bribes purchase 
the innumerable fastings of others for their crimes ? 

WiLK. i. p. 105. — Archlishop Eegherfs Excerptions, a.d. 750. 

Ex. 62. An Irish canon. Let the man who hath raised his hand 
with a spear or sword to strike any one near a bishop, redeem his 
hand or lose it : but if he hath wounded him, let him shave his 
head and beard, and serve God (in a monasten/) ; first making satis- 
fiiction to the bishop and him whom he hath wounded. 

Ex, 162 and 163. If a presbyter or a deacon commit miurder, let 
him be degraded, and do penance to the end of his life. If a clerk 
commit murder, let him as a penance be banished for ten years, 
(and live) during three of them upon bread and water : and if (after 
his return) he make not satisfaction to the parents (of the deceased), 
let him never be received into his country, but let him be like Cain, 
a wanderer and a vagabond over the face of the earth. 

Note. Immediately after the Excerptions, there appears in the Cot- 
tonian MS. the following severe regulation with respect to excom- 
municate persons : *' Let not food be given into the hands of one that 
does penance as an excommunicate, but let it be laid before him on the 

Sound ; and let not the remainder be taken by any man or given to 
e poor, but cast to the swine, or let the doffs eat it : and let not such 
a penitent wash himself in a bath, nor trim (his hair or beard), nor cut 
his nails, nor sleep in a bed, even of straw, but on the bare pavement 
Let him go unarmed, barefoot, clothed in sackcloth; let him mourn for 
his sins night and day ; let him not enter into the church ; let him 
abstain from flesh and wine, and from the embraces of his wife."* 

Ibid. p. 117 The Pomitentidl of Ecgherty Archbishop of York, 

A.D. 750. 

B, I, Ch. 6. If a priest should travel in his own province or in 
any other, and if in the course of his journey baptism is requested 
of him, and he refuses, lest he should be detained in his journey, if 
the child should die a heathen, let him (i.e. the priest) be despoiled 
of his order. 

Ch, 19. If any man or woman shall vow to observe celibacy, and 
afterwards engage in a lawful marriage, let such a person not neg- 
lect to fast for three winters ; since a vow which was foolish and 
impracticable has been violated. 

B. ii. Ch. 3. Directs a priest to receive the confession of a dying 
malefactor ; to sooth his last moments ; and not to refuse him the 
eucharist : *' and if he should be so much weakened by sickness as 
to be unable to speak, yet if he have the testimony of those who are 

* JohDflon. 
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with him of {hu desire) to confess, and receive the euduurist, the 
priest shall give him absolution." 

Ch. 10. In the doctrine of the holy apostles, it is directed that if 
a man at the last shall desire to receive the body of Christ, it shall 
not be denied him, even although he should not have made full satis- 
&etion (far his crime) ; because this is his viaticum, and {ike viaH- 
cum) of all those who enter the kingdom of €K>d. 

Ch, 11. Let the priest prescribe penance according to the nature 
of the crime ; and if it be so gross that it ought to be prescribed by 
the bbhop, let him be taken there: but if he cannot go to tiie 
bbhop, let the priest discharge the office of his vicar. 

Ch, 12. These customs are observed among christians beyond 
sea: every bishop sits on the episcopal throne on the Wednesday 
before the Lenten fast, which is called the *' caput jefumi;" on 
which day every one who is polluted by the commission of capital 
crimes, belonging to that province, ought to go to him* and confess 
his sins. He (i.e. the bishop) then prescribes to every one a penance 
according to the nature of his crime, and then, with his permission, 
{the penitent) returns home. Afterwards, on the Thursday before 
Easter-day, all assemble at the same place, and the bishop chants 
over them and gives them absolution, and thus they return h<»ne 
with hb blessing. 

B, iv. (p. 140.) If any person cannot endure the severe fiisting 
which his confessor has enjoined him, he may redeem his &st with 
works of piety, and with his worldly possessions. K he be rich, 1^ 
him give for twelve months' fiEisting, thirty shillings ; if he be not, 
let him give twenty or ten shillings, (according to his means) ; but if 
he be a poor man, let him pay three shillings : but let it be in all 
cases the sterling shilling of twelve balance (cholortmi). Alms of 
this description are to be divided into three parts : let one part be 
laid upon the altar of God ; another be applied to the redemption of 
men from slavery ; and let the third be reserved for the necessities 
of the clergy. 

One day's fasting may be redeemed with a penny, or with two 
hundred psalms : or in another way ; if a man shaU sing '* Lcrdy 
have mercy upon W twelve times, and the Lor^s Prayer twelve 
times, and at the end of each versicle prostrate himself upon the 
earth before God's altar. If a man should be ignorant of psalmody, 
then for one day's fasting let him sing the Lord's Prayer fifty times, 
prostrating himself the same number of times upon the earth. Any 
one may redeem a seven yeara^ fast in twelve months, by singing the 
psalter every day, another at night, and fifty (psalms) in the evening. 

A seven days' fast may be redeemed with a single mass ; and wiUi 
ten (masses) four months' fasting may be redeemed ; and with twenty 
masses seven months' fasting may be redeemed; and with thirty 
masses twelve months' fasting may be redeemed. 

Note. In the laws of king Edgar, A. D. 967, Cap, 18, rules are laid 
down for the commutation of penance exactly similar to the above. 
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If any one shall swear between the hands {inter manus) of a bishop, 
priest, or deacon, or upon the altar, or a consecrated cross of Christ, 
and commit perjury, let him fast for three years : but if any one 
shall commit perjury upon an unconsecrated cruoifizy let him fast 
for one year. 

WiLK. i. p. 233.^-Archbishop Ddnstan's Penitential, a.d. 960. 

Cap. XXIX. If a man shall slay an ordained person, or his own 
nearest kinsman, let him forsake his country and possessions, and 
do as the Pope shall direct him, and always lament it. 

Cap, XLiY. If, through the negligence of a priest, a sick child 
die a heathen, let him forfeit his orders, and careMly make satis- 
faction. 

IT Concerning tatisfaction far sin. 

Cap, X., &c. A severe penance is this — ^that a layman lay aside 
his weapons, and make a long pilgrimage barefoot, and never pass 
two nights in the same place; that he fast, watch, and pray, 
diligently by day and by night, and suffer not iron to touch either 
his hair or his nails ; that he use not the warm bath, or taste flesh. 
No man in the world hath so offended God by his sins but that he 
may {thus) make satisfaction. K a man possess riches, let him found 
a church to the honour of God ; and if he can afford it, let him add 
a grant of land, and admit ten young men there to officiate for him 
and daily minister to God : and let him repair the churches of God, 
and the public roads, and build bridges over deep rivers : let him 
emancipate his own slaves, and purchase from others the liberty of 
their slaves, &c. Let him endure the cold, and the cold bath, to 
subdue the heat of lust, &c. 

IT Concerning greed fMn. 

Cap, I., &c. A powerful man, and one who has many friends, 
may, by the assistance of his friends, very much lighten his penance. 
A seven years' penance may be thus completed in three days. In 
the first place, let him take twelve men to assist him, and let them 
fast three days with bread, water, and green herbs : and to do it 
completely, let him procure, as well as he can, seven times an 
hundred and twenty men, each of whom is to fast for three days ; 
and thus will as many days be fasted as there are days in seven 
years. 

Cap, ni. When a (wedUhy) man fasts, let him distribute the 
meat which he would otherwise have used to all God's poor ; and 
during the three days of his fast let him neglect all worldly busi- 
ness, &c. 

Ibid. p. 276. — Capitida made in king jEthdred^s reign, a.d. 994. 

Cap, XXXI. There are eight very great sins, but they are few 
indeed who do not transgress in some or all of them : these are, 

z 
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gluttony, fornication, eamal grief, avarice, vain-glory, envy, an^er, 
and pnde. 

Caip, XXXVI. In swen ways are sins forgiven : viz. 1. in baptism ; 
2. by martyrdom ; 3. by almsgiving ; 4. when we forgive those who 
trespass against us ; 5. if a man converts others from the error of 
their ways ; 6. by charity ; 7. by repentance. 

Cap, xxxvn. During Lent men ought to eat no meat till the 
tenth or twelfth hour, except on Sundays ; for these days are the 
tithe of the year. 

WiLK. i. p. 2d5.—EcdesiaiHedl Laws of King jEthdred, a.d. 1012. 

C€q>, n. Every christian who is of age shall fast for three days 
upon bread, water, and raw herbs, before Michaelmas. And let 
every man go to confession at the church barefoot, and there 
renounce all his sins. And let every priest go in procession with 
his people for three days barefoot ; and let him moreover sing thirty 
masses, and every deacon and clerk thirty psalms. And let every 
one prepare provision for three days, in food and in drink, but 
without flesh, such as he himself ought to have used, and let him 
distribute it among the poor. And let every servant be excused 
from work these tluree days, that he may £ut the better ; or let him 
work for himself if he will. If any one shall violate this fast, if 
a slave, let him be beaten ; let a poor freeman pay thirty pence, 
and a king's thane one hundred and twenty shillings. 

Note. This was a public&st appointed in consequence of the hostile 

incursions of the Danes. 

Ibid. p. 314. In the synod of LlandaflT, held under Hergualdus, 
the twenty-ninth bishop, a.d. 1059, the bishop, assembling the 
clergy, in full synod anathematized the whole fanuly of king Catgu- 
caunus, placing the crucifixes and the holy relics upon the ground, 
and reversing the bells {versis cimbalis) at the same time, and 
choking up the entrance of the church with thorns : and thus it 
remained day and night without the holy offices and without a 
pastor. 

Note, For the form of an interdict, see p. 37, Note, 

Ism. p. 366. — Injunetioni for penance, to he impoted vpon thote who 
had slain others in batUe, {made about 1076, under Lanfranc). 

Cap, I. Let him who knows that he has slain a man m the great 
battle, do penance for a year for every one {whom he hath slain). 

Cap, u. For every one whom he hath wounded, if he know not 
that he died of the wound, forty days' penance. 

Cap, ni. If he know not the number of those whom he hath 
wounded or slain, let him do penance one day in every week as 
long as he lives, at the discretion of the bishop. Or, if he can afford 
it, by founding or endowing a church let him redeem it with per- 
petual alms. 

Cap, rv. LfCt the man who intended to wound another, but did 
not do so, do penance for three days. 
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Cap. V. Let any of the clergy who may have fought or taken 
armsy (which is contrary to the canons,) do penance as if they had 
tranf^ressed in their own country. 

Note. The clercyman's penance for murder was perpetual imprison- 
ment, or at least UTin^ close in a monastery on hard uire.^ And here 
let it be noted, that m the year 967, a penance of three years was 
imposed upon Uie man who slew any of his cattle in a fit of passion. 

WiLK. i. p. 382. — Council of London, under Archbishop Ansdm^ 

A.D. 1102. 

Can. 19. That monks enjoin not penance to any, unless by the 
permission of their abbot. 

Ibid. p. 417. — Legaivne Council of London, a.d. 1138. 

We prohibit the celebration of divine service, and the tolling of 
a bell, in the presence of an excommunicated person. 

We command also that the bodies of the excommunicate remain 
unburied : whosoever shall place them in a cemetery, or in stone, 
wood, or water, or in the houses of the clergy, shall be excom- 
municated by the priest of that parish, nor shall he be absolved 
except by the bishop of that province, after undergoing a year's 
penance. 

Whosoever shall knowingly converse with an excommunicated 
person, shall be considered excommunicate, just as if he had been 
sentenced by name ; (and) although the king should hold converse 
with him, whithersoever he may come, let not the holy office be 
celebrated or the bell rung in his presence. Let aU priests who 
shall presume to do so, be excommunicated by their diocesan, 
degraded from their orders, and deprived of their ecclesiastical 
benefices. 

We command that the bodies of those who have been excom- 
municated be removed from the cemeteries in which they have been 
buried, before the festival of Easter next ensuing. 

Tbxtus Roffensis, ea edit, Heame, p. 55, contains the following 
form of EXCOMMUNICATION : " By the authority of Almighty God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, we anathematize this malefactor NN, 
and separate him from the threshold of God's holy church, to be 
consigned to eternal punishment with Dathan and Abiram, and with 
those who said unto our Lord God, ' Depart from us, we desire not 
the knowledge of thy ways ;' and as fire is extinguished by water, 
so let his light be extinguished for ever and ever, unless he shall 
repent and make satisfaction. Amen. May God the Father who 

created man curse him ; may the holy cross which Christ 

ascended for our salvation, triumphing over the enemy, curse him. 
Let him be accursed toherever he may be, whether in the house or 
in the field, &c. Let him be accursed in all the powers of his body, 
both within and without, and in all the joints of his limbs ; so that 

« JobnioD. 

Z2 
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from the t<^ of his head to the sole of his foot there may be do 
soundness in him. May Christ the Son of the living God with all 
the power of his majesty corse him ; and may heaven with all the 
powers which move within it rise up in condemnation against him, 
unless he shall repent and make satisfaction; fiat, fiat, amen/' 
At which words the bells were rung, the crucifix with the images of 
the saints were placed upon the ground, and all the candles were 
trampled upon and extinguished. Emulphus, bishop of Rochester, 
who composed the Textus Roffensit, flourished about a. d. 1116. 

Wile. i. 422. In the Ugatine ccuwM of London^ a. d. 1143, it 
was decreed, that '' whosoever should lay violent hands on a derk, 
should be absolved only by the Pope, and in his presence : ** also 
'' that plows in the fields with the husbandmen shall enjoy the same 
protection as if they were in a churchyard." 

Ibid. p. 488. In the year 1181, according to Hoveden, Roger, 
archbishop of York, publicly excommunicated William, king of 
Scotland, and placed all his dominions under an interdict. 

Ibid. p. 502. — Legaime Council at Yorhy under Hubert, ArMidUjp 
of Ccmterburtf, a.d. 1195. 

Cap. XYI. To those who are upon the point of death, penance is 
to be inHmatedf but not imposed ; but let them be strictly enjoined 
that, if they recover, they will go to the archbishop, bishop, or 
general confessor of the diocese in their absence, that a proper 
penance may be imposed upon them. 

Note, He is here speaking of excommunicated persons. 

Ibid. p. 505. — CouneU at London {Westminster), under AnMdtop 
Hubert, a. d. 1200. 

Can, 4. We enjoin aU priests, in imposing penanoe, to attend 
carefully to the nature of the sin, as well as the circumstances, piety, 
&c. of the penitent : and let no penance be imposed upon a wife, 
which may lead her husband to suspect her of some secret or 
enormous crime. We also put this check upon the avarice of 
priests, that masses be not enjoined as a penance, except to priests. 
Can. 7. That prelates pronounce not a sentence of suspension or 
excommunication against their subjects without first gieing oaaMmcal 
warning, unless it be for a crime which incurs the penalty of ipso 
facto excommunication. 

Note, Anciently men were onlv excommunicated when convicted of 
crime ; but one of the greatest mnovations of the 13th century was 
a general sentence of excommunication, which extended to the moot 
secret hidden actions, and to sins committed after the sentence had 
been pronounced. The latter part of this canon jiroves that bishops 
sometimes delegated to others the power of imposing penanoe in re^ 
served cases. 

Ibid. p. d^B.—CouneU of Dublin, a.d. 1217. 
Presbyters are to be visited with a grievous punishment who dare 
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to reduce their own daughters, whom they have baptized^ or whom 
they have {even) once admitted to confession. 

WiLK. i. p. 577— Cotmct? of Durham, a.d. 1220. 

liet such a penance be imposed i^n married women, that their 
husbands may not suspect them of any secret or enormous crime : 
and let the same be observed with respect to married men. 

Let the confessions of women be heard in an open space without 
the (lenten) veil, so that they may be seen, but not heard, (6y those 
toko are in the diurch'), 

Note. For in this age the attempts of the priest upon the chastity 
of his penitent were by no means uncommon, as is clear from some 
extracts in chap. ill. § 3, which I have placed there as proofs of the 
demoralizing effect of tiie law of clerical celibacy.' This was indeed so 
common, tluit three of the Popes (Paul IV., Pius IV., and Gregory 
XV.) decreed, that a penitent was bound, on pain of mortal sin, to 
denounce her confessor, if he should solicit her chastity ; which was 
afterwards confirmed by Popes Benedict XIV. and Alexander VIL 
The following evasions were however resorted to: ** Prop. 6. Con- 
fessarius qui in sacramentali confessione tribuit poenitenti chartam 
postea legendam in qu& ad venerem incitat, non censetur solicitare in 
confessione, et proinde non est denimciandus. Prop. 7. Modus evar 
dendi obligationem denimtiandse solicitationis est si solicitatus con- 
fiteatur cum solicitante: hie potest illam absolvere ab obligatione 
denuntiandL"' Moreover, the constitutions of Paul IV., &c. were not 
received in many of the German dioceses. 

Let confessions be heard thrice a-year, vi2. at Easter, Pentecost, 
and Christmas. In confession, let the priest have an humble 
countenance, and fix his eyes upon the ground ; and let him not 
look at the face of the penitent, especially if it be a woman. Sins 
of ordinary occurrence should be particulariy inquired into, but 
unusual sins only by remote inferences, and circumstantially, lest, 
when they hear of crimes which they had never before thought of, 
persons should be thus led to commit sin. Let not the priest or 
deacon inquire respecting the penitent's companions in guilt ; and 
let atrocious crimes be reserved for prelates {majoribus), viz. murder, 
sacrilege, unnatural offences, incest, the violation of virgins or nuns, 
laying violent hands upon parents or clerks, breaking vows, &c. 
There are some cases, &c. in which none but the Pope can absolve. 
The absolution however of such offences is not to be refused to any 
man in his dying moments. 

That no priest, through anger, hatred, the fear of the church, or 
the fear of death, presume to reveal a confession, in any loay, either 
by words or by signs, generally or specially, as, for example, by 
saying, " / know what sort of persons you are,** on pain of losing 
orders and benefice ; for if convicted of having done so, he shall be 
degraded without mercy. 

7 See p. 146. 

s Propos. Damnat. ab Alexaadro VII., apud Schram, cap. zrii. S 1103, ct 
CorolL 
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In cases of theft, and crimes of the same nature, let not penance 
be enjoined withoat restitution. 

Since the love of many waxes cold, so that not merely ordinary 
sins are multiplied, but even new and unhea/rd-of tnu are devised and 
perpetrated, let two confessors at least be appointed, in the ohur^ 
of Durham, to hear public penitents on Ash- Wednesday. 

Nate, This paragraph chiefly refers to confessions made by the clergy. 

That in every deanery there be two or three pious men, who are 
to give notice to the bishop of the notorious vices of the dignified 
clergy (jprcdatortm), parsons, and other cl^ks. 

WiLK. i. p. 585. — Council of Oxford, wider Stephen LangUm, 
A.D. 1222. 

By the authority of God the Father, and the blessed Virgin, and 
all the saints, we excommunicate all those who deprive churches of 
their rights ; all those who presume to disturb the peace of our lord 
the king ; all those who knowingly bear false witness, &c. 

Note, In this GENERAL sentence there are specified a great many 
crimes ; and all the spiritual effects of excommumcation were supposed 
to fall on men the very moment the forbidden action was perpetrated, 
and before they were detected ; although, of course, it was only binding 
inforo conscientia. The sentence was to be read by every parish priest, 
in his holy vestments, in the mother tongue, at Christmas, Easter, 
Pentecost, and All-hallows, with bells tolling and candles lighted.* 

Ibid. p. 624 — ConHitutions of WiUiam de Bleys, a.d. 1229. 

Cap, IX. If a man, fi*om some reasonable cause, shall desire to 
confess his sins to a difierent priest, let him first request permission 
from his own (j>arith) priest, which shall be always granted him, 
with a saving to the rights of his own church. 

Ibid. p. 645. — ConttittUions of Alexander, Bp, ofCoeeniry, a.d. 1237. 

In all confessions the following circumstances are to be considered : 
" Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando? Quia, 
ci^usmodi persona, si dericus vel laicus ?*' 

Ibid. p. 689 — ConitituHont of Richard, Bishop of Chichester, 
A.D. 1246. 

Let priests send public penitents, with letters declaring the whole 
truth, to the penitentiary of the bishop, and let them not be oon- 
^^«y^^ a» absolved after their return, unless^hey bring letters from 
the bishop or his penitentiary, announcing the nature of the penance 
which has been imposed upon them. 

Note, In the same constitution several reserved cases are specified, 

VIZ. murder, witchcraft, unnatural offences, broken vows, perjury, 

abortion, and the falsification of a will. ^ t^J /» 

' Johnson. 
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WiLK. i. p. 732.—StattUet of Walter and Simcn, Bishops of Norwich, 

A.D. 1257. 

That when the Liity go to confession, they be diligently examined 
as to whether they know the Lord's prayer, the creed, the salutation 
of the blessed Virgin, and how to cross themselves properly. 



Concilia MAONiE BRiTANNiiE, &o., Edit. Wilkins, Vol. II. 

WiLK. n. p. nO.—C<msUMions of Gilbert, Bishop of Chichester, 

A. D. 1289. 

Cap. XI. That rectors, or their priests, attend at every chapter, 
and inform us of the excesses of their parishioners. 

Ibid. p. 175. In a mandate of archbishop Peckham, for the 
observance of the Sabbath, a. d. 1291, we read, ''And if any 
priests shall presume to celebrate divine service in the presence of 
those who are notoriously contumacious, let them be ipso facto 
suspended from office and benefice." 

Ibid. p. 513. — Constitution of Archbishop WaUer Raynold, 
A. D. 1322. 

When a man confesses his sin, and yet will not abstain from it, 
absolution cannot be given : for we never read of pardon conferred 
on any without reformation. 

Let the priest who hath revealed the confession of any man by 
signs or words, be degraded without any hope of reconciliation. 

Ibid. p. 745, a.d. 1348. In a time of plague, Ralph, bishop of 
Bath and Wells, wrote to this effect : '' On account of the horror 
of contagion, many, as we have heard, die without the sacrament 
of penance, not believing that, even in cases of necessity, the con- 
fession of sins made to any but priests, who have the power of the 
keys, can be useful or meritorious : a man, however, in the agonies 
of death, if he cannot procure a regularly ordained priest, may, 
according to the apostle, confess his sins even to a layman, or to 
a woman, if no man should be near at hand ; and such a confession 
is both wholesome and profitable for the remission of sin. But if 
there should not be a priest to administer the sacrament of extreme 
unction, as in other {holy ordinances), the faith of the sacrament 
ought to suffice." In tliis mandate, the laity to whom dying persons 
have confessed are strictly ei\joined to secrecy, and to preserve 
inviolate the siffiRum confessionis. 
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CoNcnjA Maqvm Britannls, &c., Edit. WnJUNS, Voc. III. 

WnJL. in. p. 72. — Co}iitUuiion of Archbishop Thoresby of York, 

A. d. 1367. 

Tkiriy-seven cases are specified, reserved to the jurisdiction of the 
bishop or his penitentiary, and in which a priest could not lawfully 
absolve, unless the penitent was in the agonies of death. Among 
these are mentioned, heresy, unnatural crimes, murder, sacril^e, 
notorious adultery, perjury, &c. 

Ibid. p. 118, a. d. 1377. The archbishop of Canterbury placed 
the dty of Lynn under an interdict, because some of the inhabitants 
had presumed to lay violent hands upon the bishop of Norwich, and 
to strike and otherwise maltreat some of his train. The perpe- 
trators of this outrage (who were at this time unknown) were also 
to be publicly and solemnly excommunicated, with belt book, and 
candle. 

Ibid. p. 131. Mandate of Simon de Sudbury, archbishop of 
Canterbury, against collectors {qwBstores\ a.d. 1378: "Who, 
with the greatest audacity, deceiving many souls, and deluding the 
Christian laity, preach, throughout our diocese and province, indul- 
gences, and false and frivolous remissions of sin." 

Ibid. p. 186. Letter of the archbishop of Canterbury to ^ eon- 
fessor of king Richard tl,^ a. d. 1384, entreating him to exert his 
influence with the king, so as to induce him to respect the rights 
and liberties of the church. 

Ibid. p. 361. — Artides of rrfomuxHonf presented by the Vmeersity of 
Oaford to the Kwff, a. d. 1414. 

Art. VI. As formerly the children of Israel, from the constant 
use of it, loathed even manna, the sweet food of angels, so in the 
present day the grant of papal indulgences is so prodigal and lavish, 
that they are commonly looked upon as mere articles of traffic, and 
have thus become contemptible and vile; whilst others are ren- 
dered (6y this facUity of proeuriny indulyences) more prone to sin, 
and more tardy in bringing forth the fruits of repentance: and 
therefore it appears expedient to provide a remedy for the premises. 

Art, XXXIV. Since many parishioners, noble or ignoble, male or 
female, having committed some vile and detestable crim6s, being 
ashamed to confess to their own curate, receive (a general) absolution 
fi^m some ignorant and illiterate friar; it seems expedient that 
a remedy should be provided by the bishops. 

Art, XXXIX. Whereas the shameless pardoners purchase their 
vile occupation in farm, like Simon {Magus) ; sell indulgences like 
Gehazi ; and profligately squander away their gains, like the prodi- 
gal son : but, what is still more detestable, although they are not 
in holy orders, they publicly preach, and falsely pretend that they 
have a fiill power of absolving both the living cmd the dead from 
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the gaOt and punishment of sin ; with other blasphemies with which 
they cheat and seduce the people, and in all probability draw them 
down to hell along with themselves, by giving them vain hopes and 
a recklessness in sin : let the abuses of this pestilent heresy be 
obliterated from the thresholds of the church. 

Wile. iii. p, 391. — Concordat of Pope Martin V. to the English 
Church, A.D. 1419. 

Art. n. Whereas, in consequence of divers indulgences granted 
by the apostolic see, absolving those who may visit or offer at 
certain shrines, and the number of pardoners, who at this time 
abound more than usual in England, persons frequently become 
hardened in vice ; or, despising their own curates, and neglecting 
their parish churches, resort to these places, with a view to obtain 
indulgences, and confess there, withdrawing their tithes, oblations, 
and other dues from the said parish churches, or unjustly delay the 
payment thereof: we commission the several diocesans to inquire 
respecting their nature, with a power of suspending, by apostolic 
authority, those which they find most scandalous, and of denouncing 
them to the Pope, that he may revoke them utterly. 

Ibid. p. 537. In a mandate of the archbishop of Canterbury, a. d. 
1442, published with a view to increase the revenues of Eton 
college, he says, that the Pope had granted *' as great indulgences 
to all who should visit that place, on the festival of tlie assumption 
of the blessed Virgin Mary, in whose honour the collegiate church 
was dedicated, as to those who visited St. Peter's at Rome : and 
lately, by a more liberal grant of special favour, the same blessed 
father hath granted, with an apostolic kindness, to all those who 
shall resort thither on the said day of the assumption, a plenary 
and express remission of all their sins : which we never remember to 
have been granted by any of the Roman pontifi^ to any other place." 

Ibid. p. 577. In the convocation, a. d. 1460, amongst other 
articles which required reformation, it was stated, that in conse- 
quence of the general sentences of excommunication,^ " a consider- 
able portion of the people of England are implicated in censures and 
sentences of excommunication," 

Ibid. p. 602. In the council of the province of York, under 
archbishop Neville, A. D. 1466, complaint was made, that certain 
pardoners, " with the greatest rashness and effrontery, and to the 
manifold deceiving of souls, grant indulgences to the people by 
their own authority ; dispensing with vows ; absolving perjurers or 
murderers; remitting in cases where goods had been dishonestly 
acquired, on receiving money ; remitting a third or fourth part of 
the penance enjoined ; liberating, as they mendaciously assert, the 
souls of three or four of the relations or friends of those who give 
them alms, from purgatory, and translating them into the glories of 

i> See p. 343, Note. 
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paradise ; granting to the b^iefiuitors of those places where they 
exercise their craft a plenary remission of all their sins ; and freeing 
them, to use their own words, < a pcend et cuiipd/" 



§ n.— VARIOUS TEMPORAL LAWS. 

CONCILU MaGNJS BfilTANNIiE ET HiBERNLfiy EdIT. WiLKINS, 

Vol. I. 

WiLK. L p. 29.— King Ethdberfs EedenastskcSL Dooms, a.d. 605.' 
bap. L Let God's fee and the church's fee be compensated by 
a twelvefold mulct, a bishop's by an elevenfold, a priest's by a nine- 
fold, a deacon's by a sixfold, and a clerk's by a twofold mulct, and 
a monastery's peace is a twofold mulct. 

Cap. u. If the king shall caU his people to him, and any one do 
them an iivjury, let double compensation be made, and fifty shillings 
paid to the king. 

Cap. in. If the king shall be feasting in any man's house, and 
any mischief be done there, let double compensation be made. 

Note. He who robbed a church paid twelve times the value of the 
thing stolen ; and he who broke the peace of the chiutrh paid as much 
a^n as he who broke the king's peace. The king contented himself 
with the satisfaction which he granted to a simple priest. A remark- 
able passage to this purpose occurs in the Texttis Moffetms, drawn up 
by Ernulpnus, in the reign of Henry I. : " Bv the Kentish law, the 
church ot Christ, and the kine, and the archbishop, have the same 
forfeiture due to them for the violation of protection : and by that law, 
chattels stolen from the archbishop shall be restored elevenfold, but 
chattels stolen from the king ninefold only.**** 

[The following, not having been published by Wilkins, I have 

taken from Johnson's C6llectwn.'\ 
Cap. Yi. If a freeman commit adultery with a freeman's wife, let 

him submit to his toeregUd, and purchase another woman with his own 

money, and bring her to the other man in her stead. 

Note. Adultery was therefore punished as murder, for the were- 
gild (sometimes called the were) was the mulct for murder, varpng 
according to the dignity of the person slain. Pecuniary commutations 
of punishment were also in use among the ancient Germans.^ That 
women or wives were usually bought, see Laws of Ethelbert, cap. IxxvL 

WiLK. CoNCiL. i. p. 59. — Ecdesiastical Laws of Ina, King of West 
Saxony, a. d. 693. 

Cap. Yl. If a man shall fight in the king's house, let him lose all 
his inheritance, and let the king determine whether he shall have 

^ From the Teztas Roffensis. ^ Johnson. 

^ See Tacitiu*8 Germania, c. zii. 
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his life or not. If any one shall fight in a church, let him be fined 
one hundred and twenty shillings; if in a senator's house, sixty 
shillings : and although the fight shall take place in the open field, 
let one hundred and twenty shillings be paid in lieu of punishment. 
But if a quarrel should arise at the common table {of the tithwg)y 
and one of them patiently contian himself, let the other pay a mulct 
of thirty shillings. 

Ca/p. yn. (13). K a man falsify his testimony or his fsuth given 
in the bishop's presence^ let him make compensation with one hundred 
and twenty shillings. 

Note. ** One reason (says Johnson) why the bishop sat on the tem- 
poral bench with the alderman, was that he might tender oaths, which 
were taken on the bishop's hand, or on a cross holden in his hand. 
Long after the two jurisdictions were entirely separated, Gerv. Dorob. 
tells us that difficult causes, which could not be determined in the 
king's court, were decided by the archbishop at the south door of Chrisfs 
churchf Canterbury. 

[The following, not having been published by Wilkins, I have 
taken fi*om Johnson's Cottectiony sub. ann. 693.] 

Cap. vm. If a man shall buy a slave or freeman of his own 
nation (though he be a malefactor) and send him beyond sea, let 
him pay his weregild, and make deep satisfaction to God. 

Note. " i.e. undergo a severe penance. One reason why the bishop 

sat with the alderman was, that he might enjoin such penance as the 

criminal deserved."' 

Cap. IX. K a man be charged with robbing in a very large gang, 
let him either pay his weregild^ or make his pwrgationy &c. Half of 
them who take the oath shall be fi*equenters of the communion. 

Note. Compurgators did not profess to know anything of the fact, 
but swore generally that they believed the man to be innocent; and 
firom the remainder of this doom it appears that men's oaths were 
valued according to their wealth. None were allowed to be compurgators 
but such as were worth one hundred and twenty plow-lands, (a plow- 
land beinff about thirty acres, though others say fifty) : but the oath of 
one who &equented the communion was laid higher than his who was 
worth one hundred and twenty plow-lands."' CJompurgators were some- 
times required to the number or three hundred.^ 

Cap. XI. If a foreigner be slain, let the king have two shares of 
the werBy and the son or kindred the third share. K a foreigner be 
a tenant, he is laid at one hundred and twenty shillings ; his son at 
one hundred ; a slave at sixty shillings, some at fifty : a stranger's 
hide is laid at eleven shillings. A stranger, if he have five plow-lands, 
is estimated at six hundred shillings. 

Cap. xu. Satisfaction shall be made for breaking into the king's 
house (or a bishop's, where his see is) with one hundred and twenty 
shillings ; the alderman's with eighty shillings, &c. 

Cap. 76. (WiLK. CoNCiL. i. 59.) If any one slay the godson 
or godfiither of another, let the satisfaction paid to the godson 

' Johnson. ff Ibid. ^ See Hume's First Appendix. 
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be the same as the satbfaction paid to the lord. If it be ^e king's 
godson, let the weregiid be paid to the king as well as to his rela- 
tions ; but if he shall have opposed himself to the person who slew 
him, then the godfather is to lose his compensation in the same way 
as the lord loses his mulct. 

Note. Here we have the mapbote paid to the spiritual or natond 
relationB, and the manbote paid to the feudal lord for killing his vassal ; 
both of them distinct from the voeregUd^ which was divided between the 
king and the &mily of the deceased. 

WiLK. L p. 61.— Ctmnca of BergKamsted, a.d. 696. 

Can, 26. K any one shall detect a freeman in the act of theft, 
let the king choose one of these three things : either to slay him, 
or to sell him beyond sea, or to receive his weregiid as a ransom. 

Can. 28. K a traveller or a stranger shall go out of the road, and 
then neither shouts nor blows with a horn, let him be condemned 
for a thie^ and be either slain or ransomed. 

Note, Johnson remarks in his Appendix, that the person who met 
him was apparently judge, jury, and executioner. 

Ibid. p. 83. — Dialogus ofE^^>ert, Archbishop of York, a.d. 734. 

It is determined that the violators of nuns shall be fined thirty 
sides, i.e. double the fine for simple fornication; the side being 
about the value of two pence. From this Dialogue (Ans. 10, n.) 
Johnson proves that the Northumbrian bishops had courts disdnct 
from the temporal, and that the ecclesiastical judicature sometimes 
reversed sentences passed in the temporal court. 

Ibid. p. 107. — Excerptions of Egbert, Archbishop of York, a.d. 750. 
Ex, 96. A boy, till he is fifteen years old, is to be chastised with 
corporal punishment ; but after this age, if he should steal, &c, let 
him sufier the penalty of the law. 

Ibid. p. 179 Civil Laws of Kenneth, King of Scotland, a.d. 840.« 

Cap. I. n. m. Let there be a judge in every department ; let 
their sons from their earliest infancy study the laws ; and let sudi 
alone have in their custody the tables of the law, and the charters 
of kings and nobles. 

Cap, IV. If any of them shall be accused of &lse accusation 
{falsi criminis), let him be impaled (Jurcd vitam Jiniat), and cast 
forth unburied. 

Cc^, V. VI, Hang a thief; behead a murderer; and if a woman 
hall be convicted of a capital offence, drown her or bury her alive. 

Cap. vn. vm. Cut out a blasphemer's tongue; take away the 
sword of him who has brought a lying accusation against his neigh- 
bour, and avoid all communication with him. 



i From Boethiaa. 
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C*ap. IX. Let seyen men of approved respectability (or nine, 
eleven, thirteen, or any greater number, provided it be unequal) 
judge those who are arraigned for capital offences. 

Cap. XII. Let not a wife suffer for her husband's ciime; but 
a man shall be accountable {viro autem firaudi erii) if with his 
knowledge his wife hath transgressed in any respect. 

Cap. XIV. Let the man who hath forcibly dishonoured a virgin 
be punished with death, unless she who hath been violated should 
demand the person who hath injured her for a husband. 

Note. In Legibus WdUicia quandam statutum est ut virgo stuprata, 

uni manu tenens genitalia raptoris sui, alter& vero super s^are positi, 

juraret, " quod is per vim ae isto membro vit%averit."i 

Cap. XVI. If a son shall have injured his parents with his tongue, 
foot, or hand, let him be deprived of that limb, crucified, and then 
cast forth unburied. 

Cap. xvm. Bum all witches, dealers with the devil, &c. 

Cap. XX. If a man shall suffer arable land to be injured by the 
growth of noxious herbs, for the first offence let him be fined an ox, 
for the second ten, and for the third let him be expelled from (the 
occupation of) those lands. 

Cap. XXI. Suffer an enemy to remain unburied. 

Ccqf. xxn. Let strayed cattle be restored either to the owner, or 
to the thief-taker, (called tododeraeh,) or to the priest : if, however, 
you should retain it in your possession for three days, you shall be 
judged guilty of theft. 

Cap. xxm. Let the man who has found any thing belonging to 
his neighbour, cause it to be proclaimed by the public crier, or let 
him be punished as a thief. 

Cap. XXVI. If a sow shall have devoured her own young, let her 
be stoned to death, and eat not her flesh. 

WiLK. i. p. 180. — Rdiffums Law$ of King Kenneth^ a.d. 840. 

Cap. in. To hurt a priest of Christ by word or deed is a capital 
offence. 

Ibid. p. 186.— I^ Zato# of Alfred the Great, a.d. 876.^ 

[As these laws commence with the decalogue, and also with many 
penal statutes from Exodus xxi. xxii. and xxiii., it appears that 
Alfred adopted the criminal code of the Mosaic law.] 

Ibid. p. 192. — EedegiagHcal Laws of King Alfred, a.d. 876. • 
Cap. V. If any one shall steal any thing on the Lord^s dayy 

Chrigtmas-daVy Easter, &c., let him forfeit double. 

Cap. IX. If any man shall fight or draw his sword in the presence 

of the archbishop, let him pay a fine of one hundred and twenty 

shillings. If in the presence of a bishop or alderman, one hundred 

shillings. 

J Legei WallieK* p. SO. ^ Text. Roilens. 
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Cap. xm. Servus servam stuprana oastretur. 

Cap, xiv. K a man shall accuse another of having violated his 
promise solemnly pledged before God, let him swear against him in 
fowr chwrcKei ; and let the other, if he would dear himsdf {rem the 
crime, do the same in twehe churches. 

Cap. XY. If a man shall draw his sword before the kwff's prieHy 
let him pay thirty shillings. 

\_Cap, XIX. We command Uiat he who knows his foe to be at 
home, assault him not till he have first demanded right of him. If 
he have strength sufficient to beset and confine him, he may do it 
for seven nights, but not assault him if he keep within doors. And 
if he will within seven nights come to hand and surrender his arms, 
let him keep him safe for thirty days, &c. A man may make assault 
without midct if he find another man with his wife, daughter, en* 
sister.'] 

WiLK. i. p. 202,— EcdesuuHeal Laws of Edward ths Elder^ aj). 905. 

Cap. n. If a man reject Christianity, or venerate paganism by 
word or deed, let him pay his weregild, or a fine in proportion to 
the fact. 

Cap, m. If any clerk shall steal, fight, &c., let him make compen- 
sation according to the fiftct, either with his were or a mulct. Let 
him also make satisfaction to God according to the canons, and find 
a surety, or be cast into prison. If a mass-priest (mcesse-preort) 
mbinform the people concerning a feast or fast, let him pay thirty 
shillings, if an Englishman, and half a mark if a Dane. If he 
should not procure the chrism, or should refuse baptism to one who 
requires it, let him pay a mtdd, among the fjiglish, and twelve ores 
among the Danes. If a clergyman shall have committed a crime 
worthy of death, let him be apprehended and delivered to the 
lushop's jurisdiction. 

Cap. vn. If a man presume to tr^o on the LcNxi's day, let him 
forfeit his goods, and twelve ores if a Dane, and thirty shiDiDgs if 
an Englishman. 

Cap, X. If a man shall be condemned to have a limb cut ofi^, and 
shall live for three days, after that term any one may assist him, 
with the bishop's permission, should he desire ease to his sufferings 
and his soul. 

Cap. XI. That all witdies, prostitutes, &c., be utterly banished. 

Cap, xn. K a clerk or a stranger be seduced to any thing that 
affects life or property, then the king, or the earl of that district, or 
the iMshop, ought to be in place of relations or patrons, if he should 
have no others, &c. 

Ibid. p. 20^,— King EtheUtan's Laws at GrateUy, a.d. 928. 

Cap, m. We decree concerning incantations and barbarous 
sacrifices and murders, that if any one shall have slain another, and 

I Johnson. 
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he cannot deny it, he lose his life. If he still wish to clear himself, 
and is found guilty in the threefold ordeal, let him be imprisoned for 
one hundred and twenty days, and then let his relations take him 
out, on payment to the king of one hundred and twenty shillings ; 
and let them pay the toere Jpf the dececued) to his relations, and 
become his sureties that he will always abstun from similar prac- 
tices. 

Ce^. ym. Let the bishop punish contumacy in the reeves of his 
dbtrict. 

Spelm. i. p. 404, &c. — Other Laws of King Ethditatiy not 
puUuhed 6y WHMns, 

It is the bishop's province to enforce every law both divine and 
human. And let him not permit fraud by unjust weights and 
measures ; for it is expedient that all public laws, and all weights 
and measures, should be adjusted according to his decision. Bishops 
ought therefore to be present with secular judges in their courts, 
that erroneous practices may not be suffered to arise. It is proper 
also that all measuring rods should be equal, and adjusted according 
to the bishop's measure. 

Ibid. p. 405. — King Ethelstan's Laws at Exeter. 

Cap, I. The king by an act of grace forgives mulcts due to him, 
so that the offenders make peace with the injured parties before 
rogation-day next. 

Cap. n. The king's weregild at the common law among the 
English is thirty thousand thrymsa, viz. fifteen thousand for his 
person, and fifteen thousand for his kingdom ; the first belongs to 
his kindred, the kinghote to the people of the land. 

An archbishop or earl's weregild is fifteen thousand thrymsa; 
a bishop or alderman's eight thousand; a general or high reeve's 
four thousand; a mass thane or a secular thane's two thousand; 
a common man's two hundred and sixty-seven ^rymsa, by the 
Danish law ; a stranger's, if he have a £Eiinily and estate, and pay 
tax to'* the king, is two hundred and twenty shillings ; if he have 
but half a plow-land, eighty shillings ; and if he have no land, but 
be fr'ee, seventy shillings. If a common man have five hides of land, 
or if he have a breastplate, a hdmet, and a gUt sword, let the pay- 
ment be two thousand ihrymsa. 

Note. Respecting the value of the thrvmsa or thrysma, there is a 

great difference of opinion. Some lay the value at three shillings; 

others, with greater probability, at a groat, or the third part of a 

shilling.* 

Cap. ni. The oath of him that is rated at twelve hundred shil- 
lings, is of as great value as six common men's. The mass priest 
and the secular thane's oath are the same among the English. 



■B Johnson. 
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Cap. TV. Formerly the earl, the churl, the thane and the sab- 
thane, were honoured according to their merits. K a churl throve^ 
80 as to have five hides of his own land, a church, and a kUcken, 
a bell-tower, a seat, and an office in the king's court, from that time 
forward he was esteemed equal in honour to a thane : and if he had 
thrice gone on a royal embassy, he might afterwards with his/>r0-oatft 
act in his lord's stead, and impeach men according to law. And if 
a trader did so improve, as that he passed thrice ovot the wide sea 
by his own skill, then he from that time forward was thought to 
deserve the rights of a thane. And if a scholar made sudi profi- 
ciency in learning, as that he obtained ord^*s and ministered to 
Christ, he was thought worthy of that dignity and protection that 
belonged thereto." 

The following is the twelfth canon of the synod of London, hdd 
in Ethelstan's reign, A.D. 940. ** We have charged (says the hUhcpi) 
all that are admitted into our gildship by pledges given, that if one 
happen to die, every brother of the gild shall give a loaf, and meat 
sufficient to be eaten with it, for his soul, and sing or cause to be 
sung, fifty psalms within thirty nights." 

HowEL. Can. et Decret. Ecd. Brit. ^., p. 36, &c. — Laws of Eowd 
Dha, King of Wales, a.d. 940 (942), not published hy WiUcms. 

Cap. VI. The office of the priest in the pleas of the court is 
threefold: to erase causes already decided; to preserve in writing 
causes not yet determined for judgment ; to be prepared to assist 
the king in writing letters ; and never to get drtmk. 

Cap. vm. Ah ecdesiaiastic is not admitted {as a judge) in capital 
ofiences. 

Cap. IX. Such is the value of a priest's testimony, that if a thi^ 
should make known his accomplices in the presence of a presbyter, 
his word is to be believed without any hesitation. 

Cap. XI. The entire value of all a man's limbs is eighty-eight 
pounds : the price of any'man's blood is twenty-four pence ; for it is 
not fit that the blood of God, which was estimated at no more than 
thirty pence, should be accounted of less value than that of a man. 

Cap. XII. For three causes a woman may depart from her husband, 
and receive her dowry : viz. if her husband should have the leprosy ; 
if he should have a fetid breath ; et si cum ipsa coire non valeat. 

Cap. XV. When a divorce takes place, let the goods be thus 
divided : let the man have the swine, and the woman the sheep. 
All the vessels of milk, except one pail, shall belong to the woman, 
and she shall have all the cups but one. The chariot with one yoke, 
and all the vessels and casks of liquor, shall belong to the man. If 
the man should soon marry another ^rife, he ought to send the fur- 
niture of the principal bed (primi leeti) to the divorced woman. The 
man shall have the chaldron, the tapestry, the bed {pulomar), the 
plow, the axe, and the wimble. 

• See Teit. Roffens. 
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Cixp. xn. If any one shall divorce hb wife and marry another, 
the divorced woman ought, by right, to return home and remain 
tbere till the ninth day ; in which, if she should be dismissed, let 
her take with her all that belongs to her. 

Cap. xvn. Let an adulterer who denies his adultery do so upon 
the oath of fifty men, and an adulteress of fifty women. 

Cap. xvin. A woman may be divorced even for a single kiss 
given to another man — still more for any thing else ; and she ought 
in these cases to lose all her rights. 

Cap. XX. or xxi. Let no one give a woman to a man until he 
pay the price of her virginity to his (feudal) lord : for a virgin is 
the property of the king. 

Note. " Nam olim in quibusdam re^onibus Domini feodorum privi- 
legium sibi arrogaverant concumbendi prim& nocte cum uxoribus man>- 
cipiorum suorum. Huic tamen consuetudini, quro Taluit in Scoti& post 
A.D. 1018, nomen Mercheta imposuenint. Imo in legibus Evani IIL 
Scottonim regis sancitum est ut queevis ncinlissima virgo regiis am- 
plexibus pri^ subjiceretur."® 

Cap. Xxu. There are three persoia who may not be sued at law, 
viz. the king, an ecclesiastic in holy orders, and a monk. 

Cap. xxm. There are three {dosses of) persons who may not be 
constituted judges: viz. 1. a man who has any blemish, i.e. one 
who is either blind, deaf, leprous, or a fool ; 2. an ecclesiastic in 
holy orders ; 3. a layman who has no privilege of judgm^it arising 
from the dignity of lus tenure or vassalage. 

Cap. XXV. There are nine classes of persons who are to be believed 
upon their single testimony given upon oath, viz. 1. tbe {feudal) 
lord {in a question) between two {common) men ; 2. a priest {in a 
queiHon) between two parishioners or monks ; 3. a father between 
two of his sons; 4. a judge, concerning his own decision; 5. a 
surety, concerning the htul which he hath given ; 6. a priest, con- 
cerning information which he hath received in a question between 
two of his parishioners ; 7. a girl, concerning her own virginity, 
because it was entrusted to her before she had arrived at the age 
of maturity ; 8. the common herdsman of a town, respecting an 
animal slain by another among the cattle entrusted to his care; 
9. a thief, when he is led to execution {aS pcUibuhm), and is sure 
of death, is to be believed without an oath respecting an accomplice, 
or the thing which he hath stolen. 

Cap. XXX. The wound of the tongue may be inflicted upon three 
persons : upon the king at any time ; upon a judge when any one 
opposes his decision ; and upon a priest when he is in the church ; 
or upon the three great festivals. 

Cap. xxxn. and xxxm. An ecclesiastic is only to be judged by 
a synod, and not by the king ; unless it concern lands held in a lay 
fee, for which suit and service ought to be rendered to the king. 

« Vide Bnchanani Hist Scot. lib. !▼. p. 109, &c.; see alfo Blackstone's Com. 
b. ii. e. 3, i 3 ; and Walsh's Prospect of Ireland, p. Ul. 

AA 
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WiLK. i. p. 215. — CouneU ofLondony under King Edmtmdy 
A.D. 944. 

Cap. I. {Of the temporal laws.) If any man shall hereaiW slay 
any one, let him alone be liable to the consequences, unless within 
twelve months he shall, by the assistance of hb friends, make com- 
pensation with the full toeregUd. If his kindred should desert him, 
and he will not make compensation, let all his kindred be free from 
the odium ; and let them not thenceforward supply him with food. 
If, however, any of his kindred should afterwards receive him into 
his house, let him forfeit all that he hath to the king. 

Cap. u. K any man shall fly to a church, or to my boroughy and 
another shall pursue or injure him there, let him incur the same 
penalty. 

Note. " The king's protectioD shall be from the gate of the burgh 

where he is resident ; from thence, on the four carmnal points, three 

miles, three furlongs, three broad acres, nine feet, nine shaffmets, and 

nine barleycom8.''P 

Ibid. p. 287. — Provinoniofthe WUemen ai Eng^kam (OxfardMre), 
under ^thdred, a.d. 1009. 

Cap. IV., V. The Wisemen decree that Christians be not sold .out 
of the land: also that they shall not be condemned to death for 
trifling ofiences. 

Cap. VII. Let the protection enjoined within the walls of a 
church, and protection given by the hm^s handy be equally in- 
violable. 

Ism. p. ZX^.—King Canute's Lawsy a.d. 1033. 

Cap. IX. If a man seduce a clergyman or a stranger to any thing 
which aflects his property or his life, the king shall act towards him 
as kindred, and be his patron (unless he should have anoth^ mas- 
ter) ; but let him make due sadsfaction to the king, or let the crime 
be severely punished. 

Cap. X. If a minister of the altar commit murder, or any other 
grievous crime, then let him forfeit his orders and his dignity, and 
make as long a pilgrimage as the Pope commands. If he will make 
his purgation, let it be ^reefold : imd imless he shall begin to make 
satbfaction to God and man within thirty nights, let him be out- 
lawed. 

C(q>. xn. Reser\'cs delinquent clerks to be judged by the bishop. 

Cap. xin. If a man capitally convicted sh^l desire to make con- 
fession, let the priest who shall refuse to shrive him pay a fine of 
one hundred and twenty shillings to the king. 

Cap. xiY. That no criminal shall be executed on a Sunday, 
unless he fly or fight. 

Cap. XVI. If a man commit a crime during Lent, let the satis- 
faction be double. 

p Text. Roffens. A ihafffnet was about H inches. 
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Cap. xxn. If a wife shall commit adultery, let her lawful hus- 
band have all her property, and let her lose both her nose and ears. 

Note, This law proves that, in Canute's reign, a wife might have an 
estate distinct from her husband: and Dr. Hickes has proved that 
wiv«9, among the old northern people, had an absolute right to alienate 
or dispose of the goods or lands with which she had been endowed, q 

Cap. XXV. When a murder has been committed, let {the mur- 
derer) be delivered up to the kindred (of the deceased) ; and if it be 
only a vehement suspicion, and he miscarry at purgation, let the 
bishop be judge. 

Note, In Uie last clause I have adopted Johnson's translation. 

WiLK. i. p. 310. — Laws of Macbeth (Macoabaei), King of Scotland, 

A.D. 1050. 

Arraign not a clerk {Christo initiatum) before a temporal judge. 
K an excommunicate person shaU, for a whole year, despise the 
authority of the bishop, and shall not reconcile himself to the 
church in the mean time, let him be considered an enemy of the 
state : but if he shall persevere in the same contumacy for two 
years, let him forfeit the whole of his property. 

If a man shall follow in quality of a retainer a man at whose 
expense he is not maintained, either to a public assembly, or to the 
forum ot market, let him be capitally convicted. 

Ibid. p. 312. — Laws of King Edward (Confessor), a.d. 1052, 
confirmed by William L 

Cap. xn. The datMgdd was originally instituted to repress the 
insolence of (Dcmish) pirates, viz. a yearly tax of twelve pence 
from every hide throughout the entire coimtry, with the excei>tion 
of church property. This exemption the church of England enjoyed 
till the time of William Rufus, when four shillings from every hide, 
without excepting the chwrch, were granted to him for the purpose 
of retaining Normandy while his brother Kobert went to Jerusalem. 
During the collection of this tax, holy church complained loudly, 
and pleaded her exemption, but in vain. The grant was not, how- 
ever, enacted or confirmed by law. 

Cijf>. xin. The manbote, or compensation to be made to the 
feudal lord for the murder of his vassal, shall be three marks, if 
he belonged to the king or the archbishop ; twenty shillings if he 
belonged to the bishop of the county, or the king's earl, or his 
steward of the household ; and ten shillings for other barons. 

Cap. xiY. All treasures dug up shall belong to the king, unless 
they be found in a church or burial-ground, and (even) then all the 
gold shall belong to the king, and half the silver ; the other half 
shall be the property of the church. 



<i Thesaur. Pref. p. 42, ap. Johnioo. 
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Cap, XYI. Archbishops, bishops, earls, barons, and all who have 
{ihe right of) ioe, soe, tAoI, theam, and infcmgthefey shall have their 
soldiers and oUia* retainers under their own fiibwrgk. Let them 
also have their esquires and other servants under ^eir firHntrgk. 
If, however, any of them should commit any crime, they should 
oblige them to do that which is right in their own court. 

Nate. **Sac was a right to the forfeiture incurred, when a man 
was accused, and the accuser failed in his proof, or by the accused upon 
his conviction. Soc^ the power of making search for stolen goods in 
his own land. Thol, the power of imposmg tribute upon merchandise 
sold in his own land. Theamt a right to me forfeiture inctured when 
challenged goods are put into a third hand, and neither the accuser nor 
the accused can prove his right to the property. Lrfanffthefe was 
the riffht of trying and executing a thie^ being his own vassal, and 
apprehended on his own land." — OlanciUe, 

Cap, XXII. All Jews, in every part of the kingdom, are under 
the king's patronage and protection. 

Cap, xxm. Let usurers forfeit their estates, and be outlawed. 

Johnson, Vol. L, a.d. 1065. — Other Laws of the Cotrfestor^ from ike 
Norman French, 

Cap, V. If a man die intestate, let his children inherit equally. 
Cap, VI. If a father catch his daughter in adultery, in his own 
house or in his son-in-law's house, he may lawfuUy kill the adulterer. 

Note, In a note at the end of these laws, Johnson ouotes the 
following savage law of William the Conqueror :' " I forbid any one 
to be kmed or hanced for any crime : but let his eyes be put out ; let 
him be emasculated, or let his hands or feet be cut oS, that he may 
remain a living trunk, as a monument of treachery or wickedness. 
Whereas (according to Johnson) the principal punishments among the 
Saxons were the weregild, the mulct, or a severe jerkmg, Subteimdio^ 
or the punishment of buryine the culprit alive, was anciently practised 
in France when females had been convicted of capital offences. {Du 
Cange, Suppl. tom. iii. coL 899.) By 22 Hen. VIII. cap. 9, it was decreed 
that Richard Roose, alias Cooke, convicted of poisoning, should be 
boiled to death. {StaL at Large,) 

WiLK. i. p. 363. — CouncU of London^ under LanfranCy a.d. 1075. 

Let no bishop or abbot, nor any of the clergy, condemn a man to 
the loss of life or members, or lend the countenance of his authority 
to those who do. 

Ibid. p. 368. The charter of king WiUiam I, to separate eedest- 
adicoL pleas from oivU causes, a.d. 1085. That no bishop or arch- 
deacon shall hereafter hold pleas, which relate to episcopal laws, 
in the hundred-court, nor bring any cause which concerns the cure 
of souls before a secular tribunal : but whosoever is impleaded 
according to the episcopal law, is to go to that place which the 
bishop shall appoint, and there make answer concerning his crime, 

r From Whcloc, p. 137, and Lambard, p. 126. 
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and also make satisfaction to God and his bishop, according to the 
canons. And if he shall refuse to appear at the third citation, let 
him be excommunicated : and if it be necessary, in order to bring 
him to justice, let the justice of the king or of the sheriff {vicecomitis) 
be applied to; and let him make satisfaction for every citation, 
according to the episcopal law/' 

Note, According to Johnson, at this period, the archbishop had 
8atis£Eu;tion due to him for murder committed even on the king's or 
earl's land, from such time as they cease to sing AUeluta, (i.e. from 
Septuagessimaj) tiU Low Sunday, (t^ e, Uie first Sunday after Easter) ; 
and also half the cyldwite, or satisfaction for a child imlawfully begotten. 

WiLK. i. p. Q54:.—L€ffatine CanstUutions of Cardinal Otho, a.d. 1237. 

Cap. xxiY. We ordain that, from henceforward, the oath of 
calumny be taken in all causes, ecclesiastical or civil, within the 
realm of England ; and also that the oath to speak the truth be taken 
in all spiritual causes. 

Note. The oath ele calumnia was formerl}^ taken by both plaintiff and 
defendant, to the effect that he believed his cause to be just, that he 
would use no false proof, nor cause any unnecessary delay.* 

C<3^. XXVI. We have been credibly informed, that some persons, 
when they have procured a summons, send it by three servants 
{gar clones) to the place in which the person cited is said to dwell, 
two of whom place the summons over the altar of the parish church, 
which the third instantly tears down: by which it happens that 
upon the oath of these two messengers that he was formally cited 
he is excommunicated or suspended for a contumacy of which he 
was wholly guiltless. We therefore decree, that from henceforward 
judges sh^ {themsdves) send the summons by a faithful messenger, 
who shall make diligent search for the person cited: and if he 
cannot find him, let him cause the summons to be publicly read 
during mass in the church of that parish where he resides, either on 
the LordVday or some other festival. 



Zl^t iprinripal 9itH of ^Parliament affecting Ijfte CTj^urc^. 

(1.) Magna Charta, granted by king John, a.d. 1215, secured 
the freedom of election to the clergy, and all the rights and 
liberties anciently granted to the church. All check upon appeals 
to Rome was removed by the permission granted to every man to 
leave the realm at his pleasure, and the fines imposed upon the 
clergy for any offence were to be proportioned to their lay estates, 
and not to their ecclesiastical benefices. This important charter was 
afterwards confirmed by 9 Hen. III., and 28 Edw. I. 

See also 50 Edw. III. c. 1 ; 2 Hen. IV. c. 1 ; and 3 Hen. V. c. 1. 
* Johnson. 
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(2.) Benefit of Cleeot, 3 Edw. I. o. 2. That if any derk 
should be arraigned for felony and claimed by his ordinary, he 
should be delivered up to the ecdesiastieal jurisdiction, *' accoixling 
to the privilege of holy church, in such parell as belongeth to it, 
after the custom aforetimes used." See also 51 Hen. IIL c. 27 ; 
item 9 Edw. II. c. 15; it 18 Edw. III. c. 2; it. 25 Edw. IIL 
c. 4, 5; it. 50 Edw. III. c. 5; it. 1 Ric II. c 15; it. 27 Hen. 
VI. c. 6 : all of which are confirmatory of the above. 

Those, however, who were thus claimed and admitted to the 
privilege of clerkship, were immediately consigned to the dseanieum, 
or bishop's prison, and held there in safe custody till they submitted 
to canonical purgation. 

In process of time, mere laymen who could read were admitted 
to the privilege of clergy, except in cases of murder, samlege, or 
highway robbery ; (see 19 Hen. VH. c. 7, and 4 Hen. VIII. c 2). 
And if any one, under the rank of a subdeacon, should wilfully 
escape from the prison to which he had been consigned by his 
ordinary, he was to be adjudged guilty of felony, and pumshed 
accordingly as a mere layman. Or if he should be a subdeacon, 
deacon, or priest, the bishop might degrade him from his orders, 
and deliver him up to the secular power for punishment. See here 
23 Hen. VIII. c. 11. 

If a priest, &c., had been guilty of fornication, adultery, or incest, 
his ordinary might commit him to prison, there to abide, for a time 
proportionate to the quality of his offence. 1 Hen. VH. c. 4. 

(3.) Prohibition, 24 Edw. I. That in certain cases in which 
the ecclesiastical judges had been stayed from proceeding by the 
royal prohibition, and from the {mixed?) nature of the case the 
plaintiff could obtain no redress either in the temporal or spiritual 
coiurt, the lord-chancellor or chief-justice might licence the ecde- 
siastieal judge to proceed, notwithstanding the said prohibition. 
From the ArHcidi Cleri (9 Edw. II.) it appears that these royal 
prohibitions related to tithes, oblations, mortuaries, redemption of 
penance, the laying violent hands upon clerks, bigamies, and de&ma- 
tion ; and the lung's letter sometimes directed the ordinary to absolve 
the excommunicate by a certain day. These encroachments upon 
the spiritual jurisdiction were remedied by the last-mentioned statute. 

That the king shall have the cognizance of usurers dead, and the 
ordinaries of holy church during their lifetime; and that ecclesi- 
astical judges shall not be impeached for money taken in redemption 
of corporal penance, the probate of wills, matrimony, or other cases 
belonging to the jurisdiction of holy church. 15 Edw. III. c 5, 6. 
This statute appears however to have been revoked in the same year. 

That cases of bigamy, bastardy, and the probate of wills, shall 
belong to the jurisdiction of the church ; and that no prohibition 
shall be issued by the court of Chancery in cases properly belonging 
to the spiritual jurisdiction. 18 Edw. III. c. 2, &c. 

See also the statute Circumspect^ agatis, 13 Edw. I. 
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That no peraon shall be allowed to practice as a surgeon or 
physician within the city of London^ or seven miles round, until he 
has been examined before the bishop of London or the dean of 
S. Paul's. Four doctors of physic or professors of surgery were 
to be the examiners. 3 Hen. VIII. c. 6. 

The statutes 21 Hen. VIII. c. 5 and 6, provide a remedy for the 
excessive fines demanded by ordinaries for the probate of wills, and 
the martuarieSf or corse presents, exacted by the clergy. 

(4.) Advowson, 13 Edw. I. c. 5. This act, which was for the 
protection of the lawful patron of the benefice against intruders, is 
too long for abridgment. 

That land bequeathed for the maintenance of a chantry, or a 
light in any church or chapel, be not alienated. 13 Edw. I. c. 40. 

That curates, or stipendiary priests, shall be compelled to serve 
for a competent salary, as hath been accustomed, on pain of suspen- 
sion and interdict. 23 Edw. lU. c. 8. 

An act relating to advowsons and the right of patronage. 25 
Edw. III. c. 1, &c. ; see abo 13 Ric. II. c. 1 ; item 15 Ric. II. c. 6, 
and other acts. 

That if any layman shall pay a priest above five marks per 
annum, or two marks and his board, (estimated at forty shillings), 
he shall forfeit as much to the king as he has paid to the priest. 
36 Edw. III. c. 8. 

Note. The ranks of the clergy had been so much thinned by the 

plague, that many churches throughout the kin^om were left unserved. 

It was the object of this act to dis^urage the priesthood firom accepting 

private appomtments to chaplaincies or chantries, the temptation of 

a larfl;e stipend having been found prejudicial to the public iaterests of 

the church. See also 2 Hen. V. c. 2. 

That no parson shall be impleaded in the secular court for his 
own tithes taken. 1 Ric. II. c. 14. 

Against pluralities ; the taking farms of spiritual men ; and also 
against non-residence. 21 Hen. VIII. 

Note. This act (too long for abridgment) \a well worth reading. 

Diimeif or a tenth of the revenues of the church, were firequently 
granted to the king by the clergy of the two provinces assembled in 
convocation. See 1 Ric. III. c. 14. 

(5.) Peovisors, 25 Edw. lU. st. 6. That the court of Rome 
shiJl not present or collate to any bishopric or living in England : 
and that whosoever disturbs any patron in the presentation of 
a living by virtue of a papal provision, he shall pay fine and ransom 
to the king at his will, and be imprisoned till he. renounces such 
provision. 

This important act was followed up by many others to the same 
efiect more or less stringent. 

Ex. gr. 27 Edw. III. c. 1 ; it. 38 Edw. III. c. 1, &c. ; it. 
3 Ric. II. c. 3; it. 7 Ric. II. c. 12; it. 12 Ric. II. c. 15; it. 
13 Ric. II. c. 2, 3; it. 2 Hen. IV. c. 3; it. 7 Hen. IV. c. 8; 
it. 9 Hen. IV. c. 8 ; it. 1 Hen. V. c. 7 ; it. 4 Hen. V. c. 4. 
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From tliis multitude of enactments, the readec may form some 
idea of the extent of ^e evil which they were designed to rcanedy, 
and the usurped authority against which our monar(£s had and^itly 
to struggle. 

By the 3 Ric. II. c. 3, it was enacted that no alien should be 
capable of letting his benefice to farm, in order to oomp^ such as 
had crept in at least to reside on their preferment. 

(6.) Pr^munirb, 16 Ric. II. c. 5. That whosoever shall procure 
at Rome, or elsewhere, any translations, processes, excommunications^ 
bulls, or instruments which afifect the king, his crown, and realm, 
and all persons aiding and assisting therein, shall be put out of Uie 
king^s protection, their lands and goods forfeited to the king^s use, 
and they shall be attached by their bodies to answer to the king 
and his council, or process of * prcenrnmre facias' shall be made out 
against them. 

See also 24 Hen. VIII. c. 12, against iq>peab to Rome ; 25 Hen. 
VIII. c. 20, 21, against the payment of annates, or first-fruits, to the 
Pope, and other exactions ; and 26 Hen. VIII. o. 1, 3, that ^le 
king is supreme head of the Church of England, and as such 
entitled to the first-fruits of benefices, heretofore paid to the Pope. 

(7.) Monasteries. By 3 £dw. I. e. 1, it was enacted that great 
men with their retinues should no longer exact entertainment from 
monasteries, to their great impoveris^ent, and the frustration of 
those charitable objects for which they were originally founded* 

That no firiar of the four orders, Minours (Franciscans), Augus- 
tinians. Preachers (Dominicans), and Carmelites, shall receive any 
infant into their order, unless he be entered into the age of fourteen 
years, without the assent of his parents or guardians. 4 Hen. IV. 
c. 17. 

That abbots, priors, &c., having lands or possessions in certain 
wapentakes in the county of York, (specified in the act), shall be 
allowed to plead in the secidar courts by their attomies-genend, 
duly appointed under the common seal of the abbey or priory. 
15 Hen. VI. c. 7. 

(8.) Mortmain, 9 Hen. III. c. 36. " It shall not be lawful for 
any man to give his lands to any religious house, and to take the 
same land again to hold of the same house. Nor shall it be lawful 
for any house of religion to take the lands of any, and to lease the 
same to him of whom they were received. And if any man from 
henceforth shall give his lands to any religious house, and thereupon 
be convict, the gift shall be utterly void, and the land shall accrue 
to the lord of the fee." 

See also 7 Edw. I. st. 2 ; it. 18 Edw. III. c. 3 ; it. 15 Ric. II. c. 5. 

Xote. By these grants to religious houses, the principal lord of the 
fee was denauded of the military and other services due to him by the 
terms of the feudal tenure ; and therefore, unless the alienation took 
place with his sanction, he might seize upon the property a year after 
the said alienation took place, according to the provisions of 7 Edw* I. 
9t. 2, commonly called the statute de r^UgiosH, 
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(9.) De asportatis relioiosorum, 33 Edw. I. Against the 
extortions of the superiors of religious orders, who, residing abroad, 
used, under pretence of visitation, to draw large sums from the 
convents of their several orders in England. 

Note. I cannot find this act in my copy of the Statutes at Large, 

folio, Lond. 1587. The general of each religious order constantly 

resided at Rome. 

(10.) Preachers, 5 Rio. II. c. 5. For arresting those who, 
witiiout any licence from the ordinary, wandered about from town 
to town preaching not only in churches and churchyards, but at 
fairs, markets, and other open places. 

(11.) De h^reticis comburendis, 2 Hen. IV. c. 15. That 
none should be allowed to preach without the licence of the ordinary ; 
and that heretics convicted and refusing to abjure, should be de- 
livered over to the secular power and publicly burnt. 

Other statutes against LoUardy, &c., are 2 Hen. V. c. 7, and 25 
Hen. VIII. c. 14. 

(12.) Sanctuary, 21 Hen. VIII. c. 2. That when a felon or 
murderer has taken sanctuary in a church, churchyard, or other 
holy place, he shall take his abjuration and passage out of the said 
church, &c. on the day limited by the coroner, and be branded on 
the hand with the letter 31.' 

(13.) Churchyards, 13 Edw. I. c. 6. That from henceforth 
neither fairs nor markets be kept in churchyards. 

(14.) Butchers, (Statutes at Large, p. 77, c. 7"). A butcher 
buying meat from Jews and selling it again to Christians, to be 
heavily fined for the first offence, for the second to be put in the 
pillory, for the third to be imprisoned and fined, and for the fourth 
compelled to forswear the town. 

(15.) Pilgrims, 9 Edw. III. c. 8. Pilgrims not to pass out 
of the realm, but only as far as Dover, on pain of a year's imprison- 
ment. See also 13 Ric. II. c. 20. 

(16.) Sunday, 4 Edw. IV. c. 7. That any shoemaker exercising 
his craft in London on a Sunday, &c. shall pay a fine of twenty 
shillings for each offence. 

(17.) Vacation. Having omitted to notice them in the proper 
place, I shall here mention a few Acts which relate to the cus- 
tody of the temporalities of a see or abbey during vacation ; the 
election of a successor and his homage ; viz. 9 Hen. III. c. 33 ; it. 
51 Hen. III. c. 27, &c. ; it. 13 Edw. I. c. 41 ; it. 14 Edw. III. 
c. 2, &c. ; it. 13 Ric. II. c. 2, &c. 

I See also 22 Hen. VIII. c. 14, for the fonn of abjuring the realm. 
° It is nncertaia when, or by whom, this statute was enacted. 
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§ HI.— TRIAL BY ORDEAL, AND VARIOUS OBSOLETE FORMS- 

Concilia Maojsje Britannl£ et HiBEBNUEy Edit. Wilkins, Vol« I. 

WiLK. I. p. 206.— Xoiof of Kmff mhdstan, made a$ Gratdy m 
Hampshirey a.d. 928. 

Ct^. n. If any one shall be convicted, by the tnpU ordeaH, of 
breaking into a church, let him make compensation as tbe Doomb(xA 
decrees. 

Note. '* The most common ordeals were those with red-hot iron or 
hot water. In the first, simple ordeal was canying one pomid of hot 
iron ; twofold ordeal was canTin^ two pounds; threefmd ordeal was 
carrying three pounds the space of nine feet Tlie simple ordeal with 
hot water was taking a stone out of boiling water hangmg by a string 
no deeper in the vessel than that a man might take it out by dipping 
his hand as far as the wrist ; twofold ordeal was when a man must dip 
his hand half way between the wrist and the elbow ; and threefold 
ordeal when he must din it to the elbow. In Edward the Elder's Laws, 
cap. IX., oaths and oraeal are forbidden on festival days and solemn 
days."' 

Cap, V. If a man should engage (spandet) to undergo the ordeal 
of fire or water, let him go three nights b^ore to the priest, who 
ought to sanctify him ; and let him feed him with bread, salt, water, 
and herbs ; let him hear mass for three {successive) days ; and let 
him ofier and communicate at the holy table ; and let him swear 
that he is innocent before he undergoes the ordeaL And if it be the 
water ordeal, let the rope go two eUs and a half below the sur&ce ; 
if it be the judgment of iron, let three days elapse before the hand 
is undone. Aiiid let his accusers be demanded first to give theur 
oaths ; and let both parties be fasting, according to the command- 
ment of God and the archbishop. And let there not be more than 
twelve of either party : but if the accused should be attended by 
a greater number, let the ordeal be null and void, unless they arc 
willing to depart. [" Thus mudi for the preparaHon: let us now 
specik concerning the form. During the ordeal, let no one enter the 
church but the priest and the accused, till the fire has been intro- 
duced by which the iron is to be heated. K it be the judgment of 
wateTf let it be made boiling hot ; and if it be the triple accusation, 
let the hand be immersed to the elbow. When the ordeal is pre- 
pared, let two men enter on each side ; and let them stand on each 
side of the judgment along the church ; and let them all be fasting ; 
and let them refrain from their wives on that night ; and let the 
priest sprinkle tliem all with holy water ; and let them kiss the holy 
gospels and the sign of the cross ; and let not the fire be lighted 
before the consecration, but let the iron lie upon the coab till the last 
collect ; and let no one speak, unless (to pray) that God will manifest 

^ Johnson. 
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the truth. Let the accused drink holy water, and let his hand, with 
which he is to carry the ordeal, be sprinkled with it ; and so let him 
i4>proach. And let nine measured feet be divided into three equal 
parts. At the first mark, let him hold his right foot near the pillar ; 
at the second^ let him transfer his right foot ; at the third mark, let 
him cast away the iron, and hasten to the altar^ and let his hand be 
sealed ; and on the third day let it be examined, to see whether it 
be dean or unclean within the place where it has been sealed : and 
whosoever shall violate these rules, let the ordeal be annulled, and let 
him forfeit to the king one hundred and twenty shillings." Added 
horn Spdmcm.'] 

Note. For the office and prayers used at ordeal, see Glossary at the 
end of Wilkins* " Leaes Anglo-Saxonicaf ad ann, 9 Henrici III!* voce 
Ortkilium, Also in the " Textiu JBo^efww" published by Heame ; and 
at the end of Brown's " Fascictdus Iterumr The fire, water, and iron 
had manjr prayers, crossings, and other ceremonies performed over them 
by the priest. 

WiLK. i. p. 300. — Ecclesiastical Laws of King Canute. a.d. 1033. 

Cap, v. If it happen that a man shall accuse a priest who lives 
regularly of crimes and want of skill, and he is conscious of his own 
innocence, let him, if he dare, celebrate mass ; and by taking the 
holy eucharist, let him make his purgation singly, if he have only 
one accuser. But if it be a triple accusation, by taking the housel 
with two others of the same order, let him clear himself from all 
suspicion. If any one shall accuse a deacon who lives regularly 
with a single accusation, let him take two of the same order as 
himself and make his purgation with them : if he be accused with 
a triple accusation, let him take six of the same order (he himself 

being the seventh), and so make his purgation If a minister of 

the altar shall be so destitute of friends, that, being impleaded for 

crimes, he can procure no compurgators, let him eat bread devoted 

by a curse {corsncBd), and let the event be as God shall determine. 

Note. The corme'd was an ordeal by eating barley bread with cheese, 

after several prayers, &c. used over it, the accused person praying that 

it might choke him if he were guilty. See " JExorcismus pants hordeacei 

el casseij^ transcribed from Textus Boffensis in Brown's Fasciculus 

Berutn, voL ii. p. 910. Earl Godwin, the father of king Harold, is said 

to have been choked to death, having voluntarily submitted to this 

ordeal at the table of his son-in-law, king Edward the Confessor. 

Matih. Westm. 

Ibid. p. 313. — Laws of King Edward (Confessor), a.d. 1052, 
confirmed hy WiUiam I. 

Cap. n. If a man has been impeached for breaking into a monas- 
tery, and was never 'accused in times past, let him purge himself 
with twelve lawful men, commonly called his ^^twdvefold hand:" 
but if he have been before impeached, let him make his purgation 
with thrico that number ; or if ho cannot prociu-e them, let him go 
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364 WAOBB OF BATTLE — ABJURING THE BEALM. 

to the triple ordeal, {out a lajuisse a trms duties,) as he ought (aUo) 
to the triple oath. And if he hath before been mulcted for theft, 
let him go to the water {ordeal). And the ardibiahop shall have by 
way of forfeiture forty shillings; a bishop or an earl twenty; a 
baron ten shillings ; and a villain forty pence. 

Note, The words ** a la iuise** are by some supposed to refer to the 
Jlre ordeal, as it is opposed to that by water. Tne council of Ments, 
A.D. 847, can. 24, enjoms the ordeal by plowshare to suspected servants; 
but Pope Stephen V. and Alexander II. absolutely forbad it, and it had 
been long ago prohibited by several continental princes. The churdi 
of Rome had always discouraged it The first prohibiticm of ordeal 
here in England mentioned by Sir Henry Spelman, is in a letter from 
king Henry HI. to his justices itinerant in the north, in the third year 
of ms reign ; yet this learned knight observes, that ei^t years after 

this he granted the monks of SempUngham power to administer it 

Johnson, from whose collection I have taken the following, as it was not 
published by Wilkins. 

Cap, vii. K a Norman be cast in a duel, let him pay to the king 
sixty shillings ; and if an Englishman refuse to defend himself by 
duel, let bun preserve himself from outlawry by ordeaL 

Note, Here is the first mention of trial by single combat, which was 
practised long after the Conquest The last tnal by battle that was 
waged took place A. D. 1671, in Tothill Fields, Westminster; but 
a solemn tender of trial by battle was made in the court of King's 
Bench so lately as 1818, and the court decided in favour of the pri- 
soner's claim to trial by wager of battle. The challenge was formally 
given by throwing down a clove in the court ; but for some reason or 
other the combat did not ts^e place, and a bill was soon after brought 
into the House of Lords which abolished it altogether. The weapons 
allowed were only batons or staves an ell long, and square leatnem 
targets. The combatants were both fasting, and before the trial com- 
menced took an oath against sorcery. The battle was to commence at 
sunrise, and the combatants were bound to fight ** till the stars aj^^eared 
in the evening** If the accused could maintain the contest till that time, 
he was acqmtted ; if not, he was hanged directly. If on the other hand 
the accuser became recreant, and yielded by pronouncing the word 
'' Craven^* he lost his station and rights as a free and lawful man ; 
became infamous, and was never afterwards admitted to serve on 
a jury, or to be a witness.^ 

FORM OF ABJUBINQ THE REALM." 

By the ancient common law of England, if a person guilty of 
any felony except sacrilege took sanctuary in a church, he might, 
within forty days, go clothed in sackcloth before the coroner, and 
take the following oath : " This hear you. Sir Coroner, that I N. am 
an (Utainted felon, and I do therefore abjure the realm : and I shall 
haste me towards the port of N. which you have assigned to me, 
and that I shall not go out of the highway leading thither, nor 
return back again; and if I do, I will that I be taken cu a feUm of the 
king. And at N. I will diligently seek for passage ; and I will tarry 

w See Saturiday Magazine, Augast 25th, 1832, p. 68. 
> From Burn's Justice, iv. 15, and Eccl. Law, i. 394. 
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there but one flood and ebb, if I can have passage : and unless I 
can have it in such space, I will go every day into the sea up to my 
knees, assaying to pass over. So help me God and his doom.'* 

Benefit of Clergy.'' The bishop or ordinary of the diocese 
might, if he would, claim the convict as a clerk ; and he was to see 
him tried in the face of the court whether he could read or not. 
The book was prepared and brought by the ordinary, and the judge 
was to turn to such place as he should choose. If the prisoner 
could read, the ordinary pronounced the words " le^t ut dericui'' 
and he was delivered over to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction : but if 
either the ordinary would not claim him, or the prisoner could not 
read, he underwent the penalty of the law. By a favourable 
interpretation of the statute, in process of time any person who could 
read, whether he w€u in orders or not, might claim the benefit of clergy. 
The usual test of the prisoner's learning was the passage beginning 
" Miserere mei Deus" called from that circumstance the neck verse ; 
and it is to be noted that it was an indictable offence to teach 
a person to read for the purpose of saving him.' 

Note. It is very remarkable, that the act entitled " Benefit of Clergy^ 
should have remained unrepealed till within these few years ; that the 
privilege of sanctuary should not have been abolished till the reign of 
James 1. ; and that the barbarous custom of torturing a prisoner in 
order to extort a confession of guilt, should have been practised in 
England at the same period, if not later. 

In early akin to the torture was the sentence, that a prisoner standing 
mute and refusing to plead to his indictment should be pressed to death, 
a case of which occurred as late as the year 1720.' On the refusal 
of Spigzot and Phillips to enter any plea, the executioner was ordered 
to tie toeir thumbs together with whipcord till it broke, and then 
to double it and do the same ; after which, as they still continued 
obstinate, the following sentence was pronounced : ** That the prisoner 
shall be sent to the prison from whence he came, and put into a mean 
room stopped from the light, and shall there be laid on the bare ground 
without any litter, &c and without any garment about him. He shall lie 
upon his back, his head shall be covered and his feet shall be bare. 
Cme of his arms shall be drawn with a cord to one side of the room, and 
the other arm to the other side ; and his legs shall be served in the 
like maimer. Then shall be laid upon his body as much iron or stone 
as he can bare and more. [Spiggot had 400cTvt laid upon his breast] 
And the first day after, he ehafi have three morsels of barley bread 
without any drink ; and the second day he shall be allowed to drink 
as much as he can at three times of the water that is next the prison 
door, except runnine water, without any bread ; and this shall oe his 
diet till he dies." ML his goods were forfeited to the king. 

J See p. VJ9. ■ Barn*8 Eccl Law, voce Benefit of Clergy. 

• Select Trialfi, vol i. p. 16. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON THB REAL OR REPUTED HBRETIC8 WHO HAVE AT VARIOUS 

TIMES APPEARED IN ENGLAND, INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT 

OP WICUP AND THE LOLLARDS. 



The introduction of the Arian and Pelagnm bo r oa i o a into these 
islands, and the articles of impeachment exhibited against the 
knights-templars, will be presented to the reader in the course 
of this chapter: he will, however, probably read the extracts r^ating 
to Widif and the Lollards with much greater interest, since be 
may thus clearly discern the first rudiments of our Ekiglish Refor- 
mation. It has been said that '^ Widif 1<M the egg which Luther 
hatched;" and ecclesiastical history clearly testifies to the influence 
of his writings, in exposing the errors of popery, and preparing the 
world for the reception of a purer fedth. The merits of tins extra- 
ordinary man were such as to place him above the reach of calumny, 
and to extort from his very adversaries a confession of his worth. 
Roman Catholic polemics have a wonderful readiness at detecting 
flaws in the moral characters of the early reformers, but Widif has 
escaped aUogether : and with respect to his abilities, the unwilling 
testimony of Knighton, a zealous Romanist, is exceedingly satis- 
factory, for he thus speaks of our reformer : '' Doctor in theologi& 
eminentissimus in diebus ilUs; in philosophic, nulli reputabi^ir 
secundus; in scholasticis disciplinis incomparalHlis.''** That such 
distinguished talents were fully appreciated by his contemporaries, 
may be seen by a brief sketch of his life. In the year 1365, arch- 
bishop Islepe appointed Widif master of Canterbury Hall, Oxford ; 
in 1372, he was elected professor of Divinity for that University ; 
in 1374, he was sent by the king to A\ignon, where the Pope then 
resided on a mission of the greatest importance. In 1375, he was 
presented to the lix'ing of Lutterworth in Licestershire ; and he was 
also appointed private chaplain to the king.' Widifs talents as 
a controversialist were first called into exercise by the intolerable 
usurpations of the mendicant friars.'* The extortions of the Pope 

** Knighton de Eyentibns AngHs, coL 2644, apud I-c Ba«' Life of Widif, p. 9*. 
^ Le Bat, Life of Widif, London, 1832, pp. 1 J6, 139, 153, 155, 160, Note, 
•* See above, p. 160 &c. Note. 
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next aroused his indignant opposition ; and in 1381, he fearlessly 
exposed the absurdities of transubstantiation from the very professor^s 
chair at Oxford,* Yet this undaunted champion of the truth e^Rsctu- 
ally baffled the rage of his enemies ; and, to adopt an expression of 
Fuller, the " hare which had been so often hunted by so many packs 
of dogs, died at last quietly sitting in his form !" The unblushing 
profligacy and ignorance of the clergy, who had in consequence lost 
a great part of their influence, affords however an immediate so- 
lution of the difficulty. ^' In the committee of eighteen, to whom 
Richard II.'s last parliament delegated their whole power, ihere 
%» fiol (^ WMM of one eccleeiattic to he found/" & neglect almost un- 
paralleled during the prevalence of the Romish &ith in England : 
and in the reigns of Richard's two successors, the commons " proposed 
in plain terms to the king that he should seize all the temporalities 
of ^e church, and s^ply them to the exigencies of the state. They 
estimated the ecclesiastical revenues at 485,000 marks a-year, and 
included 18,400 ploughs of land, or about one-third of the kingdom. 
They proposed to divide the property among fifteen new earls, one 
thousand five hundred knights, six thousand esquires, and one 
hundred hospitals; besides 20,On()0?. a-year which the king might 
take for his own use : and they insisted that the clerical functions 
would be better performed than at present by fifteen thousand 
parish priests, at the rate of vij marks apiece of yearly stipend." ' 
When moreover it is recollected that Wiclif was supported by 
Edward III., Joanna the widow of the Black Prince, John of 
Gaunt, and Anne the wife of Richard II.,ii we can no longer feel 
any surprise at his having escaped those bitter persecutions to which 
his followers were afterwards exposed : yet, forty-Jbur year* after 
hii death, by the decree of the council of Constance, his enemies, 
with an impotent malice, dragged his bones from the tomb, and 
committed them to the flames ; and in the year 1400, Henry IV., to 
concDiate the clergy, enacted the detestable law " de hasreHcis com- 
hwrendis/' by which so many martyrs suffered.! Polydore Vergil 
proves from the Theodosian code, that heretics were punished with 
stripes, banishment, and death, as early as the end of the fourth 
century; and he also teUs us, that about the year 1180, the 
emperor Frederick decreed that heretics should be burnt. •! In 
England, however, there does not appear to have been any legal 
praoinon for the punishment of heretics previously to the enactment 
of the above-mentioned law ; for although in the year 1381 an in- 
junction was issued by the king to all sheriffs to apprehend the 
preachers of heresy and their abettors, the act was passed surrep- 
titiously without the consent of the commons, who accordingly 
complained of the fraud in the following session of Parliament, and 

« Le Ba8» pp. 64, 104, 123, 248. 

f Home's H!»t. a.d. 1399. r Ibid. a.d. 1412. 

>> Le Bas, p. 398. > Le Has, pp. 316, &c. and 411. 

J De Invent Reram, lib. viii. c. 4, p. 654. 
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obtained its repeal. ** It is very remarkable (says Hume) ih&i, not- 
withstanding this vigilance of the commons, the clergy had so much 
art and influence that the repeal was suppressed, tmi the act, which 
never had any legal andhorityf remaku to this day upon the Hatute- 
hook"^ Nor is it less extraordinary, that the act ^' <is hcereUds com- 
lurendu*' should have survived the Reformation nearly one hundred 
and fifty years; the repeal having taken place a.d. 1677. In the 
reign of queen Mary, the fire of persecution raged so furiously that 
two hundred and seventy-seven protestants (among whom were ^y^ 
bishops and twenty-one priests) are said to have sufiered martyr- 
dom : and Fox has presented hb countrymen with a most interesting 
and graphic account of the lives of these early victims of intolerance' 
— ^* sanguis marfyrum semen ecdesice V 

The period at which Wiclif lived was exceedingly favourable to 
the cause of truth. A \aolent schism had taken place in the pope^ 
dom between Urban VI. and Clement VII.;'" and the unsettled 
state of affairs in England, added to the unpopularity of the dergj, 
must have also contributed to prevent any efiectual opposition. So 
numerous were the followers of Wiclif in the reign of Richard II., 
that, as Walsingham teUs us, almost every second person casually 
met in the street was a Lollard ;" and in 1412, archbishop Arundd 
compliuned to the pope that these principles had taken such deep 
root in the University of Oxford, that nearly the whole church was 
infected with heresy .*» 

In Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, there occurs the following valuable 

testimony to the moral character of these early protestants. " The 

person*' rebukes the host for swearing profanely, and is accused of 

Lollardy on ^ust ground alone. 

** Our hoste upon his stirrops stode anon. 
And said, ' Good men, herkenetb evcrich one — 
ThU was a thrifty tale for the nones, 
Sir parish priest, qnod he, for Goddess bones 
Tell nt a tale, as was thy forward yore. 
I see well that ye lemed men in lore 
Can mochel good, by Goddes dignitee.' 
The person him answered, ' Benedicite 1 
' What eileth the man so sinfiilly to swere ? * 
Oar host answered, ' O Jankin, be ye there, 
Now good men (qnod our host) herkneth to me, 
/ Miell a LoUer in the wind,^ quod he, 
* Abideth for Goddes digne passion, 
For we shul ban a predication, 
This Loller here wol prechen as somewhat V "P 

To which I shall add a humorous defence of a priest who had 
been accused of heresy : — 

** Esse Ltttherannm romor te Ganriee damat, 
Sed taas Antistes te talem esse negat— 
Tarn seortaris ait quam si episcopus esses, 
£t potas dabiam pervigU nsqae diem. 

^ Hume, ch. xrii. a.d. 1399. 

■ Acts and Monuments of the Church. •" See here, p. 64. 

B Walsingham, p. 312, apud Hume. « Wilk. iii. 350. 

P Prologue to Shipman's Tbie, edit. 1543. 
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Nee memor ea Chrltti, nisi com jurare Ubebk, 

Nee scis seripturae vel breve jota saere : 
Neonpe per bsec sntfvit nnnqtiain ftUlentia slgaa 

lUe vigil saaat aoscere pastor oves !'*4 

At the same time it cannot be denied that many of the Lollards' 
opinions were fanatical, while others amounted to positive heresy. 
That " God must obey the demlf' that ''ecery thing is God;" that 
** dominion is founded upon grace ;" and that " brothers and sisters 
may lawfuMy intermarry ,' were certainly among their tenets/ 

About the reign of Henry IV. the Lollards had become a sect 
politically dangerous, and endeavoured to excite a rebellion, under 
the pretence that king Richard II. was still alive.* 

The translation of the Bible into the English language was by fsEir 
the greatest benefit conferred by Wiclif upon his countrymen, as it 
was, under God, the means of removing the scales from their eyes, 
and preparing them for the reception of a purer faith. Alfred the 
Great, .£lfric, Csedmon, Rolle (the hermit of Hampole), and others, 
had long before this translated parte of the Bible into the vernacular 
tongue ;^ but Wiclif 's was, I believe, the first complete version — a 
very inaccurate one it must be confessed, for as he knew not 
Hebrew or Greek, he was obliged to adopt the Latin vulgate as his 
basis ; but then the value of the work ought to be estimated not 
by the modem standard of Biblical criticism, but by the spiritual 
necessities of the people. Before Wiclif s time, with a very few 
exceptions, neither the laity nor clergy had any knowledge whatever 
of the holy Scriptures ; and we are even told of a bishop who ex- 
claimed, in a most blissful state of ignorance, ** Deo gratias habeo, 
QUID vel Vetus vol Novum Testamentum sit ignore. Nihil ultra 
Missdle et Portiforium scio aut scire volo" !" 

On the prevalence of the doctrine of Berengarius in England, in 
the 11th century, see pp. 191, 200, &c. 



ON HERESIES AND HERETICS. 
Concilia Maon^ Britannlb et Hiberkl£, Edit. Wilkins, Vol. I. 

Spelm. I. 38. According to Gildas the Wise, from the year of 
grace 315, tliroughout Britain '' a delightful unanimity subsisted 
among the members of Christ, the head (of the body), until the 
atrocious perfidy of the Arians, like a foreign serpent vomiting its 
poison upon us, perniciously caused discord to arise among brethren 
dwelling in unity ; and thus, as it were, a path being formed across 

4 CalTiniBme et Papisme mis en Paralelle, vol. i. p. 183 

' Le Baa, pp. 343, 348, &c. ; and see also in this chapter. 

■ Home's Hist., a.d. 1413, 1414, chap. ziz. p. 76, &c. ; and Smollett*s Hist. 
▼. 209, «cc. 

< Le Bas, p. 220, &e. Wiclifs New Testament was published by Mr. Baber 
some years ago. » Apud Crackanthorpii Defensio Eccl. Angl. 

BE 
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the ocean, wild beasts of every description, brandishing the deadly 
poison of each here^ in their horrid mouths, inflicted the dang^ous 
wounds of their tee^ upon a country always desirous of hearing 
some novelty, and receiving nothing with stability/' 

NcU. This being a very confused passage, I subjoin the originfll : 
^ Mansit in Britannia Chnsti capitis memororam consonantia suavis, 
donee Ariana i>erfidia atrox, — seu anf^ transmarina, nobis evomemi 
venena, fratres in unum habitantes exitiabilit^ &ceret sejungi ; ae ak 
quasi vilL fact& trans oceanum, omnes omnind bestis £ene, BMVti&nim 
cujuslibet hanreseos virus horrido ore vibrantes, letalia dentium vulnefa 
patriae, novum semper aliquid audire volenti, ae nihil oert^ stability 
obtinenti, infigebant.*^ 

WiLK. CoNCiL. I. 1. The eauneU of SL Alban% a.d. 446. " In 
the year of grace 446, the Pelagian heresy, having been introduced 
by Agricola, Pelagius's disciple, polluted the faiUi of the Britons 
with a foul pestilence. The Britons, however, being neither willing 
to blaspheme the grace of Christ, nor able by their eloquence to 
expose the fidlacy of this pernicious doctrine, entreated the Fr^idi 
bbhops to assist them in their spiritual war&re. Accordingly 
Germanus, bishop of Auxere, and Lupus, bishop of Troyes, were 
sent to confirm the fiuth of the Britons. A synod being th^^ore 
convened at Verulam, an immense multitude of people came there 
with their wives and children. The Pelagians were first allowed 
to propose tlieir arguments, after which Uiese venerable bishops 
poured forth such a torrent of eloquence, that the heretical opinion 
was clearly refuted, and the people who were present could scarcely 
be restrained from offering violence to the Pelagian party. All things 
being thus happily arranged, the bishop returned with joy to his 
own country, proclaiming the glory of God, and of the En^^isb 
protomartyr St. Alban, to whom he ascribed the victory.*^ 

Ibid. p. 2. About 449, the Pelagian heresy having again made 
its appearance in Britain, St. Germanus returned at Uie request of 
the British bishops, and by his preaching healed the wounds which 
the faith had received. 

Ibid. p. 8. According to Giraldus Cambrensis, another Welsh 
council was held against the Pelagians at JBreot, A.D. 519. 

Note. Pelaffius, who was a Briton, and in his native language called 
Morgan, taught that mankind stood not in need either oi preventina 
grace, which disposes the heart to believe, or cooperating grace, which 
enables us to persevere after we have belicYea. He asserted that 
children are bom without the stain of origmal em; that Adam alone 
was punished for his transgression ; also that he was naturally mortal. 
Mid would have died even if he had never sinned. From the letter of 
Pope John IV. to the Irish bishops,* it appears that the Pelagian heresy 
revived in Ireland about A. D. 640. 

Ibid. p. 51. When the Eutychian heresy prevaUed in the world. 
Pope Agatho sent John, abbot of St. Martin's, and precentor of St. 

; WUk l^ss' ^^ ^*^^ ^'*'* » 6 et 26. • Matth. We«tm. 
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Petei^s at Rome, to inquire whether the British church was free 
from the contagion of heresy ; on which occasion it was found to 
be perfectly ortliodox. Moreover, archbishop Theodore convened a 
council at Hatfield, a.d. 680, in which the assembled bishops declared 
their approval of the first five general councils, and also of the 
synod held at Rome in the time of Pope Martin. 

WiLK. i. p. 438. About 1166, (says William of Newburgh,) certain 
h^^tics came to England, of the same description, it is supposed, as 
those who are usually called publicans; who, having anciently 
originated in Gascony, (although the author of the heresy is un- 
known,) infused the poison of their error throughout many nations. 
For so many are said to have been infected with this (moroT) pesti- 
lence in the largest provinces of France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, 
that, according to the prophet, they appeared to be more in number 
than the sands of the sea. {I%ase hereHcSy however y of whom we are 
speaking) were something more than thirty of both sexes, who, 
cussembling their error £at they might propagate the plague of 
heresy, came hither as it were in a peaceable manner ; having for 
their leader and instructor a man of the name of Gerard, who alone 
had some little learning, whilst all the rest were grossly illiterate 
Germans. After having remained some time . in England, they 
gained over to their assembly one woman only, imposed upon by 
their venomous insinuations, or, as some say, &scinated by their 
enchantments. They could not, however, long remain concealed, 
bat being found to belong to a strange sect, they were arrested and 
confined in the public gaol ; but the king, being unwilling either to 
dismiss or to punish them without a hearing, commanded a coimcil 
to be assembled at Oxford, where they said that they were christ- 
ians, and that they venerated the doctrine of the apostles. Having 
been questioned concerning the articles of oiur holy fituth ; concern- 
ing the true substance of the heavenly Physician, (de eubstcmHd 
iuperm medici reetd) ; also concerning those remedies wherewith he 
deigns to heal human weakness, i,e, the holy sacraments; they 
spake perversely, abhorring {as they did) holy baptism, the eucha- 
rist, and marriage, and speaking contemptuously of the unity of the 
Ca^olic (church). Threats they ridiculed, abusing those words of 
oar Lord, " Blessed are they who suffer persecution for righteous- 
ness' sake," &e. Then the bishops, lest the heretical poison should 
spread more widely, after pubUcly pronouncing them heretics, 
delivered them over to the Catholic prince, that they might endure 
bodily correction, who ordered the brand of heretical infamy to be 
stamped upon their foreheads, and that, being scourged with rods, 
they should be expelled the city, strictly proMbiting any man from 
presuming to receive them into his house, or to relieve them in any 
way. When the sentence was pronounced, they were led to their 
just punishment rejoicing, walking briskly, while their Master went 
before them and sung, "Blessed shaU ye he when men hate you.*' 
Moreover that detestable body of men, having their foreheads 

BB2 
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cauterized, were sabjected to just severity. Gerard, as being their 
leader, was branded both upon the forehead and near his beard, and 
their clothes being cut off as far as the girdle, they were publicly 
beaten and driven out of the city. Tlius expeUed, they soon 
perished miserably from the severity of the cold, for it was wint^ , 
no one shewing them the least degree of |Mty. 



Concilia MAONiE Bbitannls, &c., Edit. Wilkins, Vol. IL 

WiLK. ii. 107. Letter of John Peckham, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to the chancellor, masters, and schoUirs of the University of 
Oxford, A.D. 1284, on the subject of some opinions in science 
lately broached there, which he conceived to be of an heretical 
tendency. " One of these (saith he) we have expressly noted * in 
homine esse tantummodo formam unam;* from whence it would 
follow, that the body of Christ during his lifetime and after his 
death were not one and the same, and also that no bodies of the 
saints exist in the world, either in the whole or in its parts, the 
same as the mothers of the saints brought forth : for, without the 
unity of the substantial form, no substance can be numerically one.'' 

lam. p. 123. Heretical opinions condemned by archbishop Peck- 
ham, A.D. 1286, which appear to have been introduced by the men- 
dicant friars. 

i. That the dead body of Christ had no svbitantidl form, 

IL That at his death a new gubitcmtial form was introduced, and 
a new spedes; although it was not new by assumption or union 
with the Word. From which it would follow, that the Son of God 
is not only a man, but of another ineffiible species. 

ill. That the bread {in the eucharist) would have been transub- 
stantiated into that new form which was introduced at his death, if 
it had been consecrated three days after his death. 

iv. That now, t. «. after his resurrection, the syhstance of the 
bread is converted into the substance of Christ's body, and the ,^>rm 
of the bread into the form of his body, viz. into that which is the 
inteUectwd soul, 

V. That there is a numerical identity between Christ's living and 
dead body, by both having been hypostatically united to the Word. 

vi. That the dead body of every saint or other man, before it 
hath been changed by putrefaction, and resolved into air and the 
elements, is not numeric^y one with his living body, except seeun- 
dilm quidy viz. as they have a common substance, which are changed 
into each other, as flesh is transmuted into worms. 

vii. That he who -wishes to teach these things^ is not bound to 
place confidence in the authority of the Pope, or of Gregory, or 
AuyusHn, or any other doctor, but only in the authority of the Bible, 
and in necessary reason, 

yui. That there is only one substantial form in man, viz. his 
rational soul : from which all the above opinions necessarily follow. 
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WiLK. iL p. 331. — Articles exhibited against the Knights-templars in 
Englamdy Irdandy and Scotland, a.d. 1309, in the reign of King 
Edward IL 

Art, i. That when they are received into the order, they renounce 
Jesus Christ, and sometimes God, or the blessed Virgin, 

Art, v., &c. That those who receive them, give them to under- 
stand that Christ is not the true God, but a fiedse prophet ; and that 
he was not crucified for our redemption, but for his own crimes. 

Art, ix. That they have been in the habit of making those whom 
they received into the order spit upon a cross or upon the image of 
Christ ; though some who were received spat only near it. 

Art. X. and xii. Also, that they have caused the cross to be 
trampled under foot. Item, quod mingebant super ipsam crucem in 
die Veneris sancti. 

Art, ziv. That they worshipped a cat in their assemblies. 
Art, xvi. and xx. That they believe not in the sacrament of the 
altar ; also that the priests of the order pronounce not at the canon 
of the mass the words by which Christ's body is made. 

Art, xxiv. That they believe that the grand-master of their order 
can absolve them from their sins. 

Art, XXX. Item, qubd in receptione firatrum recipieus et receptor 
interdum deosculabantur se in ore, in umbilico, seu ventre nudo, et 
in ano, seu spina dorsi, (33). Et aliquandb in virgi virili. 

Art, xlii. Item quod fratribus quos recipiebant dicebant quod 

adinvicem poterant, et debebant, unus cum alio camaliter commisceri. 

Art, xlvi. That the brethren in the different provinces have 

idols, one of which has three &ces, another one, and a third a 

human scull. 

Art, Ixxiv. Item, that they are commanded not to confess to any 
(priests), but to the brethren of their order. 

The following are the depositions of several of the witnesses 
examined upon the occasion, as detailed by Wilkins, vol. ii. p. 
358, &o. 

2nd witness, John de Nassington deposed, that Miles de Stapel- 
ton and Adam de Everingham, knights, told him that they had 
been invited by the grand preceptor of the city of York to a 
certain great feast, and that many of the said order had assembled 
there for a solemn festival, in which they worshipped a certain 
heifer. 

3rd witness, John de Eure, knight» sheriff of York, deposed, 
that William de la Fenne, of the order of the Temple, being invited 
to his house, after dinner drew from his bosom a certain book, and 
handed it to his wife to read ; she however found in it a certain 
schednle containing several things which savoured of heretical 
pravity : to wit, that Christ was not the Son of God, nor bom of 
a virgin, but of the seed of Joseph, the husband of Mary, and con- 
ceived like other men : also that Christ was not a true, but a &lse 
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prophet, and that he was not crucified for the redemption of man- 
kind, but for his own crimes. 

4th fovtneu, William de la Forde, rector of the diurch of Crof- 
ton, deposed, that Patrick de Rippon, of the order of the Temple, 
had confessed, that at the time of his initiation he was led, clothed 
only in his shirt and trousers, through a long passage, into a more 
private place, and commanded to swear that he would never reveal 
the things which should be said or done to him, and that he did so. 
Which oath being completed, he was commanded to deny Qod and 
Christ, whom he had formerly worshipped, which he did : a cruci- 
fix was then shewn to him, and he was told that as he had before 
honoiured (Christ), he should now vilify and spit upon him, whidi 
he did. Item dictum fuit ei quod depodtis braoeis verteret dorsum 
ad crudfixum, quod lacrymando fedt. Afterwards there was shewn 
to him the image of a calf, and he was told to kiss the image and 
worship it, whidb he did : and afterwards he was led blindfolded to 
kiss each of the brethren, though he knew not upon what part. 

25th witness. Walter de Gonaville, a kfUffhi-temflar, who thus 
explained the denial of Christ and spitting on the cross, " which 
custom of the order was introduced with tibe consent of a certain 
wicked grand-master, who was in the dungeon of a certain soldan, 
and could not obtain his liberty unless he swore that he would intro- 
duce this custom into our order, that all who should be received in 
future should deny Jesus Christ : and thb hath (sisiee) he&x always 
observed." 

From witnesses 23, 52, ftc. it appears that tiiey murdered all 
who refused to comply with this cust(Hn, and also all who had acci- 
dentally witnessed their proceedings. 

From witnesses 4, 24, and 69, it is dear, '' qu5d fratres ordinis 
Templi camab't^r invic^m commiscerentur." 

Ibid. p. 390. The lay brethren were in the habit of absolving 
the templars, without any special confession, in these words : *^ By 
the authority committed unto us by God and the Pope, we remit 
unto you, as far as we are able, the sins which, from a carnal 
shame, or a fear of being punished by the order, thou hast omitted 
to confess. 

In consequence of these crimes Ihe order was aboUdied, their 
possessions were forfeited, and several of the delinquents were con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment.^ 

Ibid. p. 518, a.d. 1322, the clergy say in their petition, "It is 
asserted that many of the nobility err in die Catholic faith, both in 
the article of the resurrection, and the sixth precept of the Deca- 
logue (against adultery). They fear not God, love not their neigh- 
bour, and plunder churches. 

T Wilk. ii. 401. 
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Concilia Magn^ Britannia &o., Edit. Wilkins, Vol. III. 

WiLK. in. 75. — Mandate of Simon Langhamy Archbishop of Canter^ 
hwryy eondemningy as impious and hereticaly XXX Abticles 
wIm^ were at this period maintained by several in his province, 
a. d. 1368. 

Art, i. Every earthly pilgrim, whether an adult or an infant, 
whether a Saracen, Jew, or Pagan, yea, even he who dies in his 
mother's womb, shall have a dear vision of God before his death, 
during which vision he will have a free choice (afforded him) of 
bdng converted unto God or of rejecting him : and if he then shall 
choose to be converted unto God, he will be saved ; if not, he will 
be damned. 

Art. ii. Sin committed during this dear vision, in consequence 
of a perverse choice, cannot be remedied or forgiven, nor can the 
passion of Christ make satis&ction for such a person. 

Art. iii. An adult may be saved by the common {natur<d ?) law, 
without either an active or habitual faith in Christ. 

Art. iv. The sacrament of baptism is not necessary to the salva^ 
tion of any who die in their in&ncy. 

Art. vi. With respect to infants who die after baptism, Catholics 
may doubt whether they are saved or damned. 

Art. viii. It is not possible that a person can be damned for 
original sin only. 

Art. ziii. For every sin committed by believers, there is a suffi- 
cient remedy in naturey by which the pilgrim may return to the state 
from which he hath fallen through sin. 

Art. xiv. No man can be justly deprived of his heavenly inherit- 
ance for sins committed without a dear vision of God. (See Art. i.) 

Art. XV. Nothing is or can be evil merely because it is prohibited. 

Art. zviii. The Father is fmUe in divine (opdra^iofw), the Son is 
finite in divine {operaUcns), and the Holy Spirit alone is infiniJte. 

Art. XX., xxi. €k)d cannot annihilate any thing; nor can he 
punish any person immediately, because he cannot be a tormentor. 

Art. xxiv., XXV., xxvi. That Mary, the blessed mother of Christ, 
and all the saints, are still mortal : also the blessed Virgin, the holy 
angels, and all the saints — Christ only excepted — are still liable to 
sin and damnation. 

Art. xxvii., xxviii. That tbose who are damned in hell, and the 
devils themsdves, are still salvable ; also that they may repent and 
be {eiemaUy) happy. 

Art. xxix. That God, by his almighty power, could not create 
a rational being impeccable. 

Ian), p. 116. — Letter of Pope Gregory Xl.y against John Wydiffy 

A.D. 1377. 
He begins by saying, that '^ England had been formerly illustrious 
f<Mr the purity of her fbith, but that now, alas ! such was the negli- 
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genoe of the clergy, that the ttiemy had succeeded in sowing the 
tares of heresy in the land ; the effects of which were felt even at 
Rome, distant as it is, before they were resisted in England : tiiat 
John Wyclifl^ rector of Lutterworth, professor of the holy Scrip- 
tures, (would he were not a master of error,) has lately mshed 
into such a detestable madness, that he is not a^duimed to assert and 
preach publicly in England faise, erroneous, and heretical cooclur 
sions, which threaten the complete overthrow of the church ; con- 
clusions which are akin to the perverse opinions of Marailius de 
Padua, and John de Ganduno, of damnable memory, whose book 
was reprobated and condemned by our predecessor Pope John XXII. 

of pious memory Wherefore, that so pernicious an evil 

may be utterly extirpated, we commission and command your 
brotherhood, by virtue of this apostolic bull, that if, upon ezamina^ 
tion, you find our information correct, you cause the sud John to 
be arrested by our authority, and cast into prison ; and that you 
keep him there in chains until you receive other commands from 
us; that you beat down all opposition by ecclesiastical censures, 
and, if it be necessary, invoke the assistance of the secular power : 
moreover, we command you carefully to receive his confession with 
respect to the said conclusions ; anid that his confession, or what- 
ever he may have either said or written, in the way of induction or 
probation, with respect to the said conclusions, together with an 
account of all that you have done in these premises, be sent to us 
by a faithful messenger, closed up with your seals, and revealed to 
no person. 

WiLK. ill. p. 117. Another letter of the same Pope, in the same year, 
expressing his apprehension that Widif might have taken flight (mi 
hearing that his arrest was contemplated ; in which case the arch- 
bishop and bishops were to cause public proclamation to be made 
in the University of Oxford, (in which he had many partisans, and 
was therefore likely to hear of it,) citing him to appear in person 
before the Pope, within three months from the date of the citation, 
there to answer for his conduct. 

Ibid. p. 118. Another letter of the same Pope, in the same year, 
relating to WicUf, in which he says, " Wherefore we will and com- 
mand you to take especial care that our beloved son in Christy 
Edward, king of England, and our beloved sons the children of the 
said king, and our beloved daughter the princess of Aquitain and 
Wales, and the other nobles of England, be informed and instructed 
by you, and others who are skilled in the holy Scriptures, and not 
polluted with these errors, what a disgrace will arise to the devoted 
realm of England therefrom ; and that not only are these conclu- 
sions erroneous in faith, but, if they be rightly understood, threaten 
to deHroy aM government and subordination: and charge tiiem 
strictly, as Catholic princes, that, for the reverence which ^ey bear 
to God and the apostolic see, — ^yea, as they value their own merit 
in the sight of God, and honoiur in the world, they use their utmost 
endeavours for the extirpation of these monstrous errors." 
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WiLK. iii, p. 123.— Cofic&mow ofMoiter John Wtdif, a.d. 1377. 

C. i. The whole human race agreeing together, without Christy 
hath not the power of simply ordaining that Peter and all his suc- 
cessors should bear rule politicaUy over the world. 

C. ii. God could not give to any man, for himself and his heirs, 
perpetual civil dominion. 

C. iv. Every man who is in a state of grace, ** groHfic^ €t fid^ 
mh'y" hath no longer any law, but possesses, in effect, all the things 
of God. 

C. vi. If there be a God, temporal lords may lawfully and meri- 
toriously take away the goods of fortune from a delinquent church. 

C viL Whether the church be in such a state or not, it is not 
for me to decide ; it is for temporal lords to examine, and when 
the case is made out, to act with decision, and to take away th^ 
temporal {passeisiani of the chureh)^ on pain of their own eternal 
damnation. 

C viii. We know it to be impossible for the vicar of Christ, 
merely by his bulls, to authorize or deprive any man {quenqtMm 
hdbUiiet id inhabSitet). 

C, ix. A man cannot be excommunicated, unless he be first and 
principally excommunicated by himself. 

C. XV. We ought to believe that {the Pope) then only binds and 
looses, when he conforms himself to the law of Christ. 

C, xvi. This ought to be universally {catholice) believed, that 
every priest, rightly ordained, hath a sufficient power to administer 
any of the sacraments, and consequently to absolve any one, who is 
contrite, from any sin whatsoever. 

C xviii. Whether temporal lords, or holy Popes, or the saints, 
or the head of the church, which is Christ, have endowed the church 
with her possessions, and excommunicated all who shall deprive her 
of them, it may be, nevertheless, lawful to despoil her of them for 
an adequate offence, — this condition being implied. 

C. xix. An ecclesiastic, yea, the very Pope of Rome, may be 
lawfully rebuked, and even accused by his subjects or by laymen. 

Ibid. p. 123. Citation to Widif to appear before the archbishop 
in St. Paul's cathedral, London, there to defend himself from the 
charge of heresy, a.d. 1377. This document takes notice of the 
progress which his opinions had already made in England. 

Ibid. p. 152, a.d. 1381. Denunciation of archbishop Sudbury 
against John Balle, a man who usurped the office of preaching 
without having been properly ordained, although he pretended that 
he was a presbyter. " Our predecessor archbishop Islep publicly 
excommunicated the said vagabond John Balle, on account of the 
errors and schisms which he disseminated ; several of our sufiragans 
as well as ourselves have also excommunicated him; from which 
sentences he hath never obtained, or cared to obtain, the benefit of 
absolution ; yet now, like a fox which hath escaped the snares of 
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his pursuers, he comes into our diocese, preaching, sometimes in 
churches and churchyards, contrary to ihe will of the incumbents, 
and at other times in public markets and other profane places; 
gratifying the ears of the populace by his scurrilous abuse. He also 
presumes not only to utter scandals against ourselves and the other 
prelates, but even to raise his voice against heaven, and speak evil 
of the supreme ponti£f himself; with many other errors, schisms, 
and dogmas, which savour of heretical pravity.'' The letter con- 
cludes with a solemn denundation of John Balle as an exoom- 
municate person ; and the archbishop also warns the laity, on pain 
of incurring the greater excommunication, not to attend his pr^ich- 
ing, or countenance him in any way. In the course of the same 
year, archlushop Sudbury was murdered by Wat Tyl^'s mob, 
beheaded, and his head publicly exposed upon London Bridge, 

A.D. lasi. 

WiLK. iii. p. 156. Authority granted by king Bichard 11. to the 
archbishops and bishops to arrest and imprison all who should 
preach heresy, or maintain opinions which had been oondomied, 
A.D. 1382. 

Ibid. p. 157. In the Prooeu of archbishop Courtney against 
heretic9f a.d. 1382, the following propositions or conclusions of the 
followers of Wiclif were condemned as erroneous and heretieaL 

1, 2, 3. That in the sacrament of the altar, the material substance 
of the bread and wine remains after consecration ; that the accidents 
do not remain without their subject ; and that Christ is not really 
and corporeally present in this sacrament. 

4. That if a bishop or priest be in mortal sin, he cannot validly 
ordain, consecrate, or baptize. 

5. That if a man be truly penitent, all outward confession is 
superfluous or useless. 

6. There is no proof in the gospel that Christ instituted the mass. 

7. Item, that God is bound to obey the devil. 

8. That if the Pope be a reprobate and wicked man, and con- 
sequently a member of the devil, he hath no power over believers in 
Chiist granted to him by any person, unless perhaps by Cesar. 

9. That after the death of Urban VI. {the preeeni Pope) no 
person is to be acknowleged as Pope, but that we ought to live as 
the Greeks do, and be governed by our own laws. 

10. That it is contrary to the holy Scriptures for churchmen to 
have temporal possessions. 

f ThefcUounng Opinions are erroneous, ^lough not absokOefy 
hereHcaH. 

11, 12, 13. That if a prelate excommunicate any man without 
first knowing him to be excommunicated by God, he is himself 
a heretic and an excommunicate : and that if he excommunicate 
a clerk who hath appealed to the king and the council of the king- 
dom, he is a traitor to God, the king, and the Idngdom. 
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^ 14. That those who neglect to hear the gospel preached on 
account of the excommunication of man, are excommunicated, and 
in the day of judgment will be esteemed traitors against God. 

15. That any person, even a deacon or a priest, may preach the 
word of God without iJie authority of either the apostolic see or 
a catholic bishop. 

16. That no person can be either a temporal lord, a bish<^, or 
prelate, while he is in a state of mortal sin. 

17. That temporal lords may, at their discretion, take away the 
property of ecclesiastics who are habitually delinquent : and that 
the populace may, at their discretion, correct their rulers when they 
misconduct themselves. 

18. That tithes are pure dlmsy which the parishioners may with- 
hold on account of the wickedness of their curates, or confer them 
upon others if they think fit. 

19. That special prayers applied to one individual by the clergy 
do not profit that person a whit more than the general prayers {of 
the ehureh.) 

20. That immediately when a person enters a private monastery 
(rdigumem), he is rendered less able to obey the commands of God. 

21. That the saints who instituted private religions, sinned in so 
doing. 

22. That the religious who live in private religicHis do not belong 
to the christian religion. 

23. That friars (Jratres) are bound to seek a livelihood by the 
labour of their hands, and not by begging. 

24. That those who confer alms upon the firiars' preachers, and 
those who receive them, are both excommunicate. 

WiLK. iii. p. 158. — Process of the Archbishop of Canterbwy against 
heretics, JL.J>. 1382. 

He states in the commencement, that several unordained persons 
had usurped the office of preaching, and had propagated the most 
pemidous heresies; he therefore had assembled many doctors of 
divinity, professors of canon and civil law, and such of the clergy 
of his province as were most celebrated for their learning, and 
invited them to state their sentiments with respect to the conclusions 
or propositions which were thus maintained ; and they unanimously 
pronounced them heretical and repugnant to the doctrines of the 
church. Afterwards, on the 20th day of June in the same year, 
Nicholas Hereford, and Philip Reppyngdon, canon regular, profes- 
sors of the holy Scriptures, and John Asahton, Master of Arts and 
Scholar of Theology, personally appeared before the archbishop and 
many doctors of divinity, &c., to free themselves firom the charge of 
heresy. The artides or conclusions to which they were expected to 
reply are the same as those published in the last extract ; and they 
bc^n by protesting that they were obedient sons of the church ; 
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380 FIDBS CARBONARIA, OB IMPLICIT FAITH. 

that they were ready to obey her decrees m all respects ; and that 
if they erred in any particular, they humbly submitted themselves 
to the correction of the archbishop. After having answered all the 
propositions ierioHmy they solemnly protested that they had never 
maintained such opinions, either in the schools or in their s^mons. 
Their answers were not however considered satisfactory. 

The reply to the lst> 2nd, and 3rd articles (an the trcmsuMan- 
UaHon of the bread) was so evasive that they w^re required to explain 
themselves more ftdly, which they refused to do, saying that they 
were unable to give a better answer. 

Being asked whether God owed any degree of obedience to the 
devil, they answered. Yea, the obedience of charity; because he 
loveth him and punisheth him, as he is bound to do. 

They refused absolutely to answer whether they thought it lawful 
for friars to seek their livelihood by begging ; on which the ardi- 
bishop solemnly warned them, that if they still refused to give 
satisfactory replies, they should be conadered as having pleaded 
guilty to the charges brought against them : and they were allowed 
eight days for consideration. 

On the 27th day of June, when the inquiry was resumed, John 
Asshton, being warned to make answer in Latin, on account of the 
laity who were present, gave utterance in a loud voice to many 
frivolous and abusive expressions, with a view, as it appeared, to 
excite the populace against the archbishop, speaking in the English 
tongue; nor would he answer pertinently to the first conclusion, 
but made use of subterfuges, saying frequently and expressly, as 
a layman would, that it was sufficient for him to believe what the 
church believes. On being asked, whether after consecration the 
material bread remained particular or universal, he said that it was 
a thing above his reason, refusing to give any other answer ; and 
when he was further pressed upon the subject, he ridiculed the 
archbbhop, saying, " Put that word material in your purse, if you 
have one." 

All this happened on Wednesday, June 27, and the archbishop 
adjourned the inquiry {conHnuacit) till the following Tuesday ; but 
they none of them appeared, on which he pronounced them con- 
tumacious, and excommunicated them : and note that he calls him- 
self " Inquisitor hceretuxB pravitatit." 

WiLK. iii. p. 166. Royal brief directed to the chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, A.D. 1382, commanding him to institute an 
inquiry respecting reputed heretics ; and they, as weU as all those 
who should presume to receive John Wycliff, or any of his partisans, 
into their houses, or to shew them any favour or countenance, were 
to be banished and expelled from the university and city of Oxford 
within seven days. All books which had been written by Wycliff, 
Hereford, &c., were to be sealed up and sent to the ardibishop. 

Ibid. p. 168, &c., a.d. 1382. The archbishop restored Lawrence 
Bedeman, Philip Rcppyngdon, and John Asshton, to scholastic acts 
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in the Umversitj of Ozfordy from which they had been suspended 
on account of the suspicion of heresy. 

WiLK. iii. p. 170. — Process of the Chancellor of Oxford against 
heretics, a.d. 1382. 

William de Berton^ chancellor of the University of Oxford, &c. 
We have heard with grief that some, filled with the inspiration of 
the evil spirit, with a design to rend the tunic of our Lord, t.^. to 
produce a schism in his church, have renewed certain heresies, 
anciently and sclemhly condemned by the church, asserting, amongst 
other pestiferous dogmas, that in the sacrament of the altar, the 
substance of the bread and wine remains after consecration ; and 
that Christ is not really and corporeally present therein, but only 
figuratively and tropically. We therefore convened many doctors 
of divinity, and professors of canon and civil law, and having 
solemnly and unanimously condemned the said opinions, the said 
condemnation was published in the schools of the Augustinians, 
while John {Wydiff) himself occupied the professor's chair and 
determined to the contrary. When he heard this condemnation he 
was confused, yet nevertheless said, that neither the chancellor nor 
any of his accomplices could change his opinion, shewing himself 
therein to be an obstinate heretic : and afterwards — ^which further 
proves his heresy and contumacy — ^he appealed from the above 
condemnation of the chancellor, not to the Pope, or to a bishop, or 
to his ecclesiastical ordinary ; but putting his trust, like a heretic as 
he is, in the secular power for the defence of his error and heresy, 
he appealed to king Richard ; that so he might be protected by the 
regal authority firom the punishment threatened by the ecclesiastical 
power. After the appeal, there came to Oxford the illustrious duke 
of Lancaster, and forbad the said John to speak any more upon this 
subject; but he nevertheless immediately afterwards published a 
confession, containing all his heresies, though much disguised by his 
mode of expressing himself. 

Ibid. p. 171. Letter from twelve judges of the University of 
Oxford to the synod of the clergy of Canterbury, concerning the 
books of John Wycliff, a.d. 1382. They comphdn that he had 
imitated Arius and other heretics in having recourse to the civil 
power ; that, adhering to the naked letter, he gloried in departing 
from the spiritual interpretations of the fathers ; and that he had 
already sown so many tares in the Lord's harvest, and had infected 
such multitudes with his heresy, that nothing but the most vigorous 
measures would sufiice to remedy the evil. 

Ibid. p. 176. Mandate of the archbishop that prayer should be 
ofiered up on behalf of the bishop of Norwich, who was going to 
head a kind of crusade against the rebellious and heretical cardinals. 
A.D. 1383. 

Ibid. p. 183. Monition of the archbishop of Canterbury, A.D. 
1383, against any who should presume to teach the condenmed 
propositions in their sermon. 
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WiLK. iiL p. 202. MandateofthebiBliopof Worcester, A. D. 1387, 
prohibiting the Lollards from preaiduiig in his diocese, in which be 
says : " With much clamour have the childr^i of antichrist (doomed 
to everlasting damnation), and the fiUawers of Mahomet^ through 
the instigation of the devil, conspired and ecmfederated themselves 
together in an unlawful assembly, under tke demomin ation ^L oU mr d e; 
and masters Nicholas Hereford, J<^m Asshton, John r&neyy &c 
led as it were by a certain frenzy, and mindless of thor own 
salvation, imder the doke of piety, having poison under thdr lips, 
but a honied mouth, have sown tares instead of wheat in the fidd df 
the Lord," 

Ibid. p. 204. Royal mandate to the mayor and bailifi& of the 
city of Nottingham, that all the works of Wydiff or any of his 
followers found there should be immediately transmitted to the 
privy council; and that no person should presume to buy ot 
sell any of the said books, on pain of impiisonment and forMture. 
A.D. 1387. 

Ibid. p. 208. — OpinUnu of the LcUardt condetimed ai Leicestet, 
A.D. 1389. 

That in the sacrament of the altar, after the words of conse- 
cration, the body of Christ remains together with the substance ci 
the bread. 

That tithes ought not to be paid to rectors or vicars while they 
are in a state of mortal sin. 

That images or crosses ought not to be worshipped in any way, 
or candles to be burned before them. 

That masses and matins ought not to be celebrated in the churdi 
with a loud voice. 

That a presbyter who is guflty of any nnrepented sin cannot 
consecrate, hear confessions, or administer any sacraments. 

That the Pope or bishops cannot excommunicate any man, videss 
they first know that he has been already excommunicated by God ; 
and that they cannot grant indulgences. 

That every layman may preach and teach the gospel everywhere. 

That it is a sin to give anything to friars. 

That oUations ought not to be made at the obsequies of the dead. 

That it is not necessary to make confession to a priest ; and that 
every pious man, although he be ignorant of letters, is a priest. 

All these heresies have been publicly and notoriously taught in 
the city of Leicester and the neighbouring towns, to the utter 
subversion of the Catholic faith : and that the said Lollards, as they 
are vulgarly called, by being put to the blush, might be the more 
inclined to desire the &vour of reconciliation, the said ardibbhop 
placed the city of Leicester, and all the churdi therein, under an 
ecclesiastical interdict, while the said Lollards are in them, or in any 
of them. 

Ibid. p. 210. Mandate of the archbishop to arrest and imprison 
some of the Lollards, a.d. 1389. 
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Wmc in. p. 211. Mandate of the archbishop to the dean of Leioes- 
ier, to reconcile to the church William Smyth^ Roger Dexter, and Alice 
DcBKter, who had renounced Lollardj and abjoml all their heresies. 
On the first Sunday after their return, and before the procession in 
the collegiate church of St. Mary's, Leicester, they were to come 
thitiier, t^e men clothed only in tiieir shirts and breeches {hraeeii), 
and the woman in her shift, with bare heads and feet. William 
Smyth was to carry in his right hand an image of St. Catharine, and 
Roger and Alice Dextar eadi a crucifix : in thdr left hands tiiey 
were each to carry a wax candle of half-a-pound wdght. Before 
the procession beg^ they were ordered to make three genuflections 
befcnre the images which they held in their hands, and hAving kissed 
them devoutly, to go with the {accession into the church, where 
they were to stand with the said images and candles during the 
celebration of high mass, after which they were to offer an oblation 
to the celebrating priest. The first part of this mummery was also 
to be repeated on the following Saturday in the public market- 
place, A. D. 1389. 

Ibid. p. 220. — CoruHMUm ofArchJbuhop Courtney, a.d. 1393. 

We also hear, that the parishioners of nine or ten churches, 
utuate near to each other, and living under our special protection, 
separating themselves, as it were, from the sheep, and joining them- 
selves to the goats, like heathens and publicans, will not allow the 
water-bearers to bring for their use holy water, which is the armour ' 
of christians, by which they may escape the fraud and deceit of 
devils and unclean spirits, and which, by a laudable custom, hath 
been hitherto carried throughout the entire of England by the 
water-bearing clerks {dericos aguasbcvfulos)^ with the permission of 
the parochial clergy, and at the expense of the parishioners ; which 
water is indeed of such virtue, that the Lord pardons venial sins by 
this sprinkling, and exhibits to believers innumerable other miracles. 
To remedy which malice, we strictly enjoin the said parishioners 
that, within seven weeks from the date hereof, they provide honest 
and compet^it water-bearers, to be maintained at the expense of the 
parish, and approved by their rectors, on pain of excommunication 
and interdict. 

Ibid. p. 221. — CandmUmi of the LoUarcby presented to Parliament^ 

A.D, 1394. 

1. That when the church of England began to rave after tempo- 
ralities, following the example of her stepmother the church of 
Rome, and as soon as chiurehes were establuhed by appropriations, 
futh, hope, and charity began to disappear in England ; since pride, 
with her gloomy genedogy of mortal sins, usurped their place. 

2. That our modem priesthood, which took its rise in Rome, 
feigning a power more exalted than that of angels, is not that priest- 
hood which Christ appointed ; because the said Romish priesthood 
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is oonferred with various ceremonies, rites, and pontifical beoedic- 
tions, which are but of little virtue, and for which there is no autho- 
rity in the Bible. The corollary of this is, that it is a melancholy 
interlude for sensible men to see bishops playing with the Holy 
Ghost in the collation of orders. 

3. That the law of priestly celibacy, which was originally ordained 
to the prejudice of the female sex, has introduced unnatural crimes 
into the holy church : for the delicate living of the clergy must 
have either its natural purgation, or one contrary to nature. 

4. That the lying miracle of the sacramental bread leads almost 
all men to idolatry, for they beHeve the host to be the body of 
Christ, which never leaves heaven. The bread of the altar is, 
however, the body of Christ {only) habitually, as the evangelical 
doctor says in his Trialiogue ; and we believe that, by the law of 
God, any &ithful man' or wtmum might consecrate this sacrament 
of the bread without any such miracle. 

5. That benedictions made over water, salt, oil, pilgrim's staves, 
&c., are more Kke the practices of sorcerers than divines ; and that 
if the exorcism of holy water, which is read in the church, were 
true, it would be an excellent medicine for sores (/arys) of all 
descriptions, which is quite contrary to experience. 

6. That the union between the civil and ecclesiastical power is 
unnatural and monstrous, like a hermaphrodite. 

7. That as prayer proceeding from perfect charity excepts no 
person, the bequest of temporal possessions to priests or religious 
houses on condition of their offering up prayers for the founder, is 
little better than simony, and cannot but displease God ; especiadly 
as many of the persons thus prayed for are condemned to eternal 
damnation. Also it hath been proved that a himdred alms-houses 
would be sufficient for the whole kingdom. 

8. That pilgrimages, prayers, and oblations made to blind cru- 
cifixes or roods (rodyi) are nearly akin to idolatry ; and that the 
usual picture of the Trinity is very abominable. Also, that if the 
niuls and the lance (used in the passion) were deserving of such 
high honour, the lips of Judas, if they could be procured, would be 
an excellent relic. 

9. That auricular canfeisian^ which is said to be so necessary to 
salvation, together with the pretended power of absolution, luig- 
ments the pride of the priesthood, and gives them an opportunity 
for secret conversation of a nature which we are unwilling to 
describe; for both gentlemen and ladies bear witness that, from 
a dread of their confessors, they dare not tell the truth ; ai|d the 
time of confession affords them an opportunity for maldng love, 
i. e. far wooing {wcwytng). Pretending to have the keys of heaven 
and hell, these persons will undertake to grant the hlessinff of heaven^ 
regularly engrossed and sealed, for twelve pence. The corollary is, 
that the Pope, whom they feign to be the {lord) high treasurer of 
the church, having in hb custody that excellent jewel the passion 
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of Christ, together with the merits of all the saints in glory, which 
enables him to grant indulgences both from sin and punishment, 
must have very little charity, because he might, if he pleased, libe- 
rate aU who are imprisoned in hell so effectually, that they should 
never return thither.* 

10. That homicide in war is expressly contrary to the New 
Testament, which teaches us to love our enemies, and not to slay 
them ; and when men are fighting, after the first blow the bond of 
charity is broken : and we know, that he who dies without charity 
goes the direct road to hell. 

11. That^ the vow of chastity made by frail women, has caused 
the introduction of the most execrable crimes which are possible to 
human nature ; for although the murder of infants before they are 
baptized, and abortion procured by medicine, are disgracefiil crimes, 
— tamen communicatio cum seipsis, vel irrationalibus bestiis, vel 
creatur& non habente vitam, tali transcendit indignitate ut puniatur 
poenis infemi. 

12. Relates to the absurd mode of dressing at this period, '' In 

toaste curiositate et inter disguising," And although these 

matters are here briefly noted down, they are more fully treated of 
in a book written in our own language. 

% Then follow Ihese Leonine verses. 

" Plangiint Anglonim, gentes crimen Sodomomm 
Paulua fert borum, svnt idola causa malonim 
Surgunt ingrati, giezitae Simone nati 
Nomine pralati, hoc defeneare parati 
Qoi regee estis, popnlls qnicunqae pneestiB 
Qoaliter his gestis, gladio prohibere potestis.** 

WiLK. iii. p. 225. — The oaHh administered to those toho renounced 
LoOardyy a.d. 1396. 

I, William Dynot, before yow worshipfull fiider and lord arch- 
bishop of Yhork and your clergie, with my fre will and full avysed, 
swere to God and to all his seyntes, upon this holy gospel, that fro 
this day forthward I. shall worship ymages with praying and ofier- 
yng to them in the worschop of the seintes : and also I shall never 
moe despise pylgremage, ne states of holy chyrche in no degre. 
And also I shall be buxum to the lawes of holy chirche, and to 
yhowe as mine archbishop. And also I shall never more defend, 
ne meyntein, ne techen errors, ne swych techings that men dopith 
Lollards doctrin. And if I knowe ony Lollards, I shall, with aU the 
haste that I maye, do yhowe or els your ner officers to wyten, and 

of ther bokes And if it be so that I do agayn this othe, 

or ony party thereof, I yelde me here cowpable as an heredcke, 
to be punyshed by the lawe, and to forfeit al my godes to the 
kinges will. 

« See p. 396, &c. 

CC 
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WoLK. iii. p. 229.— Canduiiotu cfJoha WyOiff, ofdanmMe memory, 

A.D. ia96. 

2. That as John the Baptist was figuratively, and not penonalljr, 
Elias, so the bread is figuratively the body of Christ. 

3. That in the chapter beginning " E^o Berengariut,'* the court 
of Rome decided the eucharist to be naturally true bread. 

4. That it is presumptuous and absurd to say, that infants dying 
without baptism will not be saved. 

5. That the administering of the sacrament of confirmation is not 
reserved to bishops. 

6. That at the time of Paul, two orders of the cleigy were 
sufficient, viz. priests and deacons ; nor was there then any distinc- 
tion of popes, patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops. 

8. That causes of divorce, founded upon consanguinity or affinity, 
are entirely of hiunan appointment. 

10. That popes, cardinals, archbishops, bbhops, archdeacons, 
&c., are the proctors of antichrist. 

12. That there b no greater heretic or antichrist than the derk 
who teaches that it is lawful to endow priests, under the new law, 
with temporal possessions. 

16. That since the justice of tiie ruler is essential to a tme 
secular dominion, no person who is in a state of mortal sin can be 
the lord of any thing. 

17. That fJl things which happen absolutely, happ^i necessarily. 

Ibid. p. 248. — ConcUuioni renounced hy John Becked a eonverted 
LoOard, a.d. 1400. 

That subjects are not bound to obey kings or other secular 
princes, while they are in a state of mortal sin. 

That the act of the flesh (actus oamMs Hve ecHtus) is lawful and 
permitted, and may be exercised without any peril to the soul or 
sin, even where no matrimony has been contracted according to the 
rites of the church. 

That didia or other reverence ought not to be paid to the cross, 
&c. 

That, according to the law of God, presbyt^s, and others in holy 
orders, may marry without either danger or sin. 

That it is lawful, and even meritorious, for religious persons, 
of whatever sex or order, to desert their order, and return to the 
world and marry. 

He also taught boys, that there was no sin in their eating flesh on 
a Saturday. 

Ibid. p. 249. — Article renounced among others by John Seynon, 
A.D. 1400. 

That the sacrament of the altar is merely sacramental bread with- 
out life, and that it was instituted only as a memorial of Christ's 
passion. 
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Note. In the last article, mention is made of ^*the hereiic lately 
burned in the city of London,^ so that either Wilkins must be wrong in 
the date of this extract, or those mistaken who say that Sawtre was the 
first heretic who suffered. 

Wii«K« ilL p. 252. — Petiiion of ike Clergy agoMut HereUcs, a.i>. 1400. 
We humbly entreat that your migesty, following the steps of your 
illustrious predecessors, will provide an adequate remedy in the 
present paiiiament for the novelties and excesses of heretics ; for 
the preservation of the Catholic faith, the maintenance of divine 
worship, and also for the safety of the constitution, rights, and liberties 
of the church of England : so that no person shall hereafter, under 
a heavy penalty, dare to preach, publicly or secretly, without the 
licence of the diocesan first obtained : and that if any person or 
persons, of whatsoever sex or condition, shall presume to preach, 
&c., contrary to the tenor of your majesty's inhibition, the bishop 
of the diocese may, in virtue thereof, cause them to be arrested and 
imprisoned, until they either canonically purge themselves from the 
accusation, or utterly abjure and renounce their heretical opinions. 
And if any person convicted of heresy shall refuse to abjure his 
errors, or if he shall relapse after abjuration, we pray that, after sen- 
tence pronounced by the diocesan, he may be delivered into the 
hands of some of your officers, specially appointed for that purpose, 
who shall inflict such further punishment as is incumbent upon them 
under the circumstances of the case, {et ulterius agant quod eis incun^ 
lU in ed parte). AUo, we pray that all heretical books or writings 
may be delivered into the hands of the diocesan within a stated 
time, and under a certain penalty to be appointed by the king. 

f The Kxn^i Antwer. 

Which petition our lord the king hath granted with all their 
several articles, and with the consent of the nobles of his realm now 
assembled in parliament ; to the effect, that if any person shall pre- 
sume to act contrary to the provisions of this statute, the bishop of 
the diocese may, after his conviction, cause him to be detained in 
prison as long as he shall think fit, so that he may be punished in 
proportion to his crime. And, moreover, (except in cases in which, 
according to the canon law, he ought to be delivered over to the 
secular power,) the said person sh^ pay to our said lord the king 
a fine in money, the amount to be regulated at the discretion of Uie 

diocesan And if the sidd person shall refuse to allure his 

heresy, or if affcer such abjuration he shall be pronounced a relapsed 
heretic^ so that, according to the canons, he ought to be left to the 
secular power ; tiken shaU the i^eriff of the county, and the mayor 
and sheriffi^ or the mayor and bailiff of the city, town, or burgh 
which b nearest to the residence of the said bishop, honing heard 
sentence pronounced againit the said hereticy receive him, and cause 
him to he burnt in some remarkable place, and in the presence of the 

cc2 
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peofjie, ihai so his pumshmeni may strike terror inh ike minds of 
others. 

WiLK. iii. p. 255, In the same year, William Sawtre was tried for 
Lollardy, which he had formally abjured at Norwich a short time 
before, but into which he had i^elapsed. The following are among 
the heresies which he had maintained. 

2, 3, 4. That he would rather worship a temporal king, the 
bodies of the saints, or a man who had truly confessed his sins and 
repented of them, than the cross upon which Christ had suffered. 

Ans. My meaning is, that I will not worship the cross considered 
as a gross material substance : I am willing, however, to worship 
it with a vicarious adoration, as a memorial of Christ's passion. 

5. That he is under a greater obligation to worship a man whom 
he knows to be predestinate, than any of the angds of God. 

Ans, And so I am : because a man is of the same natare with 
the humanity of Christ, but not so the holy angels. I am, however, 
willing to worship both of them in conformity with the law of God. 

6. That when a man hath made a vow to go on a pilgrimage, in 
order to procure health or any other temporal benefit, he is not 
bound to fulfil his vow ; but may distribute the expenses as alms to 
the poor. 

7. That a priest or a deacon is under greater obligation to preadi 
the gospel, than to say the canonical hours. 

Ans. With respect to pilgrimage, my meaning is, that be is not 
bound to fulfil his vow on pain of eternal damnation; and that 
he may distribute the expenses in alms by the prudent adcioe of his 
superior : and with respect to the canonical hours, I meant that the 
preaching of the gospel ought to be preferred by the primitive con- 
stitutions of the church. 

8. That after the pronunciation of the sacramental words, the 
bread continues of the same nature as it was before, nor does it 
cease to be bread. 

Ans. I affirm that, after the consecration of the sacrament of 
Christ's body, there remains the bread which we break, together 
with the body of Christ ; nor does it cease to be bread simpUdterf 
but remains holy, true, and the bread of life; and I believe that 
it is the real body of Christ after the pronunciation of the sacra- 
mental words. 

The archbishop then asked him, whether he was ready to abjure 
the opinions which he had before abjured in the presence of the 
bishop of Norwich ? to which he replied, that he was not. The 
archbishop then proceeded to question him respecting the sacrament 
of the altar, but he still persisted in saying, that after conseeradon 
it continued to be real bread, and the same bread as before. The 
examination on the subject of the sacramental bread continued from 
about eight o'clock tiU eleven; and the said WiDiam obstiziately 
refusing either to answer, or to receive instructions respecting the 
catholic doctrine, the archbishop commissioned Robert Hftl^^^ ™ to 
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recite the following sentence : '^ In the Name of God. Amen. We 

Thomas, by divine permission archbishop of Canterbury, &c 

pronoimce, decree, and declare you to have been lawfully and judi- 
cially convicted of heresy, and sentence you to be punished as 
A heretic." He was accordingly degraded from his orders and 
burnt ;' the first protestant martyr, according to the received opinion. 
It is worthy of remark, that when he was degraded and delivered 
over to the secular arm for ike purpose of being fnt/mt^ the arch- 
bishop concluded the sentence with that hypocritical recommen- 
dation to mercy which makes the cruelty of inquisitors still more 
detestable, '* Rogantes eandem curium {secuUurem) quatenus favora- 
biliter ipsqm WUlielmum velit habere recommissum." The following 
humane recommendation has been always used by modem inquisitors: 
'^ Le saint tribunal de Flnqusition livre NN. a la justice seculi^, la 
suppliant de les vouloir traitter avec miserecorde, sans leur rompre 
ni OS ni membre, ni tirer une g^utte de sang."** 

WiLK. iii. p. 261. — Articles mwntained htf John Pumey, apriest^ 
A.D. 1400. 

2. That oral or secret confession is a certain whispering (auricu- 
latio) which destroys the liberty of the gospel ; and has been lately 
introduced by the Fope and his clergy, to ensnare men's consciences 
into sin, and to draw their souls down to hell. 

3. That every pious man, predestinated to everlasting life, 
although he be a layman, is truly a priest, ordained by God to 
minister all the sacraments necessary to man's salvation. 

4. That such of the prelates and clergy as live wickedly have not 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, but rather the keys of hell ; nor 
ought a christian to value their censures more than the hissing of 
serpents. Yea, although the Pope should interdict the kingdom of 
England, he could not injure us, but would rather do us good, since 
by this means we should be relieved from the observance of his laws. 

Note, Pumey (more pliable than Sawtre) abjured all his opinions. 
Ibid. p. 271, A.©. 1402. John Seygno, another heretic who 
abjured, held that the Jewish Sabbath ought to be observed, and 
that we ought to abstain from the use of swine's flesh. It does not, 
however, appear that he believed in any of the peculiar doctrines of 
the Lollards. 

Ibid. p. 302. — Testimonial of the University of Oxford infaicour of 
WycUff, A.D. 1406. 
To all the children of our holy mother the church, into whose 
hands the present letter shall come, the chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, and the unanimous assembly of masters, send greeting in 
the Lord. Whereas it is not fitting to pass over in proclaimed silence 
the praises and merits of worthy men, which ought to be perpetual 



> Seep. 118, &c. 
i> ColTinisme et Papifme, &c., toL ii. p. 241. 
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in distant oUmes, to their honour, and for the example of others; 
and whereas human discretion hath, from a oonaideration of the 
cruelty of men, appointed this as a shield of defence against blas- 
phemi^ and insults; hence it is that, possessing a special boie- 
volence and tenderness for the memory of John Wyclifi^ once a 
member of our university, and professor of Sacred Theology, 
according to his deserts, we bear witness with our hearts and voices, 
and also in these presents, that his manner of life was laudaUe. 
His honesty of life, profound learning, and fair fame, we desire the 
more earnestly to make known to the faithful, inasmuch as his dis- 
creet conversation and literary diligence evidently redounded to the 
praise of God, the salvation of his neighbours, and the profit of the 
church. We therefore declare unto you, by these pres^its, that his 
conversation, from the very earliest years that he sojourned among 
us, till the period of his death, was excellent and virtuous, so much 
so, that he was free from all suspicion of reproach. In disputing, 
reading, preaching, and determining, he conducted himself laudably, 
as a valiant soldier of the faith, and by the words of holy Scripture 
confuted, in a catholic manner, all who blaspheme the religion of 
Christ by a spontaneous mendicity : nor was the said doctor con- 
victed of heretical pravity, nor delivered by the heads of our univer- 
sity (nostros prcdatoi) to be burnt after his burial : God forbid that 
they should have condemned a man of such probity as a heretic, — a 
man who, among all those who belong to this university, has writ- 
ten on Logic, Philosophy, Theology, Ethics, and Speculative The- 
ology, as we believe without an equal. In testimony of which 
we have caused these our letters testimonial to be sealed with our 
common seal. Dated at Oxford, in the house of our congr^;ation, 
on this fifth day of the month of October, a. d. 1406. 

Note. The g enuineness of this document has been disputed, but the 
extract from^ Irilk, iii. 336, which wUl be found further on, A.D. 1411, 
proves that it existed about this time ; that it was sealed widi the seal 
of the University ; and that the Lollards were then numerous at Oxford. 

WiLK. iii. p. 314, &c CongtituHont of Thomoi Arundd, ArchlMop 

of Canterbury, agamit the LcUardiy a.d. 1408. 

Cap, I. Forbids any person, whether secular or regular, to preach 
in his province without the licence of the diocesan ; unless he be 
authorized by the canon law, or specially privileged by the Pope. 
Parish priests and temporary curates were only simply to preach 
the things expressly contained in the constitution of archbishop 
Peckham.' 

Ccq). n. That no priest shall admit unlicenced persons to preach. 

Cap. m. That preachers shall adapt their discourses to the cir- 
cumstances of their auditory. 

Cap. IV, Against those who shall perversely teach heretical doc- 
trines. 

^ See p. 103, &c. 
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Cap, y. That schoohnasters shall not undertake to instruct their 
pupils oonoeming the sacrament of the altar, &c. 

Cap, Yi. That no person shall read any treatise of John Wyoliff, 
until it has been examined by competent authority and approved. 

Cap. vn. Whereas the translation of holy Scripture from one 
language into another is a perilous thing ; since even the blessed 
Jerome^ although he was inspired, confesses that he made frequent 
mistakes in so doing : we enact and ordain, that no person shall, by 
his own authority, translate any text of holy Scripture into English 
by way of book or treatise. Nor let any book, composed in the 
time of John Wycliff, be read either in whole or in part, under pain 
of the greater excommunication, till that version hatJi been ap- 
proved by the bishop of the diocese, or, if necessary, by a provincial 
synod. 

Cap, vm. IX. That no person shall assert conclusions contrary 
to £uth or morality, or dbpute concerning articles already deter- 
mined by the church. 

Cap. X. That strange chaplains shall not be allowed to officiate 
in our province, imless they exhibit their letters of orders, and bring 
letters commendatory from their bishops. 

Cap. XI. That an inquiry be instituted every month in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, whether any of the students, &c. be infected with 
heresy. 

iVofe. Violators of the above constitutions were, besides other pun- 
ishments, to be incapable of obtaining any preferment in the province 

of Ganterbury for three years. 

WiLK. iii. p. 322. Mandate of the same archbishop, a. d. 1409, from 
which we learn that he had appointed twelve persons in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, who were to examine the writings of Wycliff, and 
to condemn any heretical conclusions which might be found therein ; ^ 
yet, that in defiance of this condemnation, the tenets of the Lollards 
were publicly defended in the schools by some whom he terms 
^* beardleit boys," 

Ibid. p. 32§. Royal edict concerning the prosecution and burning 
of heretics, exhibited in the convocation, a.d. 1409. It is nearly 
the same as that in p. 335, except that it says of the Lollards, '^ they 
wickedly excite the people to sedition or insurrection as far as they 
are able." 

Ibid. p. 336. — Among the Qracamina of Hie Clergy^ a.d. 1411. 

13 Verily, the intolerable evil of disobedience prevails at 

this time more than usual in the church, because the University of 
Oxford, formerly the mother of virtues, the lamp of science, and 
a support of the catholic faith, now produces degenerate and abortive 
sons, who have taken deep root in this university and elsewhere, 
BOfring the tares of heresy; by whom the fair ^une of the said 
university is much blackened, the light of pure science is diminished, 
and an example of disobedience and rebellion is afforded to the 
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whole nation. Certain forged letien alio, being tedmcmaU m de- 
fence of dinentiongy heretiet, and errorSy are tent hy theee men tnlo 
foreign parts, privily secAed with ike common teal of the wtwereHy, 
toithoui eoneuUing the maetert and doctors, to the great scandal of the 
whole kingdom of England, and especially of our mother church. 
Moreover, these children of disobedience, under pretence of certain 
privileges of exemption, are so much inflated with pride, that, 
despising the royal mandates and the episcopal jurisdiction, they 
fear neiUier God nor man. 

WiLK. iii. p. d39, &c. — Two hundred and sisetg-seven heresies and 
errors, extracted from the writings of Wydiff, cmd condemned 
by the twehe inquisitors of the Universitg of Oxford, A.D. 1412. 

1 — 5. The Pope cannot dispense with simony, being himadf 
a great simoniac ; he is moreover a heresiarch, since he authorises 
new orders against Christ. The Pope hath no decree in the work of 
the gospel, but is of human appointment ; and if he have any order 
it is the order of devUs. The Pope is that antichrist who is described 
in Scripture ; for he is the devil's spedal proctor, and procures by 
his lies the perdition of the soul. 

12. The Pope and caidinaLs were not appointed by our Lord, but 
introduced by the devil. 

15. Though the Pope should issue bulls, let the ^Euthful boldly 
commit them to the flames, as heretical and contrary to the faith. 

22. The pretended power of the bishops took its rise at the same 
time as their heresy concerning the host ; for our modem prelates 
are of the number of those of whom it is said, '^ / wiU curse your 
blessings." 

36. The four religious orders, like four humours^ infect and 
mortify the body of the church. 

49. Temporal lords ought to deprive diurchmen of secular power. 

70, 71. As Christ himself is both God and man, so the host is 
both the body of Christ and true bread; since it is the body of 
Christ at least in a figure, and true bread naturally. As also we 
read in Scripture, ^* the seven oxen are seeen yeairs f and, '^ ihe rock 
was Christ," so a Catholic saith that the sacramental bread is the 
Lord's body. 

78, 79. That princes may lawfully deprive the church of its pos- 
sessions, and applv them to their own use. 

86. The apostles laboured with their hands, and received alms 
sparingly ; from whence it appears that whatsoever derk acts dif- 
ferently, he is to be esteemed a simoniac. 

92. With regard to the consecration of places, it is said that the 
consecrating bishop receives five marks : but it would be a much 
lesser evil to celebrate in the open air than in a place thus conse- 
crated; for a spiritual leprosy infects the walls, and God for a 
smaller fault overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. 

94. It doth not appear from the Bible, why a holy layman, or 
any priest, may not consecrate in the same manner. 
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95. Let the people take away tithes and oblations from the 
unworthy disciples of antichiiflt, since they are bound to do so by 
the law of God. 

103. Of all the monsters that ever entered the church, these 
monstrous fraternities are the most seductive, and the farthest from 
the truth and from charity. 

108. It is a probable conjecture, that every man who lives 
virtuously is a deacon or a priest. 

109. It seemed superfluous to the holy doctors to appoint more 
than two degrees in liie sacrament of orders, viz. deacons or levites, 
and presbyters or bishops. 

113. As it does not follow that because Peter was called " Satany** 
he was therefore the lowest of the apostles, so neither doth it follow 
that because it was said to him, << To thee vnU I give the key*," &c. 
he was therefore constituted head of the church. 

125. With respect to the oil with which bishops anoint, and the 
linen fillet (peplum) which is wound round the head, it appears 
to be a trifling ceremony : and that confirmation introduced without 
any apostolic precedent {super apottolos) is a blasphemy against 
God. 

136. If corporal unction had been a sacrament^ as is now pre- 
tended, Christ and his apostles would not have been silent respect- 
ing it. 

141. As the clergy ought not to have secular power, but to be 
poor as Christ was, that clerk who, contrary to the law of God, 
obstinately retains temporal dominion, is an accursed heretic. 

143, 145. That he is antichrist who denies that the clergy ought 
to be poor ; and that no grants of temporal lords can justify them 
for possessing wealth. 

147. What greater infidelity can there be than to approve of the 
election of cardinals, who are unquestionably devUt incarnate ! 

149. As the influence of heaven is received more fr'eely in the 
open air, so a religious prayer can enter heaven more freely when 
ofiered in the open air than in cloisters. 

152. Since Christ did not institute universities or colleges, gra- 
duation in them appears to be a vain heathenish introduction. 

159. God cannot annihilate any thing, or make the world greater 
or less : he can create only a certain number of souls, and no more. 

160. No accident can be any thing exittens per se, 

169. In the eucharist there remains wine, the body as a subject, 
and the accident of bread, which I call a mathematical and abstract 
body ; for as the substance of the bread was by nature a body before 
it was bread, so the same essence which was before bread remains 
a body under the same law oigenenA qwddity. 

171. Every being is everywhere, tinee wery being is God. 

172. God knows only himself, and yet knows all things : because 
a being cannot know that which he is not himself. 

173. It is impossible for God to multiply a body in different places. 
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178. Neither the deposition of witnesses, nor the sentence of 
a judge, nor corporal possession, nor hereditary descent, nor human 
exchsmge or endowment, can confer dominion or property in any 
thing to a man who is without grace. 

179. If God should confer upon a man a henefit of any descrip- 
tion, immediately upon his abusing it, all just claim arising from 
God's gift ceaaes; and if that title should fiul, there is no other 
which can have any validity. 

182. Preeminent virtue in the king is the chief cause of his 
reigning civilly : for of itself it is a sufficient title to dominicHi 
according to the gospel ; and also civilly, with the apjnobation <^ 
the people. 

184. If a civil lord should treat his servant with a different 
measure from that with which he would desire to have it meted 
unto himself, he hath fallen from charity, and consequently from 
civil dominion ; and therefore with respect to him the servant hath 
fiillen from a state of dvil servitude. 

187. Unless the law of charity be within, no person can, on 
account of any bulls or charters, have any judicial authority, be it 
more or less. 

190. A Catholic ought to believe, that neither the emperor, nor 
the universal church, tior God by his absolute power, could ordain 
that the Pope, as the successor of St. Peter, should in virtue thereof 
become the head, or a part of the church, whom we must necessarilj 
obey. 

192. It is lawful to practise, to learn, or to teach only the law of 
Christ ; and whosoever shall practise any law which does not lead 
directly to happiness, by so doing makes himself liable to damnation. 

196. From the doctrine of Christ, who commands his disciples 
to have all things in common, secular persons may und^stand how, 
without fearing the imputation of sacrilege^ they may laudably 
minister the goods of those who have possessions to the poor. 

202. Were the country to be depopulated even by barbarians, 
it would be far better to bear these ii^uries with humility, than 
to resist and overcome them manfully. 

203. God does not wish any person to have civil dominion, or 
a dvil jurisdiction. 

212. Let us know the Lord's prayer, the decalogue, and the 
creed, with all things which conduce to the better understanding 
of them : aD other human knowledge is not only superfluous, but 
hurtful. 

213. Baptism obliterates every sin, original or actual, mortal 
or venial : with respect however to venial sins of omiitumf it is of 
no use. 

215. All those who are in purgatory participate in the merits of 
the church militant in a proportion accoixLing to their capacity ; so 
that he who dies with a greater degree of grace, partidpates the 
more, and will be the sooner liberated. 
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223. It does not follow that because every thing is God, God is 
any creature. 

224. Anything is God. {Qmdia)€t eH Deus.) 

250. As God makes the ^turition of the piurts necessary, so he 
niakes all the events contained in those parts necessary. 

251. An infant who is reprobate (praueiiug) and baptized, will 
necessarily live longer, and sin against the Holy Ghost, so as to 
deserve eternal damnation. 

252. No elect person can sin mortally. 

253. I assert as an article of faith, that all things which happen, 
happen necessarily : and so (for example) if Paul should be a repro- 
bate, he cannot truly repent; ue. he cannot by his contrition blot 
out the sin of final impenitenoe. 

Note, The above were sent by archbishop Arundel to the Pope, with 
a request that he would Solemnly condemn them as heretical, and also 
that, to the disgrace of the condemned author and his followers, Widif s 
bones might be taken from the grave and burnt. 

WiLK. iii. p. 358. Royal statute against the Lollards in the Nor- 
man French, a.d. 1414, similar in its provisions to that already given 
in p. 387. In this document it is said that the tendency of Lollardy 
is to *' subvert and annul the christian faith, the law of God, and the 
kingdom itself; also to destroy our sovereign lord the king, all the 
estates of the said kingdom, whether spiritual or temporal, and finally 
every description of government, and the laws of the land.'' 

Ibid. p. 378. Constitution of archbishop Chicheley, a.d. 1416,. 
to the effect that in all parishes suspected of Lollardy, three or more 
men of good report should swear, that if they heard of any heretics, 
secret conventicles, or suspected books in the English language, they 
would immediately give information thereof to the bishop of the 
diocese or his archdeacons. 

Ibid. p. 434, a.d. 1425. Robert Hoke, rector of Braybrook, in 
the diocese of Lincoln, was accused of Lollardy before the con- 
vocation. The following is one of the articles objected against him : 
" That for two years you have not worshipped the cross on Good 
Friday, as is customary with the faithful of the Church of England ; 
and you approved of your parishioners continuing on their seats 
instead of worshipping it." 

Ibid. p. 511. BuU of Pope MarHn F., exhorting Christian princes 
to extirpate heretics, a.d. 1428. Also he exhorts all the faithful to 
engage in a crusade against the Hussites; granting extraordinary 
indulgences to all who should dther take up arms on the occasion, 
or contribute towards its success. 

Ibid. p. 522. From the examination of one of the Lollards, 
A.D. 1433, it appears that they believed it unlawful to swear in 
any worldly business. 

Ibid. p. 576. Among other articles renounced by Reginald Pea- 
cook, a heretic, in a. d. 1457, were these : ** That it is not necessary 
to believe that Christ descended into hell, or to believe in the Holy 
Ghost." 
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WiLK. iii. p. 689. BttU of Pope Leo X. on the subject of Martm 
Luther's works, many of which had found their way into England, 
A.l>. 1521. In this bull, notwithstanding his mandate that they 
should be committed to the flames, he grants pemuasion to learned 
men to read them in order to detect and refute the errors and 
heresies therein contained. 

Ibid. p. 692. — SomA Errors of .the pesHferoue MarHn Luiher^ 
A. D. 1521. 

6. Contrition, which consists of a detestation of sin, by which 
a person reviews his past life in the bitterness of hb soul, pondering 
ovei; the enormity of his sins, the loss of eternal happiness, and the 
judgment of eternal damnation ; this contrition makes a hypocrite, 
and still more a sinner. 

13, 14. If the person who confesses should not be contrite, or if 
the priest should absolve not in earnest but in jest, nevertheless, if 
he believes himself absolved, he is truly absolved; yea, although 
there should not be a priest, any christian, although it were a woman 
or a child, could absolve him. 

16. If those who receive the eucharist believe that they will 
receive grace, this faith alone makes them pure and holy. 

19. Indulgences are the pious frauds of the faithful. 

26. The Pope, as successor of St. Peter, is not Christ's vicar. 

28. It is not in the power of the church, or of the Pope, to 
institute articles of faith or rules of practice. 

32, 33. A just man sins in every good work ; and indeed his 
best work is but a venial sin. 

35. To fight against the Turks is to resist God, who visits our 
iniquities by their means. 

40. Souls in purgatory sin without intermission, seeking rest and 
shuddering at their punishment. 

Ibid. p. 693, &c. Two buUe of Pope Leo X. a.d. 1521, thanking 
king Henry VIII. for his book on the seven sacraments, written 
against Luther, and granting him the title of '' Defender of the 
FaiUh/' The first is signed by twenty-seven cardinals besides the 
Pope. 

Ibid. p. 696, &c. AprocUxmatumofihe king, a.d. 1521, followed 
by the acts of the convocation, from which it appears that several 
English priests and monks had latdy married.*' 

Ibid. p. 698. A letter of the king to aid the bishop of Lincoln, 
A.D. 1521, who had at this time within his diocese " no small number 
of heritiques." 

Ibid. p. 706. Mandate of airchJbuhop Warham, A.D. 1526, in 
which he complains that " some children of iniquity and partisans 
of the Lutheran faction had cunningly and deceitfully translated 
into the English tongue, not only the holy gospels, but the other 
parts of the New Testament ; instilling pernicious and scandalous 
* See here p. 147. 
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heresies into the minds of the simple, and pro&ning the hitherto 
unsullied miyesty of the holy Scriptures by nefarious and distorted 
comments." All who possessed such translations are therefore 
ei\joined, on pain of ecclesiastical censures, to deliver them to 
the diocesan within thirty days, that they might be committed to 
the flames. 

WiLK. iii. p. 711. A licence granted in 1527, to Sir Thomas More ; 
permitting him to have in his possession, and to read, books infected 
with the Lutheran heresy, in order that he might be prepared to 
engage in the controversy. It was written by Cuthbert, bishop of 
London. 

Ibid. p. 713.— Synod of Ely, a.d. 1528. 

That rectors and curates of the diocese of Ely shall on no account 
use in their churches the Bible according to the new translation, or 
suffer any of those who frequent their churches to use it. 

Ibid. p. 719. In the convoccOion, a.d. 1529, a great number of 
books, the titles of which occupy a column and a half in folio, were 
denounced as heretical, several of which had very quaint titles: 
ex. yr. The Parable of the Unrighteous Mammon ; the Revelation 
of Antichrist; Dialogue between the Father and the Son; the 
Burial of the Mass ; the Practice of Prelates ; the A B C to the 
Prelacy, &c. 

Ibid. p. 729. — Heretical Articles condemned hy Archbishop Warham, 
&c. A.D. 1530. 

(a.) Feith oonly doth justifie us. 

The lawe requireth impossible things of us. 

The Spirit of God tumeth us and our nature, that we doo good 
as naturally as a tree doth bring fiurth frute. 

Criste in all his dedes did not deserve heven. 

Laboring in good werkes to come to heven, thowe doist shame 
Cristes bloode. 

All fleshe is in bondage to synne, and cannot avoide to synne 
contynually. 

Thow cannot be dampned without Criste be dampned, nor Criste 
be saved without thow be saved. 

The commaundements be given us not to doo them, but to knowe 
owr dampnation, and call for marcy to God. 

There is noo warke better than another to please God; to make 
water, to wasshe dishes, to be a sowter and apostle. 

To wasshe dishes and to preche is all oon, as towching the dede, 
to please God. 

Beware of good entents, they are dampned of God. 

Churches are for preching oonly; and to wurshipp God otherwise 
than to beleve that he b just and trewe to his promise, is to make 
God an idol. 
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Every man is lord of another mannis good. 

I am bounde to love the Turk with the very bothome of my hart. 

g) That we are bounde to satisfy our nei^bour, but not God. 
od moved the hartis of the Egiptyans to hate the people. 

All that be baptized becoom Cri^ hlmselfl 

The children of fiuth be under noo lawe. 

There is noo dede so good but that lawe doth condempn it. 

Noo man shuld serve God with good entent or zele, for it ia 
pleyn idolytre. 

(e) Criste toke away all lawes and makith us free ; and mooat of 
all he suppressyth all ceremonyes. Faith oonly doth justifie. 

God byndith us to that which is impossible for us to acoomplishe. 

Criste offered up our iniquityes as a sacryfice to God. 

The people of Criste doth nothing because it is commaunded, but 
because it is pleasaunte and acceptable unto thmn. 

Criste ordeyned that there shidde be noo synne but unbeieve and 
infidelities, and noo justice but faith. 

(d) We have as great right and asmoche to heven as Criste. 

Yf we beleve that God hath promysed lyffe, it is impossible that 
we shulde perishe : for Gh>d by his promyse oweth us heven. 

Where we synine we mynishe not the glory of God ; and all the 
daunger of synne is the evil example. 

All outward things are indifferent before God. 

When our harts be ruled in God according to the gospel, all is 
oon what thinge soever we doo. 

Feith without good werkes is noo feith. 

Noo man is under the seculer power but they that be owte of the 
cristen estate, and owte of Goddis kingdome. 

Criste saith, that noo cristen shall resiste evill, nor sue any man 
at the lawe. 

A trewe cristen man never playneth to the judge of the injury 
that is doon unto hym. 

Men of warre are not allowed by the gospell. 

r«,/, a) have nothing remarkable in them. 

(A) Chastitie is a ph of God, and therfor can noo mom nother 
promyse, nor vowe, nor kepe it. 

Matrymonye is as golde, the spiritual estates as dung. 

To say that a prest shuld not mary, is to say that a man shuld 
not be a man ; and to kepe a yong man in cloyster to lyve dmste, 
is asmoche as to offer a chUd to Moloche. 

If the one wolde be at one, and the other will not, the partye that 
wolde be reconciled may mary another, thoo the other be alyve. 

Infants be holy and clene, thoo they have not received baptysme, 
because their parents be holy and clene. 

Criste hath redemed and delyvered us from all synne and lawes, 
so that noo longer any lawe can bind us in conscience ; all exterior 
things before God be free, and a cristen man may use them accord- 
ing to his appetite, other leving or taking. 
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Thow canst not perish or be dampned, whatsoever thing thou shalt 
owtwardly other do, or ells leve undoon. 

Note, (a) I have emDloved to signify " I7te Wicked Mammon : a work 
of the time from whicn tne extracts were made. (5) " The Obedience 
of a Christen Man/" (c) " The Bevelation of Anticriste.'* (d) " The 
8wn of Scripture.** (e) " The Book of Beggere!* (J) '* The Kalender 
of the FrymarJ' (g) " The Prymar,"* (A) " An Exposition into the 
eevenith chapitre ofthefirste Epistle to the Oorinthiana/* Many of the 
articles are perfectly harmless : — against the merit of good works- 
merit ex congruo and. ex condigno ; supererogation : purgatory ; the 
mass ; pilgrimages ; and other corruptions of popery. 

WiLK. iii. p. 739. Among books prohibited, a.i>. 1530, there are 
two, the titles of which savour of blasphemy, viz. '^ The Old God and 
the New," and ^'A Ditputatifm between the Father and the San." 

Ibid. p. 741. — Proolamation againtt printing English Translations 
of the miey A.D. 1530. 

And whereas report is made by many of our subjects, that it were 
to all men not only expedient but also necessary to have in the 
English tongue both the Old and New Testament, and that his 
highness, his nobles, and prelates were bounden to suffer them so to 
have it ; his highness hath therefore semblably thereupon consulted 
with the said primates and other personages well learned in divinity; 
and by them all it is thought, that it is not necessary the said Scrip- 
ture to be in the English tongue, and in the hands of the common 
people : and that, having respect to the malignity of this present 
time, with the inclination of the people to erroneous opinions, the 
translation of the Bible into the vulgar English should rather be the 
occasion of continuance or increase of errors among the said people, 
than any benefit or commodity to the weal of their souls. 

Note, He says in the seouel, that he will probably cause a transla- 
tion to be made, if the people forsake their errors. 

Ism. p. 836. Royal commission to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
A.D. 1538, for the coercion of Anabaptists, and the destruction of 
their boolu. 

Ibid. p. %A6.—Bof/dl Mandate fi^ the Translation of the Bible, 
A.D. 1539. 

Henry the Eighth, &o. to all and singular printers and sellers of 
bookes within our realme, and to all oUier officers, mynisters, and 
subjectes, theise oure letters heryng or seyng gretyng. We late 
you witt that, beyng desirous to have our people at tymes conve- 
nyent geve themselfes to th' atteynyng of the knoulege of Goddes 
worde, whereby they shall the better honour hym, and observe and 
kepe his commaundements ; and consideryng that as this oure zeale 
and desire cannot by any mean take so good an effect as by the 
graunting to theym the free and lyberall use of the Bible in oure 
oune maternall English tonge, &c. 
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Note, So much for tbe preamble : the olject of his mandate -wee to 
prevent any English translations from being printed for the next five 
years, which had not been supervised by the lord CrumwelL In the 
same year (1539) an act was passed ^for abolishing diversity of opinions 
in certain Articles concerning Christian Religion, In this it was de- 
clared (1) That the body and blood of Christ is substantially present 
in the Eucharist under the accidents of bread and wine. (2) That 
communion in both kinds is not essential to salvation, the flesh and 
blood of Christ being toRether under each kind. (3) That priests might 
not marry by the law of God. (4) That vows of chastity ought to be 
observed by the law of God. (5) That private masses ought to be 
continued ; and (6) That auricular confession was expedient and neces- 
' sary, and ought to be retained by the church. Such in substance were 
the celebrated six Articles. Any one writing or preaching against the 
first, was to be judged a heretic and burnt without any abjuration, and 
to forfeit his real and personal estates to the kins; or if he disputed 
against any of the other five he was to be judged a felon, and suffer 
death as such without benefit of clergy.* 



ytogte5(0 of t(e Hefomiatioii. 

Note, In order to make my work more complete, by bringing it down 
to the era of the Reformation, I shall now transcribe a few extracts which 
I have made from certain documents, published in the reign of King 
Edward VI. They are extremely interesting, because they shew the 
gradual development of Gospel truth, and clearly exhibit the state of 
tne church at tnat remarkable period. 

Injunctions given by King Edward VI. a.d. 1547. — Item, That 
such images as they (the clergy) know to have been abused with 
pilgrimages, or offering of any thing made thereto, or sliall be here- 
after censed unto ; they, and none other private persons, ^lall take 
down and destroy the same ; and shall suffer from henceforth no 
torches or candles, tapers or images of wax, to be set before any 
image or picture, hut ofdy two lights upon the High AUar before the 
SacramerU, for the signification that Christ is the true light of the world. 

Item, That they shall provide within three months one book of 
the whole Bible, of the largest volume, in English, and within one 
twelvemonth the Paraphrasb of Erasmus upon the Gospels, and the 
same set up in some convenient place within the said church, whereat 
their parishioners may most oommodiously resort to read the same. 

Item, That they shall, in confessions, every Lent, examine every 
person that cometh to confession, whetJier they can recite the arti- 
cles of their faith, the Pater Noster, and the Ten Commandments 
in English. 

Item, Because the goods of the church are called the goods of 
the poor, and at these days nothing is less seen than the poor to be 
sustained by the same, all parsons, &c. not being resident upon 
their benefices, which may dispend yearly £20 or above, shall distri- 
bute hereafter among their poor parishioners the fortieth part of the 

e 31 Hen. YIII. c. 14. 
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fruits and revenues of the said benefices . . . and every parson, &c., 
having yearly to dispend £100, shall give competent exhibition for 
one sdiolar, {and so on in proporHon) in the universities, or some 
grammar school ; which, after they have profited in good learning, 
may be partners of their patron's cure and charge. 

Note. The Jlfth part of their benefices was to be employed in the 
repairing of the mansions or chancels of their churches when in decay. 

Item. In the time of high mass, within every church, he that 
sayeth or singeth the same, shall read or cause to be read the 
Epistle and Gospel of that mass in EfiffUshy in the pulpit, or in such 
convenient place as the people may hear the same. 

Mto^ By reason of fond oourtysie, and challenging of places in 
processions, they shall not from henceforth at any time use any 
procession about the church or churchyard ; but immediately before 
high mass, the priests, with others of the quire, shall kneel in the 
midst of the church, and sing or say plainly the Litany which is set 
forth in English, with all the suffi'ages following. 

Note. Among superstitious observances, mention is made of a man's 
^ casting holy water upon his bed, upon images, and other dead things, 
and bearing about him holy bread or 8t. John's Cfoapel; the making of 
crosses of wood upon Palm Sunday in time of readmg of the Passion, 
or the keeping of private holidays, as bakers, brewers, &c., or ringing 
with holy odu, or blessing with the holy candle, to the intent to be 
discharged thereby of the burthen of sin, or to drive away devils, or 
to put away dreams and p&antades." 

In the form of Bidding the Prayers (or Bidding the Beads), we 
read-^^' TkirdlVf ye shall pray for all them that be departed out of 
this world in the fiuth of Christ, that they with us and we with 
them at the day of judgment may rest both body and soul with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.'' 

Cranmeb's Artides of VisUatum for the Diocese of Canterbury, 
2 Edw. 6, (a,d. 1548) :— 

First, l^ether parsons, be. have, four times in the year at least, 
preached against the usurped power, pretended authority, and juris- 
diction of Uie bishop of Rome, and declared that the long's majes- 
ty's power, authority, and preeminence within his realms is the 
highest power under Qod ? 

Item. Whether they have discouraged the reading of the Bible, 
or counselled their parishioners to pray in Latin ? 

Item* Whether every Sunday and holiday at matins they have 
read plainly and distinctly in the same place one chapter of the New 
Testament in English immediately after the lessons, and at even- 
song, after the Magnificat^ one chapter of the Old Testament ? 

Item. Whether they have not at matins omitted three lessons, 
when nine should have been read in the church, and at evensong 
the responds with all the memories ? 

Item. Whether they have of their own the New Testament both 
in Latin and English, with the Paraphrase of Erasmus. 

DD 
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Item. Whether they have not put out of their church-books this 
wordy Papa, and the name and service of Thanuu-^Beckeif and 
prayers having rubrics containing pardons and indulgences ? &c 

Item. Whether they have opeidy admonished their parishioners 
not to wear beads or to pray with them ? 

Item. Whether they hallowed or delivered to the people any 
candles upon C(mdlem(u-^y, ashes upon Ash^Wednetday, or palms 
upon Paim Sunday; whether they had upon Good Friday the 
sepulchres with their lights, having the Sacrament therein ; whether 
they, upon Eoiter-even last past, hallowed the font, fire, or paschal; 
or had any paschal set up or burning in their churches ? 

Item. Whether they do contemn married prtaftf, and will not 
receive the Communion or other sacraments at their hands? 

The Order of Communion set forth 1548 : — 

In the Exhortation, after the words *' scruple a$id dc/vb^frHneu:*' 
'^ Requiring such as shall be satisfied with a general confession 
not to be ofiended with those who do use to their further satisfying 
the auricular and secret confession to the priest," &c. 

Note. The Elements were still to be consecrated in Latin according to 

the old form. The laity were permitted to receive under both kinds, 

but the priest was ordered to mix water with the wine. The Pre£eu)e8 

or consecration prayer were not published in this order ; but in other 

respects it was nearly the same as at present The chief differences 

are— 

1. After the exhortation to the penitent to "drcno near in faith 
and receivey" &o. there is an exhortation to the wicked and impeni- 
tent to leave the church. 

2. The Absolution begins thus : " Our blessed Lord, who hath left 
power to his church to absolve penitent sinners from their sins, S^e* 
have mercy upon you, ^c. 

3. A singular distinction in the form of administering the Ele- 
ments : — " The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy body 
unto/' &c., and " The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve wy soul 
unto everlasting life." 

4. It concludes with the following rubric : N. That the bread 
that is consecrated shall be such as is heretofore aceustcnned ; and 
every of the said breads shall be broken into two pieces at the least: 
and men must not think less to be received in part than in the 
whole, htU in each of them the whole body of our Saviour. 

1^ These few specimens may perhaps tempt the industrious 
reader to consult the many valuable documents contained in Spar- 
row's * Collection,* and the fourth volume of Wilkins' ' CondUa/ 
clearly exhibiting the progress of the Reformation, but which the 
narrow limits of my work have obliged me to leave almost un- 
touched. 
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N^. An aateriik (•) coming b^are a word in tki$ Index rign^fia that an entire chapter or teetion 
of the work hot been appropriated to that auhieet, which the reader will find by referring to 
the table ofehapieret Ac. or the inirodneHona. The namee o/veetmenta or Uturgical book* are 
not included in thie Index, hoeing been alphabeUeaUg explained pp. 940, ftc. S56, &c. to which 
the reader i$ referred- 



Abbiss. (S«e Monasteriett Diuolution, See,) 

Abbots or Abbesses, 8, 150, ftc, 155, 157, &c., 
166, ftc, 168. 

lay, 150. 

Ablution of tbe chalice, 178, 20S, n. 206, 2SS, ftc. 
*AbJuratlon of the realm, 379, 564. 

— — of heresy, 888, 385, 388. 

— — of harlots, 210. 

Absolute ordination, what, 84. 

Absolution deprecatory or indicative, 180. 
' ad eaulelam, also relaxatorf, 828. 

general, 844, 874. 

— after desth. 803, 823 

•Acta of Parliament alfecting the Church, 857, ftc. 

Act of Submission to Henry Vlll 4, 8, &c. 

Adam, a singular custom, 826. 

Adultery, 814, ftc, 332, 384, 846, 858, 355, fto. 

AdTowson, 359. (See Patron, Benefice, ftc.) 

Agapse, late vestiges of, 212. 

Agnus Dei, what, 270. 

Alleluiah, burial of, 249. 

All Hallows, 243. 
•Alphabetical list of books. 249. frc. 

— — — — of vestments. 255, &c. 
'Altars in churches and portatile altars, 228, 
276, 280, &c. 

— — — their plate. 285, &c. 

— their hangings or drapery, 282. &c. 
Ambo described, 244. 

Ambry or locker, 281. 
Ambulatory or cloister, 223. 
Ampullae or cruets, 235. 
Analogium, 244. 
Anax, what, 235. 
Angelica vestis, 78, n. 
Anglicum opus, 254. 

Anglo-Saxons. (See Homiliee, Lawe, ftc.) 
Annals and trenUls, 114, ftc, 117, 283, SOI, fte. 
Annates or flrst-flmiu, 50, 60, 98, 127, 138, 8C0. 
Antependium, 232. 
Apostle spoons, 175. 

Appeals to Rome, 18, 28, 25, Arc, 33, ftc, 44, 
46, 50, ftc. 66. 112. 

— from the Pope to a General Council, 56. 
Aqusemanile, 236. 

Aqullarius canonieos, 77. 

Archbishops, their dignity, ftc, 62, ftc. 91. 

(See Canterbury t fork, ViHIation, ftc) 
AiehdeaooBS, 67, 98, ftc, 95, 134. 



•Arehpresbyters, 66, 92, ftc 
Architecture, Gothic, iU styles, 217, ftc. 
Arianism in Britain, 869, ftc. 
Ash- Wednesday, how observed, 269, 279. 
AspergUlum or sprinkle, 287. 
Ass, feast of the, 272. 
Asteriscus in the Greek Church, 286. 
Attrition, 807, ftc 

Baldachin or canopy, 232. 

Banner, processional, 284. 

Banns of marriage, 204, 212, 213. 
'Baptism, 175, 192, ftc, 195, ftc, 198, 201, 202, 
206,213. {fioo Immertion.) 

lay, valid, 187, 202, 204. ftc, 209. 

Baptistery, a separate building, 224. 

— occasionally means the font, 282. 

Barbarous practices, 349, 858. (See Punieh- 
ment9.) 

Bastardy, the cfldwite, or fine, 857, n. 

* i.e. illegitimacy, a disqualification 

for orders, 95, 110. 

BelAries and bell-gables, 224, ftc. 

Bells and their baptism, 246. 

saunce, sanctus, or sacring, 225, 237, ftc. 

Benedictine rule, 76, 154, 168, 164, ftc 

Benefices, 90, ftc. 94, ftc, 96, ftc, 115, 121, 
125, ftc, 805. 

— ~^— taxation or valuation of, 46, 127, 137. 
•Benefit of Cleigy, 84, ftc, 57, 82, 84, 98, 95, 99, 
ftc, 106, 109, 119, 353, 855, 858, 365. 

Bible, the Holy. (See Scripture.) 

Biblia Marise, 266. 

Bigamy in the canon law, what, 218. 

Bishops, their authority and Jnrbdiction, 45, 64. 
ftc. 80, 84, 94, no, ftc, 125, 297. 

— not a distinct order, 87, n. 184, n. 

^ anciently the Pope's vassals, 40. n. 

village or chorepiseopi, 66, 92. 

'—^ sufijragans or coadjutors, 104, 110. 

boy on 8. Nicholas' day, 271, ftc. 

Blasphemy, 55, ftc, 311, 848. 

Boeta lueema, what. 241. 

Books, ancient price of, 68, ftc 

alphabetical list of, 249, ftc 

^British and Irish Churches, originally indepen- 
dent of the Pope, vli. ftc 18, 20, ftc, 22, ftc, 
28, 83, ftc, 62, 148. 

Bulls, Papal, prohibited, 51,53, 56, ftc, 59. 122. 
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Bulls, forged, 51, n., 93, 106. 
Boretta, what, SS5. 
•BurUl of the dead, S97, ftc. (S«e Ckurekpardtt 
Ma»999t Annmltf Vigili, Mortmorits, 8se.) 

of the aUeluiah, 349. 

Boroing of heretioa, 361, 367, 887, 3w. 
Bona, what, 333. 

Calefkolorj or lentiun deeeribed, 837. 
Calrary deseribed, S23. 
Calumny or defamation, 318, fro., 348, 853. 
Dt CaimmniA oath, 357. 
Camarine, what, 329. 
Campanile deeeribed, 814. 
CaniOlcali, 835, fro. 
•Candlestioks, lamps, fre., 240, Ate 
Candles, their mystical s^niflcatioa, 885, n. 
Canon of the mass, 177. 

regular, 98. 

-minor, 116, frc 



*Clei87. (See Btn^ of, Orimr*t D^radati^us, 

CeUhaep, I»iwunM§, ^) 
Clerks, parish, 96. 
CUnio baptism, 187. 
Cloisters, 883. 

COTunendam, Urings in, 108, I80. 
Communion (lay) in both kinds, xz., xxx., 

805, 209, ftc 

infknt, 175, 188, 200. 

book of Edward VI.. 408. 

Commutation of penance, 3bc« 113, 334, 3ec. 

336, frc. 
Compuisators, 81. 347, n., 353. 
Conoomitanoe, what, 177, 810, n. 
Coneubinary priests, 98. 96, frc, 139, 3fee., 145. 

tax, 143, frc, n. 

Confession, auricular, and Its tendency, 144, 

180, 320, frc, 388. 384, 340, frc, 348, frc, 384. 
-to be made to laymen if no prieat 



, ..,, could be had. 343. 

Canonical hours, 80. 156, 849, frc, 876, 883, frc, Confessors, their duties, 141, *«., 159, 384, S40. 
387. frc 

for the eleigy in eadi deanery, 66, 



- purgation, 81, 180, frc, 354, 363. 
Canonisation of a saint, 898. 
Canterbury, Archbishop of; his dignity and Ju- 

risdiction, 19, 88, 31, 62, frc, 88, frc, 183. 
Cantoral sta!!; 838, 859. 
•Casuists, their Uz morality, 145, 309, frc 
Catechumens, 886, frc. 
Cathedratieum, what, 65. 
•Celibacy of the clergy, zx., 68, 85, 189, frc 
Cells, lesser monasteries, 79. (See Dormitorf.) 
Censer or thurible, 237. 
Censures. (See EmeommmuicaHon, luUrdiett 

Su»pen9ionf Degradation.) 
•Ceremonies, curious, 5, 118, frc, 176, frc, 215, 
846, 871, frc, 898, 368, frc, 364. frc, 383. 



93 96. 
Confessional. 844. 

•Confirmation and its ceremoniee, 175, 3to., 804, 
309,211. 

■ sponsors at, 176, 804, 3tc 
Confiratemities ezplained, 78, 858. 
Consecration of bishops, 19, 84, 184, 850. 

of churches, 195, 215, frc, ISO, 



388,286. 



• of Westminster Abbey, by Saint 



Peter, 878. 
CoDTeraion of the British Isles, i. t. 
Conversi, 77. 

, CouTOcation, its secular origin, 7, frc 

throughout the year, 869, frc, 379, •Councils, general, 7. 



frc, 393. 
Cereus rirtutom, 230, n. 
Chalice, 835. 
Chancel dMoribed, 886. 

by whom repaired. 894, frc 

the laity ezduded ttom, 98, 197. 881. 

Chantries, 76, 108, 114. 115, frc, 117, 184, frc, 

227, 301, 
Chapelle ardente, 841. 
Chaplains, 68, 75, 91, 95, 97, frc, 106, 108, 114, 

184, 134. 
Chapter, rural, 93. 
Chetrosemantra, 846. 
Choir of a cathedral, 886. 
Chop churches, 117. 
Chorepiscopi, 66, 92. 
Chrism, 107, 198, 198, n., 804, 308. 
Chrismatory, 888. 
Cbrismal clothes, 175, frc, 807. 



- national, f, 6Kc 

- prorincial, 4, 98, frc. 

- diocesan, 4, 6, 64. 
-legatine, 7,41,43,90. 



•Church, parts of, 885. 

—consecration of, 195, 815, 8ec., 880, 888, •Cursus Sootorum, zzr., frc 



Counterfeit reliques, 889, 274. 

Corons, what, 840. 

Corporale, 833. 

Corrodies and pensions exacted by lay patrons, 

39,91,97. 109, 157, frc . n. 
Credence-table, what, 330. 
Creed and Lord's prayer to be learnt by all, 

196, 196, frc, 376, 343. 
Cross adoration of, on Good Friday, zxt. 299, n. 

preaching, oalm, frc, 883, «c, 881. 

processional, 838. 

— -> staff borne by each ardiMshop, and the 

contentions to which it gare rife, 64, 103, 106, 

111. 114. 
Crypt, what, 886. 
Curates. {See Ckapiains Ukd SUpomds.) 



886. 

architecture. 817, frc. 

ftarniture. 887, frc. 

■ books. 348, 249, frc, 894, frc. 896. 
Testments. 64, 65, 182, frc, 253, frc, 

855, frc, 293. frc. 

■ house, 223. 

yard, 222, frc, 283, 886, 898, frc, 361. 

(See Sanetuan/.) 

rates. 885, n. 

baptismal, what, 882, n. 
Ciborium, 230. 
Circa, what, 77, 155. 
Citations, 48, 357. 
Clarendon, constitutions at, 34, 8ec. 



Custodia, what, 837. 

Date of consecration to be engraved upon each 

altar, frc, 888, 881, 884. 
•Dead, their obsequies and ezequies, 897, frc. 

3O4, n. 

excommunicated or abeolved, 303, 333. 

prayer for the, did not imply a belief In 

purgatory, v^i., zxxi , frc, n. 
Deans, rural, their office, frc 66,98, frc, 96, 167. 
•Decalogue mutilated, 890. frc. 
tampered with by the Casuists, 309, 

frc. 
Degrees of matrimony, prohibited, 19, 186, 194, 

201, 804, 806. 
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IVgrMS of unirenity encouraged, 121, &c., 163 
DegrmdatioD from holy order*, 35, ftc, B2, be, 

84,95,99, 118, 125,354. 
DeTolution, what, 49, n. 
Dilapidation!, 94, 108, 120. 
Dioceaet, ancient, xi. dec, xxiii., 21, n. 65, 

85,89. 
Diptychs, what, 236. 
Diiciplina arcani, 188, ftc. 
Discipline or tconrge, 247. 
Dispeniationi. 110, 121. 
Dirorce, 191. 194, 352, &c. 

' of King Heniy viii. and iU important 

results, 58, 60. 
Door, south, its ancient importance, 225. 
Dormitory, 78, 158, 161, 165, 168, 170. 
Dorsale, 232. 
Drunkenness of the clergy censured, 81 , 83, 92, 

141, n. 
Duel, tHal by. 364, n. 
Dulia, what, 262. 

Easter controTcrsy, 21, 22, ftc, 24, ftc. 

sepulchre, 232. 

light, 240. 270. 280. 

Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction distinct firom the 

secular, 34,l^c.,64,8S,l^c..85, 6tc, 88.91,93, 

99, 101, 100, &c., 112, &c., 114. 118, 120. 348, 

351, 353. 354. &c., 356. 358, &c 
ElecUon of Bishops, 35, 89, 63, 92, 99, 111, 357. 

(See Provision.) 
Ember weeks, 334, n. 
Encoenia, what, 273, n. 281, 361. 
EspousaU, 193, 196, 202. 207. 
•Eucharist, 176. Sic, 192, 198. 208. frc, tlO, 336. 

(See Communion, Mmu, Host, &c.) 
Eulogis, what, 205. n., 294, n. 
•Exactions of the Pope, II, 15, 37, 39, ftc, 41, 

frc, 45, 52, 57. (See Rometcot, Annate*, 

Procurations, Pall, &c.) 

■ resisted. 13, &&. 15, 17, 36, &c., 39, 

41, &c., 43, 51, &c., 53, 57. 

of the King. 45, 102, Ac. 107, 111. 

• complained of or resisted, 52, 99, 



102, 107, &c, 114, 121. &c. 
Exchange of Hrings, 1 1 7, iw. 
£xoommunication« M, &c., 42, 61. 99, ftc, 105, 
107. MO, 12.1. 303, 822, ftc, 330, ftc, 332, ftc, 
336, n., 339, ftc, 343. 355. 

— mi^or and minor. 322. 
-general, 107, 323, 840, n.. 



342, n., 345. 



- after death, 823. 



Exemption and its erils, 12, 16, 46, ftc, 113, 

116, 149, 158. 160, 162. 
Expository, 236. 

'Extreme unction, 180, 192, 197, ftc, 205, ftc, 
207, 212, 299, n. 

Faldistorinm, 246. 

Paid stool, what, 244. 

Pairs, 273, n., 281, 861. 

Fasts, and their rigorous obserrance, 335, n., 

837, ftc. 
Feretra, or portable shrines, 229. 
Pees exacted by ecclesiastical superiors mode- 

rated or prohibited, 92. 113, 120, 121, 201. 

(See Oblaiions, Sacraments, Subsidios.) 
Ferrum oblatamm. 235. 
FestiTals. their number. 278. ftc, 284, 287, 288. 

(See Ass, Star, Kalends, ftc) 
Fines or pecuniary mulcts. 85, ftc, 180, ftc, 

192, 274, 346, ftc, 354. 
Firtt-fruits. 50, 60, 98, 127, 138. 360. 



Flabellum Muscatorium, 237. 

Flowers, what, 240. 

FonU. 204. 245, 282. 

Fools, feast of, 272, ftc, 286, ftc. 

Foreigners. (See Provision.) 

Forged bulls. 51, n., 53, 106. 

Friars and their encroachments upon the rights 

of the parochial clergy. 78. 105. 106, ftc, 159, 

160, ftc, n., 162. ftc. 166, 1G8. 
Frontale, what, 232. 
Funeral of a Scottish chief, 298. 
Furniture of churches, 227, ftc, 295, ftc. 

Galilee, 225. 

Games at dice, football, ftc, forbidden to the 

clergy, 115, 124. (See ffoMiKfr.) 
Garlands, fesUl, 239. 

funeral. 225. 

General of each religious order, 78, 361, n. 

Genuflexorium, 234 

GUd, 352. (See Confraternity.) 

Glass, stained, its introduction, 242. 

Godfathers, ftc, 18S, 194. ftc, 196, ftc, 201, 

203, ftc, 205. ftc, 347. ftc. 
Golgotha, or Calvary, 223. 
Good Friday, ceremonial, xxxi. 270, 292. 
•Gothic architecture, 217, ftc 

Hebdomedarii, 77. 
Herdaad teuebras, 241. 
Herse. standing or catafalque, 241. 
Heriot, what, 64. 305, n. 
•Heresy and its puni^ment, 361, 366, ftc, 375, 

ftc, 387, ftc 
Heretics, how reconciled, 383. 
Homage, 32, n.,35. 

Homilies, Anglo-Saxon, 10, 189, ftc, 291. 
Hospitality to be exercised by the prelates and 

beneficed clergy, 94, 104. 117, ftc. 128. 
Host or housel. 1K9, ftc, 194, 199, ftc, 201, 209, 

212, 235. ftc 
Holy sepulchre, or paschal, 232. 
water its revenues and alleged efficacy, 281 1 

ftc, 308, 383. 

stoup, sprinkle, ftc. 237. 

Hours, canonical, 80, 156, 249, ftc, 276, 283, ftc, 

n., 287. 
Hounds and hunting, forbidden to the clergy, 

85, 87,n., 91, ftc, 113. 
Hutches or chests, 238. 
Hyperdutia, 262. 

Jews, 91,282, 356.361. 

Idiots capable of the sacraments, 193. 

Jesse, what, 243. 

Ignorance of the clergy in the middle ages, 68. 
85, 88. 93, ftc, 95, 98. 105. ftc, 115, 206, 369. 

Illegitimates incapable of orders, without dis- 
pensation, 95, 1 10. 
•Images and image worship when introduced into 
thes« islands, xxi. xxxi., 288, ftc, 292, 310. 

in churches, 241, ftc 

Immersion in baptismi 195, ftc, 202. 

Immunity, clerical, 93, 95. 

Impropriations, lay, 68, 90, 95, 102, 121, 131, ftc 
167, ftc. 

Incest. (See Degrees.) 

Indulgences, 5, 54, ftc, 100, 110, 211, 286, 326. 
ftc, 344, ftc 

Infant communion, 175, 188. 200. 

Intention, 213, n., 310, ftc. 

Interdict, 27. 37, n., 93, 99, lOO, ftc, 123, 283, 
338, 340. 

——— of an individual, what, 35, n. 
EE 
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IntefUte, 45, 356. 

Intiaetioii, oommonion by, 202, n., 230. 

Intrusion into benefices, 97. 

InTentoriee of church fomitnre, 327, 239, 280. 

Inrettitnret, 32. 

Ireland granted to King Henry II. by the Pope, 

XT. Ac. 33, ftc. (See SritUh and Irish.) 
Irregularity, canonical, 93, 95, ftc. 
JubUee explained. 327. 
Judges, 348. &o.. 352. ftc. 
Jury, trial by, Its origin. 330. 

Kalends, or feast of fools. 272, ftc., 286, 6c. 
Kings (Anglo-Saxon) eUettd out of the royal 

lkmUy.328. 
— resist the usurpations of the Pope, 12, 30, 

31. frc.. 36, 46. 51. 53. 58. &c. 
supremacy of, in spirituals and temporals 

asserted, 58. ftc.. 60. ftc. (See BMoetion ) 

Lady chapel 227. 
Lampades, 240. 
Lapse, 117. 
Latria, 262. 
*Laws (Anglo-Saxon), 338. ftc.. 346. ftc. 

• temporal, affecting the church. 357. tee. 

Lay, persons excluded from the chancel. 98, 1 97. 

381. &c. 
* communion In both kinds, xix. xxx , 

205. 308. ftc. n. 

baptism, raUd. 187, 302, 304, ftc. 209. 

abboU, 150. 

—^ impropriations, 68, 90. 95, 109. 131, 131, 

fte., 167, ftc. 
Lectern or lettem, 944. 
Legatine councils, 7. 41, 43. 90. 
Legates, papal, 12, 14, 96. 30, 39. ftc.. 38. &c., 40. 

M. 60. 63, &c.. 149. 
resisted, 13, ftc.. 16.31, ftc.,39, 41. 43, 

45. 47. fitc. 
Lentt ceremonies of. 369. 379. ftc, 338. 
Letters of confraternity, 78, 253, 396. 

testimonial. 80. 83. 97. 196. 

Licence to preach, 04. 1 18. 

- to Keep concubines, 143, iie., n. 
'- to read heretical books, 396. tec. 
Lichfield becomes an archbishopric, 85. frc 
Lichgate, what, 222. 
Light scot, 131. 
Lituigy. the Galilean, anciently used in Britain 

and Ireland, analysed, xxv., &c. 
Liturgical books alphabetically explained. 248, 

Ac. 
Locker or ambry, 231. 
Lollards, 366. Ac. 37&, Ac. 382, Ac, 305. 
LordVDay strictly observed by our ancestors, 

SB. 274, 277, Ac, 849, Ac, 354,361. 

desecrated by Roman Catholics, 312, Ac. 

Manbote, what, 348. n., 355. 
Mandatum. what, 270. 
Mappa mundi, what. 243. 
•Mark signed by a king, 82. 
Married priests. 139, Ac. 141. Ac. 143. Ac, 145, 

Ac. 147. {See Cttibaey.) 
•Matrimony. I85. Ac. 103. 197, 203, 205, 210, 
Ac, 313. (See Adultery, Bigamy, Dtgrwt, 
Divorct, Bantu, Bspoutals, 4>c) 
•Mariolatry, or the idolatrous homage paid to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, 261, Ac. 263. Ac, 
267, Ac. 
Marketo in churchyards, 373, n. 381, 361. 
*Mass, its rubrics, ceremonies, Ac., xxtii. Ac., 
67. 1 10, 177, Ac, 193, 196, Ac, 1D8, 202, Ac, 
204, JOfi, 208, 211, 299, 300. Ac, 302, n., Ac. 



Maunday Thursday, its ceremon:e*, 370. 
Mendicant friars, 78^ 105, 106. Ac. 159, lt;4. 

Ac, n., 163, Ac, 166. 168. 
Mercheta, 853. 
Ministeria, or altar plate, 177. 
Minstrels' gallery, 943. 
Mintage, right of, 63, 133. 
Mlnwbs, 19, 30, 89, n. 
Miserere, what, 346. 
Missa pratanetifieaiarwm, ricca, 90ii9a, bi/a- 

ciata viatieuwh 178» Ac 
Monasteries, their parts, oflicen, eonstttstioB 

discipline, Ac, 76, Ac, 148, Ac, 154, 4ke. 

160, Ac, 169, Ac, 171, Ac, 360. 

dissolution of, 170, Ac, 179. 

Monastic orders, 76. 
Money, iU ancient value, 137. 
Monstrance, or expository, 236. 
MorUl sins, 104, n., 307, Ac 
Mortmain, what, 105, n., 360, n. 
Mortuary, 30<^ Ac, 303t 305, Ac. 
Mundatory, 833. 

Murder, 337, Ac, 3«7. (Sea WertgiU.) 
Music, church, 243> 
•Mysteries and moralities, 371, Ac 

Names sometimes changed at confirmation, 176, 

209, n. 
Narthex, what, 225, Ac 
Natalitia sanctorum, 395, n. 
Nare of the church, 235, 265. 
NaTette, what, 337. 
Nepotism, or the undue promotion of a bishop's 

relations, 130. 
Nuns, profligate, 150, 157, 159. 
Nuncios, papal, 45, 49, Ac. 

Oath. tf« eatmwtmUi, 357. 

of a Romish bishop. 40, n. 

acknowledging the kings supremacy, 59. 

of canonical obedience taken at oidina- 

Uon, 88, 90. 93, 108. 
«-— taken by Uie Ticar or chaplain to his 

rector. 91, 93, 108. 
JudiciaJ, 81. Ac, 377, 310, Ac, 337. 347, 

350, Ac, 352, Ac 
Obedientia, 79. 
Obedientiares, 77, 165. 
OfoUti, Iftl, n., 157. 
ObUtions. 86, 91, Ac, 100, 106, 108, 119, 134. 

Ac, 136, 31 1, 381. Ac, 9R4, 299, 305, Ac 
Oflertory cloth, 234, basin, 936. 
Oils. (SeeCAHm.) 
Option of an archbishop, 63, 1 10. 

of a king, 119. 

*Ordeal, 351, 369, Ac. 

•Orders (seven) of the ministry, 67, Ac, 61, 87. 

182. Ac 

vestmenU appropriated to each. 64, 65. 

183. Ac 
— monastic, 76. 
Ordination, 84. 106, 113, 183, Ac 

'Ornaments of churches, 227, Ac, 275. 
•Organs and church music, 34S, Ac 
Osculatory or paxboard, 286. 

Pall, archbishop's, II, 18. Ac, 22, 27, 29. 82, 

44, 64, 258, Ac 
Pardoners. 106, 188, 844, Ac. 
Parishes, i. e. dioeetts, 80, 83, Ac. 

in the modem sense, 75, 88. 87, 94, 98. 



♦Parliament, its origin. 8. 
♦ acts of, afTecUng the church, 857, Arc 

Parlour. 78, 159 
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pAnonages. (See Dilapidaiiom.) 

PuriM, what, 225. 

PMchal sepulchre, S33, 

light, 240. 270, 280. 

— - controreny, 21, 22, kc, 24, &c. 

Pastoral staff, and ring giren in token of inves- 
titure, 32. 

broken or resigned when a bishop 
was deposed, 29, 89, n. 

Patena, what, 385. 

Patrons of livings, 97, 101, 132, 168. 859. 

Pazboard. 236. 

Peg tankards, 141. 

Pelagian and other heresies, 870. 

PelTioula amularum, 285. 
•Penance, sacrament of, 1 79. See., 807, See. (See 
Jbsolution, ConftuioHt Con/ettor, Beserv4d 
Cotes, be.) 

Penances, curioos or severe, 156, 161, 164, ftc, 
824, frc. 885, 387, be, 889, ftc. 883. 

Penitentiaries, 67, 342. 

Pensile tables, 156, 237. 

Pensions. (See CorroditM.) 

Peijury, 810, ftc, 887. 847. 

Personal Uthes. 75, 181, 188, 185, 138. 

Peristerinm, 280. 

Perticse, 229. 

Peter's pence, 15, 26, ftc, 28, ftc, 81, 87, 45, 
49, 8ec., 128, n., 130. 
*Pews and seats in churches, 246, frc, 283, n. 

* Pictures in churches, 241, &c. 

" Pilgrims and pilgrimages, 26, 28, 29, 229, ftc, 
861. 
Piscina, 281. 
Plague, its raTaoes, 114, ftc, 859, n. 

* Plate and utensils in churohes, 235, itc. , 287, frc. 
PlnraliUes, 96, 8tc. n., 100, 108, 115, 117, ftc, 

120, fro., 127, 859. 
*Pope, his usurped authority, xtv. ftc, 10, 11, 

ftc., 18, 38, 88, 55. Ac , 859, &o. 
resisted, 12, &c., 21. 24. 2fl, 80, btc , 86, 

88, 46, 47, frc. 51, 53, 58, 60, ^c, 359, ftc. 
Poor, 42, 104, 127, frc. 
PorUble altars, 228. 
Prssmunire, 16, 58, 56, frc, 59, 122, 860. 
Preachers, 87, frc. 94, Apo., 97, 103, &c., 118, 

161. 276, 285, 287, 361, 390, &c. 
Prebendaries. 98, 107. 287. 
Presbyters, the sons of, numerous, in England, 

141. 
Presbytery, 226. 

Primacy. (See Canterburif, and York.) 
Prior, priory, 79, 164, 166. 
Prison, the bishop's, 96, 101, 858. 
Probate of wUls. (S^e WUh.) 
Processions, 271, 284. 
Processional cross, 238. 
- banner, 234. 

Proctors of the English clergy at Rome, 44, 45, 

108, 165. 
Procurations, 41, 45, 65, 108. (See Fees and 

Subsidies.) 
Provisions, papal, 11, 14, ftc, 43, 47, &c., 49, 

Arc, 51, &c., 53, ftc., 65, 111. ftc. 
— — resisted, 14, ftc.. 48, 46, ftc., 48, 56, 

850. ftc. 
Provisors, statute of. 369, ftc. 
Psalterium Mariss, 265, ftc. 
Puffillares, 285. 

Pulpits and preaching crosses, 228, 244, 287. 
Punishments, severe, 348, ftc, 850, 355, ftc, 

866, n. (See Fines. Manbote, Weregild, ftc) 
Purgation canonical, 81, ftc, 120, fto., 354, 863. 
Pnrgatory, xxii. xxxi. ftc, 302, 807, ftc 



Purificatory or Mandatory, 233. 
Pyx, 235. 

Quadripartite and tripartite division of tithes, 

65. 75, 127. ftc 
Quartodeciman or Easter controversy, 21, 22, 

ftc. 24, ftc. 
Questors or pardoners, 106, 138, 344, 8tc. 

Rectors, 90. 93. 95. 

RefBctoryof a monastery, 78, 158, ftc, 161, ftc, 

164,170. 
Reformation, the, its origin and progress, 58, 

ftc. 147, ftc, 171, ftc, 366, 8cc, 400, ftc 
RegaUs, 244. 

Registers of baptism, ftc eqjoined, 188. 
Religion, Religious, what, 379, 386. 
*ReUques and their counterfeiU, 228, ftc, 274, 

277, 278. 
Reredos, what, 230. 

Reserved cases, 64, 824, 886, 840, ftc, 842, 844. 
Residence of beneficed clerks, 95, 96, ftc, 116, 

ftc, 120, 126. 

of bishops, 65, 94, 125. 

RogaUons,271, 296. 

Romescot, 15, 26, ftc, 28, ftc, 81, 37, 45, 49, 

ftc. 128, n., 130. 
Rood-loft, 243, 270. 
Rosaaurea, 17, 57,269. 
Rosary, or devotions of the bead-roll, 26 1. 
Rule Benedictine, 164, 163, 164, fto. 
Rural deans, 66, 92, ftc, 96. 

Sacca, socca, thol, theame etinfangthefe, 366. n . 
*Sacraments, the seven, xix., 173, ftc (See Tra- 
dition ; also Baptism, Cot^JirmatioH, Eucha- 
rist, Penance, Bgtrewte Unction, Orders, and 
Hatriutonu. ) 

not to be sold, 192, Ac , 201, ftc 

*SacramentaIs, what, 187. 
Sanctuary, 85, 100, 152, ftc, 273, ftc, 276, ftc, 

278. ftc, 288, 334, 354, 861. 
Sacrilege, its punishment, 276, ftc. 

*Saints' worship, xxi., xxx., 261, ftc, 288, Ac. 

Sanctus saunce or sacringbell, 225, 237, ftc. 

Sarum, history of the use of, 248. 

Satisfaction, what, 824, ftc 

Schisms in the papacy, 54, ftc 
^Scholastic theology, its genius and wire-drawn 
subtleties, 69, ftc, 372. 

Sootales, what. 97. 

Screen under the roodloft, 226, 248. 

Scriptures, the holy, to be studied by the clergy, 
115, 126, 163, ftc 

— — — but not by the laity without a 
licence, 396, ftc 

' translated into the English lan- 

guage, 369, 391, 397, 399, ftc 

Seats for the laity in the church. 846, ftc. 283, n. 

Sedilia, sedes mi^e'tatis, f^eedstool, 231, ftc 

Semantra, 245. 

Sempecta, what, 77, 157, n. 

Sepulchre, paschal, 232. 

Sequestration of benefices, 98, 116, 120. 

Sermons, ftc in the middle ages, 72, ftc, 74, 
83. 87, 103. ftc. 276, 285. 

— four times a year, 103, ftc. (Sej 
Friars and Homilies.) 

Serta, 239. 

Servants' wages tithed, 133, 135. 

Seven. (See Mortal Sins, Orders, Sacraments. ) 

Shrines, 229. 

Six articles' Act, 400. 
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Sick. rititaUon of, 03. 179, 190. ftc., 3i0, 28l. 

Bstrem* Unction, FiaUeuw^ Sec.) 
SigUlaiu confettionto, what, 311. 334, 341, 343. 
Simony, 64, 84, DO, 94. 97. 117, 126. 
Sins, renial tod mortal, 104, n., 307, See. 
SUTet and tlaTerr, 347, &e., 354. 
SnalTert, spiritualised. 141, n. 
8oliciton,or pritsts who made the confiMSlonal 

an InsCniment of sednetion. 340. ftc, n. 
Sorcery or witchcraft, 3SI, 349, 360, &e. 
SoQl scot. 299. 
Sponsors, 188. 194. Ac, 196, &e., 201, 203, ftc. 

205, &c.. 347. fte. 
Spoons, 175.236. 
Star, liMst of, 272. 
Stations, penitential, in the ancient church, 

S31.ftc. 
Stealth, ordination by. 96, n. 
Stipends of chaplains, ricars. and chantry 

priesU, 95, 96, 106,114, ftc., 117, 132, &c., 

1 86. 859. 
Snbmissioa, the bast of king John to the Pope, 

88. 
— — — of the clergy to Henry VIII. 4, 8, 

tto. 
Sabsidiee granted bjr the clergy to their metro- 
politan, fto. 98, 108. (See EMaetiows, Proem- ' 

raiiong, Toutk*.) 
Sunday. (See Lor^i-Dmf.) 
Supererogation, what, 826. 
Superstidous opinions and practices, 100. 187, 

202. n., 904. M7, S13. 
Supremacy of the king asserted, 58, Ac 60, 8cc. 
Suspension, 96, 102, 108, fto. 
Sylra ca»dua, what. 135. n. 
Synods. (See OouncilM.) 

Tabernacle, 230. 

Tables, what, 243. 

Tabula Totiva. 880. 

Taxatio, 45. 

Taza Camersi, 827. 

Templars', knights, the order abolished for their 

alleged heresies and crimes, 878, Ac. 
TenebrM 241. 270. 
Tenths, 48. 45, 52, 859. 
Tesdmonial (letters). 00, 82, 97. 126. 
Thefl, 815, ftc. 846, Ac., n.. 848. Ac. 
Thesaurus ecelesi*. what, 386, Ac. 
Throne, epistepal, 246. 
Thurible and navette, 287. 
Tithes, 74, Ac.. 91, 107. 118, 128. Ac. Ac. (See 

Porgonah Sorwauit, Sfloa,) 
Title for orders, 65, 9s. 
Tonsure, and the oontrorersf to which it gare 

rise. 35, 86, 91, Ac, 101. 182. 
Tradition, oral, its uncertainty illustrated in 

the case of the fire pretended sacraments, 

173. Ac, 176. 179. Ac, 181, Ac, 188, 185, Ac 
Translation of bishops, Ac, 81, US. 

of prlesU, 83, 86. 

*Transubstantiatioa, xtxix. Ac; zxtiii. 189, 

194. 198, Ac, 200, a., 205, Ac, 208., 282. 
Tresorie. what, 326. 
Trees, tithe of, 185. n. 

Trentals and annals, 1 14, Ac. 117, 283, 801, Ac 
Tumbrell or cucklng stool, 247. 

Vacant etes, how administered, 35, 44, 6«, 99, 

116.861. 
Vela or voils tuspMided in the church, 232. Ac 



VeraakiU. what. 243. 

Vestments, 64. 65, 77, 188. Ac, 253, Ac, 255. 

Ac . 293, Ac 

alphabetical list of, 955, Ac 

Viaticum mass. 179. 

Vicars and Ticarages. 91, 93, 95. 96. 103, 106. 

121. Ac, 131. Ac. 133, Ac, 158. 167. 
Vigils of the Saints, 286. 

of the dead. 986, 299. 804. 

Visitations by metropolitans, 49, Ac, 64, 92, 

104, 113. 117. 

by bishops, 64. 83, 92. 

by archdeacons, 92, Ac, 94, 106, 

113. 121. 
.VisiUUon of the sick, 98. 179, 180. Ac . 210. 282. 
*Unetlon extreme, 180, 192. 197, Ac, 205. Ac, 

207. 212, 299. n. 
Unicttlns. what, 988. 

UniversiUes. 47, 115. 121, Ac. 126. 163, Ac. 
Unirersity of Oxford, preralence of Lollardy 

at. 376. 380. Ac. 389, Ac, 391. Ac 
Votal tablets, 230. 
Uses of Sarum. Bangor. Ac, 248. 
Usury, how punished. 356. 

Wages of sernuits titheable. 133, 135. 

* Wager of batUe, trial by, 364. 
Wakes, church, 273, n., 881, 861. 

Water, holy. Its alledged elBoacy and its reT«- 

nues,931, Ac, 808.383. 
— — - stonp. Tat, and sprinkle, 237. 
Waxen inuges hung up oefbre shrines, 238. 
WeUs. holy, 234. 
Weregild and other mukts, 8l> n., 333, 346, Ac, 

350. Ac. 353, 354. 

* WicUf, 366, Ac, 375, Ac. 377, Ac, 386, 369, Ac. , 

391. Ac 
Witchcraft, 331. 349, 350. Ac 
Widows and widowers, 193, n. 
Wills, 94. 1 13, Ac. 190, 158. ^^» 8tO, 981, 300 

303. Ac. 305. n., 358. 
*Witenagemot, 3. 
Women (married) not to approach the altar, 197 . 

sold, 346. 

Wooden churches, xxt, 214, Ac, 391. 

Xenodochium.78, 188,156. 

York, archbishop of. his rights and pririleges, 
19, 63. 88. 88. 91. 184, Ac 

his Jurisdiction over Scotland, 88, 91. 

-^-~ strngi^es against the supremacy of Can- 
terbury, 63. 88. Ac. 90, 103. 106, 111, 114. 

— ^ conrocation of the prorinoe of; adbpta 
the constitutioos of the province of Canter- 
bury, 7, 124. 

IFhm Fleetwood,] 
Ax«xis (or NoblesX sometimes BtSd. at others. 

10«. 
Flokcv (18 Edw. III.) 6«. 
Mabk. Saxon. 304. In Hen. the First's time, 

tt. }d. ; in 1194, 13*. Ad, 
OxA, l$d. 
PovMD. Anglo-Saxon, was the Talne of a pound 

weight in silrer, or two-thirds more than onr 

own. It contained 48«. i.». 840tf. 
Shilli»«, Saxon, M.i Anglo-Norman, 16^., 

sometimes, 20rf. 
TRftTMSA, a Saxon coin, Talne id. 
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